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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  first  of  August,  1914,  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  pent-up 
forces  of  jealousy,  hate  and  ambition  burst  their  bounds, 
and  like  some  mighty  volcanic  eruption,  sent  forth  their 
streams  of  death  and  devastation  over  the  fair  fields  of 
Europe.  The  titanic  struggle  of  the  ages,  is  after  five 
months,  still  in  progress  and  shows  no  signs  of  abate¬ 
ment.  Madness  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  nations 
and  plunged  them  into  a  whirlpool  of  destruction.  In¬ 
describable  ruin  has  already  been  wrought  and  hideous 
suffering  inflicted.  Nothing  is  sacred  before  the  mad 
fury  of  the  conflict.  The  achievements  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  the  triumphs  of  architecture,  the  accumulations  of 
centuries,  and  the  flower  of  European  manhood  are  cast 
upon  the  altar  of  the  cruel  Moloch  of  war.  Trails  of 
blood  and  tears,  extending  from  England  to  Japan  and 
from  Scotland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mark  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  passion;  and  the  very  seas  have  been  reddened 
with  the  blood  of  brave  men  who  have  gone  down  in  the 
shock  of  naval  conflict.  The  pages  of  a  religious  and 
theological  magazine  are  not  expected  to  chronicle  pass¬ 
ing  events ;  but  the  present  conflict  is  so  vast  and  so  far- 
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reaching  in  its  effect  that  it  challenges  the  attention  of 
mankind,  and  demands  the  consideration  of  men  labor¬ 
ing  in  every  sphere  of  human  thought.  This  war  has 
prompted  the  question  whether  Christianity  itself  is  not 
at  stake.  Surely  it  has  profoundly  affected  the  Church 
in  the  States  involved,  and  the  Christian  missions  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
war  touches  more  or  less  directly  every  man,  woman  and 
child  living,  and  that  its  results  will  be  felt  by  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  as  far  as  its  limits  and 
the  ability  of  its  author  permit,  to  set  forth  in  a  purely 
objective  way  the  facts  and  the  principles  involved  in 
the  present  deplorable  situation  in  the  Eastern  Conti¬ 
nent.  Its  fuller  and  truer  story  will  be  told  in  after 
years  by  the  Christian  historian.  The  smoke  of  battle 
clouds  the  vision  of  the  immediate  observer.  But  the 
fundamental  causes  of  war,  and  its  sure  remedy  are  not 
a  mystery  to  those  who  accept  Christianity. 

THE  SITUATION  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  Europe  is  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  tension.  The  smallest  conflict  arouses  sus¬ 
picion,  lest  the  delicate  balance  between  the  nations  be 
disturbed.  To  maintain  this  balance  the  most  shocking 
conditions  have  been  tolerated,  and  victorious  armies 
have  been  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  sacrifices.  Com¬ 
binations  and  alliances,  cemented  by  secret  treaties,  have 
been  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  aggrandizement. 
Absolute  selfishness  seems  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  these 
nations.  Benevolence  plays  no  part  except  in  the  so- 
called  “benevolent  assimilation’’  of  helpless  peoples! 

In  pursuance  of  their  aims,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  in  1883,  entered  into  what  is  known  as  The  Triple 
Alliance,  which,  however,  was  purely  for  defensive  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  present  conflict  Italy  has  remained  neutral, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  defensive.  Hence,  the  triple 
coihbination  has  for  the  time  at  least  been  dissolved  and 
The  Dual  Alliance,  between  Geimany  and  Austria,  taken 
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its  place.  Finally,  Turkey,  long  under  Germanic  influ¬ 
ence,  has  ranged  itself  with  the  Alliance. 

France,  Russia  arid  England  inevitably  gravitated  to¬ 
ward  one  another,  against  their  political  enemies  and 
commercial  rivals.  The  cherished  hope  of  France  to  re- 
gairi  her  lost  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  un¬ 
quenchable  desire  of  Russia  to  gain  a  port  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  or  the  .<®gean  Sea,  England’s  jealousy  of  Germany’s 
growing  commercial  ascendency  and  their  common  fear 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  naturally  brought  these  three  great 
powers  to  a  '‘better  understanding,”  resulting  Anally  in 
the  formation  in  1907  of  The  Triple  Entente,  which  has 
become  since  the  opening  of  the  war  an  iron-clad  combi¬ 
nation. 

The  Entente  has  been  strengthened  by  the  support  of 
Japan,  which  has  up  to  this  time  confined  its  operations 
to  the  Pacific,  especially  to  the  Chinese  coast,  where  it 
has  wrested  from  Germany  Kiao-chow,  Germany’s  only 
possession  in  Asia.  The  colonies  of  England  and  France 
have  been  loyal.  Portugal,  and  of  course  Belgium  and 
Servia,  and  one  or  two  other  Balkan  States  are  support¬ 
ing  the  Triple  Entente.  This  great  coalition  is  popu¬ 
larly  spoken  of  as  The  Allies.  The  Germans  and  the  Al¬ 
lies  are,  therefore,  the  two  parties  in  the  great  conflict. 

The  status  of  the  contending  powers  in  respect  to  size, 
position,  military  and  naval  strength  and  general  re¬ 
sources  must  be  recalled  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  magnitude  and  the  probable  outcome  of  the  con¬ 
flict. 

Germany  has  a  population  of  sixty-five  millions,  and  an 
army  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  in  time 
of  peace,  and  four  millions  in  time  of  war.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  a  population  of  fifty  millions,  an  army  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  in  peace,  and 
over  two  millions  in  war.  Germany  has  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  war  vessels  with  fifty-five  thousand  men,  and 
Austria  only  thirty-four  vessels  with  eighteen  thousand 
men. 

Great  Britain  has  a  population  of  forty-five  iriillions. 
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a  standing  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  thous¬ 
and,  and  no  reserves.  France  has  a  population  of  forty 
millions,  a  standing  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  on  a 
peace  footing  and  nearly  four  millions  in  \var.  Russia’s 
population  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  mil¬ 
lions,  'with  a  standing  army  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand,  which  is  increased  to  five  and  a  half  millions 
in  war.  The  naval  strength  of  England  is  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  vessels,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  thous¬ 
and  men.  That  of  France  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  vessels,  with  sixty-two  thousand  men.  Russia’s 
fleet  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-five  vessels  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  Colonies  of  the  Allies,  together 
with  Japan  and  Belgium,  more  than  balance  Turkey  in 
the  scale  of  war. 

Thus  we  have  a  military  force  of  about  six  millions  on 
the  side  of  the  Germans,  with  about  ten  millions  on  that 
of  the  Allies,  not  counting  the  possible  million  of  English 
recruits.  These  figures  are  from  official  sources,  but 
will  no  doubt  vary  with  the  progress  of  events.  The 
losses,  however,  up  to  this  time  seem  to  equal  the  addi¬ 
tions. 

The  German  army  proper  is  incomparably  superior  to 
any  other  as  a  great  military  organization.  The  advant¬ 
age  on  the  water  is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  who  have 
fully  three  times  as  many  vessels  as  the  Germans. 

In  general  the  two  sides  are  more  evenly  balanced  than 
their  partisans  would  acknowledge.  Germany  was  evi¬ 
dently  better  prepared  for  war  than  its  enemies.  Its 
power  to  mobilize  is  extraordinary.  Its  means  of  in¬ 
ternal  communication  are  so  well  planned  that  its  forces 
can  be  shifted  between  east  and  west  with  remarkable 
celerity.  The  equipment  of  the  army,  to  the  smallest 
detail,  is  well  nigh  perfect.  The  siege  guns  are  the  most 
powerful  ever  invented.  The  military  staff  is  composed 
of  great  men. 

What  is  true  of  things  purely  military  applies  equally 
to  the  means  of  sustaining  the  vast  army  in  the  field  and 
supporting  the  people  at  home.  While  Germany  is  not 
nearly  as  wealthy  as  England  she  has  in  reserve  a  vast 
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sum  of  ready  money.  Her  industries  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  readily  minister  to  domestic  needs  while 
her  foreign  trade  is  cut  off ;  and  she  can  manage  to  live 
a  long  time  without  much  cash  on  the  old  plan  of  barter. 
With  intensive  agriculture,  frugality  and  rich  spoils  she 
is  in  no  danger  of  starvation. 

Moreover,  the  Germans  are  apparently  united.  The 
national  feeling  is  strong.  All  party  strife  is  hushed. 
Only  a  single  socialist  in  the  Reichstag  voted  against  the 
recent  war  loan.  The  Fatherland  is  in  danger,  and  God 
is  on  its  side — such  is  the  doctrine  taught.  The  Emperor 
is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  man — one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand  England  and  France  are  the  richest 
nations  on  earth,  and  the  resources  of  Russia  are  immeas¬ 
urable.  While  certainly  less  prepared  for  war,  these 
countries  can  command  all  that  they  need  in  other  lands. 
If  the  struggle  be  prolonged,  it  would  seem  that  they 
would  have  important  advantages  over  Germany.  The 
vastly  superior  navy  of  the  Allies  has  accomplished  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  date  than  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of 
Germany.  In  naval  contests  the  contending  forces  have 
come  out  about  even.  The  Germans  have  given  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  in  seamanship  and  courage.  While 
their  fleet  has  been  comparatively  inactive  for  prudential 
reasons,  it  will  no  doubt  cause  England  much  trouble. 

Man  for  man  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  great 
difference  between  the  warring  people.  The  Belgians 
have  exhibited  great  heroism  and  endurance.  The 
French  and  the  English  have  shown  no  such  signs  of  de¬ 
generation  as  the  Germans  have  been  wont  to  ascribe 
to  them.  They  have  held  their  enemies  in  check  for 
months.  While  the  French  army  alone  would  be  no 
match  for  the  Germans,  it  has  surprised  the  world  by 
its  achievements.  Though  the  general  equipment  of  the 
French  is  not  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  Germans, 
it  is  said  that  their  field  artillery  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
Kitchener,  the  war  secretary  of  England,  and  Joffre,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French,  are  men  of  great 
ability.  The  French  and  the  English  soldiers  have  al- 
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ways  been  good  fighters.  The  vast  Russian  army  is  a 
somewhat  unknown  quantity  to  us  in  America ;  but  it  is 
said  that  not  long  before  the  war,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  upon  his  return  from  a  trip  abroad,  pronounced  it 
extremely  efficient;  and  it  has  certainly  justified  his 
view. 


THE  WAR  ITSELF. 

The  European  war  is  strictly  modern  in  method  and 
appliances.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  it. 
Every  branch  of  physical  science  has  been  laid  under 
tribute.  Food,  sanitation,  clothing,  transportation,  am¬ 
munition,  guns,  projectiles  and  armaments  have  received 
the  most  painstaking  consideration.  The  movement  of 
millions  of  men  has  been  carefully  thought  out. 

Some  one  has  said  that  this  is  a  gasoline  or  petrol  war, 
and  that  the  nations  with  the  largest  supply  will  win. 
Surely  the  automobile  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  struggle.  Probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  are  in  use  in  the  armies.  The  old  captive  balloon 
has  been  displaced  by  the  dirigible  and  the  aeroplane, 
which  have  become  indispensable  for  reconnoitering  and 
for  terrorizing  through  the  dropping  of  bombs.  The 
submarine  may  also  prove  to  be  one  of  the  deciding  ele¬ 
ments  in  naval  exploits;  and  has  already  rendered  effi¬ 
cient  service.  The  comparative  uselessness  of  even  the 
best  fortifications  has  been  demonstrated.  Long  range 
guns,  with  large  calibre,  and  enormous  projectiles  pro¬ 
pelled  by  high  explosives  have  proved  irresistible.  Com¬ 
mon  narrow  ditches,  stretching  long  distances,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  wire  entanglements,  have  presented  more  ef¬ 
fective  barriers  than  the  stone  and  steel  walls  of  the  great 
fortresses. 

A  fair  fight  in  the  open  is  rare.  Deception  and  fraud, 
under  the  name  of  strategy,  have  been  substituted.  To 
decoy  an  enemy  into  a  helpless  position  and  then  to  de¬ 
stroy  him  without  mercy,  to  steal  upon  him  under  water 
and  torpedo  his  shops,  and  ‘‘to  blow  him  up''  by  enticing 
him  to  march  over  hidden  mines,  now  constitute  “the  fine 
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art'^  of  war.  Misrepresentation,  lying,  violation  of  the 
rules  of  war  and  of  formal  treaties  are  ‘‘a  part  of  the 
game.”  Intrigue  is  busy  in  trying  to  involve  neutral 
lands,  and  large  promises,  which  will  not  be  kept,  are  of¬ 
fered  as  bribes  to  gain  the  help  of  petty  States.  The  infa¬ 
mous  Turk  and  the  barbarous  Turco  have  been  welcomed 
into  the  fighting  ranks  of  Germans  and  Allies  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  advantage  on  the  seas  has  thus  far  been  with  the 
Allies,  especially  with  England.  No  great  naval  battle, 
however,  has  yet  taken  place.  Germany  has  lost  all  its 
colonies  in  China,  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Sea. 

On  the  mainland  of  Europe,  Germany  has  not  been  in¬ 
vaded  at  all,  except  in  small  parts  of  Alsace  and  East 
Prussia.  Austria  has  suffered  heavily  in  her  province  of 
Galicia.  With  extraordinary  speed  and  frightful  force 
and  severity  Germany  dashed  into  and  through  Belgium 
and  invaded  northern  and  eastern  France  leaving  every¬ 
where  a  track  of  ruin.  In  the  first  dash  the  German 
troops  approached  within  forty  miles  of  Paris  as  early  as 
September  1,  so  alarming  the  French  Government  that 
it  removed  temporarily  to  Bordeaux.  A  few  days 
later  the  German  line  came  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Paris ;  but  it  was  subsequently  bent  back  to  the  borders 
of  Alsace.  Antwerp,  which  had  been  passed  by  at  first, 
was  taken  on  October  9,  and  Ostend  on  the  English 
Channel  was  occupied  on  the  15th.  The  line  of  battle 
since  then  has  extended  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  from  the  Channel  to  Switzerland;  and  the 
fight  has  been  a  dead-lock,  with  enormous  losses  to  both 
sides. 

On  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  several  hundred  miles,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Servia  have  been  held  in  check  by  Germany  and 
Austria  without  any  decisive  results.  Cities  have  been 
taken  and  retaken.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  thousands  of  soldiers  have  been  captured. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  of  all  losses  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Germans  have  lost  at  least  a  round  million 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  It  is  probable  that  the 
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Allies  have  lost  at  least  an  equal  number,  making  two 
millions  who  have  been  put  hors  de  combat.  The  war 
has  become  one  of  slow  attrition.  Feverish  haste  pre¬ 
vails  everywhere  in  the  effort  to  raise  and  equip  more 
troops.  Unless  something  quite  unforeseen  occurs,  the 
war  will  end  in  exhausting  one  or  even  both  sides,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  unprecedented  waste  of  men  and  means. 

It  is  too  soon  to  forecast  the  full  cost  of  the  war.  The 
destruction  of  the  flower  of  Europe,  its  best  young  man¬ 
hood,  means  physical  degeneration  for  years  to  come.  Ar¬ 
tists,  musicians,  authors,  scientists  and  general  scholars 
have  already  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  laborer  and 
artisan.  The  cry  of  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  the  starv¬ 
ing  reaches  high  heaven.  The  direct  cost  of  the  war  is 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  or  the  price  of  the  Panama 
Canal  every  week!  Billions  upon  billions  of  debt  will 
break  the  backs  of  the  peasants  and  invite  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Noble  buildings  have  been  ruined  and  beautiful 
cities  destroyed. 

But  worse  than  all  this,  war  means  more  war,  more 
reprisal,  more  hate,  more  madness.  Militarism  begets 
militarism.  England  reproaches  itself  for  having  been 
blind  to  the  “German  peril.”  The  United  States  is 
alarmed  at  its  unpreparedness  to  meet  a  first-class  power, 
and  is  planning  an  enlargement  of  everything  defensive. 
Europe  will  be  reconstructed.  New  alignments  will  oc¬ 
cur.  If — if  the  Allies  should  win  and  invade  Germany, 
then  what?  If  Germany  should  gain  the  day,  then  what? 
Overwhelming  victory  in  either  case  is  too  awful  to  con¬ 
template!  The  terms  exacted  would  stagger  humanity. 
A  sweeping  victory  however  does  not  seem  probable  at 
this  time. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  OCCASION  OF  THE  WAR. 

Europe  has  been  for  centuries  a  powder-magazine.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  an  armed  camp,  supplied  with 
high  explosives.  It  required  the  merest  accident  or  in¬ 
cident  to  produce  a  detonation.  A  Servian  stepped  on  a 
match  and  the  magazine  blew  up ! 
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The  assassination  of  Arch  Duke  Francis  Ferdinand,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Austria  and  his  wife,  on  June  27th  at 
Serajevo,  the  capital  of  the  annexed  province  of  Bosnia, 
by  a  Servian  student  from  Belgrade,  became  the  occasion 
of  the  present  war.  The  Servians  are  a  turbulent  peo¬ 
ple,  who  in  a  century  have  had  seven  rulers  of  whom 
they  have  killed  four  and  banished  three.  Their  ani¬ 
mosity  against  Austria  has  in  recent  years  been  newly 
stirred  by  the  designs  of  Austria  to  annex  them,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  they  were  deprived  at  the  close  of  the 
Balkan  war  of  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic. 

Austria  naturally  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  foul 
murder,  and  issued  certain  manifestos  to  Servia  of  such 
a  humiliating  character  that  the  latter  could  not,  her 
friends  declare,  submit  to  them  and  still  retain  her  self- 
respect.  Russia  loomed  up  ominously  on  the  frontier. 
Germany  insisted  that  Russia  must  at  once  demobilize 
and  demanded  a  declaration  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
France  and  England.  Germany  practically  ordered  the 
Triple  Entente  to  stand  aside  while  Austria  chastised 
Servia.  Russia  refused,  calling  the  proposed  attack  of 
Austria  “a  mean  little  war.’’  Her  actual  motive  in 
standing  by  Servia  was  the  prevention  of  further  Aus¬ 
trian  extension  in  the  Balkan  States,  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  long  cherished  design  of  acquiring  a  south¬ 
ern  port. 

When  Germany  failed  to  induce  Russia  to  withdraw, 
she  hoped  that  France  would  abandon  her  ally  and  that 
England  would  not  interfere.  Germany  apparently 
made  no  effort  to  call  off  Austria,  deeming  her  cause  just, 
and  determined  to  support  her.  France  reasoned  that 
the  alienation  of  Russia  meant  her  own  destruction ;  and 
England  concluded  that  the  invasion  of  France  meant 
the  permanent  occupancy  of  the  French  side  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  by  her  rival,  the  Germans.  And  so  the  war 
came  about,  and  its  blame  is  shifted  hither  and  yon. 
One  says  Servia  is  to  blame;  another  Austria;  another 
Germany;  another  France;  and  another  England!  Of 
the  two  dominant  factors  in  the  war,  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  each  blames  the  other.  The  former  holds  that  the 
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latter  should  not  have  interfered;  and  the  latter  saw  in 
the  former’s  movement  a  covert  effort  to  strike  at  her! 
The  savants  and  clergy  of  these  respective  countries  have 
given  diametrically  opposite  versions  of  the  situation! 
In  all  the  countries  a  most  remarkable  national  spirit  at 
once  sprang  up.  All  internal  strifes  were  forgotten  in 
patriotic  devotion  to  their  own  flags.  If  one  could  be¬ 
lieve  it,  the  nations  were  all  on  the  defensive  from  the 
very  start! 

THE  GERMAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  German  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  ‘‘Germany’s 
Appeal  to  America,  by  Chancellor  von  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg”  {The  Independent,  Aug.  24,  1914). 

“The  war  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  between  Germany 
and  the  Muscovite  races  of  Russia,  and  was  due  to  the 
recent  royal  murders  at  Serajevo. 

“We  warned  Russia  against  kindling  this  world  war. 
She  demanded  humiliation  of  Austria,  and  while  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  continued  his  work  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  Czar  was  telegraphing  words  of  friendship  to 
him,  Russia  was  preparing  war  against  Germany. 

“Highly  civilized  France,  bound  by  her  unnatural  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia,  was  compelled  to  prepare  by  strength 
of  arms  for  an  attack  on  its  flank  on  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier  in  case  we  proceeded  against  the  French  frontier 
works.  England,  bound  to  France  by  obligations  dis¬ 
owned  long  ago,  stood  in  the  way  of  a  German  attack  on 
the  northern  coast  of  France. 

“Necessity  forced  us  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  but  we  had  promised  emphatically  to  compensate 
that  country  for  all  damage  inflicted. 

“Now  England  avails  herself  of  the  long  awaited  op¬ 
portunity  to  commence  war  for  the  destruction  of  com¬ 
mercially  prosperous  Germany.  We  enter  into  the  war 
with  our  trust  in  God.  Our  eternal  race  has  risen  in  the 
fight  for  liberty,  as  it  did  in  1813. 

“It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  we  see  England  ranged 
among  our  opponents. 

“Notwithstanding  the  blood  relationship  and  close  re- 
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lationship  in  spiritual  and  cultural  work  between  the  two 
countries,  England  has  placed  herself  on  the  side  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  whose  instability  and  barbaric  insolence  have  helped 
this  war,  the  origin  of  which  was  murder,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  the  humiliation  and  suppression  of 
the  German  race  by  Russian  pan-Slavism. 

“We  expect  that  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  American 
people  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  our  situation. 
We  invite  their  opinion  as  to  the  one-sided  English  repre¬ 
sentations,  and  ask  them  to  examine  our  point  of  view  in 
an  unprejudiced  way. 

“The  sympathy  of  the  American  nation  will  then  lie 
with  German  culture  and  civilization,  fighting  against  a 
half  Asiatic  and  slightly  cultured  barbarism.'’ 

In  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  by  Eucken  and 
Haeckel,  distinguished  German  scholars,  England  is 
credited  with  an  ancient  malady — “a  brutal  national  ego¬ 
tism"  and  jealousy.  “Great  Britain  is  fighting  for  a 
Slavic,  semi-Asiatic  power  against  Teutonism;  she  is 
fighting  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  barbarism,  but  also  on 
the  side  of  wrong  and  injustice,  for  let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Russia  began  the  war,  because  she  refused  to 
permit  adequate  expiation  for  a  miserable  assassination ; 
but  the  blame  for  extending  the  present  conflict  to  the 
proportions  of  a  world-war,  through  which  the  sum  of 
human  culture  is  threatened,  'rests  upon  England.  *  *  * 
England  lay  in  wait,  until  the  favorable  opportunity  for 
inflicting  a  lasting  injury  upon  Germany  should  come, 
and  promptly  seized  upon  the  unavoidable  German  inva¬ 
sion  of  Belgian  territory  as  a  pretext  for  draping  her  own 
brutal  national  egotism  in  a  mantle  of  decency." 

THE  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  English  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  Sydney 
Brooks  {Independent,  Sept.  7). 

“If  there  is  one  thing  clear  in  this  cataclysmic  welter 
it  is  that  Germany  and  Germany  alone,  brought  it  on; 
that  the  Kaiser  could  have  spoken  the  word  that  would 
have  insured  peace  and  yet  remained  silent ;  that  he  was 
entreated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  act  and  would  not  move 
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a  finger.  *  *  *  German  arrogance  and  aggression  and 
nothing  else  brought  on  the  war.  *  *  It  was  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  long  and  carefully  meditated  plot  for  the 
domination  of  Europe,  the  humbling  of  British  sea- 
power  and  the  building  up  by  force  of  a  greater  Germany 
over  seas  at  our  expense.^’ 

THE  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  European  nations  are  concerned  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  the  American  people ;  and  are  active  in  creat¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  respective  actions. 
Having  recently  celebrated  in  a  great  Peace  Jubilee  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil 
War,  America  stands  aghast  at  the  frightful  devastation 
going  on  across  the  sea  and  deeply  deplores  the  strife  of 
the  nations. 

The  Literary  Digest  of  Nov.  14,  1914,  prints  the  result 
of  a  canvass  for  information  concerning  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  several  com¬ 
batants  in  the  war.  Numerous  inquiries  were  sent  out. 
“Of  the  367  replies,  105  editors  report  that  they  favor 
the  Allies,  20  favor  the  Germans,  and  242  are  neutral.'' 
“The  feeling  of  the  cities  and  towns  represented  is  re¬ 
ported  as  favoring  the  Allies  in  189  cases,  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  38,  and  neutral  or  divided  in  140."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  is 
strongly  anti-German.  German  sympathy  exists  natur¬ 
ally  where  the  population  consists  of  German  immigrants 
or  their  immediate  descendants. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  {Independent,  Oct.  26),  says, 
“The  events  of  the  last  two  months,  from  the  attempted 
seizure  of  Servia  to  the  desecration  of  Rheims,  are  all 
part  of  a  program  prearranged  on  the  theory  of  the  right 
of  imperial  overlordship  of  the  Germanic  culture 
through  the  force  of  German  military  efficiency." 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  German  birth,  financier  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  declares,  “I  am  pro-German,  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  say  I  am  anti-English,  although  I 
am  anti-Russian  for  reasons  that  are  obvious.  *  *  The 
complete  humiliation  of  England  would  be  disastrous  to 
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US.  *  *  The  German  character  is  not  only  self-reliant, 
which  is  admirable,  but  it  readily  becomes  domineering, 
particularly  when  in  the  ascendency.  In  the  role  of  a 
world  conqueror  Germany  would  become  a  world  dicta¬ 
tor — would  indulge  in  a  domination  which  would  be  al¬ 
most  unbearable  to  every  other  nation.  Particularly 
would  this  be  the  case  in  respect  to  her  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Should  Germany  make  England  impo¬ 
tent  and  France  powerless,  we  should  become  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  German  good-will  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  indeed  I  regard  it  as  a  certainty,  that  before 
long,  in  such  an  event  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  cease 
to  exercise  any  important  influence  on  world  events.  It 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past — a  ‘scrap  of  paper.'  *  * 
While  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  Germany  may  not 
be  wrecked  *  *  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  too  victorious." 

The  New  York  Globe  in  a  recent  issue  says,  “It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  admit  that  German  interests  were  menaced  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  tolerance,  that  Austria  took  a  stand 
against  her  dimunitive  neighbor  which  was  arbitrary  in 
the  extreme  without  full  sanction  of  the  Kaiser,  or  that 
there  was  any  doubt  in  Wilhelmstrasse  that  Austria's  at¬ 
titude  would  compel  Russia  and  France  to  intervene. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  American  opinion  is  almost 
solidly  arrayed  against  Germany  as  the  aggressor,  ruth¬ 
lessly  plunging  Europe  into  what  looks  like  the  bloodiest 
war,  to  satisfy  the  overwhelming  ambition  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  Hailed  but  a  short  year  ago  as  the  man  of  peace  in 
Europe,  he  is  now  denounced  as  the  veriest  firebrand  of 
the  continent." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Led.ger  in  an  editorial  (Nov.. 
27)  on  “Why  American  Public  Opinion  Favors  the  Al¬ 
lies,"  expresses  a  fundamental  and  widely  held  opinion. 

“Despite  the  persistent  official  publicity  campaign  to 
win  American  sympathy  for  Germany  and  moral  support 
for  the  German  cause,  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
this  country  is  unquestionably  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 
Russia,  as  the  matter  is  generally  viewed  in  the  United 
States,  is  more  or  less  an  accidental  factor  in  the  great 
conflict,  and  the  German  attempt  to  make  the  struggle 
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appear  as  one  of  German  '‘Kultur’'  against  Slav  barbar¬ 
ism  has  signally  failed. 

“This  country  has  never  taken  seriously  the  theory 
that  there  exists  a  Slav  ambition  to  overrun  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  bring  the  Teutonic  peoples  under  Slav  sover¬ 
eignty.  There  is  this  radical  difference  between  Pan- 
Slavism  and  Pan-Germanism,  that  whereas  the  aims  of 
the  former  have  been  limited  to  a  sentimental  union  of 
the  Slav  peoples  under  the  more  or  less  shadowy  overlord¬ 
ship  of  the  Czar,  the  ambitions  of  Pan-Germanism  have 
ended  only  at  world-dominion,  the  welding  into  a  political 
whole  of  all  the  scattered  Germanic  peoples  and  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  Germanic  idea  over  every  other  polity. 
Therefore,  in  viewing  as  neutrals  the  European  conflict, 
we  have  regarded  it  as  essentially  one  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  It  is  against  the  English  that  the 
real  hatred  of  German  partisans  has  been  directed,  it  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  and  the  German  systems  of 
growth  and  government  that  is  really  hanging  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Deep  sympathy  for  Belgium,  as  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tim  of  ruthless  barbarity,  and  for  France,  defending  her¬ 
self  from  an  unprovoked  invasion,  are  undoubtedly  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  formation  of  American  opinion,  but  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  this  country  the  real  struggle  lies  between  the 
Germans  and  British. 

“The  question  which  Americans  are  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide,  apart  from  any  purely  sentimental  considerations 
based  upon  their  past  relations  with  the  two  nations,  is 
which  of  the  two  systems  more  nearly  corresponds  with 
their  own  ideals  and  ambitions.  Would  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  be  more  advanced  by  the  triumph  of  the  German  or 
the  British  ideals?  Is  there  the  same  menace  for  us  in 
the  spread  of  what  Herr  Dernburg  calls  the  British 
“Marinismus’’  as  there  would  be  in  the  dominance  in  Eu¬ 
rope  of  German  militarism  ?  To  And  the  answer  to  these 
questions  we  have  to  inquire  the  uses  to  which  each  has 
been  put,  and  in  that  answer  is  the  explanation  of  the  al¬ 
most  universal  sympathy,  among  all  but  “hyphenated 
Americans,'’  for  the  opponents  of  Germany  and  Austria- 

Hungary. 
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‘‘America's  limited  experience’  in  iniperialism,  and  the 
universal  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with  its  out¬ 
lying  possessions,  proves  that  both  are  based  on  the  full¬ 
est  liberty  of  the  people  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  policy 
of  cultivating  the  spirit  of  self-government  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Porto  Rico  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  practical 
independence  of  the  British  ‘colonies.'  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  in  a  supreme  degree  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  exemplify  the  methods  of  both  America  and  Great 
Britain  in  dealing  with  weaker  and  dependent  peoples. 
Our  political  systems  at  home  are  alike  in  their  exaltation 
of  democracy  and  resistance  against  every  form  of  auto¬ 
cracy.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  direct  pro¬ 
duct  of  ‘blood  and  iron,'  its  possessions  were  won  by 
force,  or  by  the  exercise  of  ruthless  diplomacy,  and  its 
policy  is  far  removed  from  the  representative  ideal.  The 
German  notions  that  might  is  right,  that  German  culture 
must  be  impressed  upon  the  world,  if  necessary,  hurled 
into  it  by  force,  and  that  ‘when  the  interests  of  Germany 
are  at  stake  might  is  the  only  law,'  are  the  antithesis  of 
the  American  spirit. 

“The  American  public  refuses  to  believe,  as  Herr  Dern- 
burg  would  have  it,  that  a  British  triumph  would  impose 
upon  us  the  burden  of  naval  competition  as  a  defense 
against  British  aggression.  Our  entire  relations  with 
Canada  disprove  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  we 
do  believe  that  a  German  success  would  encourage  a  Ger¬ 
man  ambition  to  dominate  the  world,  in  which  event  the 
United  States  would  be  the  chief  obstacle  in  their  way, 
that  we  are  hoping  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  Allies. 
We  have  no  longing  to  resort  to  conscription,  or  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  policy  of  liberty  one  of  military  opportunism. 
Therefore  it  is  that  American  opinion  is  averse  to  the  evil 
spirit  that  inspires  German  militarism,  and  believes  that 
its  destruction  will  liberate,  not  enthral,  the  true  genius 
of  the  German  peoples." 

The  American  pro-German  view  has  recently  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ex-Goverhor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  follows : 

“Fifty  years  ago  we  had  a  mercantile  navy.  Then  our 
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Civil  War  came^  lalUng,  ahd  England,  taking  advantage 
of  our  situation,  drove  our  commerce  off  the  seas. 

“The  Kaiser  is  a  v^ar  lord,  but  there  is  a  sea  lord,  too. 
If  the  Kaiser  succeeds  in  expanding  Germany  he  will  have 
to  go  4000  miles  away  to  do  it,  but  the  sea  is  all  around 
us.  It  floats  our  vessels  and  beats  against  our  ports. 
Germany  has  never  been  hostile  to  us.  England  has  ever 
been  our  foe. 

“The  secret  agreement  between  Japan  and  England 
constitute  a  menace  to  this  country.  Would  England  re¬ 
ceive  assistance  from  Japan  now  and  later  refuse  to  re¬ 
turn  the  aid?  Hawaii  is  largely  Japanese.  California 
has  been  invaded  by  the  Japs.  We  must  know  the  terms 
of  that  treaty. 

“If  England  had  her  way  this  country  would  be  a  mere 
appendage.  In  1812  we  were  laid  open  to  an  invasion 
through  Canada.  In  1862  we  only  avoided  it  by  the  hu- 
militating  surrender  of  Slidell.  All  those  things  that  the 
Kaiser  may  do  in  the  future  England  has  done  in  the 
past.  Look  over  the  world.  India,  South  Africa ! 
Wherever  there  has  been  a  nation  too  feeble  to  protect  her 
rights  she  has  fallen  to  England.’’ 

Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  says:  “If  England  has 
been  right  in  setting  up  the  doctrine  that  England’s 
safety  requires  a  navy  as  large  as  any  two  navies  that 
might  combine  against  her,  Germany  would  have  been 
right  in  setting  up  a  similar  doctrine  about  her  army, 
having  four  great  powers  as  immediate  neighbors  while 
the  others  have  but  two.”  “Every  forward  move  of  Ger¬ 
many  jarred  and  angered  English  interests.  England  is 
the  greatest  imperialistic  power  in  the  world  and  its  pos¬ 
sessions  were  acquired  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  always 
with  a  strong  right  arm.  When  Germany  began  to  pick 
up  remnants  of  the  earth  that  England  had  not  consid¬ 
ered  worth  while,  it  'was  aggression.” 

MINOR  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR. 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  analyse  the  complicated  situation 
in  Europe  and  to  discover  the  exact  cause  of  the  war. 
Many  elements  enter  into  the  problem.  First  of  all,  old 
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grudges  are  to  be  settled.  Ancient  outlawed  claims  are 
renewed.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  go  back  to  France, 
regardless  of  their  original  German  character.  The  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Poland,  the  annexation  of  Hungary,  the 
various  rearrangements  of  the  Balkan  States  and  the 
many  defeats  and  humiliations  of  the  centuries  have  left 
feelings  of  discontent  which,  like  smoldering  embers,  are 
ready  to  burst  into  flame. 

Then  there  is  the  rivalry  of  trade  which  produces  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  often  unfair  competition  and  restraint,  leading 
to  larger  navies  for  the  protection  of  commerce. 

Unfriendly  feelings  are  aggravated  to  no  small  degree 
by  the  unworthy  bandying  of  epithets.  The  English 
laugh  at  Teutonic  idiosyncrasies  and  speak  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  a  patronizing  manner.  The  latter  retort  sneer- 
ingly  and  look  upon  the  English  as  a  nation  in  decay. 
The  “calling  of  names’’  has  ever  been  provocative  of 
strife. 

Race  prejudice  has  been  invoked  to  fan  the  flame.  This 
is  to  be  the  war  to  sectie  wiif-^her  Teuton  or  Slav  shall 
rule  Europe.  And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  dual 
monarchy,  Austra-Hungary,  is  not  Teuton. 

Militarism  is  supposed  to  be  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  strife.  Surely  if  there  were  no  armies  and  arma¬ 
ments  there  could  be  no  fighting;  and  yet  militarism  is 
only  a  symptom  of  a  more  deep-seated  and  fundamental 
disorder  which  we  shall  consider  presently.  It  is  not  an 
end  but  only  a  means.  No  nation  could  be  so  foolish  as 
to  maintain  a  vast  military  establishment  for  the  sake 
of  mere  parade. 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Christian  this  horrible  war  owes  its  existence 
to  the  lack  of  the  Christian  spirit,  begotten  in  the  soul  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  expressed  in  the  life  by  the  practice 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  True  religion  is  the  only  permanent 
cure  of  war.  Until  it  permeates  the  character  of  great 
leaders  and  thus  dominates  society  the  nations  will  go  on 
in  the  old  way  of  strife  and  violence.  Our  Lord  is  the 
profoundest  of  all  statesmen.  He  gave  mankind  the  sim- 
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pie  rule  of  peace  in  the  Great  Commission.  Evangeliza¬ 
tion  must  solve  the  problem.  The  counsels  of  the  'wise  of 
this  world  have  again  been  brought  to  naught.  Here  and 
there  one  has  the  courage  to  say  that  “good-wilh"  must 
be  cultivated.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  virtue — 
love,  kindness,  mercy.  There  are  good  people  among  the 
heathen.  But  natural  virtue  is  not  sufficient  to  stand  the 
strain  of  great  provocation.  Lasting  ''good-wilh'  is  the 
fruit  of  conversion.  The  dread  of  consequences  may  de¬ 
ter  even  bad  men  from  crime;  and  so  the  effects  of  the 
frightful  struggle  may  restrain  nations  for  a  while;  but 
the  complete  extirpation  of  war  must  come  through 
Christian  principle. 

The  lack  of  Christian  principle  has  led  the  European 
nations  to  a  wrong  theory  of  government,  a  false  philoso¬ 
phy  of  national  life,  and  consequently  a  defective  ethical 
conception. 

‘‘Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people’’  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  has  no  meaning 
to  Caesarism.  To  Caesarism  the  people  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  government,  which  thus  becomes  a  fetish  with  its 
powerful  and  subtle  influence,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individual.  Force  bolstered  by  the  theory  of  “divine 
right,”  becomes  the  supreme  arbiter  in  national  affairs. 
Everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  political  necessity.  The 
nation’s  life  is  more  sacred  than  the  nation’s  honor.  The 
same  individuals,  who  in  private  life  would  scorn  to  do 
a  mean  act,  will  unblushingly  advocate  public  measures 
involving  the  utmost  perfidy.  National  theft,  whether 
it  applies  to  the  bread  of  the  poor  or  to  the  lands  of  the 
heathen,  is  looked  upon  as  a  wise  measure.  The  seizure 
of  adjoining  provinces,  without  the  consent  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  is  praised  as  a  stroke  of  statesman¬ 
ship. 

Back  of  the  present  war  lies  this  false  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  this  ambition  for  natural  expansion,  this  long¬ 
ing  for  world-power.  The  consolidation  of  the  German 
States  into  an  Empire  may  be  considered  not  only  wise 
but  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Its  com¬ 
mercial  development  has  justified  the  union  in  many 
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ways,  but  it  has  also  blunted  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
upper  class.  That  Protestant  Germany  should  find  its 
chief  spokesmen  and  apologists  in  men  like  the  blasphem¬ 
ous  materialist,  Haeckel,  and  the  vague  idealist,  Eucken, 
is  symptomatic  of  the  decay  of  the  principles  of  Luther, 
its  greatest  hero. 

The  anti-German  sentiment  of  America  is  grounded  in 
the  aversion  of  the  republican  for  the  imperialist. 
America  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  that  might  makes 
right,  and  that  the  life  of  a  nation  must  be  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  honor  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  de¬ 
fenseless  at  home  or  abroad.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth,  America  believes  that  the  military  party  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  accepted  the  false  and  brutal  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche,  the  destructive  theories  of  Treitschke,  and 
their  frank  and  terrible  application  by  Bernhardi. 

Let  us  however  be  fair  to  Germany.  Her  people  are 
not  barbarians.  She  has  done  much  for  mankind.  Her 
valuable  discoveries  and  her  marvelous  industry  in  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  life  establish  her  proud  claim  to  ‘‘Kultur.’’ 
She  may  not  be  any  better,  but  she  is  certainly  not  any 
worse  than  her  neighbors. 

Many  Americans  do  not  believe  that  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  was  on  the  defensive,  that  it  was 
afraid  of  the  Slav  peril,  that  it  feared  a  Russian  invasion. 
They  believe  that  the  war  was  part  of  the  game  of  na¬ 
tions,  seeking  to  check-mate  one  another.  The  terrible 
preparedness  of  Germany  gives  color  to  the  idea  that  a 
great  war  was  a  part  of  her  plan  to  gain  the  expansion 
which  is  her  dream. 

The  Servian  imbroglio  involved  not  chiefly  the  crime 
of  murder  but  much  more  the  Austrian  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence,  the  German  relations  with  Turkey,  and  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Russia  to  acquire  Constantinople.  The  Germans 
and  the  Russians  are  at  daggers  points  in  their  relations 
with  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  former  has  sedulously  cul¬ 
tivated  the  friendship  of  Turkey  and  has  given  it  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  in  order  to  foster  trade  and  to  gain  a  broad 
highway  for  advance  into  the  Nearer  East.  Russia 
has  for  centuries  thirsted  for  the  warm  waters  of 
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a  southern  sea  as  an  outlet  for  its  vast  products  and  has 
failed  again  and  again  to  attain  its  desire  through  the 
interference  of  other  nations. 

France  and  England  have  successfully  opposed  Ger¬ 
many  in  her  effort  to  secure  colonies.  The  cry  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  “Give  me  colonies  or  I  die.'’  She  claims  a  right 
to  “a  place  in  the  sun.”  She  must  have  room  in  a  hospi¬ 
table  climate  where  she  can  plant  her  surplus  people  and 
build  up  the  German  Em.pire  and  trade  abroad.  South 
America  offers  ideal  conditions  but  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
stands  as  a  deterrent.  China  is  attractive  but  Japan  and 
.Russia  block  the  way.  India  offers  inducements,  but 
England  has  pre-empted  India.  The  African  lands  now 
under  German  dominion  are  unpromising.  The  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  that  seems  to  be  in  reach  is  the  north 
of  Africa,  provided  France  can  be  dispossessed.  In  an 
article  on  “When  Germany  Wins,”  (N.  Y.  Independent, 
Dec.  7,  1914),  Herr  Dernburg,  the  former  head  of  the 
German  Colonial  Office,  declares  that  Germany  “must 
endeavor  to  get  some  territory  with  a  climate  fit  for  her 
people.”  “So  we  v/ill  have  to  turn  to  some  such  place 
like  Morocco.” 

It  must  be  apparent,  therefore,  to  even  the  casual 
reader  of  history,  that  back  of  the  present  struggle  lies 
the  ambition  of  the  nations  for  expansion.  Germany  is 
the  last  of  them  to  feel  this  passion.  England  and  France, 
having  acquired  all  they  want  and  practically  everything 
in  sight,  would  like  to  be  left  in  peaceful  possession. 
Russia,  however,  wants  a  highway  to  the  southern  ocean, 
and  for  this  purpose  alone  desires  more  territory.  How 
is  Germany  to  secure  colonies?  Simply  by  fighting  for 
them.  Is  she  justified  in  doing  this?  A  thousand  times, 
No.  The  bad  precedent  which  others  have  set  can  not 
excuse  her  before  the  bar  of  reason  and  conscience. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Germany  can  justify  herself  in 
every  step  by  quoting  precedents.  England  in  recent 
years  absorbed  two  South  African  republics.  She  drove 
the  French  out  of  Canada  and  the  Dutch  out  of  New 
York.  She  has  acquired  much  of  her  vast  domain  in 
unethical  ways.  The  same  is  true  of  France.  In  her 
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severe  methods  of  v/arfare  Germany  is  doing  exactly 
what  her  competitors  have  done.  Park  Benjamin,  a 
naval  expert,  in  commenting  on  the  recent  bombardment 
of  unfortified  towns  on  the  English  coast  by  German 
cruisers  calls  it  ''savage  and  not  civilized  warfare.”  And 
he  adds  that  "the  nearest  parallel  to  the  present  German 
onslaught  is  the  destruction  of  the  New  England  town  of 
Falmouth  by  British  warships  in  October,  1775.”  George 
Washington  denounced  this  as  "savage  cruelty”  and  "a 
new  exertion  of  despotic  barbarity.”  In  1814  the  city 
of  Washington  was  burned  by  the  British.  In  the  Boer 
war.  General  Roberts  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  build¬ 
ings  within  ten  miles  of  a  certain  railroad.  In  our  Civil 
War  the  Confederates  burned  Chambersburg,  and  the 
Union  army  destroyed  Atlanta.  Moreover,  our  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  not  in  accordance 
with  high  ethical  standards. 

Evil  precedents  can  not  excuse  a  nation  at  this  day  for 
plunging  the  world  into  war,  and  bringing  woe  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  innocent  persons.  After  all  is  it  essential  to  the 
great  mission  of  Germany  to  fight  for  expansion?  Are 
colonies  necessary  to  relieve  her  of  her  surplus  people  and 
her  surplus  products?  She  has  prospered  wonderfully 
in  the  last  generation  without  desirable  acquisitions  in 
heathen  lands.  The  world  is  open  to  her  to-day.  Her 
markets  are  every^vhere.  Her  people  are  welcome  in  all 
lands.  How  glad  the  United  States  would  be  to  add  more 
of  her  thrifty  people  to  its  population!  The  vast  and 
fertile  plains  of  western  Canada  are  waiting  for  her 
toilers.  South  America  would  profit  by  their  coming. 

The  Germany  of  the  past,  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
world,  the  Germany  of  Luther  and  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  was  great  when  she  was  small. 
Her  commercial  and  military  prosperity  are  actually 
reducing  her  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar  rich  and  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  the  unique  place  which  she  once  occupied. 

MILITARISM. 

The  longing  for  greatness  and  conquest  involves  stand¬ 
ing  armies  and  hence  militarism.  What  is  the  truth 
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about  militarism?  Surely  no  one  would  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  police  force  as  long  as  men  are  what  they 
are.  Safes  and  vaults  are  still  necessary  as  a  protection 
against  theft.  There  must  be  sufficient  strength  in  a 
nation’s  defenses  to  prevent  its  invasion.  This  is  a  mere 
truism.  Germany  argues  that  for  its  safety  it  required 
the  utmost  development  of  the  science  of  war  and  the  en¬ 
forced  military  discipline  of  every  able-bodied  man. 
From  its  point  of  view  the  present  crisis  justifies  this  be¬ 
lief.  And  England  deplores  the  fact  that  she  has  not 
been  a  military  nation.  Had  she  been  able  to  call  out  a 
million  soldiers  in  a  moment,  there  would  have  been  no 
war.  Her  little  handful  was  regarded  with  contempt  by 
the  Germans. 

There  is  the  oft  discussed  menace  of  uncivilized  peo¬ 
ples.  Must  not  the  advanced  races  protect  themselves? 
What  guaranty  is  there  that  the  barbarians  will  not  over¬ 
whelm  civilization  as  they  have  done  in  the  past?  What¬ 
ever  danger  there  may  be  from  this  source  may  be  greatly 
mntigated  if  not  entirely  averted  by  humane  treatment. 
It  is  alleged  that  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  not  a 
single  Quaker  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  uncivilized  peo¬ 
ple.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  a  police 
force  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world, 
why  should  it  not  be  made  up  of  forces  from  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  permanent  Hague  Tribunal?  Selfishness 
will  no  doubt  interpose  great  obstacles  to  such  a  scheme, 
but  it  must  come  some  day. 

It  is  the  shame  of  the  ages  that  England  and  Germany, 
the  two  most  progressive  and  most  Protestant  nations  of 
Europe,  should  be  seeking  to  destroy  each  other,  instead 
of  being  united  for  progress  and  good  order.  Self-pres¬ 
ervation  and  common  sense  dictate  that  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  must  finally 
unite  in  a  great  federation.  The  philosopher  Kant  de¬ 
clared  a  century  ago  that  there  would  be  no  lasting  peace 
in  Europe  until  it  became  a  republic.  The  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war  made  France  a  republic.  Let  us  hope  that  im¬ 
perial  power,  wherever  it  exists,  will  have  its  wings  clip¬ 
ped  in  the  present  war.  The  enormous  authority  still 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  an  anachronism,  intolera¬ 
ble  to  an  American. 

In  making  an  exception  of  Russia  in  a  possible  federa¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  enormous  strides  which 
that  vast  empire  is  making.  Its  rulers  have  generally 
been  men  and  women  of  broad  outlook,  who  have  done  all 
that  was  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  Signs 
of  order  and  cohesion  are  evident  throughout  the  vast 
realm  covering  one-sixth  of  land  of  the  globe.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  authors  and  the  artists  which  Russia  has 
produced,  we  should  not  forget  that  Alexander  II  freed 
the  serfs  without  resort  to  arms  before  Lincoln  issued 
the  emancipation  proclamation  in  our  own  land,  that  his 
grandson,  Nicholas  II,  the  present  Czar,  proposed  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  granted  large  powers  to  the  Douma, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  war  has  abolished  through¬ 
out  the  empire  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants. 
A  great  land  with  such  a  ruler  is  not  to  ,be  spoken  of  con¬ 
temptuously. 

The  burdens  of  militarism  on  land  and  sea  can  be 
greatly  lessened  after  the  unhappy  war  is  over  and  be¬ 
fore  the  happy  day  of  a  grand  federation  by  agreements 
to  limit  armaments  and  the  size  of  standing  armies  and 
conscriptions  to  what  might  be  termed  comparative  and 
bare  necessity.  Moreover,  the  manufacture  of  guns,  ar¬ 
mor-plate  and  other  military  supplies  should  be  under¬ 
taken  exclusively  by  national  governments  and  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  private  parties,  who  have  been  found  to 
be  in  collusion  with  the  jingo  elements  which  incite  peo¬ 
ple  to  strife. 

DIVINE  JUDGMENT  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  made  men  tremble  for  the  ark 
of  God.  A  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  apparent  fail¬ 
ure  of  Christianity  in  Europe  was  common.  It  had  been 
hoped  and  prophesied  that  war  was  impossible.  Never¬ 
theless  the  crash  came.  It  was  bound  to  come.  All  the 
elements  of  a  collapse  were  present,  and  a  small  thing 
disturbed  the  equilibrium.  But  did  Christianity  fall? 
Nay  verily.  The  house  had  been  built  on  the  sand,  “and  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew 
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and  smote  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the 
fall  thereof.”  The  old  world  kingdoms  are  built  upon 
strategy  and  policy  and  brute  force,  not  upon  truth  and 
love.  They  are  like  the  great  image  of  which  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  dreamed.  In  spite  of  its  golden  head  and  silver 
body  and  thighs  of  brass  and  legs  of  iron,  it  fell  before 
the  stone  which  smote  it,  because  its  feet  were  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay.  Christianity  has  not  failed,  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  has.  Let  us  hope  that  men  will  build 
more  wisely. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  hovering  over  the  devas¬ 
tated  fields  of  Europe  to-day,  beckoning  the  erring  back 
to  the  sanctuaries,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  feeding  the  starving  multitudes.  Like  a  forgiving 
mother  she  is  folding  to  her  bosom  her  wayward  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  eyes  are  being  opened  and  they  see  that 
they  have  spent  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  and 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  They  will  abandon 
the  false  philosophies  of  life,  and  the  false  bases  of  trade ; 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
will  once  more  become  their  creed. 

The  Christian  view  of  God  recognizes  Him  as  ever 
present  and  deeply  concerned  about  His  world.  He  has 
established  a  natural  and  moral  order  in  the  universe 
which  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  Its  application 
to  the  individual  is  evident  and  acknowledged.  Fire 
burns  him;  water  drowns  him;  extravagance  impover¬ 
ishes  him;  hatred  recoils  on  him;  vice  destroys  him.  It 
is  strange  that  a  law  so  universal  and  irrevocable  should 
not  be  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations. 

The  nations  have  once  more  been  called  to  judgment, 
swift  and  terrible.  A  frightful  indictment  can  justly  be 
brought  against  every  one  of  them  now  at  war.  They 
have  all  seized  the  lands  of  the  defenseless.  England 
forced  the  opium  trade  in  China.  France  has  abandoned 
religion.  Belgium  cut  olf  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the 
Congo.  Germany  shared  in  the  dismemberment  of  Po¬ 
land,  appropriated  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  worse  than 
all  has  lost  the  faith  of  the  Reformation.  Austria  has 
been  a  land  of  perpetual  strife;  and  Russia  a  nation  in 
tumult,  cruelly  repressing  the  efforts  for  larger  liberty. 
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On  the  continent  the  life  of  the  poor  has  been  very  hard. 
Every  peasant  carries  a  soldier  on  his  back.  Poor  women 
are  doomed  in  numberless  cases  to  do  the  work  of  beasts. 

The  ancient  empires  went  down  through  the  decay  of 
the  people,  in  spite  of  magnificent  achievements  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Their  militarism  was  at  once  their 
strength  and  their  weakness.  Vast  armies  plundered 
and  destroyed  great  cities,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the 
colossal  ruins  of  once  mighty  empires. 

Who  can  doubt  that  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Petrograd  may  share  the  fate  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Car¬ 
thage,  Tyre  and  Jerusalem?  These  ancient  cities  were 
once  the  proud  mistresses  of  noble  empires,  which  failed 
in  truth  and  justice  and  were  crushed  ‘fin  the  mills  of 
God.’’  The  Lord  God  Almighty  is  again  teaching  the  na¬ 
tions  that  hatred  and  violence  are  their  undoing.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  interpret  the  ways  of  God  in  all  their 
details  but  we  know  that  He  can  tolerate  no  evil  and  that 
His  Kingdom  will  surely  come  and  triumph  over  all  op¬ 
position.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  illustrates 
the  divine  method  and  purpose.  Jehovah  rescued  the 
praying  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  destroyed 
the  idolatrous  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.  He  brought 
the  faithful  into  the  Promised  Land,  and  when  they  for¬ 
sook  Him  their  enemies  carried  them  into  captivity.  He 
inspired  the  building  of  Jerusalem  and  its  glorious  tem¬ 
ple,  and  He  allowed  them,  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  the  Gentiles  when  His  people  forsook  His  ways.  Na¬ 
tions  can  not  forever  defy  God  and  the  eternal  principles 
of  righteousness  and  love.  Will  the  European  nations, 
will  America  and  the  whole  world,  heed  the  frightful  les¬ 
son  which  is  now  being  written  in  fire  and  blood  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France? 


A  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE. 

O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  we  adore  Thee,  Who  art  infinite 
in  power,  wisdom  and  love.  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Thee;  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
foundation  of  Thy  throne. 

We  approach  Thee  in  deep  humility.  We  are  bowed 
under  a  sense  of  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  nations. 
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whom  Thou  didst  make  of  one  blood.  We  confess  that 
we  have  not  kept  Thy  precepts  nor  walked  in  the  way  of 
Thy  commandments.  We  have  been  greedy  of  gain;  we 
have  been  proud  and  presumptuous;  we  have  not  loved 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves;  we  have  not  forgiven  our 
enemies.  We  have  been  heedless  of  Thy  warnings  and 
unmindful  of  Thy  judgments  upon  the  nations  of  yore. 
And  we  have  not  preached  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
according  to  Thy  commandment. 

We  cry  unto  Thee,  Almighty  God,  in  our  distress,  and 
beseech  Thee  to  have  mercy  upon  us  and  especially  upon 
the  nations  engaged  in  war.  Have  compassion  upon  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  in  their  agony,  upon  the  homeless, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Mitigate  the  horrors  of  bat¬ 
tle  and  moderate  the  cruelties  of  war.  Thou  art  our  only 
hope.  Thy  strong  hand  alone  can  stay  the  devastation. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  the  nations.  Overrule,  we  pray 
Thee,  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  who  thirst  for  blood. 
Bring  to  naught  the  selfish  plans  of  all  who  lust  after 
power.  Open  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  blinded  by  error, 
and  give  wisdom  to  those  who  labor  for  peace. 

0,  Christ,  strengthen  Thy  Church  throughout  the  world 
that  she  may  not  be  overwhelmed  with  despondency  in 
this  time  of  tribulation  and  fail  of  her  duty. 

0,  God,  hasten  the  coming  of  Thy  kingdom  in  all  lands. 
Pour  out  Thy  spirit  upon  all  people,  and  incline  their 
hearts  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  Thy  Son.  Bless  all  who 
are  in  authority  that  they  may  govern  wisely,  and  above 
all  seek  Thy  honor  and  glory.  Speed  the  day  when  na¬ 
tion  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  learn 
war  any  more. 

Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  own  land  with  peace  and 
plenty.  Preserve  unto  us  the  liberty  which  we  now  en¬ 
joy,  and  deliver  us  from  violence  and  corruption.  Teach 
us  to  take  to  heart  the  solemn  lessons  of  these  days. 
Graciously  direct  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
those  associated  with  him  that  they  may  become  media¬ 
tors  between  the  nations  in  strife. 

All  of  which  we  ask  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Savior.  Amen. 

Gettysburg y  Pa,,  Dec.  31,  1914. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

CRITICISM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN,  D.D. 

I. 


To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  a  brief  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  the  movement  is  necessary. 

1.  The  rise  of  Old  Testament  criticism  is  usually 
traced  to  questions  raised  by  a  Jewish  commentator, 
Aben  Ezra,  the  famous  rabbi  of  Toledo,  in  the  twelfth 
century  A.  D.,  and  revived  by  Hobbs,  Spinoza,  Brian 
Walton  and  others  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
questions  revolved  about  a  small  number  of  passages 
which  appeared  to  imply  a  later  redaction  than  the  rest 
of  the  narrative:  e.  g.,  “And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land^’  (Gen.  xii.  6),  “These  are  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of  Edom  bofere  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel’'  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31)  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  burial  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.)  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  obvious  descrepancies  had 
never  been  noticed  before.  They  form  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  many  of  the  discussions  of  the  church  fathers.^ 
But  from  their  day  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  no  theory  of  Old  Testament  criticism  had  been 
formulated.  The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  great  critical  revival  due  to  the  new  learning 

1.  In  “To  Paulinus”  Jerome  discussed  the  burial  of  Moses  and 
the  phrase  “to  this  day.”  The  Christians  of  Carthage  were  fa¬ 
miliar,  from  the  pen  of  Augustine,  with  such  questions  as:  The 
days  of  creation,  the  evolution  of  time  in  the  several  days,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  narratives  in  Gen.  i  and  ii.  In  “De  Civitate 
Dei”  we  find  such  questions  discussed  as.  Who  was  Cain’s  wife? 
Who  populated  the  city  which  he  built?  Who  were  the  sons  of  God 
in  Gen.  vi?  Similar  discussions  are  to  be  found  in  Chrysostom  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
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which  followed  the  emigration  of  scholars  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Cardinal  Ximines,  with  the  aid  of  Christian 
and  Jewish  scholars,  issued  the  world-famous  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglot  (1513-17).  Erasmus  published  his 
Greek  Testament  in  1516.  Elias  Levita  and  Jacob  ben 
Chayim  introduced  Christians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures.  Reuchlin  published  his  Hebrew  gram¬ 
mar  in  1506.  The  Reformers  applied  critical  tests  to 
the  traditional  theories  of  the  Bible  and  eliminated  the 
Apochrypha.  They  also  revived  the  ancient  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
Chronicles,  James,  H  Peter,  Jude  and  Revelation.  Lu¬ 
ther  denied  the  Apocalypse  to  John,  Ecclesiastes  to  Solo¬ 
mon  and  said  on  one  occasion.  What  matters  it  if  Moses 
should  not  have  written  the  Pentateuch?-  Calvin  dealt 
critically  with  Hebrews,  Psalms  and  Malachi,  attributing 
the  last  to  Ezra.  The  first  approach  to  a  formal  critical 
theory  was  made  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Vetringa  and  Fleury,  who  maintained  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  held  that  Moses  made 
use  of  earlier  documents.  Simon,  the  French  Oratorian 
(d.  1712)  in  his  “Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament'' 
(1678),  attributed  the  work  of  final  redaction  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  prophetic  schools. 

2.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Jean  Astruc,  neither  a 
scholar  nor  a  theologian  but  a  man  of  science,  court  phy¬ 
sician,  to  discover  the  critical  secret  and  to  forge  the 
novum  organum  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  As  a  devout  Catholic  he  feared  that  his  work 
would  do  harm  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  until  1753, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  that  he  ventured  to  publish  his 
work  under  the  title:  ‘‘Conjectures  as  to  the  Original 
Memoirs  Which  It  Appears  that  Moses  Used  in  Compos¬ 
ing  the  Book  of  Genesis."  It  is  perhaps  worth  while 
quoting  his  argument  in  his  own  words: 

“In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  God  is  designated  by 
two  different  names.  The  first  is  Elohim,  for,  while  this 
name  has  other  meanings  in  Hebrew,  it  is  especially  ap- 

2.  Tischreden,  I.  p.  28— Walsch  Ed.  xiv.  35,  146-153. 
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plied  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  other  name  is  Jehovah, 
great  name  of  God  expressing  His  essence. 
Now,  one  might  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  used 
indiscriminatelj^  as  synonomous  terms,  merely  to  lend 
variety  to  the  style.  This,  however,  would  be  an  error. 
The  names  are  never  intermixed;  there  are  whole  chap¬ 
ters,  or  large  parts  of  chapters,  where  God  is  called 
Elohim,  and  others  at  least  as  numerous  in  which  He  is 
called  Jehovah.  If  Moses  were  the  author  of  Genesis 
we  should  have  to  ascribe  this  strange  and  harsh  varia¬ 
tion  to  him.  But  can  we  conceive  such  negligence  in  the 
composition  of  such  a  short  book  as  Genesis?  Shall  we 
impute  to  Moses  a  fault  such  as  no  other  writer  has  com¬ 
mitted?  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  explain  Genesis  by 
supposing  that  it  was  composed  of  two  or  three  memoirs, 
the  authors  of  which  gave  these  different  names  to  God?’" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Astruc  had  four  columns  of 
sources.  He  believed  this  was  the  way  Moses  used  his 
material.  He  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  Moses’  hand  that 
compiled  Genesis,  but  he  was  confident  that  he  had  found 
a  clue  to  its  composition. 

3.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  higher  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Astruc’s  work  received  a 
cold  welcome  in  his  own  communion,  and  indeed  among 
his  compatriots.  His  mantle  fell  on  a  German.  J.  G. 
Eichhorn  (Jena  and  Goettingen),  from  whom  came  the 
name  “Higher  Criticism,”  learned  of  Astruc’s  theory  at 
second  hand  and  refused  to  read  his  book  until  he  had 
made  independent  investigations.  He  confirmed  Astruc’s 
findings  and  added  other  criteria  besides  the  divine 
names  to  differentiate  the  documents.  He  extended  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  whole  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  expressing  the  opinion,  long  since  antiquated,  that 
the  last  four  books  were  compiled  from  separate  writings 
of  Moses  by  an  unknowm  redactor.  Eichhorn’s  Early 
Document  theory  (TJy^kunclen  Hypothese)  made  almost 
as  much  stir  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena  did  a  century  later. 

4.  There  were  now  two  main  strands  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics,  which 
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were  known  as  E  and  J.  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Ilgen,  Eichhorn's  successor  at  Jena, 
announced  that  he  found  two  writers  in  Genesis,  each 
with  a  style  unmistakably  his  own,  who  habitually  used 
that  divine  name  Elohim  and  he  named  the  second  E2; 
but  his  hypothesis  was  forgotten  for  fifty  years.  The 
work  of  Eichhorn  was  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  into  any  number  of  fragments.  A  Scottish 
priest,  Alexander  Geddes  (1792)  gave  the  name  Frag¬ 
mentary  Hypothesis,  claiming  that  the  whole  Pentateuch 
was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  loose  scraps  of  various 
age  and  worth,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Ged¬ 
des'  hypothesis  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  J.  S. 
Vater,  who,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
thought  that  Genesis  alone  was  composed  of  thirty-nine 
fragments.  This  theory  ran  its  course,  receiving  its 
death-blow  at  the  hands  of  Heinrich  Ewald  in  his  Die 
Composition  der  Genesis,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
nineteen. 

5.  The  Supplement  Theory  was  the  reaction  from  the 
Fragmentary  Hypothesis,  according  to  which  it  was  no 
longer  held  that  documents  by  different  authors  were 
pieced  together  by  a  redactor,  but  that  a  single  ancient 
work  (E)  was  taken  by  a  later  writer  (J)  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  This  original  record 
(Grundschrift)  was  amplified  by  degrees  until,  by  sup¬ 
plementing  E  with  J,  and  EJ  with  D  (Deut.)  and  EJD 
with  P  (the  E2  of  Ilgen)  we  have  the  text  in  its  present 
form.  This  was  the  theory  of  de  Wette  (1845)  and 
Bleek  (1860).  The  writers  of  this  school  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  relative  date  of  E  and  J,  but  they 
still  held  to  this  order.  De  Wette,  in  his  candidate's  dis¬ 
sertation  in  1805,  called  attention  to  the  individual  quali¬ 
ties  of  Deuteronomy  and  identified  it  with  the  law-book 
discovered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (621  B.  C.)  De  Wette 
and  Bleek  also  extended  the  application  of  the  critical 
principle  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  in  which  were  found 
various  threads  of  the  preceding  narrative,  a  theory 
now  accepted  by  modern  criticism. 

6.  For  the  next  half  century  the  ruling  genius  of  Old 
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Testament  criticism  was  Heinrich  Ewald  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  Supplement  Theory. 
He  began  with  the  undivided  E  document,  which  he 
called  the  '‘Book  of  Origins, as  the  groundwork  of  the 
Pentateuch.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  later  and  more 
detailed  J.  Back  of  both  Ewald  said  the  existence  of 
certain  ancient  sources  could  be  detected:  (1)  The  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah;  (2)  A  Biography  of  Moses; 
(3)  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  assigned  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  With  Ewald  we 
begin  to  get  away  from  Moses.  He  put  D  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh  and  postulated  two  redactors — one  who  com¬ 
bined  P,  J  and  E,  and  a  final  redactor  whose  work  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  first  third  of  Solomon's  reign — a  historical 
survey  looking  back  to  the  creation  and  taking  Israel  as 
the  center  of  all  nations  and  as  the  final  purpose  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  author  was  assumed  to  be  a  priest,  anxious 
that  no  non-Aaronic  priest  should  be  found  in  a  Mosaic 
sanctuary.  But  this  priestly  author  was  no  narrow  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  no  mere  professional  compiler.  Ewald  speaks 
of  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  his  style,  whose  work 
“breathes  a  fresh  poetic  air,  which,  from  its  florid  style 
and  description  belongs  to  the  finest  period  of  Hebrew 
literature."  It  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  critical  judgment  which  has  taken  place,  to  com¬ 
pare  the  statement  of  a  more  modern  critic,  like  Dillmann, 
who  says,  speaking  of  Gen.  i:  “It  is  juridically  precise 
and  formal,  its  language  somewhat  stiff  and  monoto¬ 
nous." 

7.  So  far,  with  the  exception  of  De  Wette  and  Eich- 
horn,  who  wrote  from  a  rationalistic  standpoint,  the 
path  of  criticism  had  kept  to  the  main  postulates  of 
Astruc.  The  critics  aimed  at  reconciling  the  critical 
analysis  with  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  dis¬ 
sected  records.  They  had,  moreover,  uniformly  assigned 
priority  of  date  to  the  more  formal  and  less  graphic  E. 
The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  a  great  change  was  to 
take  place.  In  1834  Ed.  Reuss  was  lecturing  on  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Theology  at  Strassburg,  and  by  the  development 
theory  he  found  it  psychologically  impossible  that  a  na- 
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tion  should  begin  its  history  with  a  fully  developed  code 
of  laws.  But  how  was  he  to  explain  the  case  of  Israel? 
Criticism  did  not  help  him,  for  Deuteronomy  was  the 
only  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  had  been  “placed 
in  its  environment.”  It  came  to  him  as  an  intuition 
that  the  Prophets  were  earlier  than  the  Law  and  the 
Psalms  later  than  both.  Fairbairn  says:  “In  Germany 
every  speculation  has  its  corresponding  theological  ten¬ 
dency.”  In  1835,  the  year  which  saw  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  Bauer’s  Leben  Jesu,  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  Reuss’  intuition,  Wm.  Vatke  published  his  Biblische 
Theologie,  in  which,  avowedly  from  the  Hegelian  stand¬ 
point,  he  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  Reuss,  viz.,  that 
Prophetism  antedated  Mosaism,  which  must  now  be  put 
late.^  This  theory  was  brilliantly  developed  and  popu¬ 
larized  by  K.  H.  Graf  of  Leipzig,  a  pupil  of  Reuss’,  in  his 
Geschichte-Buecher  des  Alt  T.  (1866) ,  and  to-day  the  the¬ 
ory  is  popularly  known  as  the  Grafian  Hypothesis.  Hup- 
feld,  the  successor  of  Gesenius  at  Halle,  added  an  element 
to  the  case  in  1853  by  reviving  Ilgen’s  forgotten  E2, 
which  now  became  the  P  code  in  the  new  analysis.  The 
literary  problem  of  criticism  was  now  solved,  and  from 
this  time  forward  the  historical  question  of  the  relative 
dates  of  these  several  authors  occupied  the  critics.  Graf, 
working  from  621  B.  C.  as  a  starting  point,  had  called 
attention  to  the  great  difference  between  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  22-xxiii)  and  the  body  of  the  Priestly 
legislation.  The  Priest  code  is  partly  historical  and 
partly  legislative.  The  former  he  held  to  be  pre-exilic, 
the  latter  post-exilic.  The  post-exilic  date  of  the  P  code 
now  became  the  important  question  of  criticism,  and  it 
was  while  the  discussion  of  this  point  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  Old  Testament  scholars  that  Wellhausen’s 
Geschichte  Israels  appeared  (1878).  Kuenen  styled  this 
work  “the  crowning  fight  of  the  long  campaign  of  criti¬ 
cism.”  Cornill  says  that  since  its  appearance  the  whole 
science  of  Old  Testament  Introduction  has  ranged  itself 
around  the  question,  for  or  against  Wellhausen.  Well- 
hausen  wrote  with  the  pen  of  a  wizard  and  for  a  quarter 

3.  Vatke  afterwards  retracted  this  theory  under  the  influence 
of  Bleek  and  Ewald. 
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of  a  century  made  Goettingen  a  rendezvous  for  foreign 
students  who  sought  to  drink  at  the  fountain-source  of 
radical  criticism.  He  reviewed  the  whole  critical  prob¬ 
lem,  setting  no  check  to  his  genius.  Taking  his  cue  from 
Vatke,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  master  in  criticism, 
he  rang  the  changes  on  the  famous  Four  Points  of  his 
theory. 

(1) .  A  central  place  of  worship  does  not  appear  until 
Deuteronomy,  which  is  not  earlier  than  the  18th  year  of 
Josiah. 

(2) .  Similarly,  sacrifice  was  not  originally  localized 
but  occurred  in  every  slaughter  and  every  meal.  Only 
after  Ezekiel  is  it  limited  to  a  central  place  and  to  the 
hands  of  priests. 

(3) .  The  sacred  calendar  had  a  similar  development 
from  only  the  Spring  festival  at  the  time  of  sheep-shear¬ 
ing  to  three  in  JE  and  D  and  five  in  P. 

(4) .  Originally  there  was  no  distinction  between 
Priests  and  Levites  (cf.  D),  that  distinction  coming  in 
only  with  Ezekiel  and  the  P  code,  when  the  sons  of  Za- 
dok  were  reduced  to  hierodulic  service, 

Wellhausen’s  name  is  famous  because  with  consum¬ 
mate  literary  skill  he  drew  the  picture  of  Israel  which 
his  premises  required.  It  is  to  be  read  in  English  in  his 
article  on  ‘TsraeF’  in  the  IX  ed.  of  the  Enc.  Brittanica. 
Israel  was  but  a  desert  tribe,  like  other  Semites,  and 
Israel's  religion  had  a  correspondingly  low  origin.  The 
Patriarchs  were  adherents  of  animism  and  fetishism.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  no  real  monotheism  or  moral 
idea  of  God.  The  God  of  Israel  came  to  be  distinctly 
recognized  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
in  the  conflict  with  the  Canaanite  gods.  It  was  not  until 
the  8th  century  B.  C.  that  ethical  monotheism,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Israel,  was  created  by  the  Prophets.  In  the 
legislation  of  the  Priests,  which  followed  the  age  of 
prophecy,  this  faith  became  stereotyped  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  With  a  bold  hand  Wellhausen  drew  the  conclusion 
of  the  radical  critical  hypothesis,  and  we  may  date  from 
the  appearance  of  his  work  the  distinction  between  radi¬ 
cal  and  conservative  criticism.  The  Wellhausen  school 
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has  assumed  an  air  of  confidence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  that  its  hypothesis  has  been  championed  by  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  Old  Tesetament  scholars.  To 
this  school  belong  such  names  as  Reuss,  Duhm,  Stade, 
Wildeboer,  Kautzsch,  Holzinger,  Cornill,  Gunkel,  Guthe, 
Budde  and  many  others  in  Germany;  Colenso,  Stanley, 
Cheyne,  Carpenter,  Ottley  and  Bennett  in  England;  the 
Davidsons,  Robertson  Smith  and  G.  A.  Smith  in  Scot¬ 
land;  Toy,  Moore,  H.  Preserved  Smith,  W.  R.  Harper, 
Briggs,  Brown,  Haupt,  Peters,  Jastrow,  Kent,  Torrey 
and  Paton,  among  others,  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Wellhausen’s  followers  include 
the  Abbe  Loisy,  Pere  Lagrange  and  Salvator  Minocchi. 

IL 

1.  The  critical  hypothesis  has  not  gone  unchallenged 
at  any  stage  of  its  development.  There  was  the  reaction 
of  the  old  orthodox  school  of  Germany  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  represented  by  such  scholars  as  Heng- 
stenberg,  Haevernick,  Keil,  Kurtz,  and  others,  who 
strenuously  denied  the  literary  premises  of  criticism,  and 
Oehler,  whose  monumental  work  on  Old  Testament  The¬ 
ology  has  stood  the  tests  of  a  generation  as  to  its  scien¬ 
tific  worth.  In  Great  Britain  the  traditional  views  were 
ably  defended  by  Pusey,  Liddon,  J.  Robertson,  Princ. 
Douglas.  W.  H.  H.  Wright,  and  the  authors  of  Lex  Mo- 
saica ;  and  in  America  by  Green,  Bissell,  McDill,  McGar- 
vey  and  G.  F.  Wright. 

2.  More  recently  three  interesting  movements  have 
arrested  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  in  ‘fits  course  of  un¬ 
challenged  and  irresistable  triumph”  (Cornill). 

(1).  The  first  in  time  was  an  aggressive  movement 
made  by  the  Assyriologists  to  bring  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  religion  of  Israel  into  line  with  the  increasing 
mass  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  ancient  Eastern 
civilization.  The  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
religions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  particularly  the  latter, 
revealed  a  large  number  of  sagas,  such  as  those  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  flood  and  astral  phenomena)  which 
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embody  motifs  found  all  over  the  world,  Israel  being  no 
exception  to  the  play  of  these  original  sources.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  school,  all  religious  myths  and  customs  are  re¬ 
lated  to  these  astral  phenomena,  including  number. 
Twelve,  seven  and  four  are  particularly  astral  numbers. 
Hugo  Winckler  (Geschichte  Israels)  and  Alfred  Jere- 
mias  {Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Altens  Orients) 
made  the  application  of  this  “pan-babylonianism^’  to  the 
Old  Testament.  According  to  the  P  code  alone  it  is  said 
that  Abraham's  family  came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in 
southern  Babylonia.  The  Wellhausen  criticism  dis¬ 
missed  the  story  as  a  late  fabrication.  Pan-babylonian- 
ism  sees  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  migration  of  the  Sem¬ 
itic  races  about  2,000  B.  C.  Winckler  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  in  which  Abraham  is  placed 
Babylonian  culture  was  at  its  zenith,  the  discovery  of  the 
Tell-el-Amarna  Tablets  showing  that  centuries  later  the 
Babylonian  language  was  the  medium  of  intercourse  in 
the  near  East.  It  will  not  be  profitable  to  go  into  the 
minutiae  of  pan-babylonianism.  They  may  be  read  in 
Jeremias'  book  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Our  interest  in  it  now  is  that  both  Winckler  and  Jere- 
mias  held  that  there  was  a  historic  background  to  the 
early  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  them  they  are  really  polemical 
writings  of  a  religio-political  nature,  cast  in  the  mould 
of  their  age.  The  effect  of  Pan-babylonianism  on  Old 
Testament  criticism  was  to  discredit  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  of  Wellhausen  and  to  push  back  the  dawn  of 
culture  in  the  East  millenniums;  in  other  words,  to  find 
in  the  Old  Testament  a  substantially  true  reflection  of 
the  ancient  Orient.  Jeremias,  who  is  a  Lutheran  pastor 
in  Leipzig,  holds  firmly  the  historicity  of  the  early  narra¬ 
tives  of  Genesis  and  he  believes  that  Pan-babylonianism 
has  destroyed  Wellhausenism. 

(2).  It  is  more  difficult  to  characterize  the  second  of 
the  above-mentioned  movements.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
characterized  as  the  intensive  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  positive  theologians.  The  men  of  this  school,  open  to 
all  that  the  champions  of  Oriental  culture  have  to  say  and 
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the  majority  of  them  accepting  the  literary  analysis  of 
the  Old  Testament,  give  a  greater  credence  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  believ¬ 
ing  that  these  Scriptures  correctly  present  the  movement 
of  divine  revelation.  They  therefore  reject  the  Well- 
hausen  evolutionary  hypothesis  of  the  priority  of  Pro- 
phetism  and  the  subsequence  of  Mosaism.  ‘‘They  see  in 
the  Old  Testament  religion,’’  says  Prof.  Feine  of  Halle, 
speaking  for  the  school,  “the  dispensation  of  God’s  re¬ 
deeming  will  and  view  all  differences  between  it  and 
other  Oriental  religions  from  that  angle.  In  details  there 
are  manifold  shades  of  difference  among  those  who  form 
this  group.  Some  accept  the  results  of  literary  criticism 
to  a  large  extent,  but  deny  Wellhausen’s  interpretation 
of  history;  others  combine  their  belief  in  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  with  the  religio-historical  evolutionism ;  others 
again  are  quite  independent.  The  one  thing  which  has 
united  this  group  of  scholars  is  the  conviction  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  religion  disclosed  in  the  Old  Testament.” 
The  nestor  of  this  school  is  Prof.  Ed.  Koenig  of  Bonn. 
Of  the  same  school  are  Orelli,  Kittel,  Sellin,  Giesebrecht, 
Proksch  and  Lotz.  Principal  Skinner  has  recently  writ¬ 
ten:  “Among  the  older  Hebraists  of  Germany  Koenig 
occupies  a  position  in  many  ways  unique.  There  are 
few  branches  of  Old  Testament  scholarship  to  which  he 
has  not  made  solid  and  valuable  contributions.  In  phi¬ 
lology,  in  criticism,  in  history  and  in  Biblical  theology 
his  work  is  distinguished  by  a  massive  erudition  and  an 
indefatigable  thoroughness  of  research  which  leaves  no 
stone  unturned  under  which  a  truth  or  even  a  fallacy 
may  lurk.”  Koenig  is  profoundly  conscious  of  the  super¬ 
natural  origin  and  character  of  the  religion  of  Israel  and 
has  challenged  all  speculations  which  would  efface  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  religions  of  the  world. 
In  1884  he  published  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  altisraelit- 
schen  Religions geschichte,  which  closes  with  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “I  will  make  it  impossible  that  irreverence  to¬ 
ward  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  should  come  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  in  Old  Testament  science.”  That  has  been 
the  keynote  of  his  life-work.  In  his  Geschichte  des 
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Reiches  Gottes  (1907)  and  more  particularly  in  his 
monumental  work,  Geschichte  der  Alttestamentlichen 
Religion  (1912)  he  proves  from  the  J  and  E  documents 
of  the  critics  that  in  the  post-Mosaic  and  pre-Prophetic 
period  of  Israel’s  religious  development,  in  spite  of  the 
low  tendencies  which  were  then  prevalent,  Jehovah  was 
worshiped  as  a  moral  personality,  the  God  of  individuals 
and  the  guide  of  destiny ;  and  from  that  he  reasons  back 
to  Moses  and  his  work.  Similarly  he  answers  the  Well- 
hausen  contention  that  the  Prophets  were  the  founders 
of  Israel’s  religion  by  proving  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Prophets  themselves  that  they  were  merely  reformers, 
that  they  were  aware  of  a  divine  message  which  led  them 
to  urge  their  contemporaries  to  return  to  the  religion 
founded  long  before  in  the  early  days  of  Israel  (Hos.  xi. 
1)  and  to  protest  against  Israel’s  deviation  from  that 
ancient  standard^ — a  point  in  which  he  has  been  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  such  stout  Wellhausen  adherents  as  Stade 
(Attest,  Theol,  Sec.  105)  and  Volz  (MoseiEin  Beitrag 
zur  Untersuchung  ueber  die  Urspruenge  des  israeliti- 
schen  Religion) .  Having  established  that  point  he 
pressed  the  question  whether  the  beginning  of  the  true 
religion  of  Israel  did  not  antedate  Moses.  Were  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  polydaemonists  and  fetish-worshipers  like  other 
ancient  peoples  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  the 
Wellhausen  school  contended?  Koenig  insists  that  the 
assertion  is  an  unhistorical  statement  inasmuch  as  Abra¬ 
ham  separated  himself  even  from  his  parents  precisely 
because  of  his  religion.  In  his  great  work  he  has  sifted 
the  evidence  most  carefully  and  patiently,  and  his  ver¬ 
dict  is  that  the  Bible  is  absolutely  correct  in  calling  the 
religion  of  the  patriarchs  *‘the  first  degree”  of  the  true 
religion  of  Israel.  Koenig  similarly  returns  a  scientific 
negative  to  such  questions  as:  Was  the  name  Jahve 
borrowed  from  the  Midianites?  Was  Jahve  looked  upon 
originally  as  a  god  of  thunderstorms — a  sort  of  Vulcan 
who  demanded  to  be  worshiped  by  human  sacrifice?  Did 
^*the  desert  religion”  of  Mosaic  Israel  turn  into  “a  rustic 

4.  Cf.  Koenig’s  Geschichte  &c.,  p.  343  f. 
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religion’^  after  the  immigration  into  Canaan?  Was  the 
Ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  regarded  as  a  representation 
of  Jahve?  Was  the  religion  of  Israel  “enriched”  by  the 
myths  and  legends  of  Babylon?  Did  the  name  of  God 
Jahve  Sabaoth,  which  is  introduced  as  early  as  I  Sam. 
i.  3  mean  “the  god  of  mythological  powers”  (lightning, 
rain,  etc.)  ?  These,  and  many  other  similar  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  Wellhausen  construction  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  been  critically  examined  by  Koenig, 
who,  with  indefatigable  patience,  has  shown  that  the 
sources  do  not  warrant  the  interpretation  forced  upon 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  put  together  as  we 
have  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  the  real  de¬ 
velopment  of  Israel’s  religion.  A  translation  of  this 
great  work  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of  our  English  equip¬ 
ment  for  Old  Testament  study. 

(3).  The  third  challenger  of  Wellhausenism  is  what 
we  may  term  broadly  archaeological  research.  This  has 
been  prosecuted  by  the  textual  critic’s  microscope  and  the 
excavator’s  spade.  The  appearance  of  Swete’s  edition 
of  the  LXX  in  1902  quickened  interest  in  the  variant 
readings  of  the  Greek  text  and  furnished  a  convenient 
apparatus  by  which  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  divine  names.  In  1903  the  Rev.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Dahse,  a  German  pastor,  pointed  out  180  depart¬ 
ures  from  the  existing  Hebrew  text  in  the  use  of  the 
names  for  God  in  the  Books  Genesis  to  Numbers.  In 
1904  Prof.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  in  the  Grenfield  lectures 
at  Oxford,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  104  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Pentateuch  6eo^  appears  for  the  Hebrew 
Jahve,  while  in  91  passages  Kuptog  6  6eos  appears  for  the 
same  name,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Septuagintal  usage 
by  no  means  bore  out  the  analysis  of  the  critics.  He 
suggested— and  it  was  a  very  sane  suggestion — that  the 
intermingled  use  of  the  names  Jahve  and  Elohim  might 
be  due  to  “J”  and  “E”  rescensions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
latter  being  a  popular  rescript  for  common  use  to  avoid 
the  sacred  tetragrammaton  which  was  not  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  Sellin’s  suggestion 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitung  that  the  variation  of 
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the  names  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  liturgical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  original  material.  In  1908  Prof.  B.  D.  Erd- 
mans  of  Leyden,  Keuenen's  successor,  announced  his 
quittal  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  in  which  he  had  his 
training  and  he  took  the  position  that  there  was  a  poly¬ 
theistic  background  behind  the  traditions  of  Genesis, 
tracing  four  stages  of  development  in  the  monotheistic 
interpretation  of  the  material : 

(1) .  Remnants  of  undiluted  polytheism  in  which 
Jahve  does  not  appear.  E.g.,  Gen.  xxxv.  1-7. 

(2) .  Legends  which  recognize  Jahve  as  one  among 
many  gods.  iv..  ix.,  18-27,  xxii.,  xxvii. 

(3) .  Polytheistic  legends  which  are  transferred  to 
Jahve  as  the  true  God.  ii.,  iii.,  vi.,  1-8,  vi.,  1-5,  viii.  20- 
22,  xi.  1-9,  etc. 

(4)  .  Late  editions  of  a  purely  monotheistic  character. 
XV.  1-6,  xvii.,  xxxv.  9-15,  etc. 

More  recently  Dahse  has  presented  an  elaborately- 
worked-out  theory  according  to  which  the  alternation  of 
the  divine  names  is  due  to  the  use  of  different  names  in 
pericopes  in  the  synagogue  use  of  the  Pentateuch.  This, 
Dahse  claims,  is  suggested  by  the  Septuagintal  use  of 
these  names,  and  also  that  the  Massoretic  rescension, 
which  he  holds  to  be  later,  shows  a  larger  confusion  of 
names.  The  theory  is  so  intricate  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  technical  scholars.  Its  relevancy  here  is  that  it 
represents  the  protest  of  one  more  able  scholar  against 
taking  the  varying  use  of  the  divine  name  as  a  basis  for 
the  source-division  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  textual  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  source-theory  has  been  most  vigorously 
pushed  by  Harold  M.  Wiener,  a  Jewish  barrister  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  a  series  of  studies  which  appeared  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra.  Still  another  avenue  of  attack  is  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sayce  and  worked  out  by  the  Egyptologist  Na- 
ville  in  his  Archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  was  not  original  but  was  translated, 
more  or  less  literally,  from  a  cuneiform  original,  which, 
if  correct,  sweeps  away  “the  rainbow  Bible”  at  one  fell 
swoop.  Many  sober  scholars  feel  that  criticism  has  gone 
too  rashly  ahead  of  the  settlement  of  the  text  and  decry 
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the  easy  and  ready  methods  by  which  the  German  schol¬ 
ars  especially  handle  the  text  to  suit  their  purposes.  It 
is  not  antecedently  probable  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
product  of  from  eight  to  twenty-three  different  hands,  as 
the  source-theory  in  its  various  degrees  requires.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strongest  defense  made  by  the  liter¬ 
ary  critics  is  that  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  that  the  divine  names 
were  transmitted  with  peculiar  fidelity.  The  fact  that 
the  Massoretic  text  has  stereotyped  errors  and  defects 
would  seem  to  argue  for  an  archetypal  text  to  which  the 
Massoretes  did  their  best  to  conform.  So  conservative 
a  scholar  as  Koenig  thinks  the  recognition  of  sources  a 
far  less  serious  admission  than  that  of  a  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused  text.  Even  the  late  Prof.  Orr  saw  no  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  admission  of  two  sources  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch.  With  regard  to  the  source- 
theory  the  present  situation  among  Old  Testament  schol¬ 
ars  is  that  it  is  still  an  open  question,  the  counter-move¬ 
ment  having  at  least  forestalled  a  settling  of  the  lees  on 
the  part  of  higher  criticism. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pentateuch  is  no 
longer  the  storm-center  of  radical  criticism;  it  has  lat¬ 
terly  turned  its  attention  to  the  Prophets.  According  to 
radical  criticism  the  Prophets  are  but  jumbles  of  frag¬ 
ments,  and  each  passage  must  prove  its  title  to  authen¬ 
ticity.  Radical  criticism  seems  to  know  just  what  the 
prophet  in  question  could  not  have  said,  and  they  elimi¬ 
nate  huge  sections  accordingly.  According  to  Duhm 
only  one-eighth  of  Jeremiah  came  from  the  prophet  of 
that  name;  according  to  Haupt  only  one  chapter  of  Mi- 
cah  is  authentic.  This  scholar  seems  to  know  what  the 
Prophets  must  have  said.  By  some  affinity  of  mind  or 
heart  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  authenticity  and 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  rewriting  not  a  few  prophetic 
utterances,  and  with  the  rewriting  there  has  been  a  push¬ 
ing  of  the  date  to  the  post-exilic  period,  a  large  portion 
to  the  Maccabean  period.  The  metrical  test  of  authen¬ 
ticity  is  now  the  fad.  The  prophets  wrote  in  meter. 
Seven-eights  of  Jeremiah  are  rejected  by  Duhm  on  the 
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fancied  discovery  that  Jeremiah  wrote  only  tetrameters. 
Even  such  a  book  as  Genesis  is  now  claimed  by  Sievers, 
a  great  German  authority  on  metrics,  to  be  made  up  of 
clearly  traceable  metrical  sections,  a  claim,  however, 
which  Hebraists  have  disallowed.^ 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  effect  of  archaeology  proper 
on  Old  Testament  criticism  is  clearly  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  occasion.  We  are  all  more  familiar  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  line  of  investigation,  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Old  Testament,  than  with  the  literary  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  How  the  spade  has  widened  the  horizon  of 
the  Old  Testament  world,  corroborating  the  princely 
character  of  the  patriarchs,  pushing  back  their  dates  and 
populating  their  world,  locating  the  Amraphel  of  Genesis 
xiv.  and  now,  more  recently,  Arioch  of  Elassar,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  world  in  communication  by  a  postal  system  with  a 
lingica  franca,  settling  forever  the  question  of  an  early 
literary  activity  and  of  a  connecting  link  with  Egypt; 
and  by  the  recovery  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  showing 
an  ethical  and  juridical  system  akin  to  that  of  Moses  in 
the  age  of  Abraham.  Many  other  lines  fall  into  place  in 
our  skeleton  picture.  Moses  has  come  to  his  own.  The 
historicity  of  Exodus  is  no  longer  seriously  denied.  The 
very  route  as  outlined  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  survey  of  Sinai  and  the  sacred  mount 
of  that  name  is  no  longer  a  myth.  It  is  not  now  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  existence  but  of  identification.  Even  Moses’  mo¬ 
notheism  is  scientifically  vindicated — he  might  have  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  Egyptian  Akenaten.  If  the  conces¬ 
sions  of  the  radical  scholars  are  compared  with  the  few 
^  words  of  Wellhausen  on  this  period  (cf.  the  article  on 
‘‘Israel”  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Enc.  Brit.),  the  fate  of  the 
Wellhausen  theory  will  not  be  seriously  questioned. 
When  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  the  land  we  find  that  the  spade  has  been  busy  in  con¬ 
structing  a  second  book  of  Joshua.  The  excavations  at 
Gezer  and  Tell-el-Hesy  and  Taanak  and  Beth  Shemish 
have  located  the  Philistines  as  the  very  sort  of  enemy 

5.  Convincingly  answered  by  Koenig  in  Hehraeische  Rythmik 
(1914). 
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pictured  in  Joshua  and  Judges,  living  in  the  very  sort  of 
cities  there  pictured,  with  a  religion  that  became  the  pit- 
fall  of  the  Israelites.  George  Adam  Smith  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  excavation  of  Gezer:  **We  realize  through  this 
work  what  the  purer  religion  of  Israel  had  to  contend 
with  all  through  the  centuries.  I  may  say  that  we  real¬ 
ize  to  a  large  extent  for  the  first  time  what  it  had  to 
fight  with,  what  it  had  to  struggle  against.  We  have 
been  told  that  monotheism  was  the  natural  offspring  of 
desert  scenery  and  desert  life.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
wilderness  that  Israelis  monotheism  developed  and  grew 
strong.  It  was  in  this  land  of  Palestine,  with  its  many 
centuries  and  its  many  forms  of  idolatry.  When  we  con¬ 
template  these  rival  systems,  we  are  surely  the  more 
amazed  at  the  survival.’^ 

Of  scarcely  secondary  interest  and  importance  in  this 
line  have  been  the  recent  finds  of  papyri  at  Elephantine 
in  Upper  Egypt.®  These  papyri  are  written  in  Aramaic 
and  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king,  the  dates 
ranging  from  471  B.  C.  to  408.  They  give  a  picture  of 
the  circumstances  of  a  Jewish  colony  in  Elephantine. 
Our  interest  centers  in  a  bundle  of  three  letters  which 
bear  the  date  of  411-408  B.  C.  They  are  addressed  to 
one  Bagoas,  governor  of  Judah  (known  in  Josephus  as 
Bogases),  who  held  office  under  Darius  from  424-404  B. 
C.  He  was  a  successor  of  Nehemiah.  The  letters  men¬ 
tion  "‘Delaja  and  Shelemja,  the  sons  of  Sanballat,  ruler 
of  Samaria.  Not  less  than  twenty-six  Biblical  proper 
names  recur  in  these  papyri,  five  out  of  every  six  ending 
in  jahv  as  was  customary  in  the  5th  century  B.  C.  When 
these  papyri  were  published  a  conflict  was  raging  as  to 
the  date  of  Nehemiah.  Many  distinguished  scholars  de¬ 
clared  that  he  must  have  been  butler  to  Artaxerxes  II, 
not  I.  The  papyri  fixed  his  date.  Not  long  before  this 
Winckler  had  stated  that  Sanballat  and  Bagoas  were  le¬ 
gendary  characters.  The  Aramaic  parts  of  Ezra  had 
been  treated  as  spurious  by  a  line  of  scholars  from  Nol- 
deke  to  H.  P.  Smith.  Noldeke  prepared  himself  to  read 
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these  papyri  by  reviewing  his  Ezra.  The  Aramaic  por¬ 
tions  of  Daniel  had  been  regarded  as  spurious  by  such 
scholars  as  Driver,  Kent  and  Peters.  It  was  said  there 
was  no  such  Aramaic  as  DanieFs  as  old  as  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  Driver  was  the  first  to  admit  the  resem¬ 
blance,  while  Wilson  of  Princeton  has  shown  that  of  the 
ten  groups  of  Aramaic,  Daniel  finds  its  rightful  place 
with  these  letters.  It  was  in  the  year  411  B.  C.  that  the 
temple  of  Elephantine  was  destroyed.  When  it  was 
built  we  do  not  know,  but  the  very  fact  of  its 
existence  was  another  severe  blow  to  the  Well- 
hausen  hypothesis.  Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena  be¬ 
gins  with  the  words,  ‘Tn  the  days  of  Jesus  it  was  taken 
to  be  as  certain  as  the  unity  of  God  itself  that  there  could 
be  only  one  place  of  worship.”  He  makes  a  similar  re¬ 
mark  about  the  feeling  of  the  Jewish  exiles  when  they 
returned  from  captivity:  ‘The  principle  had  become  a 
part  of  their  very  being  that  one  God  had  one  place  of 
worship.”  On  this  he  builds  his  argument  for  dating 
Leviticus  and  the  Priest  code  as  late  as  444  B.  C.  These 
papyri  compel  the  choice  of  a  later  date,  or  a  much  earlier 
one.  We  cannot  go  later  than  157  B.  C.,  because  about 
that  time  the  priest  Onias  IV.,  son  of  the  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem,  built  a  temple  to  Jahu  in  Leontopolis,  Egypt. 
“It  follows,”  says  Everts,  “if  Wellhausen’s  premise  that 
Leviticus  could  not  have  been  written  so  long  as  the  Jews 
had  more  than  one  temple  be  true,  then  it  was  never  writ¬ 
ten.” 

One  more  movement  remains  to  be  noticed  under  this 
head.  It  is  what  the  Germans  call  the  religions geschi- 
chtliche  Schule,  “the  school  which  applies  the  criteria 
used  in  the  general  investigation  of  tradition,  legend, 
myth,  religious  rites  and  beliefs,  so  as  to  discover  the  his¬ 
torical  import  of  these  things.”  It  is  the  sort  of  work 
Gunkel  has  attempted  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis 
and  Edward  Meyer  in  his  Israeliten  u.  ihre  Nachbar- 
staemma.  According  to  this  theory  legend  is  but  the  out¬ 
ward  bark  behind  which  lies  the  precious  germ.  It 
seems  to  be  a  mediating  movement,  constructing  a  bridge 
over  which  radical  scholars  are  going  to  return  to  con- 
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structive  interpretations.  One  of  the  principles  vindi¬ 
cated  by  this  school  is  that  we  are  not  to  think  that  an 
idea  arose,  necessarily,  with  the  first  literary  mention  of 
it.  The  eschatological  ideas  of  the  Prophets,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  not  necessarily  late  because  eschatology  bulks 
large  in  later  Jewish  literature.  They  presuppose,  rather, 
a  long  line  of  theological  development.  Gressmann  has 
applied  this  principle  in  a  most  illuminating  way  to  the 
Messianic  prophesies,^  maintaining,  to  cite  an  example, 
that  the  Immanuel  passage  of  Isa.  vii.  14,  actually  de¬ 
clares  a  wondrous  birth,  probably  a  virginal  conception, 
^‘and  this  when  exegesis  had  pretty  well  settled  down  to 
the  prosaic  interpretation  of  the  woman  in  question  as 
any  young  woman  not  a  virgin  at  all.”  Let  me  not  leave 
the  impression  that  this  school  is  orthodox.  It  greatly 
exaggerates  the  mythological  element,  but  its  method  of 
interpretation  is  based  on  sound  archeological  principles, 
which  seem  always  to  be  adverse  to  the  Wellhausen  hy¬ 
pothesis. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  status  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  is  such  that  it  is  not  safe  to  bank  heavily  on 
‘The  assured  results  of  criticism.”  While  the  literary 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  widely  accepted  it 
has  carried  with  it  no  interpretation  of  the  material  as  a 
necessary  corollary.  Criticism  is  still  in  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  One  thing  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  has  done,  and  that  is,  it  has  taught  us  to  recognize 
that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  as  truly 
a  literature  as  the  ancient  classics,  that  they 
were  written  by  men  and  not  by  machines,  and 
that  they  reflect  the  individual  qualities  of  those 
who  wrote  them  and  the  thought-world  back  of 
them.  If  criticism  has  effected  nothing  else  it  has  helped 
us  to  be  critical  in  our  use  of  the  Bible,  examining  more 
closely  into  the  language  and  relations  of  the  individual 
book,  and  not  rest  satisfied  until  we  can  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  the  author.  In  the  words  of  Sayce: 
“There  was  a  time  when  the  Christian  regarded  his  Bible 
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as  the  orthodox  Hindu  regards  his  Veda,  as  a  single,  in¬ 
divisible  and  mechanically  inspired  book,  dictated 
throughout  by  the  Deity,  and  from  which  all  human  ele¬ 
ments  are  jealously  excluded.  But  heathen  theories  of 
inspiration  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  Christ  was  perfect  Man  as  well  as  per¬ 
fect  God,  and  in  the  sacred  books  of  our  faith  we 
are  similarly  called  upon  to  recognize  a  human  ele¬ 
ment  as  well  as  a  divine.  The  doctrine  of  verbal 
inerrancy  is  Hindu  and  not  Christian,  and  if  we 
hold  it  we  must,  with  the  Hindu,  follow  it  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  that  the  inerrant  words  cannot 
be  translated  into  another  tongue  or  even  committed  to 
writing.”  Criticism  has  put  an  immense  responsibility 
upon  the  Christian  ministry.  The  Protestant  minister, 
at  least,  is  a  specialist  in  Biblical  interpretation.  This 
responsibility  is  thrust  upon  him  by  the  Protestant 
theory  of  authority.  By  ecclesiastical  canons  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  shut 
themselves  up  to  a  translation — in  the  one  case 
the  LXX.,  in  the  other,  the  Vulgate.  But  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  said,  to  state  it  in  the 
words  of  Luther,  “The  Church  cannot  give  more  force  or 
authority  to  a  book  than  it  has  in  itself.”  In  other 
words,  authority  for  the  Protestant  resides  only  in  the 
original  tongue,  and  normally  only  in  the  original  text. 
Whether  that  leaves  us  without  a  charter  of  authority  or 
lays  us  open  to  the  charge  of  Bibliolatry  is  not  a  matter 
which  need  concern  us  now.  Our  point  is,  it  were  a  poor 
preparation  for  the  responsible  position  of  a  teacher 
of  God’s  Word  either  to  neglect  or  to  refuse  a  training  in 
the  languages  in  which  the  divine  oracles  were  given. 
How  can  one  speak  with  authority  or  even  with  intelli¬ 
gence  on  such  a  subject  as  that  of  which  we  are  dealing 
if  he  cannot  recognize  the  original  writers  when  they 
speak  in  their  own  tongue?  People  who  call  a  man  to  be 
their  religious  instructor  and  guide  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  reasonable  competency.  The  ignorance  of  many 
ministers  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  is  little  short 
of  a  scandal.  For  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Luther, 
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and  in  Luther’s  name  exalt  the  Word  of  God  and  make 
its  authority  a  shibboleth,  such  ignorance  is  tragic.  In 
no  way  is  Protestatism  so  much  in  danger  of  shifting  the 
emphasis  of  authority  from  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
Church  itself  as  by  lowering  its  requirements  of  Biblical 
scholarship  and  multiplying  its  confessional  tests.  It  is 
a  travesty  on  Lutheranism  to  insist  on  the  tithing  of 
symbolic  mint,  anise  and  cummin  while  neglecting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Torah.  The  Church  abroad 
had  felt  it  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Stiftung  in  memory  of  Luther  in  1917  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  of  positive  Biblical  scholar¬ 
ship.  With  all  her  theology  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
not  raised  up  a  Biblical  scholar  to  compare  with  her 
founder.  The  times  seem  to  be  prophesying  the  raising 
up  of  such  a  prophet.  The  flank  of  destructive  criticism 
has  been  turned.  There  are  great  searchings  of  hearts 
in  the  camp.  May  God  arise,  and  put  to  flight  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  His  Word ! 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

RELIGION  AND  ETHICS  IN  THE  SERMON. 

BY  REV.  S.  ERNEST  SMITH,  B.D.^ 

Philosophers  are  more  uniform  in  their  definitions  of 
Ethics  than  they  are  when  they  endeavor  to  describe  Re¬ 
ligion.  Prof.  Jerusalem  describes  “die  Ethik’"  as  “die 
Philosophie  des  Wellens”  (Ein  SAufl.,  193).  This  would 
be  disputed  by  few.  The  latest  Webster  gives  perhaps 
as  satisfactory  a  practical  definition  as  is  to  be  found 
anywhere. — “The  science  of  moral  duty;  more  broadly, 
the  science  of  the  ideal  human  character.”  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  most  important  function  of  Ethics,  “normative” 
is  precise  and  suggestive.  Scholars  are  not  so  ready  to 
agree  upon  the  content  of  a  definition  for  Religion.  Prof. 
Giddings  refers  to  Religion  as  “faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  life”  (Lectures  delivered  in  Col.  Univ.,  1908).  G.  W. 
Knox  of  Union  Seminary  uses  the  pregnant  definition, 
“Religion  is  man’s  deepest  response  to  his  environment” 
(Lectures  delivered  in  U.  T.  S.,  1908-09).  Various  or¬ 
thodox  definitions  of  Religion  are  so  well  known  that 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  One  of  the  best  defini¬ 
tions  that  we  have  seen  is  to  be  found  in  Kirn,  “Grund- 
riss  der  Theo.  Ethik.”  It  runs  thus :  “Religion  ist  alles, 
was  der  personlichen  Lebensvollendung  in  Gemeinschaft 
mit  der  iiberweltlichen  Gottheit  dient  oder  entstammt” 
(23). 

Although  our  subject  is  in  the  main  a  practical  one, 
some  theoretical  considerations  must  first  be  considered. 
Our  definitions  of  Ethics  and  Religion  having  been 
agreed  upon,  we  shall  do  well  to  observe  the  relationship, 
if  any,  between  the  two,  as  set  forth  in  current  philoso¬ 
phy.  Jerusalem,  Kulpe,  Kirn,  Paulsen,  and  others  find 
points  of  contact  betw^een  them,  and  indeed,  although  our 
presumption  may  be  unwarranted,  we  feel  safe  in  say- 
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ing  that  all  scholars  find  them  very  closely  related.  It 
would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  either  one  of  them  had 
its  origin  in  the  other.  Nor  are  they  identical,  as  some 
enthusiasts  would  have  us  believe.  Kidd  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  when  he  says, — “Morality  has  a  religious  basis, 
and  religion  has  a  moral  issue.  The  former  is  the  case 
because  the  ideal  which  men  are  to  realize  by  self-deter¬ 
mination,  since  it  is  social  in  its  reference,  implies,  as  its 
ground,  a  power  or  principal  underlying  and  animating 
the  system  within  which  it  is  to  be  realized,  a  power  or 
principle  that  is  and  must  be  God — the  Being  with  whom 
religion  has  to  do.  And  the  latter  is  the  case  because  the 
response  which  men  make  to  the  appeals  addressed  to 
them  by  God,  since  it  is  a  movement  of  their  nature  in  its 
essence  directed  toward,  and  involving  surrender  to,  Him 
who  is  ‘head  above  all,’  must  influence  their  whole 
thought  and  effort,  and,  consequently,  must  find  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  sphere  of  moral  action”  (Morality  and 
Religion,  page  229).  Equally  emphatic  are  the  words 
of  Prof.  Coe,  as  to  this  relationship, — “Morals  are  not 
religion,  and  religion  is  not  morals;  nevertheless  full- 
grown  religion  includes  morals”  (Education  in  Religion 
and  Morals,  page  7). 

From  the  foregoing  opinion,  it  can  be  seen  that  phi¬ 
losophers  recognize  a  very  vital  relationship  between  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  interdepend¬ 
ence,  there  is  naturally  much  diversity  of  opinion.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  further  the  theo¬ 
retical  side  of  the  problem,  but  we  shall  turn  at  once  to 
the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  same.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  they  are  not  divorced  by  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  from  the  technical  standpoint. 

Religion  and  Ethics  have  not  always  been  combined  by 
preachers  in  their  sermons.  A  history  of  preaching 
would  disclose  some  significant  facts,  and  we  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  some  of  them.  The  earli¬ 
est  preachers  were  the  Jewish  prophets.  They  stood  be¬ 
fore  king  and  peasant,  and  proclaimed  the  will  of  Yah- 
weh.  They  were  for  the  most  part  preachers  of  morality. 
The  sermons  of  the  earliest  prophets  were  almost  en- 
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tirely  ethical.  All  the  sins  which  he  condemned  were 
social,  with  but  one  exception.  In  Amos  3 :12,  is  the  only 
reference  to  sin  which  is  not  social  in  its  character. 
When  it  is  considered  that  God  had  revealed  himself  in 
the  law,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  prophets  were  the 
critics  of  public  and  private  morals.  Before  there  could 
be  any  fellowship  with  deity  the  moral  requirements 
made  by  him  must  be  faithfully  observed. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  a  preacher  of 
Ethics.  This  is  most  apparent  when  the  ‘‘Sermon  on 
the  Mount''  is  carefully  examined.  The  moral  standards 
laid  down  in  the  law,  and  proclaimed  by  the  prophets, 
are  not  to  be  destroyed ;  they  are  to  be  fulfilled.  True  it 
is  that  the  Saviour  gives  them  a  different  place  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  but  they  are  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  John 
puts  forth  the  religious  side  of  the  Saviour's  teaching. 
Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
we  find  that  the  religous  and  the  ethical  are  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  interwoven.  Duties  to  his  fellowmen  are  not  to 
be  despised  by  the  one  who  wishes  to  have  the  favor  of 
the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  who  has  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father  will  be  careful  to  provide  for  the 
“little  ones."  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  these 
facts  be  remembered,  for  there  has  been  the  tendency, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  regard  Jesus  as  a  teacher  of  ethics 
alone.  At  the  opposite  extreme  of  opinion  are  those  who 
■  see  Jesus  as  a  mere  enthusiastic  religionist. 

In  the  teachings  of  Paul  the  religious  and  the  ethical 
are  pretty  well  balanced.  This  cannot  be  said  of  many 
of  those  who  followed  him.  If  we  read  history  aright, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  developing  church  began  to 
place  more  and  more  emphasis  upon  the  ethical,  and  lost 
sight  of  her  religious  interests.  In  Tertullian  one  can 
see  this  tendency.  His  scheme  of  morality  obscured  that 
which  was  vital  in  religion.  His  emphasis  upon  pious 
works  was  the  foundation  of  the  miserable  doctrine  that 
a  man  could  save  himself.  For  that  was  practically  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  system  which  Luther  heroically 
fought  and  partially  overthrew. 

Where  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  became  the 
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rule  the  emphasis  gradually  shifted  from  Ethics  to  Re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  the  doctrine  had  been 
established,  and  it  still  abides, — “Do  good,  and  you  will 
be  good.”  The  Protestant  teaching  reversed  the  order, 
— “Be  good,  and  you  will  do  good.”  The  measure  of 
truth  in  the  first  statement  is  but  small.  The  Protestant 
formula  is  better,  but  even  it  is  but  a  half  truth. 

This  brief,  and  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory  review 
of  the  Church’s  doctrine,  and  hence  of  her  preaching, 
brings  us  to  the  time  when  the  sermon  began  to  have  the 
important  place  which  it  has  held  since  the  Reformation. 
According  to  the  Lutheran  view  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  is  vital  in  the  Church.  It  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  sacraments.  This  was  recognized  by  those  who 
framed  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  preacher  is  the 
teacher  of  God’s  will.  Hence  the  high  regard  in  which 
the  sermon  has  been  held  by  all  Lutheran  people.  In  all 
Lutheran  preaching  the  above  mentioned  theory  has  been 
pre-eminent, — “Be  good,  and  you  will  do  good.”  In  other 
words,  the  religious  is  the  first  consideration.  Through 
faith  one  is  to  find  God,  and  then  the  doing  of  good  will 
be  spontaneous.  All  this  is  correct,  but  the  principal 
needs  considerable  amplification  or  it  will  be  as  fruitless 
and  unsatisfactory  as  the  Catholic  formula.  Later  in 
our  discussion  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  additions 
must  be  made  to  this  theory  so  that  it  may  express  the 
whole  truth.  The  Reformed  churches  have  also  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  In 
some  quarters  there  has  been  the  tendency  to  put  wor¬ 
ship  above  the  teaching  function  of  the  ministry,  but 
this  is  not  representative  of  the  practice  in  non-Luth¬ 
eran  Protestant  bodies. 

However  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  sermon  is  of  a 
radically  different  nature  in  the  Reformed  bodies  from 
that  which  it  has  been  among  Lutherans.  Curiously 
enough,  the  trend  of  Reformed  preaching  is  toward  the 
ethical  standpoint  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  asceti¬ 
cism  of  the  Puritans  was  not  different  in  content  from 
that  practiced  in  the  days  of  Tertullian.  The  Lutheran 
practice  is  based  in  a  Christo-centric  Theology,  and  the 
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Reformed  custom  springs  from  a  Theo-centric  Theology. 
The  latter  emphasizes  the  law,  while  the  former  makes 
the  gospel  of  chief  concern.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
contend  that  the  religious  interest  is  obscured  in  Re¬ 
formed  communions,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
valuation  of  it  is  lower  than  the  Lutheran  estimate.  The 
Presbyterians  and  others  build  their  temple  with  two 
pillars.  Religion  and  Ethics.  The  Lutheran  structure  is 
supported  by  columns  of  Religion  whose  capitals  are 
Ethics. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  constructive  part  of  our 
thesis,  we  shall  round  off  our  historical  estimate  of  the 
practical  relationship  between  Religion  and  Ethics  by  a 
glance  at  actual  practices  in  the  two  great  Protestant 
divisions  of  Christendom.  First  we  shall  observe  the 
radical  Lutherans,  who  preach  Religion  and  no  Ethics. 
Then  the  extreme  Reformed  customs  will  be  noticed, 
where  the  sermon  is  ethical  and  the  religious  neglected. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  between  these  two  extremes 
are  many  grades  and  varying  usages. 

The  extreme  Lutheran  position  is  to  be  found  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  some  of  the  German  churches  in  this 
country.  The  sermons  delivered  to  these  congregations 
are  for  the  most  part  extremely  idealistic.  The  mysti¬ 
cal  relationship  between  God  and  the  believer  is  often 
beautifully  set  forth.  “Believe,  believe,”  is  the  constant 
exhortation  of  the  preacher.  Although  monstrous  evils 
may  be  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  people,  although  fierce 
temptations  may  be  in  the  pathway  of  the  young,  they 
are  unassailed  by  the  preacher.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  not  infrequently  eloquent  preachers  of  “der 
Glaube”  are  themselves  guilty  of  frightful  immoralities. 
According  to  the  theory  of  these  Churches,  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  will  manifest  a  proper  morality  in  the  world.  For 
the  present  we  may  say  that  they  have  a  good  theory,  but 
that  they  are  fundamentally  in  error  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  application. 

Some  Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  country  are  the 
best  examples  of  the  other  extreme.  Sermons  consist  of 
exhortations.  Do  this  or  do  that  is  a  constant  injunc- 
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tion  from  the  sacred  desk.  Right  relations  to  individu¬ 
als,  the  State,  and  to  society  are  enjoined  upon  the 
hearers.  It  is  also  a  custom  among  the  ministers  of  these 
churches  to  make  their  sermons  character  studies.  The 
headings  of  certain  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ac¬ 
curately  describe  many  of  the  sermons  preached  by  these 
men, — “Moral  virtues  and  their  contrary  vices.^^  Jesus 
Christ  is  an  accessory,  and  not  the  center  of  this  preach¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  most  of  these  sermons  is  a  statement 
something  like  this, — “Jesus  Christ  is  our  best  example 
of  this  virtue,’’  or  “The  Saviour  shows  us  how  this  is  to 
be  accomplished.”  In  criticism  of  such  preaching,  it  is 
needful  to  say  to  the  preacher, — “You  are  trying  to  use 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a 
very  threadbare  worldly  philosophy.” 

The  point  in  our  examination  of  the  field  is  this :  There 
has  been  a  varying  practice  as  regards  the  relationship 
between  Religion  and  Ethics  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Church.  It  is  now  in  mind  to  construct  a  theory  for  mod¬ 
ern  preaching,  wherein  both  Religion  and  Ethics  will 
have  their  proper  place.  That  there  is  a  place  for  both 
has  surely  been  apparent  from  what  has  been  offered 
thus  far  in  our  discussion. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  sermon  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
we  would  not  change  the  emphasis  of  those  who  framed 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  is  still  necessary  that  the 
Word  be  rightly  taught.  This  is  fundamental  and  is 
never  to  be  forgotten.  However,  a  new  age  demands 
new  definitions  to  express  the  old  truths.  As  the  nature 
of  the  Church  is  more  fully  understood  to-day,  than  ever 
before,  it  is  but  natural  that  terminology  should  be 
changed.  The  Church  finds  her  reasons  for  existence  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  her  mission  to  make  the  “Kingdom  of 
God”  a  reality.  No  longer  is  she  merely  an  “ark  of  sal¬ 
vation.”  For  the  modern  age,  there  is  no  better  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  than  this:  “The  Church  is  the  body 
of  those  who  share  the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ”  (H.  S. 
Coflfin) .  After  examination  it  can  be  seen  that  this  defi¬ 
nition  preserves  all  that  is  of  value  in  the  older  ones.  It 
is  also  a  program  for  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  our 
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Lord  and  Master.  In  view  of  this,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  revealed  Word  of  God  be  rightly  taught!  No 
man-made  theories  will  be  effective  in  the  Christian  pro¬ 
gram;  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  must  continually  be  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  preacher.  If  the  Kingdom  is  to  become  a 
reality,  there  must  be  Ethics.  The  very  idea  of  kingdom 
is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  ethical  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Kingdom 
men  are  to  have  dealings  one  with  another,  and  those 
inside  will  be  expected  to  influence  those  who  are  outside. 
Accordingly  there  must  be  a  science  of  human  duty.  We 
believe  that  we  interpret  Christianity  aright  when  we 
make  the  ''Kingdom  of  God”  idea  fundamental  for  mod¬ 
ern  life.  The  idea  of  a  divine  kingdom  is  not  altogether 
a  new  one,  for  Augustine  had  much  to  say  concerning  the 
"City  of  God.”  However,  our  conception  of  the  King¬ 
dom  is  essentially  at  variance  with  all  the  older  interpre¬ 
tations  of  its  character.  All  the  older  views  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  German  word  "Weltferne.”  The  modem 
Christian  idea  is  one  of  "Welttrotz.”  Wilhelm  Munch 
expresses  this  change  in  his  practical  observations,  "Die 
Welt  uberwinden  ist  besser  als  die  Welt  hinwegschen.” 
To-day  the  true  followers  of  the  Christ  are  determined 
to  take  possession  of  this  world  for  him.  They  are  not 
waiting  for  him  to  provide  some  other  word  where  there 
will  be  no  battles  to  fight. 

Christianity  finds  its  program  in  the  idea  of  the 
"Kingdom  of  God.”  At  this  very  point  Religion  and 
Ethics  come  in  contact.  "Die  innige  Durchdringung  von 
Religion  und  Sittlichkeit,  welche  das  Christentum  zur 
vollendt  sittlichen  Religion  macht,  findet  ihren  Ausdruck 
in  der  Idee  des  Reiches  Gottes”  (Kirn.  T.  E.  25).  If 
our  reasoning  is  not  at  fault  we  may  now  say  that  the 
sermon  is  the  great  medium  by  which  the  interests  of 
the  "Kingdom”  are  to  be  advanced.  As  all  the  relation¬ 
ships  in  this  Kingdom  are  to  be  ethical,  the  means  for 
promoting  its  welfare  must  of  necessity  take  into  account 
and  embody  the  highest  ethical  standards. 

From  a  slightly  different  standpoint  it  is  possible  to 
approach  this  same  truth.  Someone  has  called  "The 
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Kingdom  of  God/^  “the  divine  rule  in  the  human  heart.’’ 
This  implies  that  the  human  personality  is  to  become 
subject  to  the  will  of  God.  Men  are  to  become  God-like, 
as  the  ideal  of  the  “Kingdom”  is  being  fulfilled.  But 
Theology  teaches  that  God  is  to  be  known  through  His 
attributes.  For  apart  from  them  He  would  be  unknown 
and  unknowable.  It  is  well  known  that  Theology  di¬ 
vides  the  attributes  of  God  into  two  classes,  the  Natural 
and  the  Moral.  We  are  told  that  the  Natural  attributes 
of  God  cannot  be  communicated  to  man.  Only  His  Moral 
attributes  can  be  received  by  the  human  being.  Our 
likeness  to  God  must  then  take  place  through  the  ethiciz- 
ing  of  our  human  nature.  When  Jesus  reveals  God  to 
men  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  ethical.  Through  the 
Saviour  we  are  assured  that  God  is  holy,  righteous,  love, 
and  truth.  'When  we  become  subjects  of  the  divine  will, 
we  begin  to  assimilate  these  in  our  own  natures,  and  we 
m_anifest  them  in  our  dealings  v/ith  our  fellowmen  for 
the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom.  Likeness  to  God  and 
citizenship  in  His  Kingdom  are  therefore  ethical  in  their 
implications. 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  truth  of  our  whole  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  the  last  paragraph  we  observed  that  unity 
with  God  (which  is  essentially  religion)  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  such  unity  with  him  must  of 
necessity  result  in  ethical  character  which  is,  in  some 
measure,  akin  to  His  own  ethically  perfect  character. 
But  there  is  a  great  danger  in  this  theory,  true  as  it  is. 
Lutherans  have  preached  religion,  they  have  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  that  mystical  and  glorious  fellowship 
with  God  the  Father  as  he  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
If  men  can  realize  through  faith  such  a  fellowship  with 
the  divine,  their  earthly  conduct  will  be  proper.  Mo¬ 
rality  will  spring  spontaneously  from  the  faith  which 
joins  man  to  his  God.  “Be  good,  and  you  will  do  good.’^ 
This  does  not  always  follow.  Man  has  ever  been  prone 
to  separate  his  religion  and  his  life.  In  many  lives  the 
dividing  wall  between  the  two  is  so  wide  and  high  that  it 
is  never  broken  down.  One  illustration  will  suffice  to 
make  our  meaning  apparent.  It  sometimes  happens 
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that  a  man  in  his  home  manifests  kindness,  he  is  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  Church,  he  pities  suffering  wherever  it  is 
brought  to  his  notice.  And  yet  that  same  man  may  be 
the  owner  of  factories  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country 
where  the  poor  are  ground  as  in  a  mill.  Men  often  pity 
those  whom  they  crush.  Why  are  these  strange  incon¬ 
sistencies  possible?  Why  is  it  that  men  of  apparently 
deep  religious  convictions  are  unethical  in  their  business 
lives?  We  find  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  slow  to  formulate  general  principles  from 
the  habits  which  it  has  acquired.  This  characteristic 
can  be  observed  in  young  school  children.  A  child  may 
be  drilled  in  neatness  in  the  preparation  of  Arithmetic 
papers,  but  he  will  improve  little  in  his  Grammar  papers 
unless  he  receives  a  similar  drill.  It  is  only  partially 
true  that  the  study  of  the  truths  of  Mathematics  will  en¬ 
courage  honesty.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  be  led  to  formulate  the  ideal  which  he  is  using 
in  his  work.  After  much  training  of  this  kind,  one  may 
at  length  be  able  to  meet  a  new  situation  in  a  m.anner 
consistent  with  his  best  character. 

Herein  is  the  weakness  of  the  extreme  Lutheran 
preaching  that  religious  habits  are  form^ed,  but  nothing 
is  said  in  regard  to  moral  habits.  In  other  words  the 
ethical  side  of  the  divine  nature  is  unconnected  with  so¬ 
cial  morality.  The  Reformed  preaching  errs  in  that 
moral  habits  are  not  related  to  the  ethical  character  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  necessary  ^hing  to  be 
done  in  both  cases  may  be  stated  thus :  Principles  must 
be  formulated  showing  that  the  ethical  qualities  of  God 
are  the  basis  of  all  social  morality.  These  principles 
must  then  be  illustrated  by  examples  from  every  phase  of 
life.  When  this  is  done  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  have  a  double  code.  He  will  be  compelled  to  choose 
between  God  and  Mammon.  In  other  words,  preachers 
must  show  that  the  divine  must  be  recognized  in  voli¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  feeling.  We  may  illustrate  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  a  condition  which  prevails  in  many  college  com¬ 
munities.  A  young  man  who  is  law  abiding  in  his  home 
town,  becomes  a  vandal  in  his  college  life.  We  find  the 
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explanation  of  this  in  the  statement  made  above,  that 
habits  in  one  environment  do  not  guarantee  the  same 
habits  in  new  surroundings.  The  preaching  of  salvation 
through  faith  may  and  often  does  lead  to  a  mental  habit 
of  trust,  and  a  feeling  of  fellowship  with  God.  But  only 
as  the  ethical  nature  of  God  is  shown,  and  that  too  in  its 
connection  with  right  conduct  in  worldly  affairs,  will  per¬ 
fect  Christian  character  be  consistently  attained.  The 
young  man  in  college  is  a  law  breaker,  because  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  has  come  to  regard  his  new  environment  as  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  the  influences  which  restrained  him  at 
home.  Such  is  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  preaching  which  eliminates  Ethics;  they  are 
honest  in  their  effort  to  be  in  agreement  with  God,  but 
they  regard  the  work-a-day  world  relationships  as  more 
or  less  divorced  from  his  special  care  and  interest. 

We  need  not  linger  long  upon  the  proposition  that 
preaching  must  be  religious.  Men  have  come  to  see  that 
moral  perfection  cannot  be  attained  without  the  dynamic 
of  religion.  Unless  there  is  a  fellowship  with  deity 
which  begins  here  and  continues  forever,  man^s 
ethical  struggles  are  onesided  combats,  in  which  he  is 
always  at  a  disadvantage.  If  our  moral  victories  are  for 
time,  the  majority  of  mortals  will  not  seek  to  win  them. 
The  spirit  will  be  dominated  by  the  flesh,  unless  the 
spirit  is  strengthened  by  power  from  on  high.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  elaborate  this  point,  for  men  are 
everywhere  saying  “back  to  Christ.^'  This  is  a  sign  that 
men  wish  to  have  fellowship  with  deity,  for  in  the  person 
of  the  Christ  has  the  true  and  living  God  been  revealed. 
Forsyth  finds  in  the  Atonement  the  beginning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity's  conquest  in  the  realm  of  Ethics.  These  are  his 
suggestive  words  setting  forth  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  “Only  when  ethic  rises  to  holi¬ 
ness  can  it  become  really  universal ;  and  only  when  holi¬ 
ness  gets  effect  in  an  Atonement  real  and  not  symbolic. 
The  Atonement  to  God’s  holiness  is  the  focus  of  Chris¬ 
tian  (that  is,  of  all)  ethic,  the  one  meeting  point  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morals,  of  grace  and  conscience,  and  therefore 
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it  is  the  real  secret  of  Christ's  universalism”  (Positive 
Preaching  and  The  Modern  Mind,  page  312). 

In  concluding,  we  assert  that  the  ethical  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  will  be  more  perfectly  blended  in  the  sermon  of  the 
future.  On  the  one  hand,  preachers  will  not  spend  all  of 
their  time  in  denouncing  the  evils  of  this  present  world 
order,  and  in  urging  men  to  escape  its  blighting  influ¬ 
ence.  Nor  will  they  leave  men  to  apply  the  gospel  to 
their  own  lives.  They  will  show  that  the  character  of 
God  is  in  opposition  to  all  individual  and  social  evil. 
They  will  outline  the  program  of  the  ‘‘Kingdom,”  and  in¬ 
sist  that  the  next  step  is  to  be  taken  at  once.  Then  will 
men  become  workers  together  with  God.  Man  and  God 
will  be  as  members  of  the  same  household. 

Gettysburg y  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  VITAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  AGE. 

BY  REV.  D.  FRANK  GARLAND,  D.D. 

Director  of  Public  Welfare,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  swept  through  the  civilized 
world  a  great  passionate  hope.  Italy  was  fighting  her 
way  to  freedom ;  all  over  Europe  the  nations  were  enter¬ 
ing  upon  their  heritage  of  liberty  and  the  possibility  of 
progress ;  America  was  rising  like  a  great  giant  with  un¬ 
usual  strength  for  conquest  of  every  wrong.  Prophets 
and  poets  were  vieing  with  each  other  in  promise  of  the 
coming  of  the  golden  age.  Utopias  were  being  born  in 
the  minds  of  the  dreamers  everywhere.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  coming  and  all  over  England  and  America  lit¬ 
tle  communities  of  love  and  helpfulness  sprang  up.  Ten¬ 
nyson  voiced  the  thought  of  that  day  when  he  wrote  his 
Locksley  Hall: 

^‘My  brethren,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 
new — 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that 
they  shall  do. 

For  I  dipped  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see,. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
could  be.’' 

No  wonder  they  dreamed  dreams  when  slaves  were  be¬ 
ing  freed,  when  despotic  thrones  were  crumbling  into 
pieces,  when  railways  were  making  ail  men  neighbors 
and  cable  lines  were  girdling  the  world,  and  telephones 
were  making  strangers  intimates.  And  then  they 
thought  to-morrow  it  will  all  be  accomplished  and  heaven 
will  be  brought  down  to  earth. 

THE  DREAM  UNFULFILLED. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  gained,  there  has  been 
terrible  failure.  We  still  have  poverty  as  extreme  as 
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ever  existed  in  the  world^s  history,  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  unexampled  wealth.  We  have  achieved  liberty  for 
man,  but  the  ugly  form  of  injustice  hides  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  monument  to  liberty  we  have  erected.  We 
still  have  war ;  nine  nations  are  now  in  the  death  grip  of 
one  another  with  millions  of  men  slaughtering  one  an¬ 
other  and  creating  havoc  and  woe  and  agony  and  bitter¬ 
ness  in  more  than  half  the  world.  It  is  a  horrible  situa¬ 
tion  for  twentieth  century  civilization  to  face. 

We  still  have  drunkenness.  Every  year  we  boast  of 
the  increase  of  territory  made  dry,  of  advance  steps 
taken  to  decrease  the  drink  evil,  and  every  year,  the  per 
capita  amount  of  intoxicating  drink  consumed  in  the 
United  States  increases. 

We  still  have  unbridled  lust,  eating  out  the  lives  and 
blasting  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  fair  women  and  cor¬ 
rupting  and  destroying  our  young  men  until  we  are  told 

that  an  awful  peril  confronts  America  due  to  the  social 
evil. 

We  have  millions  of  acres  for  homes  in  America  and 
yet  we  crowd  our  people  into  congested  areas,  in  spots 
as  bad  as  ever  existed  in  the  old  world,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  misery  and  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of  the 
race. 

AMERICA  IS  IN  PERIL. 

America,  the  greatest  empire  of  the  ages,  the  one 
I  mightiest  experiment  in  free  government,  is  in  peril  He 
!  is  blind  who  does  not  see  it.  He  is  dull  who  does  not  an- 
I  preciate  the  danger.  The  cohorts  of  destruction  are  in 
our  midst,  the  spoiler  of  virtue,  the  destroyer  of  men’s 
.  reason,  the  gambler,  the  crook,  the  thief,  the  blackguard 
I  the  criminal,  the  selfish  politician  who  serves  for  gain' 

^  the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  capitalist  who  sees  nothing 
!  but  dollars  ahead,  and  the  anarchistic  laborer  who  fears 
i  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  man,  the  man  who  gives  a 
bribe,  the  law-breaker  in  every  form,  the  low,  inhuman 
I  creature  who  lies  in  wait  to  catch  the  unwary  and  with 

;  the  breath  of  worlds  infernal  to  scorch  her  innocent 
cheek  and  to  damn  her  soul. 
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Yes,  America  is  in  peril,  and  the  hour  calls  for  the  best 
brain  and  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  to  redeem  her  from 
the  curse  of  evil  and  establish  her  upon  the  eternal  foun¬ 
dations  of  righteousness.  James  Russell  Lowell  used  to 
say,  “Democracy  is  only  an  experiment.” 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

The  Prophet  and  Teacher  of  Nazareth  gave  us  the 
remedy  1900  years  ago.  The  remedy  is  comprehended 
in  the  command,  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness.”  We  have  not  been  doing  that  as  we 
should.  We  have  been  seeking  too  often  and  too  care¬ 
fully  the  bread  that  perishes,  the  gold  and  glitter  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  and  have  forgotten  that  “Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone.”  We  have  been  a  grasping,  greedy  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  revealed  in  our  laws.  It  is  evident  in  our 
literature.  It  is  manifested  in  our  pleasures.  It  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  our  spirit  of  so-called  progress.  We  have  been 
far  too  much  engrossed  with  ledgers  and  stocks  and 
bonds  and  banks  and  have  forgotten  humanity.  The 
economic  interests  are  the  chief  interests  of  the  law-mak¬ 
ing  bodies  of  America  and  have  been  for  generations. 
Christ  said  the  kingdom  of  God  is  “not  in  meat  and 
drink,”  but  it  is  “in  doing  the  will  of  my  Father  in 
heaven.”  We  have  been  seeking  the  kingdom  of  wealth 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  power  of  money  over 
our  law-making  bodies  until  within  very  recent  years 
with  its  destructive  influence  on  the  morals  of  our  nation, 
has  been  so  well  known  that  everyone  realized  it.  Our 
cities  are  only  now  making  an  effort  to  free  themselves 
from  the  same  sinister  influences  and  to  reshape  their 
government  and  make  it  serve  the  people,  rather  than  a 
few  private  interests,  partisan  political  machines  and 
special  privileges. 

KNOWLEDGE — A  VITAL  NEED. 

There  are  but  few  men,  even  among  the  cultured,  who 
realize  the  situation  that  we  are  now  facing.  We  have 
never  thought  about  these  matters.  We  have  gone  along 
the  line  of  life’s  duties  and  have  not  troubled  ourselves 
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with  society  and  the  problems  of  the  hour.  But  we  can 
go  on  in  ignorance  only  at  our  peril.  As  Dr.  Jefferson 
once  said,  ‘‘We  must  put  the  ear  to  the  ground  and  hear 
the  roar  of  the  subterranean  fires  which  seethe  and  hiss 
under  the  thin  crust  of  our  civilization.”  We  must  get 
the  facts  as  they  are  which  touch  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  America.  We  do  not  know  the  facts.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  them.  We  will  re¬ 
main  indifferent  at  our  peril. 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  FAMILY. 

The  family  is  the  unit  of  society  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  destroying  the  family,  that  thing  is  a  menace  to  the 
nation.  Divorces  are  on  the  increase.  From  1887  to 
1906  the  number  of  marriages  increased  43  per  cent. 
But  in  the  same  length  of  time  the  number  of  divorces 
increased  61  per  cent.  The  birthrate  is  going  down  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  decreasing  steadily.  In 
1870  the  average  number  in  a  family  was  5.1  but  in  1900 
the  average  had  dropped  to  4.7  per  family.  This  is  seri¬ 
ous  when  the  facts  are  further  known  that  among  native 
born  women  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate  is  even  greater 
than  these  figures  imply.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  We 
ought  to  know  if  we  hope  to  be  able  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  New  Age. 

The  consumption  of  liquor  is  on  the  increase.  In  1850 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  4.03 
gallons,  in  1911  the  per  capita  consumption  had  risen  to 
22.79  gallons.  In  the  1911  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  we  have  the  astounding  fact  set 
forth  that  more  whiskey  and  rum  was  produced  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  land.  We  will  never 
save  this  country  if  we  allow  the  family  to  disintegrate 
from  any  cause  whatever. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

A  serious  condition  faces  us  when  we  realize  what  it 
means  to  family  life  and  the  increase  of  the  nation  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions,  that  while  the  number 
of  wage-earning  women  has  increased  rapidly,  the  num- 
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ber  of  women  engaged  in  domestic,  or  home  life,  has 
constantly  decreased.  The  same  is  true  of  agricultural 
life.  The  increase  is  in  those  occupations  which  take 
women  from  the  home  and  the  farm  and  put  them  in 
store  and  factory. 

All  these  facts  we  must  face,  must  know  that  we  may 
apply  the  remedy  and  save  this  nation  for  God.  If  the 
family  is  being  broken  down,  it  is  sure  evidence  that  we 
have  not  been  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right¬ 
eousness. 

THE  AGE  NEEDS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  CHARACTER. 

In  an  age  like  this,  when  old  things  are  passing  away, 
when  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  going  forward  we 
need  men  and  women  of  strong  moral  fibre  to  lead  us. 
Every  great  age  had  its  peculiar  type  of  fit  leaders.  The 
Puritan  bred  its  men  of  “rugged  independence.^^  The 
period  of  national  reconstruction  called  forth  men  of 
great  wisdom  and  sublime  patience  like  Lincoln.  The 
Industrial  revolution  called  forth  “Great  Captains  of  In- 
dustry,^^  men  who  worked  and  were  thrifty  and  enter¬ 
prising  and  indomitable  of  will  and  indifferent  to  the 
destruction  that  followed  in  their  wake.  To-day  we  need 
the  man  who  loves  his  fellow  man — the  man  who  is  an 
altruist,  a  real  Christian,  not  a  formal  make-believe 
Christian,  one  who  works  at  it  seven  days  of  the  week 
and  not  simply  one  day.  This  age  calls  for  a  man  upon 
whose  heart  and  mind  the  law  of  God  is  written;  who 
does  not  satisfy  his  soul  by  reciting  a  creed  on  Sunday 
and  making  a  shrewd,  unjust  bargain  on  Monday.  This 
day  calls  loudly  for  men  and  women  who  not  only  have 
the  form  of  godliness  but  who  reveal  the  power  of  godli¬ 
ness  in  every-day  life.  We  are  all  trustees  of  the  future. 
It  lies  in  the  hands  of  all  of  us.  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  and  the  learned  and  unlearned — we 
all  have  a  duty  to  perform.  It  is  not  an  easy  'duty.  We 
must  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  and  serve  others,  else 
we  have  no  right  either  to  the  name  we  bear,  or  to  the 
hope  of  better  things.  To  be  selfish,  to  fight  for  one's 
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own  and  never  for  others’  good  is  to  be  false  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

AN  UNWEARIED  MORAL  ENERGY. 

We  are  in  a  movement  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
growth.  .  The  race  will  not  be  to  the  swift.  Victories 
will  not  be  gained  over  night.  Here  as  perhaps  nowhere 
else  we  might  school  ourselves  to  patience.  For  ours  is 
a  stupendous  task, — ^to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  social,  political,  economic  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  must  not  lose  the  vision.  We  must  not  lose 
the  hope.  Nothing  is  so  sad  in  this  world  as  to  find  men 
and  women  who  cannot  dream  and  who  have  either 
proven  false  to  their  visions  or  ‘Vho  have  lost  them.” 

The  aims  of  this  New  Age  belong  to  no  Utopian  delu¬ 
sion  of  the  mind.  I  know  there  is  no  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  life,  but  we  are  far  enough  from  perfection 
now  surely  to  warrant  us  pressing  on  with  unflagging 
zeal  to  reach  a  bit  nearer  that  stage.  I  know  that  death 
and  suffering  and  bitterness  and  woe  and  want  will  al¬ 
ways  be  here  where  men  and  women  are  weak  and  diso¬ 
bedient  to  the  laws  of  man  and  God.  And  yet  we  must 
seek  for  that  day  when  death  shall  have  been  made  less 
greedy,  and  suffering  less  bitter,  and  when  surely  that 
desire  will  be  attained,  that  every  child  of  the  human 
race  shall  be  satisfied  with  daily  food.  I  know  there  will 
always  be  the  empty  heart  that  craves  for  love,  the 
empty  arms  that  fain  would  press  a  baby  to  the  breast, 
the  unfulfilled  desire  for  power  and  fame  and  the  full 
joys  of  life.  I  know  the  strong  will  always  seek  and 
prey  upon  the  weak,  and  greed  will  always  be  a  present 
thing  in  human  life.  But  yet  we  will  not  falter,  nor  fail 
in  the  task  which  Christ  has  set  us.  We  will  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  the  kingdom  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  though  it  may  never  come  in  all  its  fulness  and 
with  all  its  glory  and  blessedness  for  man,  we  still  will 
seek  it,  knowing  that  it  is  always  coming.  This  hope 
and  zeal,  and  unflagging  energy  will  save  us  and  will 
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save  others  and  there  is  no  other  power  on  earth  but  that 
to  remedy  the  ills  of  human  life. 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST  SOVEREIGN. 

Christ  taught  clearly  that  the  law  of  love  and  justice 
must  dominate  business  life  as  well  as  private  life.  But 
the  common  maxims,  ‘‘Business  is  business”  and  “You 
must  not  mix  business  with  religion”  go  far  to  show  that 
in  practice  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  religion 
as  practiced  in  private  life  and  in  business  life.  If  this 
age  is  to  meet  the  obligations  resting  upon  it,  then  Chris¬ 
tian  rules  of  conduct  in  private  life  must  be  applied  to 
public  life.  Unless  this  change  is  effected  in  the  life  of 
to-day  the  Church  will  continue  to  stand  in  a  doubtful 
position,  and  will  be  shorn  of  her  rightful  moral  prestige 
in  the  community.  Religion  must  Christianize  business 
or  business  will  commercialize  the  organization  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  Church.  Just  as  in  the  domain  of  personal 
life,  in  family  life,  in  community  intercourse  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christ's  law  dominate  now,  so  these  same  prin¬ 
ciples  must  come  to  dominate  in  the  domain  of  business, 
of  commerce,  and  international  relations.  This  is  fun¬ 
damentally  demanded  of  this  age  to  insure  its  progress. 
Unless  Christianity  can  advance  to  this  further  conquest 
it  stands  in  grave  danger  of  losing  fields  it  has  already 
won.  The  very  life  of  the  Church  is  at  stake  in  this 
crisis.  If  the  law  of  love  and  justice  cannot  become 
dominant  in  all  the  domain  of  life,  if  the  law  of  “tooth 
and  nail”  must  continue  in  one  domain,  must  we  not  fear 
that  the  race  will  soon  forget  the  knowledge  of  God  it  has 
and  sink  down  into  the  darkness  of  materialism  where 
the  light  of  heaven  cannot  reach.  A  great  student  of 
this  age  has  said  with  conviction,  “If  the  Church  has  not 
faith  enough  in  the  Christian  law  to  assert  its  sover¬ 
eignty  over  all  relations  of  society,  men  will  deny  that  it 
is  a  good  and  practical  law  at  all.”  The  Church  of 
Christ  must  Christianize  business  or  business  will  com¬ 
mercialize  the  Church.  There  is  no  domain  of  life  where 
Christ's  truth  and  precepts  do  not  apply.  This  applica- 
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tion  is  the  urgent  demand  of  the  New  Age,  else  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  cannot  come. 

A  UNITED  CHURCH  IS  NEEDED  TO-DAY. 

A  divided  Church  will  never  carry  out  the  program  of 
the  Prophet  of  Galilee.  All  the  forces  of  evil  are  united. 
God's  forces  must  combine  against  a  common  enemy  or 
suffer  the  risk  of  continuing  defeats.  This  is  our  day 
of  opportunity.  We  never  had  such  an  open  door;  but 
this  is  the  day  of  trial  as  well.  If  we  lose  now  in  the 
fight,  keep  on  wasting  our  forces  in  divided,  or  at  least 
separated  armies,  fight  a  desultory  warfare  against  the 
enemy  of  righteousness,  magnify  our  differences  instead 
of  forgetting  them  in  the  day  of  crisis,  we  will  put  off 
the  time  of  ultimate  victory  and  may — who  knows— as 
churches  go  down  to  disintegration  and  death.  When 
the  Jewish  Church  thrust  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  out  of 
the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  He  never  sought  to  enter  it 
again;  and  when  they  thrust  Him  out  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  He  found  His  temple  elsewhere  among  men. 
Will  it  be  so  again?  There  are  but  two  courses  for  the 
Church  that  are  open  now.  She  must  either  stand  loy¬ 
ally  by  Her  Master  and  condemn  the  injustice,  and  wrong 
and  wickedness  of  the  world  whether  in  her  own  borders 
or  outside  of  it,  or  she  must  play  the  coward,  truckle  to 
the  world,  and  slowly  be  conformed  to  the  world  and  then 
— only  one  conclusion  possible- — death  to  the  Church  her¬ 
self.  If  she  takes  the  former  course  on  a  large  scale  in 

the  full  faith  of  ultimate  victory  she  will  win  and  no 

< 

power  of  man  or  devil  can  defeat  her. 

But  if  she  keeps  on  as  a  divided  Church,  busying  her¬ 
self  about  forms  and  rituals,  and  ceremonies  as  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church  of  old  did  in  Jesus'  day,  and  shuts  her  ears  as 
they  did  to  the  demands  of  this  new  age  which  calls  for  a 
religion  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  truth,  then  men 
will  forsake  her  altars,  and  refuse  to  fight  in  her  ranks, 
and  slowly,  but  surely  she  will  lose  her  grip  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  and  heart.  If  the  Church  will  but  seek  to 
obey  her  Lord,  ‘‘Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
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righteousness’"  then  her  divisions  will  grow  less  and  less, 
her  spirit  of  unity  will  increase  and  she  will  battle  val¬ 
iantly  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  vital  needs  of  this  age.  We 
must  not  be  discouraged.  There  are  promises  of  better 
things  to  come.  The  Church  was  never  so  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  social  regeneration  as  she  is  to-day.  She  is  now 
as  she  has  always  been  vitally  concerned  with  individual 
salvation.  But  now  the  Church  has  learned  that  ‘‘There 
are  two  great  entities  in  human  life — ^the  human  soul 
and  the  human  race — and  religion  is  to  save  both.”  The 
evangelical  preacher  must  not  overlook  the  social  side  of 
Christianity.  The  social  prophet  must  not  forget  the 
individual  side  of  Christianity.  Christ  chose  individu¬ 
als  and  called  them  singly  and  by  name.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  Christ  chose  a  nation  to  reject  because 
that  nation  rejected  his  law  of  life  and  love  and  he  chose 
another  nation  to  receive  the  blessings  of  His  truth. 

God  is  at  work  in  the  world.  Wonderful  things  have 
happened  in  the  past  century.  He  has  brought  nations 
and  races  together.  He  has  uncovered  the  secrets  of 
His  universe  to  men.  He  has  given  us  an  enlarged  con¬ 
ception  of  His  world.  He  has  shown  us  our  relation  to 
one  another.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  we  are  a  part  of 
His  great  eternal  plan  of  things.  And  He  has  promised 
that  His  word  shall  never  fail  and  His  Church  shall  never 
be  defeated.  Surely  then  we  should  go  forward  to  the 
battle  against  all  wrong,  and  oppression,  and  unrighte¬ 
ousness  of  life,  and  help  Him  realize  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  earth.  For  He  will  go 
on  redeeming  men  and  races  and  nations  until 

“Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  night 
The  world  rolls  into  the  light 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere.” 

Dayton,  Ohio, 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

BY  REV.  STANLEY  BILLHEIMER. 

Almost  400  years  have  passed  since  Luther's  theses 
first  marked  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  Church.  The 
present  year  is  the  166th  of  organized  Lutheranism  in 
this  country.  During  all  these  years,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has  maintained  its 
separate  existence.  Its  work  in  missions,  benevolence 
and  education  has  involved  much  labor  and  sacrifice. 
But  we  have  been  dominated  by  the  belief  that  we  have 
a  peculiar  task  to  perform,  a  definite  mission  to  fulfill. 
To  have  lost  our  identity  as  a  denomination,  or  to  have 
merged  our  individuality  with  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  household  of  faith,  would,  we  believe,  have  been  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  religious  forces  of  the  world. 

Our  present  task  is  to  define  the  contribution  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  the  present  age.  In  so  doing  we 
must  remember  that  our  Church  does  much  of  its  work 
in  common  with  other  Churches.  While  we  have  reason 
to  review  with  just  pride  our  missionary,  benevolent, 
educational  and  literary  activities,  other  Churches  have 
been  equally  busy  in  the  same  fields.  We  must  confine 
our  thought  to  what  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own 
Church.  It  is  necessary  also  for  us  to  limit  the  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  work  of  our  Church  as  known  to  us  largely 
through  its  American  development.  And  as  each  age 
has  its  many  and  varied  peculiarities,  we  must  consider 
only  those  features  which  afford  a  point  of  contact  with 
the  life  of  our  Church. 

Our  characterization  of  the  present  age  is  three-fold. 
It  is  an  age  uncertain  of  its  belief ;  this  has  led  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  methods;  the  result  is  superficial  religion.  To 
meet  these  conditions,  the  Lutheran  Church  offers  an  un- 
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shaken  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
power  of  preaching,  and  a  belief  in  subjective  religion. 

I.  The  Lutheran  Church  contributes  to  an  age  of  un¬ 
certainty  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God. 

To  understand  properly  the  attitude  of  the  age,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  briefly  the  trend  of  thought  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Bible.  Biblical  criticism  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  theology.  It  is  two-fold  in  its 
operation.  There  is  first  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  including  manuscripts,  version,  editions  and  vari¬ 
ous  readings.  Textual  Criticism  aims  to  reproduce  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  text  of  the  inspired  author. 
There  is  also  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  special  reference 
to  dates,  historical  setting,  authorship  and  purpose  of 
the  writer.  Higher  Criticism  deals  not  with  words  only, 
but  with  personality  and  circumstance.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  and  necessary  branch  of  Bible  study ;  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  literary  structure  of  the  Bible  is 
indispensable  to  the  preacher  and  teacher. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  co-incident  with  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  it,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  gained  much  in 
greater  knowledge  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  results  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  due 
largely  to  the  developments  of  the  19th  century,  and  are 
to  be  ascribed  not  primarily  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Word,  but  to  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the  student 
approaches  his  task.  The  Bible  claims  not  only  a  place 
in  literature,  but  a  place  unique,  unapproached  by  any 
other  book.  It  claims  also  to  possess  a  spiritual  element 
which  can  be  properly  interpreted  only  by  the  spiritually 
minded.  “The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
and  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
judged.”  (1  Cor.  2:14).  Expert  knowledge  is  not  the 
only  requisite  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  possessed  most  ex¬ 
cellent  mental  qualifications  but,  by  their  own  confes¬ 
sions,  lacked  the  spiritual;  they  searched  the  scriptures 
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in  a  purely  mechanical  method.  From  Spinoza  to  Well- 
hausen,  there  has  been  a  denial  of  a  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion;  the  miraculous  element  has  been  repudiated;  and 
an  evolutionary  theory  of  religion  has  been  adopted. 

We  accord  to  these  scholars  a  perfect  right  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  do  not  accuse  them  of  any  dishonest  or 
underhanded  methods.  But  the  Church  has  a  right  to 
ascertain  whether  rationalism  and  lack  of  faith  in  the 
supernatural  have  been  the  natural  fruitage  of  Bible 
study,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been 
the  soil  from  which  the  New  Theology  has  sprung.  For 
it  is  not  with  these  leaders  themselves  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  results  of  their  work.  These  great  suns 
in  the  scholarly  firmament  have  so  dominated  modern 
thought  as  to  draw  after  them  a  swarm  of  satellites,  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  their  light  from  others.  And  these  in  turn 
are  followed  by  a  host  of  lesser  luminaries,  mostly  of  the 
younger  generation,  who,  without  time  or  opportunity  to 
make  investigation  for  themselves,  feel  bound  to  follow 
the  results  of  expert  scholarship,  lest  they  be  judged  as 
prejudiced,  arbitrary  or  ignorant.  And  as  the  sun  is  too 
far  removed  to  swing  the  tides  of  earth,  so  the  great 
leaders  in  thought  are  too  far  removed  to  affect  the  aver¬ 
age  man.  It  is  the  lesser  luminaries  who,  by  incautious 
utterances  in  press  and  pulpit,  are  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
certain  attitude  of  the  age.  Like  Samson,  they  have 
been  blindly  grinding  grist  for  the  Philistine. 

There  are  three  indications  of  this  general  feeling  of 
uncertainty. 

1.  There  is  a  wide-spread  idea  that  the  Bible  has  been 
discredited;  that  the  divine  element,  particularly  in  the 
Old  Testament,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum;  that 
prophecy  is  but  coincidence ;  and  that  general  inaccuracy 
prevails.  For  the  average  man,  the  kernel  is  bruised 
when  the  shell  is  broken.  A  discredited  Bible  means  a 
dethroned  God.  Jesus  said  of  the  Scriptures,  ^These  are 
they  which  bear  witness  of  me.’'  But  if  the  testimony 
is  unreliable,  how  shall  his  words  be  established? 

2.  A  discredited  Bible  can  have  little  influence  on 
character.  Its  precepts  are  only  advisory,  not  manda- 
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tory.  Human  nature,  always  restive  under  restraint, 
takes  advantage  of  any  lapse  of  authority.  Shorn  <>t 
the  divine  element,  the  Bible  has  no  power  to  uplift  so¬ 
ciety  or  arouse  the  public  conscience. 

3.  But  the  most  serious  consequence  of  modernism  is 
the  loss  of  faith  in  a  special  providence.  The  chief  charm 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  its  revelation  of  God’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  men  and  their  affairs,  and  His  willingness 
to  guide  His  children.  The  strong  support  in  sorrow, 
trial  and  disappointment  is  a  belief  in  God’s  overruling 
providence  which  makes  all  things  work  together  for 
good.  We  calmly  face  an  unknown  future  in  the  belief  that 
God  guides  the  faithful  who  go  out,  not  knowing  whither 
they  go.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  God  did  not  speak  to 
our  forefathers  and  holy  men  of  old  time,  lips  opened  for 
prayer  remain  silent;  hands  outstretched  for  help  fall 
empty.  Men  do  not  turn  their  eyes  to  skies  of  brass, 
where  there  is  no  Star  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  uncertainty,  the  Lutheran  Church 
preserves  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.  “The  great  Lutheran  Church  in  our  land,”  says 
Dr.  Gerberding,  “is  not  troubled  with  this  rationalistic 
unbelief.  She  has  met  that  old  foe  in  the  old  State 
Church.  She  knows  the  enemy,  his  wiles  and  his  danger. 
She  will  not  tolerate  him  within  her  folds  in  this  free 
land.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  only  Church  that 
keeps  her  official  literature,  her  pulpits  and  professors’ 
chairs  free  from  this  subversive  unbelief.  There  is  no 
negative  higher  criticism  in  her  pulpits  or  church 
schools.”  Our  Church  has  done  this,  not  by  repression, 
obscurantism,  or  papal  encyclical  against  modernism. 
The  Lutheran  Church,  itself  born  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  would  be  the  last  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  full  and  free  investigation  into  the  sacred  records. 
We  have  no  desire  to  remove  the  Bible  from  public  gaze 
and  keep  it,  like  some  Vatican  codex,  under  lock  and  key. 

Nor  has  the  Lutheran  Church  failed  to  appreciate  the 
results  of  mature  Christian  scholarship.  We  are  neither 
blind  nor  credulous.  We  are  not  dismayed  by  an  impos¬ 
ing  list  of  names,  for  scholarship  is  no  stranger  in  our 
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Church.  Our  own  General  Synod  early  declared  that 
“the  consciences  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  be  not  bur¬ 
dened  with  human  inventions,  laws,  or  devices,  and  that 
no  one  be  oppressed  by  reason  of  differences  of  opinions 
on  non-fundamental  doctrines.'’  (Const'n,  IV  :8). 

But  our  own  expositors  and  critics  have  approached 
their  task  with  minds  well  trained  and  yet  humble ;  with 
judgment  keen,  yet  reverent.  They  knew  they  trod  on 
holy  ground  and  failed  not  to  see  the  Lord  God  Jehovah 
face  to  face.  They  have  sifted  the  evidence  and  retained 
the  facts.  They  have  proven  all  things  and  have  held 
fast  to  the  good.  And  to  guard  against  any  possible 
misunderstanding,  our  Church  has  declared  its  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  (Richmond,  1909). 
In  the  words  of  our  anniversary  committee,  “We  rest  un¬ 
der  strong  conviction  that  God  has  given  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  unique  position  and  a  most  responsible  one,  in 
the  line  of  defense  of  evangelical.  Biblical  Christianity, 
against  both  a  Protestant  liberalism  and  Roman  absolut¬ 
ism."  (G.  S.  Min.  1913). 

There  are  three  reasons  for  our  unshaken  faith  in  the 
Bible. 

1.  The  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Bible.  Luther  at 
once  rejected  the  Romish  teaching  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  over  Scripture,  and  the  equality  of  ecclesiastical 
literature  with  the  Bible.  For  him,  the  Bible  stood  alone, 
entirely  freed  from  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand  he  avoided  the  extreme  view 
of  the  Calvinists  who  regarded  the  Bible  as  an  exact  code 
of  law  for  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  Luther  looked  upon  the  Bible  as  the 
expression  of  God's  will,  the  desire  of  a  loving  Father  for 
His  children.  “Luther,  when  using  the  expression.  Word 
of  God,  scarcely  thinks  of  the  written  book.  It  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  word  as  represented  by  the  preaching  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  and  the  apostles,  and  perpetuated  by  the  preaching 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  him  not  a  for¬ 
mal  authority,  but  an  energizing  inspiration."  (Dob- 
schutz) .  Luther  plainly  shows  this  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  He  made  no  attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew 
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and  Greek  into  German  in  a  slavish  word-for-word 
method,  but  rather  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  original, 
even  paraphrasing  when  necessary.  This  is  one  reason 
why  Luther's  translation  at  once  became  the  standard, 
while  the  English  Bible  went  through  seven  distinct  edi¬ 
tions  prior  to  1611. 

Luther  had  the  highest  possible  appreciation  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,  but  it  was  the  authority  of  a  Father 
over  his  child,  not  that  of  the  law  over  a  servant.  Words 
derived  authority  not  from  mere  presence  on  the  page, 
but  because  they  witnessed  to  Christ.  Luther's  well- 
known  rule  was  to  abolish  only  what  was  contrary  to  the 
Bible,  while  Zwingli  permitted  only  what  could  be  based 
upon  the  Scriptures.  The  reformers  at  Geneva  attempted 
to  make  out  of  the  commonwealth  a  kingdom  of  God  ruled 
by  the  Bible.  But  Luther  rebuked  a  fanatic  who  tried 
to  introduce  the  Mosaic  law  at  Weimar  in  place  of  the 
common  law.  These  traditional  views  underwent  some 
modification  during  the  years  of  stress  to  which  German 
thought  was  subjected.  But,  in  general,  the  Lutheran 
view  of  the  Bible  has  remained  unchanged.  The  essence 
has  meant  more  to  us  than  the  material.  Our  Church 
has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  define  the  exact  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Bible.  We  are  content  to  express  faith  in  the 
“canonical  Scriptures."  As  a  Church,  we  have  main¬ 
tained  a  sublime  indifference  to  discussions  about  origi¬ 
nal  sources,  redactors  and  priestly  codes.  Yet  it  is  not 
an  ignorant  or  unappreciative  indifference.  It  comes 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  superior  conception  of  the 
Bible.  Condemnation  of  these  investigations  would  not 
strengthen  our  position ;  and  we  could  adopt  much  with¬ 
out  weakening  it.  The  true  glory  of  the  Book  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  outer  courts,  but  in  the  shekinah  over  the 
mercy  seat  within  the  holy  of  holies. 

2.  The  strength  of  Lutheran  theology.  In  the  realm 
of  theology,  the  Lutheran  Church  easily  holds  first  place. 
“The  Romish  Church  is  the  Church  of  priests ;  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  is  the  Church  of  theologians."  (Lange). 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  called  herself  the  mother  of 
Protestantism.  The  term  may  be  applied  as  well  to  the 
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teaching  and  training  which  Protestantism  has  received. 
*‘Take  from  the  religious  literature  of  the  nations  all  that 
has  been  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  Lutheran  di¬ 
vines,  and  the  ecclesiastical  heavens  would  be  bereft  of 
most  of  its  stars.  Strike  out  the  long  list  of  Lutheran 
names  and  writing  which  each  of  these  past  three  cen¬ 
turies  has  furnished,  and  a  void  would  be  made  for  which 
all  ages  could  produce  no  adequate  compensation.” 
(Seiss). 

But  the  broad  claim  is  made  that  the  results  of  higher 
criticism  have  destroyed  the  science  of  systematic  the¬ 
ology.  That  this  is  true  as  applied  to  some  systems  of 
theology,  we  must  admit.  Much  theology  has  been  built 
up  by  purely  mechanical  methods.  Proof -texts  have  been 
freely  quoted  without  regard  to  context.  Any  verse  from 
any  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  any 
other  verse  from  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  The  result 
has  been  to  construct,  in  many  instances,  a  kind  of  theo¬ 
logical  trestle-work  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  man  and 
God.  The  loss  of  any  prop  weakens  the  whole  structure ; 
the  fall  of  any  support  may  cause  it  to  sag  into  ruin. 
But  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  system  of  doctrine  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  and  by  which  our  Church  is  distinguished 
from  all  others.  It  springs  like  some  vast  arch  whose 
radius  centers  in  Christ  and  whose  keystone  is  ‘‘justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  alone.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  picture  the  Lutheran  Church  as 
holding  on  to  the  Bible  to  save  its  theology.  The  Bible  has 
been  appealed  to  in  the  interests  of  polygamy  and  slavery. 
Mormonism,  Christian  Science,  Spiritualism,  Russellism 
and  other  rank  growths  all  claim  to  have  sprung  from  the 
same  soil.  But  the  final  test  of  any  system  is  that  it 
must  satisfy  both  the  heart  and  the  head.  And  our 
fundamental  doctrines  respond  to  this  test.  They  both 
satisfy  the  soul  and  appeal  to  the  mind.  What  Luther’s 
enemies  confessed  concerning  his  position  is  still  true  of 
the  Church  that  bears  his  name;  both  rest  squarely  on 
the  Bible.  In  fact,  our  theology  is  not  so  much  a  system 
as  it  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Bible  itself.  Melanchthon 
says  of  justification,  “Much  indeed  depends  on  this  Arti- 
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cle  which  contributes  especially  to  a  clear  correct  appre¬ 
hension  of  all  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  alone  shows 
the  way  to  the  unspeakable  treasure  and  true  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  yea,  which  is  the  only  key  to  the  whole  Bible, 
and  without  which  the  poor  conscience  can  have  no  true, 
inviolable,  fixed  hope,  nor  conceive  the  riches  of  the  grace 
of  Christ.”  (Apology,  IV).  Thus  the  Bible  and  our 
theology  are  indissolubly  bound  together  by  our  inner 
consciousness  of  the  needs  of  the  soul. 

3.  The  devotional  spirit  of  our  Church.  Our  think¬ 
ers  and  our  theologians  have  not  been  engrossed  in  the 
mere  study  of  God’s  Word.  It  has  been  meat  and  drink 
for  their  devotional  life.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
tide  and  ebb  of  our  religious  thought.  We  claim  for  our 
Church  neither  sinlessness  nor  infallibility.  But  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  tossed  amid  the  seething  schools  of 
dogma,  has  ever  righted  itself,  impelled  by  the  power  of 
the  word  hid  in  the  heart;  wandering  on  the  wastes  of 
rationalism,  it  has  ever  oriented  itself  by  the  lamp  of  the 
word.  Luther’s  hand-Bible  is  still  preserved  at  Berlin. 
His  notes  and  comments  fill  every  page  of  the  Latin  text, 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  parchment  covers.  In  1542, 
he  wrote  on  the  title-page,  “If  thy  word,  oh  Lord,  do  not 
comfort  me,  I  should  perish  in  misery.”  Many  similar 
verses  he  wrote  on  the  walls  of  Coburg  castle,,  while 
waiting  for  news  from  Augsburg.  At  the  head  of  his 
bed,  he  wrote,  “I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep, 
for  thou.  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.”  “Never 
did  man  so  environ  himself  with  God’s  promises,  or  dwell 
in  the  atmosphere  of  God’s  truth,  or  so  live  by  God’s 
breath  as  did  Luther.”  (D’Aubigne).  This  deep  devo¬ 
tional  spirit  has  been  part  of  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  It  has  been  constantly  manifested  in 
hymns  and  liturgies,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  is 
no  weak  sentimentality  that  puts  the  Bible  on  the  home- 
table,  in  the  school-bag  of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  knapsack 
of  the  soldier.  As  Jesus  said  of  His  sheep,  “I  am  known 
of  mine,”  so  there  is  a  devotional  understanding  of  the 
word  revealed  only  to  the  believer.  The  obedience  of 
Abraham,  the  submission  of  Moses,  the  sigh  of  David, 
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the  flights  of  Isaiah,  the  penitence  of  Peter,  the  burdens 
of  Paul,  all  these  are  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
shared  like  experience. 

The  really  great  things  in  the  Bible  are  not  the  his¬ 
torical  allusions  or  incidental  statements  over  which  some 
have  stumbled,  but  the  soul-searching  and  heart-discern¬ 
ing  qualities  which  give  it  power  over  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  most  severe  test  put  upon  the  Bible  is  not 
the  critical  examination  of  its  pages,  but  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  ability  to  hold  its  place  amid  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  The  pressure  of  business,  the  demands  of  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  community  and  the  making  of  many  books 
have  certainly  furnished  conditions  the  most  difficult  to 
meet.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Bible  is  still  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  the  lives  of  our  people,  and  to  this  fact,  we 
believe,  is  due  in  large  measure  the  exalted  place  the 
Word  of  God  holds  in  our  schools  and  churches,  our 
thought  and  our  worship. 

11.  The  Lutheran  Church  contributes  to  an  age  of  ex¬ 
periment  a  firm  reliance  on  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

It  IS  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  to  what  to  attribute 
the  changed  attitude  of  society  toward  the  Church.  The 
broad  charge  has  been  made  that  the  Church  is  anti¬ 
quated  in  its  m.ethods  and  dry  in  its  deliverances,  that  it 
has  no  message  for  the  present  age,  that  it  has  been  sit¬ 
ting  serenely  unconscious  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
world  at  its  doors.  How  much  of  this  has  been  true  will 
be  learned  only  by  the  impartial  survey  of  those  who  come 
after  us.  Personally,  we  believe  that  these  great  peri¬ 
odic  fluctuations  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  are  due 
to  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  that  changed  conditions  re¬ 
sult  not  only  toward  the  Church,  but  also  toward  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  yearly  reports  on  the  state  of  the  Church 
show  that  our  forefathers  had  to  meet  the  same  general 
conditions;  that  they  struggled  against  worldliness,  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  Lord^s  Day,  and  neglect  of  the  Church. 
But  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  Church  is 
thoroughly  aroused  at  last.  It  is  willing  to  assume  a 
ju^  share  of  the  blame,  and  hastens  to  make  reparation. 

But  an  age  uncertain  of  its  belief  cannot  be  sure  of  its 
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message.  Any  age  which  has  learned  to  look  upon  the 
Bible  with  suspicion,  will  question  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  And  in  an  earnest  effort  to  recover  lost  ground, 
the  Church  has  resorted  to  makeshift,  expedient  and  ex¬ 
periment.  We  believe  that  the  Church  has  been  honest 
in  every  endeavor  it  has  made;  that  there  has  been  no 
thought  of  laxity;  that  its  consuming  desire  has  been  to 
reach  men.  Least  of  all  do  we  think  that  there  has  been 
any  conscious  disloyality  to  Christ  the  head  of  the  Church. 
But  the  experiments  made,  however  honest  the  intention, 
have  robbed  Christ  of  the  honor  and  glory  due  His  name. 

A  few  indications  of  the  trend  will  suffice  for  illustra¬ 
tion. 

1.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  whims  of  men.  This  has  been 
frequently  called  the  ‘‘gospel  of  expediency.”  It  has 
come  to  pass,  as  Paul  warned  Timothy,  “the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  not  endure  the  sound  doctrine,  but 
having  itching  ears,  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers  af¬ 
ter  their  own  lusts ;  and  will  turn  away  their  ears  from 
the  truth  and  and  turn  aside  unto  fables.”  (2  Tim.  4:3, 
4) .  The  Church,  having  long  been  the  leader  of  thought 
in  the  community,  attempted  to  hold  this  exalted  position 
by  restating  its  theology.  But  it  made  the  mistake  of 
experimenting  with  the  substance  instead  of  the  form. 
We  believe  in  progressive  theology.  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
speaking  of  this  necessity,  has  said,  “The  form  (of  the¬ 
ology)  changes  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the 
age,  the  currents  of  thought  and  the  diverse  classes  of 
errors  and  attacks  that  succeed  one  another  with  great 
rapidity.  We  must  speak  the  language  of  the  time  and 
place  where  Providence  has  placed  us.” 

But  in  trying  to  speak  the  language  of  men,  there  is 
danger  of  departing  from  the  thoughts  of  God.  The  re¬ 
stating  process  may  result  in  a  “new  theology.”  Some  of 
the  most  familiar  words  in  the  Scriptures  have  been  so 
toned  down  in  meaning  as  to  no  longer  occup}!^  a  place  of 
prominence.  Interpretations  so  new  have  been  placed 
on  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  that  we  doubt  whether 
they  would  recognize  their  own  language.  Men  talk 
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glibly  about  new  conceptions  of  God.  Revelation  is  con¬ 
fused  with  inner  consciousness.  Immortal  life  is  simply 
a  higher  grade  of  evolution.  And  the  atonement  is  only 
the  coming  of  the  God-concept  into  the  soul.  Even  the 
liberal  Outlook  speaks  of  the  “spiritual  vagueness  in  the 
present,  which  is  sometimes  as  much  too  vague  as  the 
former  was  too  defined.^’  In  all  this,  the  effort  has  been 
to  preach  what  men  will  listen  to,  to  say  things  that  will 
attract  instead  of  repel,  to  preach  an  easy-going  gospel 
to  a  good-natured  crowd.  But  in  so  doing,  the  Church 
has  reached  out  to  the  “itching  ear,’^  but  never  touched 
the  aching  heart. 

2.  Education  has  been  confounded  with  growth  in 
grace.  The  wonderful  advance  in  educational  methods 
has  naturally  made  itself  felt  in  the  Church.  Our  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  has  taken  on  new  meaning.  Our 
Bible  school  work  has  received  new  impulse.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  that,  just  as  a  new  discovery  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  world  is  often  heralded  as  a  remedy  for  every  ill,  so 
education  was  looked  upon  as  a  magic  word  which  would 
at  a  touch  transform  society.  The  underlying  thought 
has  been  that  men  who  know  the  right  will  follow  it,  that 
lofty  ideals  have  in  themselves  power  to  draw  men  away 
from  evil,  that  sin  can  be  eradicated  by  the  dispersion  of 
error  in  thought.  The  supreme  effort  of  education  in  the 
Church  is  the  presentation  of  Christ,  the  ideal  man,  in  the 
hope  that  a  love  for  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
may  be  aroused  in  the  soul.  Accordingly,  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  apart  from  His  glorious  personality,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  emphasis,  as  though  the  chief  function  of  the 
Church  were  to  make  men  think  right.  The  failure  of 
experiment  in  education  to  change  character  was  ex¬ 
pressed  long  ago  by  a  man  well  versed  in  all  that  the 
secular  and  religious  schools  had  to  teach,  when  he  said, 
“the  good  which  I  would,  I  do  not!  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  I  practice.”  (Rom.  7 :16). 

3.  The  point  of  contact  has  been  made  the  social  in¬ 
stead  of  the  spiritual.  Much  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Church  has,  of  necesity,  been  in  terms  of  sacrifice  and 
self-denial.  This  has  been  the  result  not  only  of  our  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  but  also  of  the 
local  conditions  which  surround  many  a  struggling 
Church.  The  life  of  self-denial,  instead  of  developing 
faith  in  a  God  of  resource  and  power,  has  too  often  tended 
to  make  religion  gloomy  and  oppressive.  The  age  is 
restive,  and  wants  the  crown  without  the  cross.  Peter's 
question  easily  frames  itself  on  the  lips,  “What  then  shall 
we  have?"  (Mt.  19:27).  The  Church,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  squarely  the  answer  of  Jesus  which  offsets  the 
rigors  of  the  Christian  life  by  promise  of  added  blessing, 
has,  in  a  sincere  desire  to  make  itself  attractive,  allowed 
men  to  infer  that  religion  is  not  so  serious  a  thing  after 
all,  that  conscience  may  be  educated  to  the  point  of 
liberty,  and  that  the  big  thing  in  religion  is  good-hearted 
fellowship.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  social 
life  within  a  Church,  and  the  social  appeal  which  the 
Church  makes  to  the  man  on  the  outside.  The  appeal  has 
too  frequently  been  to  the  less  worthy  in  man's  nature. 
First  impressions  must  be  carefully  guarded.  The 
Church  whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  be  a  jolly  good 
fellow  will  lose  the  spiritual  point  of  contact  and  seldom 
regain  it. 

We  have  felt  the  pressure  of  these  expedients.  But, 
as  a  Church,  we  declare  our  firm  reliance  on  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  save  men.  And  if  this  declaration  seem 
self-righteous  or  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  pride,  let  it  be 
known  that  our  pride  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  we  preach.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  ever  been 
known  as  a  preaching  Church.  To  this  fact  we  owe  our 
existence,  our  growth  and  our  power.  The  mere  fact  of 
Luther's  spiritual  birth  would  never  have  brought  about 
a  reformation  without  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  To 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Luther 
added  the  finishing  touch, — the  pulpit.  This  fact  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  very  name,  “evangelical."  When  our 
Church  ceases  to  preach,  it  will  cease  to  be  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  following  reasons  why  our  Church  adheres  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  its  time-honored  method  will  reveal  more 
clearly  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the  age. 
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1.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  a  system  of  theology  that 
can  be  preached.  Its  unshaken  faith  in  the  Word  of  God 
gives  it  a  message  for  this  or  any  other  age ;  for  men  are 
fundamentally  alike  in  their  needs.  Our  teaching  is  none 
other  than  that  which  Paul  carried  to  Europe  and 
preached  alike  in  synagogue  and  by  river-side,  to  Gentile 
and  Jew,  to  Greek  and  barbarian,  to  Roman  and  slave. 
Everywhere,  he  found  men  who  did  not  like  to  retain  a 
knowledge  of  God  in  their  hearts,  who  were  alienated 
from  the  divine  life.  And  for  all  of  them  he  had  but  one 
message ;  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  for  the  sins  of  men  and 
raised  again  for  their  justification.  And  any  Church 
which  adheres  to  this  fundamental  doctrine  has  a  preach- 
able  faith. 

Much  that  is  called  preaching  is  but  an  insult  to  the 
moral  sense  of  men ;  for  men  know  when  they  are  told  the 
truth.  We  rejoice  that  the  Lutheran  Church  still  has  the 
nerve  to  call  men  sinners  and  to  declare  a  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin  in  Christ  Jesus.  Every  attempt  to  learn 
what  the  pew  desires  from  the  pulpit  has  shown  the  un¬ 
diminished  desire  for  the  pure  gospel.  We  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  protest,  signed  “The  Pew,’’  from  the  Herald  and 
Presbyter :  “These  ministers  may  be  sure  that  the  petty 
little  amenities  of  morality  and  sociology  which  they  have 
substituted  for  the  Gospel  of  regeneration  can  never  take 
its  place  or  lead  a  single  soul  out  of  the  death  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  sin  into  the  life  and  light  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Christ  alone.”  (Nov.  22,  1911).  The  Church  that 
preaches  Christ  has  a  message  as  eternal  as  truth  itself. 

2.  The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  believe  that  it  has  a 
right  to  substitute  any  method  for  that  given  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  Jesus  left  the  Church  without  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Church,  guided  by  the  Spirit,  can  work  out  its 
own  organization  and  adapt  it  to  any  age.  But  He  gave 
the  Church  two  sacraments  and  a  supreme  command: 
Go,  preach, — baptize,  and  then — do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me.  On  this,  our  Church  has  built  its  doctrine  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  mind  of  the  Master,  the  moral  law  is 
not  enough  to  bring  men  to  the  Father.  But  when  “the 
world  through  its  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  was  God’s 
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good  pleasure,  through  the  foolishness  of  the  preaching 
to  save  them  that  believe.”  (1  Cor.  1:21).  The  idea 
that  God  "will  save  the  world  by  some  method  other  than 
this  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture;  for  we  have  no  in¬ 
stance  where  the  Holy  Spirit  worked  without  the  Word. 
Even  the  Bible  itself,  much  as  we  prize  it,  cannot  take 
the  place  of  living  speech.  The  Ethiopian  had  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  he  needed  Philip ;  to  Cornelius  was  sent  not  a 
copy  of  the  prophets,  but  Peter,  the  apostle. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  mechanics;  there  seems  to 
be  almost  no  limit  to  the  applications  of  machinery.  But 
no  vital  process  can  ever  be  carried  on  mechanically.  To 
save  men  is  a  vital  process.  Grace  is  not  ready-made; 
it  is  not  a  product  to  be  bought  and  sold.  There  is  no 
man-made  method  that  will  turn  out  Christians.  We 
must  depend  on  the  revealed  method  of  God,  instead  of 
speculating  on  what  God  might  do  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  As  the  Lutheran  Church  knows  but  one  theme, 
so  it  knows  of  but  one  method, — preaching  the  Gospel. 

3.  The  Lutheran  Church  depends  on  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  the  word  effective.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Church  which  depends  on  preaching  alone  is 
thereby  limiting  its  power  and  circumscribing  its  influ¬ 
ence.  But  to  say  this  is  to  doubt  God.  For  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  abounds  with  promises  that  the  Holy  Spirit  goes 
with  the  word ;  that  though  preached  in  weakness,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  reveals  what  God  can  do  through  the 
faithful  preacher  of  the  word.  Never  was  the  world 
darker  than  when  Jesus  came  into  it ;  never  was  humanity 
more  hopeless  in  sin  than  when  He  offered  Himself  as  the 
remedy;  never  was  task  heavier  than  that  imposed  on 
the  followers  of  Jesus ;  never  were  obstacles  greater  than 
those  in  the  way  of  the  infant  Church.  And  yet  what 
light  and  hope  followed  in  the  path  of  the  preacher ! 

To  believe  that  God  honors  His  Word,  is  to  preach  in 
faith.  God's  promise  concerning  His  Word  has  not  been 
abrogated :  “It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it.”  (Is.  55:11).  There  are  quali- 
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fications  which  man  can  furnish  and  which  add  to  the 
value  of  the  word.  We  do  not  despise  the  gift  of  speech, 
the  training  of  the  mind,  and  the  proper  appointments  of 
God’s  house ;  but  we  have  learned  not  to  depend  on  these 
things.  Paul  preached,  but  God  opened  the  heart  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  things  spoken.  Every  quickening  of  the 
spiritual  life,  every  revival  in  the  Church  has  come  from 
the  faithful  persistent  preaching  of  the  Church.  The 
power  of  the  evangelist  is  not  in  tricks  of  speech  or  man¬ 
ner;  it  is  not  man-power.  It  is  the  power  of  God.  In 
such  measure  as  may  please  God,  it  is  at  the  command  of 
the  faithful  witness  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  these  reasons, 
the  Lutheran  Church  firmly  adheres  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  an  age  of  experiment. 

III.  The  Lutheran  Church  contributes  to  an  age  of 
superficial  faith  a  belief  in  subjective  religion. 

As  an  effect  cannot  be  greater  than  its  cause,  so  the 
type  of  religion  in  any  age  cannot  surpass  its  contribut¬ 
ing  factors.  An  age  not  sure  of  its  methods  cannot  be 
sure  of  its  results.  There  is  a  general  desire  all  over 
Christendom  for  deeper  spiritual  experience.  Dissatis¬ 
faction  with  present  attainment  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But 
where  doubt  and  uncertainty  have  been  sown,  vagueness 
and  superficiality  must  be  reaped ;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
age  is  fruitful.  Much  of  the  religious  thinking  of  the 
day  is  shallow,  treating  with  symptoms  and  not  causes, 
dealing  with  surface  instead  of  center.  There  is  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  follow  truth  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  to 
give  the  proper  valuation  to  the  phenomena  of  human 
experience  in  religion.  The  age  needs  a  revival  of  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  “think  soberly.” 

We  note  the  following  tendencies  as  evidence  of  how 
superficial  religion  may  become  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
careful  thought  of  apostolic  teaching. 

1.  We  meet  with  the  desire  to  exalt,  unduly,  human 
nature.  Men  have  been  taught  to  think  more  highly  of 
themselves  than  they  ought  to  think,  to  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  amply  qualified  by  nature  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  Divine  assistance 
is  discounted  in  favor  of  the  superb  powers  of  manhood. 
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Sin,  considered  only  as  a  defect,  can  be  lived  down  and 
worked  out  of  human  nature.  The  theory  that  man  has 
in  himself  the  elements  for  his  own  regeneration  is  very 
enticing  on  account  of  its  appeal  to  native  pride;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly  at  variance  it  is 
with  revealed  religion  and  the  common  experience  of 
mankind. 

2.  The  moral  life  has  been  set  forth  as  the  great  aim 
of  religion.  There  follows  naturally  dependence  on  mo¬ 
rality  for  favor  with  God.  No  error  is  more  enticing  in 
its  power  over  men  than  this,  nor  more  subtle  in  its 
ability  to  deceive  the  soul.  It  is  the  old  error  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law.  But  morality 
and  the  life  of  the  spirit  are  not  synonymous  terms.  The 
word  of  God,  while  insistent  in  its  demands  for  good 
works,  speaks  of  them  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
life  within,  and  never  as  the  ground  for  acceptance  with 
God.  Morality  in  itself  is  a  lifeless  principle.  The  call 
of  the  Church  is  not  primarily  to  morality,  but  to  the 
love  of  God  with  the  whole  being  as  the  ruling  passion; 
then  only  are  men  prepared  to  share  real  love  with  their 
fellows. 

3.  Much  of  the  reform  work  of  the  age  is  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  decency  and  respectability,  instead  of  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  Good-citizenship  is  the  goal,  not 
sonship  with  God  the  Father.  Temporal  welfare  and  the 
good-will  of  the  community  are  substituted  for  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  Gospel.  The  appeal  is  made  for  the  sake  of 
things  seen,  not  the  unseen.  The  plea  is  often  made  that 
men  must  be  approached  on  a  lower  level,  gradually  en¬ 
ticed  upwards  and  finally  brought  into  contact  with 
things  spiritual.  But  this  was  not  the  Master’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  religion.  His  first  recorded  utterance  was  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  things  of  His  Father ;  His  first  public  teach¬ 
ing  a  message  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  shallow  thought  and  immature  conclusion  are  not 
at  home  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Students  of  German 
Church  History  will  remember  the  years  of  contention 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  belief  that  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  the 
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depository  of  sound  doctrine,  was  “the  fittest  field  for  the 
development  of  a  genuinely  Christian  life.”  (Kurtz). 
We  teach  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  appreci¬ 
ating  a  truth  and  apprehending  it.  Luther  took  the  ob¬ 
jective  facts  of  the  Gospel  and  made  them  subjective  in 
his  own  soul.  How  frequently  he  used  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  catechism!  “God  has  created  me — Jesus 
Christ  is  my  Lord, — He  has  saved  me.”  Protestant 
piety  “cannot  be  without  the  personal  expression  of  in¬ 
dividual  feeling.”  (Dobschutz).  The  mind  holds  truth 
as  a  costly  vase  holds  a  flower ;  the  heart  alone  is  the  soil 
where  it  can  grow. 

This  subjective  tendency  early  manifested  itself  in 
Lutheran  hymnology.  While  one  branch  of  the  Church 
used  music  for  the  glorification  of  the  mass,  and  another 
repressed  the  art  of  music  entirely,  the  poets  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  gave  “direct  expression  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  feelings.”  (Kurtz).  Paul  Gerhardt,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  added  the  note  of  individual  consciousness  to  the  al¬ 
ready  dominant  themes  of  adherence  to  confession  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  We  are  disposed,  at 
times,  to  criticize  the  religious  music  of  the  people. 
There  is,  however,  this  hopeful  feature  about  it;  that, 
faulty  as  it  may  seem  in  diction  and  tune,  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  religious  assets  of  the  age  because  personal  in 
expression. 

Our  belief  in  subjective  religion  is  strengthened  by 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  always  laid  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  individual.  It  resurrected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  and  it  is 
strongly  emphasizing  this  truth  at  present.  We  believe 
it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  make  his  faith 
his  own,  through  his  Christian  consciousness.  All  truth 
must  be  made  personal,  transposed  into  experience.  We 
“aim  to  recommend  biblical  practical  Christianity  to  the 
heart  of  the  individual.”  (Kurtz).  It  is  neither  ortho¬ 
doxy  nor  the  creed  of  the  Church  which  saves.  Even 
right  thinking  may  be  barren  of  result,  so  far  as  spirit¬ 
ual  life  is  concerned.  Dr.  Gerberding  has  said,  “Doc- 
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trine  alone — may  even  be  made  a  narcotic  to  put  the  soul 
to  sleep.''  The  Church  can  do  neither  the  thinking  nor 
the  living  for  the  individual.  Religion  is  effective  only 
when  doctrine,  creed  or  scripture  is  apprehended  and 
approved  by  the  heart. 

2.  The  great  demand  on  the  Christian  to-day  is  for 
service.  Faith  must  become  action.  Our  religion  is  not 
an  intellectual  yoke  laid  upon  the  mind,  but  a  life  im¬ 
planted  in  the  soul.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  Christianity 
is  judged  by  its  products,  by  its  power  to  make  good  in 
the  community.  We  advocate  a  type  of  religion  that  is 
nothing  less  than  a  Gospel  of  regeneration.  The  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  has  no  sympathy  with  shallow  ineffective 
forms  of  religion,  which  result  only  in  superficial  service. 
Real  disinterested  self-sacrificing  service,  rendered  in 
genuine  love  for  humanity,  is  inspired  only  by  the  true 
personal  apprehension  of  the  love  of  Christ  which  con- 
straineth  us. 

3.  We  believe  in  a  self-revealing  Gospel.  Too  often 
upon  the  Church  is  laid  the  burden  of  proving  its  right 
to  exist,  its  authority  to  teach,  its  claim  on  men.  Thus 
the  Church  is  put  into  the  position  of  bearing  witness  to 
itself.  When  the  enemies  of  Jesus  objected  to  His  own 
witness.  He  answered,  ‘Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works."  The  argument  for  the  Church  is  not  the  in¬ 
stitution  itself,  but  the  Gospel  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  it  and  which  reveals  itself  when  it  makes  men  “live 
soberly  and  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 

We  have  purposely  omitted  any  mention  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  contributions  of  our  Church  to  the  age,  because 
these  things  are  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  press  and  pul¬ 
pit.  We  have  preferred  to  compare  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual.  And  if  we  have  seemed  to  exalt  unduly  the 
position  of  our  beloved  Church,  we  have  done  it  with  a 
full  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  the  age.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “The  Lutheran  Church  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  and  most  important 
national  churches  in  the  United  States;  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  distinctly  American,  among  the  forces 
that  are  to  tell  for  making  this  great  country  even 
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greater  in  the  future.  Therefore,  a  peculiar  load  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  upon  the  members  of  this  Church.” 
The  inexorable  law  still  stands;  God  will  require  much 
from  him  to  whom  much  has  been  given.  May  God,  who 
gave  us  our  being  as  a  Church,  help  us  to  give  good  ac¬ 
count  of  our  stewardship. 

Norwood,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CALL  AND  TRAINING  OF  RELIGIOUS  WORKERS. 

BY  REV.  T.  C.  LONGAKER,  PH.D. 

In  the  Church,  as  in  industry,  there  is  a  division  of 
labor.  This  is  briefly  suggested  by  the  words  in  Mark 
13:34,  ‘Tt  is  as  when  a  man  sojourning  in  another 
country,  having  left  his  house,  and  given  authority  to  his 
servants,  and  to  each  one  his  work.''  From  1  Cor.  12 :6, 
we  get  the  same  hint,  “And  there  are  diversities  of  work¬ 
ings." 

These  quotations  mean,  that,  in  the  Church,  each  man 
has  a  calling  to  fulflll,  an  appointed  task  to  accomplish. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  been  God's  plan  that,  in  the 
Church,  different  members  should  do  different  things. 
“And  he  gave  some  to  be  apostles;  and  some,  prophets; 
and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers" 
(Eph.  4:11).  At  another  place  we  have  this  outline: 
“And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles; 
secondly  prophets ;  thirdly,  teachers ;  then  miracles ;  then 
gifts  of  healing;  helps;  governments;  divers  kinds  of 
tongues." 

Under  these  and  similar  classifications,  we  discover  the 
several  phases  of  religious  work.  These  are  the  divisions 
of  labor  into  which  the  great  work  of  the  Church  is  di¬ 
vided.  But  an  examination  of  the  several  things  speci¬ 
fied  shows  that  some  of  these  callings  were  temporary, 
designed  to  meet  special  crises  in  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Such,  e.  g.,  were  the  callings  of  the 
apostles  in  their  varied  ability  to  speak  with  tongues, 
heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  and  to  perform  other  mira¬ 
cles  as  signs  of  their  divine  calling.  These  callings  have 
ceased,  and  the  gifts  or  powers  to  fulfil  them  have  ceased, 
because  there  is  no  longer  special  necessity  for  their  exer¬ 
cise.  “The  wonderful  and  glorious  revelation  received 
by  the  Church  of  the  first  century,"  says  Kuyper  in  his 
work  on  The  Holy  Spirit,  “was  given  through  it  to  the 
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Church  of  all  ages,  and  is  still  effectual.”  Thus,  for  the 
purpose  of  commending  the  Church  as  of  divine  origin, 
we  have  no  need  of  new  signs  or  proofs ;  for  we  already 
have  such  proofs  in  the  recorded  life  of  the  apostolic 
Church. 

But  others  of  these  callings  are  permanent,  being 
needed  daily  for  the  perfection  of  the  saints  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Analyzing  those  callings, 
catalogued  by  Paul,  we  find  that  those  of  prophet,  pastor, 
evangelist,  teacher,  ruler,  minister  and  almoner  are  still 
found  in  the  Church;  nor  can  we  see  how  the  Church 
could  fulfil  its  great  mission  in  the  world  without  them. 
The  work  of  building  up  and  developing  believers  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  intended  to  go  on  until  the  consummation  is 
reached.  Hence,  the  gifts  and  callings  needed  for  the 
process  are  permanent  and  available  unto  the  end. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  assumed  that  one  class  of  men 
in  the  Church  is  to  exercise  all  these  callings.  The  apostle 
himself  shows  the  contrary,  when  he  asks,  ''Are  all 
apostles?  Are  all  prophets?  Are  all  teachers?  Are 
all  workers  of  miracles?  Have  all  gifts  of  healing?  Do 
all  speak  with  tongues?  Do  all  interpret?”  (1  Cor. 
12:29,  30).  The  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
for  purposes  of  efficiency  is  therefore  entirely  too  broad. 

To  some  of  these  appointed  spheres  of  Church  work  the 
lay  members  are  called ;  and  under  the  divine  plan  some¬ 
thing  definite  is  assigned  to  each  one.  It  is  the  divine 
intention  that  some  in  each  Church  should  be  evangelists, 
teachers,  helpers,  givers,  overseers,  and  the  like ;  and  the 
Church  will  never  prosper  as  it  should,  until  these  divi¬ 
sions  of  labor  are  recognized,  and  provision  made  to  train 
men  to  do  their  part  acceptably. 

Of  the  great  need  that  the  lay  members  should  share  in 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  these  several  call¬ 
ings,  every  pastor  will  bear  testimony.  As  pastors,  we 
have  all  felt  that  the  kingdom  could  be  advanced  more 
rapidly  if  there  was  a  clearer  recognition  on  the  part  of 
our  people  of  the  distinctive  spheres  of  service,  and  a 
greater  willingness  on  each  one^s  part  to  discover  his 
peculiar  calling  and  to  serve  God  therein.  Great  ser- 
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vices  for  which  the  world  is  starving  could  then  be  ren¬ 
dered.  The  Church  might  then  become  all  things  to  all 
men.  Some  who  cannot  be  won  for  the  kingdom  in  one 
way  might  then  be  won  in  another ;  for  the  Church  would 
then  be  coming  into  contact  again  with  men  at  every 
point  of  their  experience,  as  it  was  intended  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  when  he  made  provision  for  prophets,  pas¬ 
tors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

The  lay  members  may,  however,  not  be  altogether  to 
blame  for  their  somewhat  general  failure  to  participate 
in  the  real  work  of  the  Church.  Scarcely  more  than  spo¬ 
radic  efforts  have  been  made  to  train  them  for  it.  When 
they  first  assume  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
church  membership,  the  majority  are  willing  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  serve;  but  lacking  training,  few  of  them  know 
where  to  take  hold.  The  things  to  be  done  are  not  syste¬ 
matized  for  them ;  duties  fitted  to  their  capacities  are  not 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  whole  work  of  the  Church  lies 
before  them  a  confused  mass.  Others  who  came  before 
them  are  doing  nothing  very  definite,  and  they  soon  set¬ 
tle  into  the  same  rut.  Thus,  the  members  of  the  Church 
rust  out  rather  than  wear  out  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  true,  a  better  day  came  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Laymen’s  or  Brotherhood  movement;  but  the  best  day 
will  come,  when  parishes  will  emphasize  those  permanent 
callings  noted  in  the  Scriptures,  when  they  will  begin 
systematically  to  train  their  people  to  serve  in  one  or  the 
other  according  to  their  ability.  In  the  Laymen’s  move¬ 
ment  the  emphasis  is  largely  placed  on  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  larger  contributions ;  and  no  one  will  dispute,  that 
under  present  conditions,  money  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Church ;  but  even  now, 
it  is  not  the  greatest  necessity.  Money  can  never  do 
what  the  devotion  and  service  of  Christian  men  and 
women  can  accomplish.  In  so  far  as  the  consecrated 
personal  factor  is  lacking,  our  religious  work  will  be  in¬ 
efficient.  Money  is  always  only  a  means ;  the  work  itself 
must  be  done  by  the  people  themselves;  and  the  day  of 
largest  service  for  Christ  will  come,  when  every  parish 
will  be  composed,  not  merely  of  a  pastor  and  laity,  but  of 
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prophets,  pastors,  evengelists,  teachers,  deacons,  almo¬ 
ners,  and  helpers. 

And  for  these  several  functions  the  people  must  be 
trained.  We  must  guard  against  the  mistaken  notion 
that  those  who  are  to  serve  therein  come  ready  made  from 
the  hand  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  true,  in  speaking  of 
these  callings,  the  apostle  says,  ‘‘All  these  worketh  the 
one  and  the  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  each  man  severally 
as  he  will.''  (1  Cor.  12:11).  The  meaning,  however,  is 
not  that  those  who  have  been  called  need  no  training. 
On  the  the  assumption  that  men  called  to  an  office  in  the 
church  by  the  Divine  Spirit  need  no  training,  those  of  us 
who  are  preachers  and  pastors  should  never  have  any 
training,  for  our  office  is  included  among  those  which  the 
one  and  the  same  Spirit  worketh.  The  meaning  is,  first, 
that  the  callings  themselves  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  He 
saw  that  these  particular  services  would  be  needed  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the  building  up  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  made  provision  for  them  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church.  And  the  meaning  is, 
secondly,  that  he,  knowing  who  is  best  adapted  for  each 
office,  calls  each  one  to  his  particular  office.  But  the 
whole  history  of  the  Spirit's  work  shows  that,  under  all 
ordinary  conditions,  he  trained  his  servants  through 
others,  that  in  teaching  others  they  might  at  the  same 
time  perfect  themselves.  Even  in  that  preparatory 
stage  of  the  kingdom,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Samuel,  we 
find  schools  for  the  training  of  prophets.  And  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  apostolic  fathers,  the  men  who  succeeded 
the  apostles  were  specially  trained  for  their  work.  We 
may,  therefore,  urge  it  as  a  principle  that  God  is  looking 
to  the  Church  to  train  her  laity  for  actual  religious  work. 
The  Church  is  to  enable  those  whom  God  has  called  to 
become  efficient  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  are  called. 
The  Church  is  doing  it  for  some  of  its  workers ;  why  not 
press  on  to  perfection,  and  do  it  for  all? 

There  are  now,  in  some  parts  of  the  Church,  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  special  training  of  lay-workers.  In  Ger¬ 
many  these  Diakonen-oder  Briiderhauser — lay  semina¬ 
ries  as  they  may  be  called, — are  doing  good  service,  as  far 
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as  it  goes.  But  the  chief  aim  of  these  institutions  is  to 
prepare  lay-men  and  lay-women  for  work  in  connection 
with  the  great  eleemosynary  and  rescue  enterprises  which 
are  so  numerous  in  Germany.  Thus  far  not  much  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  laid  on  the  preparation  of  workers  for 
service  in  local  congregations. 

In  America  we  have  Bible  schools,  of  which  the  Moody 
Institute  is  a  fair  example.  The  scope  of  work  done  by 
these  American  schools  has  the  preparation  of  parish 
workers  more  directly  in  view’.  We  know  of  congrega¬ 
tions  which  have  sent  some  of  their  consecrated  lay  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  Moody  Institute,  with  a  fair  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  results  obtained. 

Such  special  training  is,  however,  never  likely  to  be¬ 
come  universal.  Few  congregations  can  afford  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  the  training  and  in  the  support  of  the 
trained  w^orkers.  Moreover,  such  trained  workers  smack 
of  the  professional  class.  The  work  of  the  paid  parish 
assistant  lacks  the  elements  of  spontaneity,  and  will  fail 
at  many  points,  because  of  the  almost  general  antipathy 
to  professionalism  in  religious  work.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  not  look  for  a  rapid  spread  of  these  special  training 
institutes  for  professional  lay-workers;  and  even  if  they 
should  become  somewhat  general,  they  will  never  reach 
and  include  the  rank  and  file  of  Church  members. 

What  we  need  has  reference  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Church.  The  Scriptures  say To  every  man  his  work.” 
We  must  somehow  get  to  it  to  train  every  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  do  some  definite  work;  and  that  not  for  pay,  but 
because  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  them.  Wichern, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  Inner  Mission,  says : 

‘‘When  we  speak  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believ¬ 
ers  we  have  in  mind  the  privilege  which  all  have  of  access 
to  the  Father,  through  Christ,  and  in  Christ’s  name  at 
all  times  to  worship  and  serve  God,  thus  bringing  him 
their  life  and  entire  person  as  a  sacrifice.  But  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  such  a  sacrifice,  as  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  transforms  the  believer  into  a  fountain  of  blessing, 
in  whom  is  fulfilled  the  gracious  promise  that  from 
within  him  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  The  congre- 
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gation  of  believers  thus  becomes  a  blessing  dispensing 
congregation  of  priests,  a  royal  people  of  God,  in  which 
each  one  who  has  the  witness  of  God,  himself  becomes  a 
witness  of  the  life  which  God  gives,  and  in  the  power  of 
that  life  feels  impelled  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  him 
who  hath  called  him  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light.  As  such  the  priesthood  of  believers  consecrates 
itself  to  missionary  labors,  including  those  of  the  Inner 
Mission.  Whether  it  be  the  house-father  in  his  family, 
the  artist  or  the  scientist  engaged  in  his  studies,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  the  soldier,  the  tradesman,  man  or 
woman,  each  in  his  or  her  calling  and  position,  however 
diverse,  will  labor  for  the  extension  of  God’s  kingdom, 
that  it  may  come  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  in  it.” 

We  are  thus  told  at  once  that  all  believers  have  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  a  responsibility,  and  that  the  work  which  they 
are  called  to  do  in  the  Church  is  ^‘far  above  mere  humani¬ 
tarian  and  philanthropic  effort.”  I  am  not  minimizing 
the  latter.  It  has  its  place ;  but  its  place  is  as  a  segment 
of  the  great  circle  of  religious  work.  Sociology  and 
Christian  service  must  not  be  confused,  as  though  the 
former  were  the  latter,  or  could  do  what  the  latter  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  do.  The  mere  social  worker  “would  bring 
about  a  new  mode  of  thought  and  life  by  simply  changing 
the  environment,  which,  however  important  as  an  ad¬ 
junct,  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble;  or  he  may 
even  attempt  to  eradicate  great  moral  defects  and  previ¬ 
ous  propensities,  which  our  Lord  says  “proceed  out  of 
the  heart,  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation!”  (Ohl,  In¬ 
ner  Mission,  p.  17) .  Christian  service  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  to  come  into  contact  wdth  all  men  at  every  point. 
Its  aim  is  preventive  and  remedial.  It  seeks  not  only 
class,  but  all  classes,  and  strives  to  transform  every  unit 
of  human  society  into  a  child  of  God.  The  heart  of  it  all 
is  compassionate  love  seeking  to  save  the  souls  of  men  by 
bringing  them  to  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  and  under  the 

:  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  will  in  every  rela- 

I  tionship  do  the  will  of  God. 

!  The  phase  of  religious  work  which  must  be  emphasized 
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above  every  other  phase  is  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Though  Christians  must  al'ways  show  their  faith  by  their 
works,  and  never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  minister  to 
humanity  in  all  its  needs,  their  first  concern  must  be  for 
men’s  spiritual  well-being.  Their  instrument  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  all  Christian 
effort  pre-eminence  must  be  given  to  the  Word  as  the 
means  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  edify,  strengthen,  and 
preserve  believers,  arouse  the  indifferent,  admonish  the 
impenitent,  and  lift  up  the  fallen. 

And  this  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  lay  activity,  as  well  as  within  that  of  the 
professional  preacher.  Great  masses  will  never  hear  the 
professional  preacher,  because  preaching  is  his  business. 
Lay  people,  in  whom  dwells  the  love  of  Jesus  for  the  souls 
of  men,  must  again  become  helpers  here.  Through  them 
the  Gospel  must  be  offered  and  magnified  in  the  market 
places,  shops,  and  on  the  streets.  Quoting  again  from 
Wichem : 

“Our  Church  must  have  our  itinerant  and  street 
preachers.  Their  task  will  be  to  win  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  living  members  of  organized  congregations  those 
who  have  fallen  away;  to  stand,  as  it  were,  before  the 
church  doors,  and  give  the  invitation  to  enter;  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  saving  Gospel  with  fervent  love  to  the  neglected 
masses,  to  awaken  the  desire  for  fellowship  with  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  in  whom  Christ  dwells  only  to  bless; 
to  set  forth  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  such  fellow¬ 
ship;  and  to  point  to  the  ever-ready  Table  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  would  such  preachers  in  reality  co-operate  with  set¬ 
tled  pastors,  and  promote  their  work.” 

And  Dr.  Ohl  in  his  work  on  The  Inner  Mission  says : 

“The  employment,  under  careful  guardianship  of  such 
lay  help  as  a  help  to  the  pastoral  office,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  present,  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
in  the  fullest  sense  a  missionary  church  as  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  To  this  end  she  should,  like  the  early  Church, 
utilize  to  the  utmost  those  of  her  members  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  endowed  with  special  gifts.”  (P.  115). 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  such  lay  activity 
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will  require  careful  supervision  and  regulation.  Only 
those  properly  qualified  by  grace  and  training  should  be 
permitted  in  this  work.  But  every  parish  may  have  such, 
for  it  is  the  divine  will  that  some  in  each  fiock  should 
serve  in  this  capacity ;  and  an  inventory  will  bring  to  light 
some  who  may  readily  be  qualified  for  this  important  un¬ 
dertaking.  It  should,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  first  con¬ 
cerns  of  every  parochial  organization  to  find  those  among 
its  membership  who  are  fitted  for  the  work  of  evangelists, 
and  so  to  train  them,  that  along  with  their  occupations 
in  the  world  they  will  find  time  and  have  the  practical 
ability  to  make  the  Gospel  known,  as  it  were,  from  the 
house-tops. 

To  the  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  belongs  also  the 
circulation  of  the  printed  Scriptures  by  placing  copies  in 
hotels  and  other  public  places.  The  Word  of  God  should 
be  made  so  accessible  that,  either  in  its  vocal  or  printed 
form,  no  man  within  this  broad  land  will  have  been  with¬ 
out  opportunity  to  find  its  precious  treasure. 

Somewhat  different  from  the  line  of  work  noted  under 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  yet  directly  connected  with 
the  activities  of  the  Church,  are  Christian  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  correct  social  maladjustments  and  disorders. 
I  know  that  I  am  now  approaching  somewhat  disputed 
ground ;  but,  I  beg  to  say,  that  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  how  you  approach  it.  Any  endeavor  to 
remedy  social  ills  by  purely  humanitarian  agencies,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  deep  underlying  causes  of  these  ills  is  to 
treat  S5rmptoms  merely,  and  sure  to  result  in  inglorious 
failure.  The  primary  source  of  social  maladjustment  is 
the  sinful  human  heart.  Says  Dr.  Peabody  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Social  Question : 

“The  obvious  fact  is,  that  for  a  very  large  part  of  the 
social  disorder  the  chief  responsibility  lies  in  the  passions 
and  ambitions  of  individual  men,  and  that  no  social  ar¬ 
rangement  can  guarantee  social  welfare  unless  there  is 
brought  home  to  vast  numbers  of  individuals  a  profound 
sense  of  personal  sin.  *  *  To  whatever  phase  of  the 
social  question  we  turn,  we  observe,  within  the  sphere  of 
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social  arrangements,  the  interior  problem  of  redemp¬ 
tion.” 

Social  work,  such  as  poor  relief,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
promotion  of  better  housing  conditions,  care  of  depend¬ 
ent  children,  collections  of  alms,  comfort  of  the  sorrow¬ 
ing,  advising  the  inexperienced — all  such  work,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  effectively  done,  must  be  done  by  the  Church, 
for  the  Church  is  the  only  institution  which  has  an  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  for  each  and  every  cause  of  social  disorder. 
Each  congregation  should,  therefore,  be  an  organized 
center  from  which,  through  the  voluntary  activities  of  its 
members,  the  Spirit  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  will  radi¬ 
ate.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  not  only  by  the  pastor,  but  by  the  people.  The 
social  ills  wrought  by  sin — and  which  have  not  been  so 
wrought? — must  be  cured  by  bringing  those  who  suffer 
from  them  to  the  Redeemer  from  sin.  Here  is  the  work, 
then,  for  which  the  members  of  the  Church  themselves 
must  be  trained,  and  whose  training  will  be  the  next  great 
problem,  before  the  Church. 

In  answering  more  definitely  how  this  training  may  be 
effected,  I  quote  first  a  paragraph  from  the  Inner  Mission 
by  Dr.  Ohl : 

"‘To  inspire  this  larger  measure  of  duty  pastors  them¬ 
selves  must  be  vitally  interested.  A  wider  outlook,  a 
careful  study  of  the  conditions,  familiarity  with  current 
movements  and  their  literature,  genuine  missionary  zeal, 
and  such  a  passion  for  souls  and  service  as  only  the  Word 
of  God  can  kindle — all  these  are  first  needed  in  the  pas¬ 
tor  as  the  teacher  and  leader  of  his  flock;  and  thus  fur¬ 
nished,  let  him  then  with  absolute  freshness  lay  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  people  both  the  needs  which  call  for  relief 
and  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  call  comes.” 

The  saying  of  Jesus,  ''The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest,” 
must  be  given  to  the  people  in  its  true  and  comprehensive 
meaning.  This  passage  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  does 
mean  that  we  are  not  to  pray  for  preachers  only,  but  for 
every  kind  of  worker  in  the  Church.  He  had  just  re- 
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turned  from  a  tour  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee. 
What  he  saw  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  miseries  of  the 
people  filled  him  with  compassion,  and  this  compassion 
gave  utterance  to  the  request  that  we  pray  for  laborers, 
who  are  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  burden  of  hu¬ 
man  misery.  Our  people  must  be  taught  that  they  are  to 
pray  not  only  that  others  may  be  willing  to  labor,  but 
that  they  also  be  made  willing.  The  exhortation  of  Paul, 
‘‘Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,” 
is  intended  for  everybody.  All  the  members  of  the 
Church  must  be  brought  to  see  that  religious  service  con¬ 
sists  not  alone  in  singing  hymns,  praying  prayers,  and 
hearing  sermons,  but  that  “pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world.” 

This  awakening  of  pastors  and  people  to  behold  the 
vision  which  Jesus  saw  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  to  feel  the  compassion  which  He  felt  when  He  saw 
the  needs  of  the  people,  is  the  first  step  toward  the  train¬ 
ing  of  religious  workers.  The  unconscious  hunger  and 
thirst  of  the  world  for  God,  as  expressed  in  the  ills  from 
which  it  suffers,  must  be  pointed  out,  and  the  members  of 
the  Church  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  satisfying  of 
this  hunger  and  thirst  through  the  avenues  of  easiest 
approach  is  the  real  work  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  do¬ 
ing  of  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  some  in  every  parish 
who  can  be  fully  equipped  for  it  without  interfering  with 
their  occupations  in  the  world. 

And  the  second  step  will  be  to  line  up  the  people  over 
against  the  things  which  need  to  be  done.  Each  member 
should  be  taken  under  consideration,  and  his  gifts,  occu¬ 
pation  and  engagements  carefully  studied,  until  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  just  what  service  he  can  render  without  taking 
too  much  of  his  time  which  justly  belongs  to  his  family. 
Each  member  may  then  be  invited,  and  urged  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  take  up  the  work  assigned.  There  may  be  those 
in  the  parish  who  already  have  some  experience  in  par¬ 
ticular  lines  of  service.  Others  less  experienced  should 
work  under  them.  Or,  if  there  is  no  one  experienced  in 
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a  certain  line  of  work  which  it  is  felt  ought  to  be  done,  the 
pastor  would  gain  immensely  for  the  efficiency  of  his 
parish  by  personally  training  some  possessed  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  spiritual  endowments. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  whole  plan  will  take  more 
time  than  a  busy  pastor  has  to  spare.  In  answer  to  this, 
it  has  been  replied,  “Many  pastors  are  ever  lamenting 
that  they  are  too  busy  simply  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  be  busy;  they  waste  time  because  they  spend  no 
time  in  planning  their  work.  Platting  out  a  member¬ 
ship  and  adapting  persons  and  activities  is  one  of  the  best 
labor  saving,  time  economizing  methods.”  (Dr.  H.  W. 
Cope,  Efficiency  in  the  S.  S.,  p.  29). 

Doubtless,  where  the  parish  is  large,  and  where  the 
e dcjense  can  be  afforded,  it  will  be  wise  to  have  a  trained 
assistant,  an  efficiency  engineer,  not  to  do  all  the  work, 
but  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  the  training  of  religious 
workers,  and  to  oversee  and  direct  their  work.  In  the 
smaller  parishes  the  pastor  himself  must  assume  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  in  the  largest  sense  it  will  pay  him  to 
do  so. 

But  whether  it  be  a  paid  and  trained  assistant  who  is 
over  this  work,  or  the  pastor  himself,  let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  it  is  the  divine  intention  that  religious  work  in 
the  parish  be  systematized,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
find  those  in  each  parish  who  may  be  trained  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  several  phases  of  religious  work.  In  the 
spiritual  and  physical  destitution  of  great  numbers,  and 
in  the  failure  of  the  Church  in  its  narrower  organization 
to  reach  many  of  the  masses,  we  hear  the  call  for  the  more 
comprehensive  organization  as  expressed  in  the  training 
of  religious  workers.  A  Church,  thus  organized  on  the 
basis  of  the  Word,  not  only  on  what  is  to  be  believed,  but 
also  on  what  is  to  be  done,  is  the  church  which  does  most 
to  glorify  God  and  help  men;  for  it  is  in  reality  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Springfield,  Ohio, 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

STAGING  THE  ENGLISH  MIRACLE  PLAY. 

BY  L.  W.  RUPP,  A.M. 

I.  THE  STAGING. 

There  offers  no  more  alluring  hermitage  hidden  among 
the  devious  paths  into  which  history  and  literature  invite 
than  the  sanctuary  of  medieval  literary  effort,  especially 
literary  activities  within  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
domains.  Perplexities  of  the  twentieth  century,  clasfe. 
ing  opinions,  antagonistic  forces  striving  for  supremacy,* 
insistent  demand  for  practical  and  materialistic  en¬ 
deavor  over  against  contemplative  research  cause  men 
to  look  askance  at  anything  ancient,  as  if  the  present 
were  alone  worth  the  attention  of  strong  men.  Never¬ 
theless  the  past  contains  much  that  is  incitive;  even  the 
Miracle  Plays  repay  an  examination;  we  may  limit  our 
study  of  them  to  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  their  me¬ 
chanical  accessories  alone,  and  yet  not  entirely  waste 
precious  effort.  In  an  age  when  religious  instruction 
for  the  commonalty  had  practically  ceased,  when  only  at 
infrequent  intervals  from  the  pulpit,  and  scarcely  less 
infrequently  in  the  confessional  was  there  even  a  per¬ 
functory  attempt  to  teach  any  moral  or  religious  obliga¬ 
tion,  when,  as  a  contemporary  church  official,  more  faith¬ 
ful  that  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  pathetically  re¬ 
corded,  Englishmen  of  average  intelligence  confessed 
that  never,  except  at  the  yearly  miracle  play,  heard  they 
the  name  of  Christ  coupled  with  anything  that  ap¬ 
proached  religious  instruction  concerning  Him,  surely 
even  the  mechanics  of  an  institution  which  formed  the 
only  persistent  mode  of  popular  instruction  offers  some¬ 
thing  of  value.  We  may  characterize  the  Miracle  Play, 
and  rightly,  as  the  child  of  the  Church.  W e  may  classify 
it,  also  rightly,  as  a  distinct  step  in  the  development  of 
English  drama,  and  as  the  precursor  of  our  modern 
theatre,  with  all  its  faults.  If,  then,  at  the  door  of  the 
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Church  rests  credit  for  the  inception  of  the  modern 
drama,  it  cannot  but  be  illuminating  to  study,  even  if 
superficially,  not  the  commercialized  Oberammergau 
modernization,  but  the  medieval  institution  which,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  ecclesiastical  beginnings,  for  a  time  usurped 
the  Church’s  right  to  popular  religious  instruction.  Per¬ 
haps  valuable  suggestive  material  on  the  bruited  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  theatre  might  result  from  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  struggles  waged  in  the  past  by  the 
Church  with  this  institution  upon  which,  more  than 
once,  its  favor  was  definitely  and  positively  bestowed, — 
whether  for  weal  or  woe  time  alone  shall  judge. 

The  English  Miracle  Play  saw  its  palmy  period  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1300  and  1600.  Edward  the  First,  in 
whose  reign  the  first  complete  Parliament  was  convened, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1272 ;  the  first  theatre  was  erected 
in  1576,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  This  interval  is  commonly 
known  as  ‘"The  Revival  of  Learning  Period.”  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  this  Augustan  age  of  the  Miracle  came  after 
town  guilds  had  taken  over  from  the  churches  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Scriptural  plays,  and,  which  is  even  more  strik¬ 
ing,  when  the  Church,  growing  restive,  had  begun  to 
preach  against  the  drama  which  it  had  itself  introduced 
into  England  in  1110  or  earlier.  Our  present  concern 
lies  with  the  Miracle  as  presented  in  its  heyday. 

The  Miracle  was  presented  upon  a  pageant,  which  was, 
as  the  term  properly  implies,  a  moving  stage  adapted 
from  the  stationary  stage  in  the  church  edifice,  and  in 
the  church  yard,  where  Scriptural  plays  were  originally 
presented.  Whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
whether  from  the  Greek  Tri^y/xa  or  not,  it  applies  to  the 
scaffold  itself,  and  not  to  the  play,  though  modern  usage 
interprets  the  word  in  the  altered  sense.  These  page¬ 
ants  were  two-storied.  The  upper  room,  open  on  all 
four  sides,  served  as  the  stage.  Over  it  there  extended 
a  canopy  or  roof.  The  first  story  was  curtained  to  the 
ground.^  This  cumbersome  structure  rested  upon  four, 

1.  Among  the  expense  items  of  the  St.  George’s  Play,  1554,  appear 
the  following  typical  notes: 

“for  vj  yerdes  of  canves  to  the  pagyant,’’ 

“for  payntyng  the  canves  and  pagyant.” 
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or  even  six,  wheels.  ‘'Every  company  had  its  pagiant, 
or  parte,  which  pagiants  were  a  high  scafolde  with  two 
rowmes,  a  higher  and  a  lower  upon  four  wheels.”^ 

The  upper  story  was  of  course  the  stage,  and  upon  it 
the  actors  gave  their  play.^  From  the  roof  angels, 
clouds,  flames,  doves,  and  such  accessories,  descended, 
and  from  it  also  the  Lord  descended.  The  lower  story 
served  primarily  as  dressing  room.  “On  the  lower  they 
apparalled  themselves.”  But  it  also  had  other  uses. 
Into  it  the  bad  angels  fell.  From  it  Satan  came.  Out 
of  it,  through  a  hole  in  the  stage  floor,  the  serpent  pre¬ 
sented  himself.  It  even  served  as  the  sea  which  en¬ 
gulfed  the  Egyptians.  We  should  note  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  guild  might  make  any  necessary  alteration  in  the 
general  construction  of  its  pageant,  and  also  that  the 
pageants  were  permanent,  used  year  after  year,  being 
stored  in  specially  constructed  pageant  houses. 

Remember  that  the  Church  no  longer  exercised  any 
control  over  these  plays.  The  city  had  absolute  au¬ 
thority.  The  pageants  bore  the  city  arms,  and  munici¬ 
pal  banners,  with  much  other  equipment,  property  of  the 
city,  marked  the  stations,  such  banners  being  bought  and 
kept  repaired  from  municipal  appropriations,^  from 
which  appropriations  the  expenses  of  policing,  and  the 
like,  were  likewise  defrayed. 

During  the  presentation  the  pageants  moved  in  single 
procession,  orderly,  and  announced.  “Worde  was 
brought  from  streete  to  streete.”  The  progress  was 
simultaneous.  “Every  streete  had  a  pagiant  playinge 
before  them  at  one  time.”  Not  frequently,  but  when 
necessary,  as  in  the  “Trial  of  Christ,”  two  or  more  page¬ 
ants  would  move  together,  the  actors  passing  from  one 
to  another,  in  the  above  example,  between  the  judgment 
hall  of  Herod  and  that  of  Pilate. 

The  places  which  the  pageants  occupied  were  as  a  rule 
the  principal  squares  and  crossings.  “They  begane  first 

2.  Archdeacon  Rogers,  obit  1595. 

3.  “Being  all  open  on  the  tope,  that  all  hehoulders  mighte  heare 
and  see  them.” 

4.  As  at  York  in  1399. 
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at  the  abay  gates,  and  when  the  firste  pagiante  was 
played  it  was  wheeled  to  the  highe  crosse  before  the 
mayor,  and  so  to  every  streete.”  '‘Also  scafoldes  and 
stages®  made  in  the  streetes  in  those  places  where  they 
determined  to  playe  theire  pagiantes.’'  This  last  quota¬ 
tion  shows  that  stations  were  definitely  determined  and 
fixed  by  law.  In  1394  the  York  authorities,  mayor,  bail¬ 
iffs  and  commonalty  assembled  in  the  Guild  hall,  ruled 
that  all  pageants  should  play  in  the  places  appointed  of 
old  time,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  decided  upon  fines  for 
violation  of  this  ruling.  In  1397  King  Richard  beheld 
the  York  pageants  from  the  head  station  at  the  gates  of 
Holy  Trinity.®  After  1417,  when  the  spirit  of  commerce 
began  to  invade  the  miracle  presentations,  stations  were 
fixed  by  highest  bid.  Thus,  in  1417,  a  point  at  the  eest 
end  of  the  Ouse  bridge  was  leased  for  twelve  years,  and 
from  this  time  forward  "lesys  of  corpus  crysty  play^’  be¬ 
comes  a  frequent  entry  in  the  chamberlain's  accounts. 
In  1514,  at  York,  sixteen  places  were  rented,  and  in  1519, 
fourteen  places,  the  price  varying  from  12d.  to  4s.  4d. 

The  properties  used  on  a  pageant  included  every  pos¬ 
sible  accessory  that  might  add  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  play.  We  read  of  ladders  and  steps  by  which  the 
actors  mounted  from  street  to  pageant,  from  dressing 
room  to  stage,  and  from  stage  to  the  canopy  which  rep¬ 
resented  heaven,  as  noted  above.  There  were  pools  for 
seas,  perhaps  pools  excavated  in  the  streets,  for  we 
know  that  portions  of  the  street  were  frequently  invaded 


5.  Meaning  here  the  reviewing  stands  built  for  the  spectators. 

6,  The  York  order  of  June  7,  1417,  was  as  follows: 

At  the  gates  of  the  pryory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Mikel-gate, 
next. 

At  the  door  of  Robert  Harpham,  next. 

At  the  door  of  the  late  John  Gyseburn,  next. 

At  Skelder-gate-bend  and  North-strete-bend,  next. 

At  the  end  of  Conyng-strete  towards  Castel-gate,  next. 

At  the  end  of  Jubir-gate,  next. 

At  the  door  of  Henry  Wyman,  deceased,  in  Conyng-strete,  then 
At  the  Common  Hall  at  the  end  of  Conyng-strete,  then 
At  the  door  of  Adam  del  Bryggs,  deceased,  in  Stayne  gate,  then 
At  the  end  of  Stayn-gate  at  the  Minister-gates,  then 
At  the  end  of  Girdler-gate  in  Peter-gate,  and  lastly 
Upon  the  Pavement. 
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by  the  actors.  Hell-mouth  was  most  carefully  and  real¬ 
istically  constructed.  From  the  Beverly  Corpus  Christ! 
Plays  of  1391  we  have  a  list  of  smaller  property  features 
used  in  the  plays.^ 

The  scenic  features  remained  unchanged  during  the 
play,  a  practice,  we  remember,  not  improved  by  the  per¬ 
manent  stage,  even  beyond  Shakespeare's  time.  Differ¬ 
ent  scenes  were  enacted  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
stage,  as  the  alternate  actions  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrews, 
the  "‘Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  and  the  purification  plays. 
A  picture  dating  from  1547,  representing  a  stationary 
stage  at  Paris,  aids  us  in  understanding  the  principle  of 
scenic  staging  as  commonly  practiced  on  the  pageant. 
This  picture  shows  us  scenery  painted  or  modeled  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  with  the  name  of  each  place  writ¬ 
ten  over  it,  beginning  with  Paradise  at  one  end,  and 
showing  in  order  Nazareth,  the  Temple,  Jerusalem,  the 
Palace,  Limbo,  and  Hell-mouth  at  the  other  end,  with  a 
green  tract  at  the  front  for  a  sea,  a  boat  floating  upon 
it.®  On  the  pageant,  as  on  Shakespeare's  stage,  we  find 
simultaneous  scenery.  One  tree  represented  a  forest, 
one  rock  the  Libyan  Mountains;  a  portico  Jerusalem. 

Yet  we  must  note  that  even  thus  early  in  dramatic  his¬ 
tory  shifting  of  scenery  was  practiced,  though  rather  in¬ 
frequently.  One  instance  of  this  will  suffice.  It  is  a 
stage  direction  from  the  Coventry  “Last  Supper."  “Here 
Cryst  enteryth  into  the  hous  with  his  disciplis  and  ete 
the  Paschal  lomb ;  and  in  the  mene  tyme  the  counsil-hous 
beforn  seyd  xal  sodeynly  enclose,  schewing  the  buscho- 
pys,  prestys,  and  jewgis  sytting  in  here  astat,  lycke  as  it 
were  a  convocacyon."®  Obviously  curtains  were  used  to 

7.  The  list  of  properties  of  the  “Paradise  Play”  includes  a  car,  8 
happs,  18  staples,  2  masks,  2  angel’s  wings,  1  dealpole,  1  serpent,  2 
pr.  shirts,  2  pr.  stockings,  1  sword. 

8.  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage,  vol.  II,  gives  a  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  stage  arrangements.  This  volume  contains  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Donaueschlingen  Passion-Play  Stage 
of  the  16th  Century,  one  of  the  fixed  stages. 

9.  Further  on  in  the  course  of  this  play  the  following  direction 
occurs:  “Here  the  buschopys  partyn  in  the  place,  and  eche  of  hem 
takyn  here  leve,  restorying  eche  man  to  his  place  with  here  meny 
redy  to  take  Cryst;  and  than  xal  the  place  ther  Cryst  is  in  xal 
sodeynly  unclose  round  about,  shewyng  Cryst  syttyng  at  the  table 
and  hese  dyscyplis  eche  in  ere  degri,  Cryst  thus  seying:”  etc. 
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effect  these  shifts,  curtains  concealing  either  the  whole 
stage,  or  merely  a  part,  as  in  the  Towneley  ‘‘Secunda 
Pastorum,’'  in  which  the  stable  of  the  Nativity  was  con¬ 
cealed  until  the  completion  of  the  Mak  interlude. 

The  mention  of  fixed  stages  requires  a  notice  of  the  six 
or  possibly  seven  instances  in  which  a  fixed  or  stationary 
stage  usurped  the  place  of  the  pageant.  These  are:  (a) 
The  London  Plays,  recorded  in  1384,  1391,  1409,  1411, 
probably  presented  by  a  Guild  of  St.  Nicholas,  north  of 
London,  parish  clerks  furnishing  the  players  (b)  Cer¬ 
tain  dramatic  undertakings  in  which  it  is  a  remote  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Cambridge  College  participated;  (c)  All 
parochial  plays,  such  as  the  “Abraham  and  Isaac’’  of  the 
“schaft”  or  parochial  guild  of  St.  Dustan’s,  Canterbury, 
in  1491.  Though  these  plays  were  generally  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  town  plays,  and  we  find  that  the  York 
Creed  Play  of  1446,  formerly  performed  decennially 
about  Lammas-tide,  was  eventually  bequeathed  to  the 
guild  of  Corpus  Christi;  (d)  The  Ludus  Coventrae, 
though  this  is  most  improbable,  for,  if  these  plays  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  Towneley  Cycle,  then  pageants  were 
employed;  (e)  “The  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,”  per¬ 
formed  in  1535 ;  (f )  The  Digby  “Mary  Magdalen,”  which 
represented  Mary’s  castle,  perhaps  at  Bethany,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  a  stage  for  the  devil  with  a  place  under  it  for  hell,  an 
arbor  in  which  Mary  lies  down  to  sleep,  Lazarus’  tomb, 
and  “Marcylle,”  separated  from  Jerusalem  by  a  sea  on 
which  Mary  embarks  in  a  ship.  Heaven  is  a  raised 
place,  to  which  Mary  is  raised,  and  from  which  clouds 
and  angels  descend;  (g)  The  Lincoln  Play  of  Tobias, 
played  in  1546,  in  which  there  were  represented  Hell- 
mouth  with  the  lower  jaw  (“neither  chap”)  hinged  to 
open  and  close,  a  prison,  Sara’s  chamber,  “a  greate  idoll 
with  a  clubb,  a  tombe  with  a  covering,  the  citie  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  towers  and  pynacles,  the  citie  of  Raignes  with 
towers  and  pynacles,  the  citie  of  Nynyve,  the  Kyng’s 
palace  at  Nynyve,  old  Tobyes  house,  the  Israelites  house 

10.  “Somtyme,  to  shewe  his  lightnesse  and  maistrye,  He  pley- 
eth  Herodes,  on  a  scaffold  hye.” — Canterbury  Tales,  Miller’s  Tale, 
3383. 
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and  the  neighboures  house,  the  Kyng's  palace  at  Laches, 
a  fyrmament  with  a  fierye  clowde  and  a  duble  clowde.'' 

II.  THE  PLAYING. 

Of  the  four  cycles  which  have  been  preserved  for  pos¬ 
terity,  the  Chester  has  25  plays,  the  Towneley  30,  the 
Coventry  or  Hegge  42,  and  the  York  48.  It  is  thus  in¬ 
stantly  apparent  that  a  great  number  of  players  were 
required,  so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
plus  all  the  wandering  clerks  and  inmates  of  cloister 
schools,  could  not  supply  enough  qualified  actors.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  financial  burden  the  presentations 
brought  into  existence,  led  to  the  secularization  of  the 
plays  under  guild  and  municipal  rather  than  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  control.  The  action  taken  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1210, 
affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Treves  in  1227,  forbidding 
clergy  to  act  in  churches  or  at  mummings,  received  in 
England  by  no  means  the  prompt  obedience  southern 
Europe  rendered  to  papal  decrees.  Though  a  factor  in 
the  secularization  of  the  plays,  this  ruling  was  by  no 
means  the  fundamental  cause. 

This  secularization  resulted  in  a  stricter  selection  of 
actors  that  the  ecclesiastics  dared  attempt.  The  York 
public  proclamation  called  for  “good  players,  well  ar¬ 
rayed,  and  openly  spekying;”  while  the  act  of  3  April, 
1476,  laid  down  the  following  regulations:” 

“That  yerely  in  the  time  of  lentyn  there  shall  be  called 
afore  the  maire  for  the  tyme  beyng  iiij  of  the  moste 
connyng  discrete  and  able  players  within  the  Citie,  to 
serche  here  and  examen  all  the  plaiers  and  plaies  and 
pagentes  thrughoute  alle  the  artificers  belonging  to  Cor¬ 
pus  Xti  Plaie.  And  all  suche  as  they  shall  fynde  suffici- 
ant  in  personne  and  connyng  to  the  honor  of  the  Citie 
and  worship  of  the  said  Craftss,  for  to  admitte  and  able, 
and  all  other  insufficiant  personnes  either  in  connyng, 
voice,  or  personne  to  discharge,  ammove,  and  avoide.” 

Examinations  for  applicants  thus  became  compulsory, 
and  with  them  a  period  of  training.  Players  very  soon 
fell  into  the  custom  of  going  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
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other,  playing  again  and  again  throughout  the  year  in 
many  towns. 

The  costuming  of  the  actors  demonstrated  to  a  marked 
degree  the  anachronistic  features  of  the  plays.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  splendor  rather  than  of  appropriateness, 
of  costliness  rather  than  of  fitness,  the  players  arrayed 
themselves  in  gorgeous  costumes  of  their  period.  By 
general  consensus  of  opinion  and  practice,  particular 
costumes  became  associated  with  certain  characters. 
Thus  God  appeared  in  a  white  coat  and  gilded  face  until 
it  was  discovered  that  serious  physical  ailments  resulted 
from  the  use  of  gold  paint,  and  thenceforth  the  actors 
portrayed  the  Divine  glory  by  means  less  dangerous.  The 
demons  appeared  in  hideous  array,  adding  to  horns, 
hoofs,  and  tails,  any  monstrosity  ingenuity  could  imag¬ 
ine.  The  doctors  in  the  temple  wore  the  furred  coats  of 
the  English  law  courts.  And  so  on  down  the  list. 

The  players  labored  under  binding  rules.  Regarding 
the  assignment  of  the  plays,  we  observe  an  attempt  to 
suit  the  man  to  the  part.  Thus  we  see  the  shipbuilders 
presenting  the  building  of  the  ark ;  the  fishers  and  mari¬ 
ners  portraying  the  Flood;  the  goldsmiths  playing  the 
Magi;  and  the  cooks  harrowing  hell.^^  The  individual 
actor  was  limited  to  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  under 
no  circumstances  could  he  undertake  more  than  his  al¬ 
lotment. 

The  financial  question  was  a  grave  one.  All  the  items 
of  expense,  from  construction  of  pageants,  hire  of  actors, 
down  to  axle  grease  for  the  pageant  wheels,  totalled  to  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
reveals  itself  the  more  markedly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  presentations  were  given  free  of  any  charge.  The 
crafts  met  all  the  expenses.  This  they  did  usually  as  a 
fraternal  duty,  though  in  certain  cases  the  ownership  of 
the  pageants  determined  the  proportions  paid  by  indi¬ 
vidual  crafts.  As  one  example  of  this  financial  burden, 
we  are  told  that  the  Smith’s  pageant  alone,  at  Coventry 
in  1490,  cost  £3,  7s,  51/2 d.  Read  this  sum  on  the  basis  of 
modern  monetary  standards,  add  to  it  cost  of  up-keep, 

11.  York  Cycle.  VIII,  IX,  XVII,  etc. 
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hire  of  players,  and  a  score  of  additional  items,  make  a 
like  estimate  for  the  remaining  41  pageants,  and  the 
amount  compares  not  unfavorably  with  the  sums  spent 
by  modern  moving  picture  magnates  in  the  preparation 
of  a  “mammoth’’  film. 

In  general  the  only  source  of  funds  was  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  craft  treasury,  though  we  remember  the 
Coventry  “pagent  pencys”  and  the  York  “pajaiint  silver” 
as  evidence  of  taxes  or  assessments  upon  the  guild  mem¬ 
bers,  usually  Id.  to  8d.,  for  the  defrayment  of  the  pageant 
expenses. 

Large  sums  went  to  the  actors,  all  of  whom  were  paid, 
receiving  fees  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  parts. 
As  for  instance,  at  Coventry,  where  one  Fawston  re¬ 
ceived  4d.  for  hanging  Judas,  and  4d.  more  for  “coc  croy- 
ing.”  The  performer  of  God  received  3s.  4d.,  and  a 
“worme  of  conscyence,”  8d.  Though  all  were  not  so  well 
paid,  and  professionals  received  higher  rates. 

The  resources  available  to  the  guilds  were  the  levies 
on  members,  noted  above,  and  fines,  which  were  laid  upon 
actors  who  failed  in  their  work,  proved  tardy  at  rehears¬ 
als  or  performances,  or  who  did  slovenly,  inefficient 
work. 

A  very  natural  thing  resulted  from  this  professional¬ 
izing.  Actors  and  authors  alike,  no  longer  under  imme¬ 
diate  religious  obligation,  unconsciously  began  to  write 
and  act  with  more  freedom  and  with  finer  art.  This  did 
not  mean  irreverence,  for  never  did  the  painstaking 
writer  of  a  miracle  entertain  such  a  thought.  He  did 
his  best,  and  if  he  inserted  ludicrous  or  anachronistic 
things,  he  believed  that  he  was  entirely  within  his  privi¬ 
lege,  for  the  popular  mind  was  tempered  to  accept  such 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  perfectly  legitimate.  Sym¬ 
bolism  entered  very  early,  and  allegorical  personages 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  upon  the  pageant.  In  fact  it 
became  common  to  include  the  patron  saint  of  the  guild, 
especially  on  such  festive  occasions  as  a  royal  entry. 

Likewise,  no  unities  of  time,  place,  or  action,  were  ob¬ 
served,  a  shocking  taint  of  barbarism  to  the  hypercriti¬ 
cal  dramatists  of  Dry  den’s  day.  Events  happening  years 
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apart  were  presented  with  no  more  reference  to  the  time 
interval  than  a  brief  announcement  that  ten,  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  more  years  had  passed.  No  attempt  was 
made,  as  on  the  modern  stage,  to  emphasize  increasing 
age  by  change  of  costume  or  manner  of  acting.  The 
very  nature  of  the  subject  matter  demanded  that  much  be 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholders,  and  so  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  the  sight  of  two  naked  men  talk¬ 
ing  together  on  a  platform  with  one  tree  upon  it,  and  a 
sign  reading  ‘‘Eden.’’  To  the  childlike  mind  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  audience  these  two  men  were  actually  Adam  and 
Eve  in  their  original  condition  of  innocence,  and  we  have 
many  reasons  to  believe  that  no  modern  theatre  audience 
behaves  more  attentively  or  decorously  that  the  rapt 
spectators  at  York  or  Wakefield,  six  centuries  ago. 

If  the  unity  of  time  was  not  observed,  that  of  place 
was  scarcely  less  trangressed.  Places  miles  distant  were 
put  into  close  proximity.  From  Egypt  Joseph  in  three 
or  four  steps  came  to  Nazareth.  Yet  to  the  people  these 
few  steps  represented  all  the  intervening  miles,  and  to 
them  there  was  nothing  singular  or  laughable  in  the 
proximity  of  Herod’s  bacchanalian  palace  to  the  humble 
stable  of  Bethlehem.  And  if  Adam  conversing  with  Eve 
discoursed  to  her  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or 
if  the  devils  talked  about  Romish  pilgrimages,  or  Herod 
swore  by  Mahomet,  what  difference  did  such  minor  im¬ 
proprieties  make?  The  miracle  plays  made  no  preten¬ 
sions  toward  the  absolute  realism  which  seems  to  be  a 
penchant  with  the  twentieth  century  dramatic  producer. 

Music  at  the  presentations  was  supplied  by  profes¬ 
sional  minstrels,  another  not  inconsiderable  item  of  ex¬ 
pense.  At  the  Chelmsford  performances  the  waits  of 
Bristol  and  forty  minstrels  besides  were  present.  These 
minstrels  played  not  only  upon  the  days  of  actual  per¬ 
formance,  but  they  accompanied  the  proclaimers  of  the 
banns,  as  they  went  about  announcing  and  advertising 
the  plays.  These  “waits”  or  announcers  travelled  in 
some  state,  at  every  public  place  crying  their  versified 
announcement  of  the  coming  spectacle.  The  hire  of 
these  men,  plus  the  price  of  much  good  ale  to  tune  their 
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throats,  added  another  iota  to  the  troubles  of  the  guild 
treasurer.  In  the  Digby  MSS.  we  find  mention  of  dances 
between  the  pageants,  but  such  an  interpolation  was 
most  assuredly  a  mark  of  the  declining  days  of  the 
miracle. 

The  early  Scriptural  plays  were  given  in  the  churches 
at  the  appropriate  church  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  so  on,  -when  the  pageants  came  into  prominence,  and 
as  the  plays  were  acted  in  the  open,  it  became  customary 
to  hold  the  entire  series  at  one  time,  in  favorable 
weather.  The  English  climate  proves  most  favorable  for 
out-door  festivals  at  the  Whitsunday  season,  and  thus  it 
was  not  long  until  Whitsunday,  or,  to  be  more  exact. 
Corpus  Christi  season  became  the  recognized  time  of  the 
year.  The  York  plays,  and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
plays,  are  frequently  called  Corpus  Christi  plays.  The 
commoner  days  of  presentation  were  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  following  Whitsunday,  beginning  early 
in  the  morning,  at  York  as  early  as  four  o’clock,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  evening.  Until  the  year  1426  the  York 
plays  were  likely  to  be  given  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession,  but  in  that  year  the  plays 
were  held  on  the  festival  day,  and  the  procession  rele¬ 
gated  to  another  day. 

The  plays  frequently  lasted  more  than  one  day,  at 
York  as  many  as  three,  three  at  Chester,  at  Newcastle 
only  one  afternoon,  while  the  Lincoln  play  was  given  on 
St.  Anne’s  Day,  July  26,  and  at  Aberdeen  two  cycles  were 
given,  one  at  Candlemas,  the  second  at  Corpus  Christi. 

Thus  were  these  plays  staged.  And  in  such  manner 
was  the  story  of  Christ  and  His  Redemption  enacted  be¬ 
fore  holiday  crowds  of  ale-drinking  English  rustics  and 
towns-folk  on  the  days  which  became  the  most  popular 
out-door  festival  of  all  the  year.  The  passing  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  has  added  certain  modifications  and  improvements. 
!  Companies  of  professionals  still  enact  Scriptural  plays, 
I  but  to-day  before  the  cinematograph  and  in  nickel  or 
I  dime  theatres,  on  a  screen,  before  a  holiday  crowd  as- 
I  sembled  evening  after  evening  winter  and  summer,  we 
5  see  again  our  friends  of  the  pageants,  "‘Samson,”  “Saul,” 
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“Judith  of  Bethulia/’  Paul  and  Peter  in  “Quo  Vadis/’  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  witch  of  Endor  in  the  “Crea¬ 
tion,”  and  all  the  galaxy  of  Roman  soldiery  and  Jewish 
mob  in  “Ben  Hur.”  Science  and  art  have  added  much 
of  which  the  medieval  dramatist  never  dreamed,  but  for 
all  these  things,  the  Scriptural  “movie”  of  1914  is  of  near 
kin  to  the  miracle  of  1400.  The  old  play  appealed  to  the 
same  play  instinct  that  draws  the  multitudes  in  our 
time,  an  instinct  that  has  never  been  eradicated,  despite 
every  effort  of  Puritan,  and  of  prelate,  too.  Perhaps  the 
Scriptural  “movie”  does  some  good,  but  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  merely  a  feature  to  amuse,  and  to  enrich  the  pro¬ 
jectors,  it  cannot  aspire  to  the  same  dignity  as  the  old- 
time  miracle,  actually  a  source  of  popular  religious  in¬ 
struction,  not  merely  a  vehicle  of  entertainment.^- 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 

12.  In  preparing  this  paper  extensive  use  was  made  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  exhaustive  notes  prepared  by  the  Reverend  John  W. 
Good,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Manhattan,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  mediaeval  drama.  Use  has 
also  been  made  of  standard  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  MISSIONS.^ 

BY  REV.  H.  D.  HOOVER,  PH.D. 

President  of  Carthage  College. 

Everything  that  trains  an  individual  in  Christian  disci- 
pleship  is  a  preparation  for  missionary  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Every  true  follower  of  Christ  is  essentially  a 
missionary. 

Christ  trained  several  missionaries  and  Mark  states 
his  plan  thus,  “He  appointed  twelve  that  they  might  be 
with  him  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach.^^ 
Thus  it  appears  twelve  were  chosen  from  hundreds  (at 
least  five  hundred)  to  become  missionaries.  These  re¬ 
ceived  peculiar  training.  Christ  became  their  great  text 
book — the  Word  was  God — and  their  own  lives  were  the 
laboratories.  From  this  we  infer  that  God  now  calls 
certain  ones  distinctly  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  regions  beyond.  It  is  advantageous  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  call  and  devote  one’s  self  to  special  preparations 
for  missionary  work. 

I  shall  not  in  this  paper  distinguish  between  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  training  in  the  class  room  and  outside  of  it.  Nor 
yet  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  training  he  is  getting 
in  the  college  that  will  fit  him  for  home  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  work,  but  simply  indicate  how  any  student  can  train 
himself  for  missions  in  the  Christian  College  of  to-day. 

It  is  my  observation  that  it  is  not  the  advantage  offered 
by  a  college,  but  the  proper  use  of  such  advantages  that 
counts.  There  may  be  too  much  organization,  too  many 
conventions  and  conferences,  too  much  feverish  labor, 
too  much  glorying  in  the  equipment.  And  so  this  shall 
be  a  plea  for  a  proper  use  of  the  college  life  and  opportu¬ 
nities  as  a  training  school  for  missions.  The  very  pov- 

1.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  in  April  1914. 
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erty  of  advantages  and  organizations  may  be  the  finest 
occasion  to  develop  a  missionary  worker. 

Henri  Louis  Bergson  in  his  Philosophy  of  Laughter 
writes,  “We  may  say  realism  is  in  the  work  when  ideal¬ 
ism  is  in  the  soul.''  Following  this  suggestion  and  our 
Master's  plan  of  training,  viz.,  that  the  chosen  might  be 
with  him,  and  secondly,  that  he  might  send  the  called, 
we  have  divided  college  training  for  missions  into  two 
closely  related  lines,  indicated  by  the  terms :  I.  Chris¬ 
tian  Idealism.  II.  Christian  Realism. 

Hear  what  these  terms  are  meant  to  convey. 

Christian  Idealism,  by  which  is  meant  the  standard  of 
excellence,  the  model  of  perfection,  not  denying  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  material  things  but  affirming  the  existence  and 
reality  of  the  perfect,  faultless,  and  sinless  One,  and  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  possibility  of  becoming  like  Him  in  whom 
all  fullness  dwells,  declaring  as  our  program  the  Evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  whole  world. 

Christian  Realism,  by  which  is  meant  the  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  a  wicked  world,  the  fact  that  mankind 
is  lost  in  sin,  and  the  real  nature  of  sin  and  guilt  as  it  is 
and  not  as  it  is  frequently  made  to  appear;  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  our  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  power  of  God  to  all  that  believe,  unto  every 
creature  as  our  actual  duty;  to  be  real  workers  and  not 
mere  ornaments  in  the  kingdom,  declaring  and  resting 
upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  saves  and  that  there  is  none 
other  name  given  among  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved. 

I  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  any  disa¬ 
greement  between  the  beauty  of  Christianity  and  its 
utility.  Christ  was  most  beautiful  when  he  rendered  his 
greatest  service.  His  followers  will  show  most  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  when  they  serve  best  his  holy  will  and 
purposes.  They  who  have  most  of  His  likeness  in  char¬ 
acter  show  most  of  His  likeness  in  ministering.  Some¬ 
times  the  greatest  service  is  rendered  in  showing  forth 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord. 

I.  Christian  Idealism.  Every  student  of  the  hour 
should  come  under  the  control  of  the  ideals  of  Christ. 
Christ,  our  only  Ideal — ^the  Sinless  and  Holy — should  be 
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Lord  of  all  in  us  and  in  our  lives.  This  must  be  so  if  we 
would  be  true  missionaries.  Of  whom  or  of  what,  from 
whom  and  to  whom  are  we  missionaries?  If  we  go  not 
forth,  saved  by  Him,  sent  by  Him,  surrendered  to  Him, 
then  are  we  not  missionaries  indeed.  And  our  impossi¬ 
ble  lives,  our  helpless  inconsistency  will  early  defeat  our 
mission.  If  we  would  send  out  the  Light  we  must  be 
aflame  with  the  precious  Name. 

1.  The  college  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  the  body.  The  body  must  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  missionary's  purpose  and  demands. 
Exercise,  diet,  fasting,  use  and  rest  of  body,  and  other 
physical  activities  will  all  be  dominated  by  the  idea: 
Christ  needs  a  strong,  well-controlled,  adaptable  and  ca¬ 
pable  body  for  mission  work.  The  enthusiastic  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  missionary  in  caring  for  his  body  as  well 
as  when  he  leads  the  mission  study  class.  Each  volun¬ 
teer  should  keep  his  body  with  all  its  desires  and  activi¬ 
ties  under  the  mastery  of  the  missionary  purpose. 

2.  The  mental  training  is  of  peculiar  value.  His 
scholarship  should  be  broad,  thorough  and  well-balanced. 
His  future  field  and  work  will  make  demands  upon  both 
his  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  furnish  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  correct,  or  complete  his  mental  equipment.  With¬ 
out  seeking  to  be  an  encyclopedia  he  should  take  pains  to 
be  well  and  widely  informed.  He  should  seek  to  become 
a  good  student — one  who  knows  how  to  study  and  learn. 

There  are  certain  branches  that  should  receive  more  or 
less  emphasis  by  prospective  missionaries.  If  planning 
for  any  particular  work  such  as  teaching  language  or 
science,  medical  practice  and  such  like,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  line  under  consideration.  Remember 
the  mission  field  needs  better  trained  workers  than  the 
regions  where  the  work  is  more  perfectly  established. 

Such  studies  as  psychology,  the  social  sciences,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  government,  and  language  and  literature  are  very 
important.  The  missionary  will  deal  with  man  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  socius,  citizen  and  with  certain  traditions. 
He  should  approach  his  work  as  a  master  not  as  a  novice. 
Make  your  knowledge  of  these  subjects  step  out  of  your 
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text  books  and  live  in  the  world  of  actualities.  Let  the 
bodies — the  books — perish,  but  your  knowledge  live  on 
the  soul  of  your  thought  and  conduct.  Then,  these  should 
be  studied  in  order  to  know  yourself,  and  give  you  the 
proper  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

‘‘Hast  thou  a  vision? 

A  vision  of  life’s  importance  and  meaning  ? 

Of  the  gold  in  the  field  where  to-day  thou  art  gleaning. 

Of  the  battles  to  fight 
Of  the  wrong  to  make  right. 

While  the  multitudes  wait  thy  decision. 

“Hast  thou  a  vision  ? 

The  best  of  thy  service  this  day  is  demanding. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  world’s  greatest  day  thou  art  stand¬ 
ing. 

To  thy  best  self  be  true. 

Duty  calleth  for  you. 

For  the  storm  and  the  tide  make  provision. 

“Hast  thou  a  vision? 

Determine  to  know  the  full  scope  of  thy  powers. 

And  then  day  by  day  in  the  swift  passing  hours 
Dare  to  stand  like  a  rock. 

Scorning  tempest  and  shock. 

Heeding  not  the  cold  world’s  derision. 

“Oh  catch  the  vision! 

The  vision  of  the  thousands  of  tempted  and  tried ; 

The  vision  of  lost  ones  for  whom  Jesus  died : 

With  thy  soul  all  aflame 
For  the  praise  of  His  name. 

Bear  them  with  thee  to  valleys  Elysian.” 

(T.  B,  Frary,  Foreign  Missionary,  Apr.  1914). 

A  senator  confessed  to  a  wrong  act  but  sought  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  conduct  by  affirming  that  outside  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  A  sailor  in  the  group 
of  listeners  asked,  “Where  were  your  inside  braces?” 
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Considerable  outside  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  missionary  on  the  field  and  he  needs  must  ap¬ 
proach  the  stage  of  the  ideal  student  as  near  as  possible 
— installing  strong  “inside  braces’’  of  clean  cut,  clear 
knowledge  of  man  as  an  individual  and  in  his  various  re¬ 
lations. 

To  this  end,  I  suggest  a  careful  selection  of  historical 
and  biographical  reading.  See  human  nature  at  work. 
Thoughtful  observation  of  fellow  students  and  all  others 
with  whom  the  student  has  contacts  is  most  helpful.  The 
class-room,  as  well  as  the  literary  society,  can  become  a 
splendid  training  camp  for  the  mission  field.  Are  there 
orations  to  declaim,  use  Paul’s  or  Moses’  masterpieces  of 
oratory.  The  English  themes  can  became  instruments  of 
light  on  the  mission  field. 

3.  Social.  Christian  idealism  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  person.  The  religious 
life  of  the  college  should  direct  the  student  in  certain 
definite  things. 

a.  A  thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  Jesus  the  Com¬ 
forter  came  to  the  sad  in  heart  on  resurrection  day  and 
did  three  things : 

(1)  .  He  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures :  law,  prophets, 
and  writings — giving  their  teaching  concerning  himself. 
Note  that  the  opened  Scriptures  gave  them  a  true  view 
of  Christ,  and  sent  them  to  Jerusalem  with  good  tidings. 

(2) .  He  opened  the  minds  of  the  disciples  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Scriptures. 

(3) .  He  opened  a  door,  which  no  man  can  shut,  and 
bade  them  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all 
nations  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  Another  Comforter 
He  has  sent  to  continue  this  work.  With  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  offered  a  student  in  our  Christian  colleges,  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  to-day  should  be  well  fed  upon  the  bread  of  life. 
He  will  study  the  book  for  his  own  growth  in  the  grace 
and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  college 
there  is  an  endless  chain  of  opportunities  to  teach  the 
Word.  A  thorough  and  fresh  knowledge  of  the  Word  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  lapse  from  the  mission  purpose 
and  enthusiasm. 
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Declare  yourself  a  missionary  candidate  with  great 
care,  and  then  go  forward.  Turn  not  back.  Face  the 
field  and  the  foe.  Like  Roland  of  Epic  fame  wield  the 
sword  of  truth  with  all  your  might.  Be  heroes  in  the 
strife.  And  if  it  should  be  your  happy  lot  to  lay  down 
your  life,  climb  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  rest  upon  your 
sword,  turn  your  eyes  outward  toward  the  field  and  fix 
your  thought  and  affection  upon  the  Christ  and  His  king¬ 
dom.  Conquer  with  the  sword  or  die  upon  it. 

b.  The  prayer  life  of  a  student  should  be  strength¬ 
ened.  He  is  tested  as  by  fire.  There  is  one  refuge.  Then 
the  student  occupied  so  continually  has  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  ability  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd  while  in 
the  crowd.  The  missionary  needs  must  be  a  great  inter¬ 
cessor.  He  must  have  a  hiding  place  of  power.  He 
must  be  able  to  close  the  doors  and  hear  His  “peace  be 
unto  you’’  and  hear  him  plead  “be  not  faithless  but  be¬ 
lieving.”  His  temptations,  his  companions’  pressing 
needs,  the  call  of  a  lost  world  falling  upon  his  sensitized 
ears  should  drive  him  to  the  secret  of  His  presence.  The 
practice  of  going  alone  will  be  a  great  missionary  asset: 

“Drop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease ; 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress. 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  thy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  pulses  of  desire 
Thy  coolness  and  thy  balm ; 

Let  sense  be  dumb,  its  heats  expire; 

Speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind,  and  fire, 

0  still,  small  voice  of  calm” 

Aim  at  Jesus’  ideal  of  prayer  life. 

c.  The  spirit  of  a  true  missionary  is  unique.  The 
cosmopolitan  community  of  the  college  can  be  made  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  spirit  of  world  wide  sympathy  and  broad 
statesmanship,  inspired  by  the  view  of  Christ  from  the 
cross.  In  the  life  of  Paul  the  Spirit  sent  him,  suffered 
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him  not,  strengthened  him,  and  was  poured  out  upon  be¬ 
lievers  in  his  heavenly  message.  Ye  tarry  at  Jerusalem, 
students,  if  you  are  in  college  with  Christ  and  ye  shall  be 
endued  with  power.  He  then  will  send  you  forth. 

But  above  all  fail  not  to  go  with  Christ  through  all 
your  college  experiences.  So  will  each  event  contribute 
its  blessing  and  training  for  mission  work.  For  this  God 
called  you  to  become  missionaries — that  you  might  be 
'‘with  Him,** 

Christian  idealism  demands  no  less.  A  library  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  babe  that  accompanies  the  mother 
to  its  halls.  But  the  mother  uses  it  to  bring  to  her  heart 
and  hand  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  world  and  ages. 
So  the  true  missionary  candidate  will  make  his  college 
course  and  experiences  contribute  the  rich  treasures  of 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  for  missions. 

‘‘I  had  gone  a  begging  from  door  to  door  in  the  village 
path,  when  they  golden  chariot  appeared  in  the  distance 
like  a  gorgeous  dream  and  I  wondered  who  was  this  King 
of  all  kings ! 

‘‘My  hopes  rose  high  and  methought  my  evil  days  were 
at  an  end,  and  I  stood  waiting  for  alms  to  be  given  un¬ 
asked  and  for  wealth  scattered  on  all  sides  in  the  dust. 

“The  chariot  stopped  where  I  stood.  Thy  glance  fell 
on  me  and  thou  earnest  down  with  a  smile.  I  felt  that 
the  luck  of  my  life  had  come  at  last.  Then  of  a  sudden 
Thou  didst  hold  out  Thy  right  hand  and  say,  “What  hast 
thou  to  give  me?’^ 

“Ah!  What  a  kingly  jest  was  it  to  open  thy  palm  to  a 
beggar  to  beg  I  I  was  confused  and  stood  undecided,  and 
then  from  my  wallet  I  slowly  took  out  the  last  little  grain 
of  corn  and  gave  it  to  thee. 

“But  how  great  my  surprise  when  at  the  day^s  end  I 
emptied  my  bag  on  the  floor  to  And  a  least  little  grain  of 
gold  among  the  poor  heap.  I  bitterly  wept,  and  wisht 
that  I  had  had  the  heart  to  give  thee  my  all.” — Gitanjali 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Somewhere,  somehow  there  must  be  acquired  the  class¬ 
ifying  feature  of  the  student  volunteers  life,  viz.,  conse¬ 
cration.  He  must  lay  down  his  life  for  the  brethren. 
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And  if  you  thus  give  your  lives  to  the  King  when  your 
life  is  emptied  before  the  throne  you  will  find  the  golden 
crown  of  life. 

II.  Christian  realism  on  the  other  hand  sets  the  mis¬ 
sionary  candidate  apart  from  the  oth^^’  ’student  body  and 
envelopes  him  with  a  peculiar  e^'  It  demands 

specific  training  in  missions,  **  toward  forward  toward 
practical  needs  and  uses  o'*^  and  training. 

This  environment  bee  ced  sometimes  that 

outsiders  are  marvelor  ^  student  attracted  to 

the  volunteer  and  hir 

1.  The  college  fi  f^^^^^^^^ttudent  missionary  can¬ 
didate  an  excellent  o  withdr?y  study : 

a.  The  History  o  ^^^^^lons. 

b.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Missions. 

c.  The  Mission  Lands  and  Their  People. 

d.  Missionary  Biography. 

e.  Missionary  Periodicals  and  Literature.  He  can 
do  this  in  class  or  privately.  The  college  curricula  should 
offer  several  courses  in  the  study  of  missions. 

2.  College  days  offer  hours  and  occasion  to  study : 

a.  The  History  of  the  Church. 

b.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

c.  The  Work  of  the  Church  and  Its  Organization. 

d.  The  Resources  and  Progress  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  college  community  and  training  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  personal  work  with  men  for  their  souls. 
The  Gospel  team,  mission  band,  and  Luther  League  call 
for  evangelistic,  educational  and  extensive  service.  These 
are  similar  to  the  short  journey  of  the  twelve  while  Christ 
was  still  here  in  the  flesh.  Every  chance  to  do  personal 
work  should  be  improved  as  it  trains  us : 

a.  By  acquainting  us  with  human  nature  and 

b.  By  showing  us  how  to  deal  with  inquiring,  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  independent  souls  and 

c.  By  giving  us  greater  confidence  in  the  Lord's  great 
method  of  dealing  with  lost  and  sin-sick  souls. 

You  need  not  have  a  missionary  organization,  except 
that  of  teacher  and  pupil  between  you  and  Christ. 

4.  And  finally  the  college  student  trains  himself  for 
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missionary  work  by  studying  to  use  the  Word  as  an  in¬ 
strument.  Under  idealism  the  Word  is  studied  and  used 
as  food  for  his  own  growth  toward  perfection  but  under 
realism  we  emphasize  the  study  of  the  Book  as  the 
weapon  of  conquest. 

After  a  visit  JCing  one  night. 

''I  thought  I  of  thee, — but  I  dared  not —  the 

'Xclllilllg  X 

rose  wreath  thou  miss^^^  neck.  Thus  I  waited  for 
the  morning,  whOi  "  '  depart,  to  find  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  on  the  bed.^^  demands  ^  searched  in  the 

dawn  for  a  stray  p<  ®  ' 

Ah  me,  what  is  it .  .' ^oken  left  of  thy  love? 

^  .  ■'lother  uses  it  „  .  • 

It  IS  no  flower,  no  spices,  .•  lerfume  water.  It  is 

thy  mighty  sword,  flashing  heavy  as  a  bolt  of 

thunder.  The  young  light  of  x.  ng  comes  through  the 
window  and  spreads  itself  upon  the  bed.  The  morning 
bird  twitters  and  asks,  ‘‘Woman,  what  hast  thou  got?” 
No  it  is  no  flower,  nor  spices,  nor  vase  of  perfumed 
water — it  is  thy  dreadful  sword. 

I  sit  and  muse  in  wonder,  what  gift  is  this  of  thine.  I 
can  find  no  place  where  to  hide  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  wear 
it,  frail  as  I  am,  and  it  hurts  me  when  I  press  it  to  my 
bosom.  Yet  shall  I  bear  in  my  heart  this  honor  of  the 
burden  of  pain,  this  gift  of  thine. 

From  now  there  shall  be  no  fear  left  for  me  in  this 
world,  and  thou  shalt  be  victorious  in  all  my  strife.  Thou 
hast  left  death  for  my  companion  and  I  shall  crown  him 
with  my  life.  Thy  sword  is  with  me  to  cut  asunder  my 
bonds,  and  there  shall  be  no  fear  left  for  me  in  the  world. 

From  now  I  leave  off  all  petty  decorations.  Lord  of 
my  heart,  no  more  shall  there  be  for  me  waiting  and 
weeping  in  corners,  no  more  coyness  and  sweetness  of 
demeanor.  Thou  hast  given  me  thy  sword  for  adorn¬ 
ment.  No  more  dolhs  decorations  for  me!” — Tagore. 

Crusaders  of  the  Cross.  God  has  placed  in  your  hand 
the  sword  of  the  spirit.  Go  forth  in  His  name  conquer¬ 
ing  and  to  conquer.  Remember  all  the  field  is  holy — it  is 
the  world!  He  died  for  all!  Yet  the  enemy  possesses 
so  much  of  this  sacred  soil.  Come  let  us  go  forth  and 
with  the  weapon  He  gave  to  fight  the  good  fight.  Let  this 
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be  our  only  ornament,  let  this  be  our  life’s  richest  treas¬ 
ure,  the  sword  of  the  gospel  truth  and  let  us  use  it  to 
conquer  the  nations  for  Christ  that  as  by  a  flaming  sword 
humanity  was  kept  out  of  Eden,  so  now  by  the  flaming 
sword  of  the  Spirit  they  may  be  won  back  to  paradise  the 
golden.  He  that  draws  nearest  to  Christ  can  carry  Him 
farthest  out  into  the  regions  beyond.  By  the  power  of 
His  spirit  compel  your  college  to  train  you  thus  for  the 
great  work  the  Lord  called  you  to  do.  And  to  Him  shall 
be  the  glory  and  the  power  and  the  majesty  and  dominion 
now  and  forever.  Amen. 

Carthage,  III, 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

That  splendid  missionary  in  the  Moslem  lands,  Dr.  S. 
M.  Zwemer,  writes  of  “The  Attitude  of  Educated  Mos- 
lems’"  in  The  International  Review  of  Missions  (Oct. 
1914) .  He  says,  “The  more  Moslems  become  acquainted 
with  Christianity,  the  more  they  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  more  they  will  see  that  the  issues  between  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent  are  clearly  drawn,  and  are  too 
deep  and  vital  both  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  of  ethics 
ever  to  admit  of  compromise.’’  The  Moslems  themselves 
are  choosing  the  Bible  as  their  battleground.  They  have 
abandoned  their  defence  of  the  Traditions,  or  are  trying 
hard  to  shift  them  to  suit  their  purpose.  They  prefer 
to  attack  the  Bible  or  to  interpret  it  in  favor  of  Islam. 
Nothing  that  happens  in  Europe  which  seems  to  reflect 
on  Christianity  escapes  the  Moslem  press  which  delights 
to  hold  up  these  perversions  of  Christianity  as  though 
they  were  its  very  essence.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
the  most  bitter  and  scurrilous  attacks  on  Christ;  on  the 
other  there  is  unexpected  and  outspoken  testimony  to 
His  moral  greatness  and  the  effect  of  His  teaching  and 
life  in  transforming  character.  Without  underestimating 
the  new  anti-Christian  attitude  of  some  educated  Mos¬ 
lems  and  the  pan-Islamic  efforts  of  others  to  oppose 
Christian  missions  by  every  modern  method  of  attack  or 
defense.  Dr.  Zwemer  feels  that  the  whole  situation  is 
hopeful  to  the  last  degree.  The  light  is  breaking  every¬ 
where.  There  never  was  so  much  friendliness,  such 
willingness  to  discuss  the  question  at  issue,  such  a  large 
attendance  of  Moslems  at  Christian  schools,  hospitals, 
public  meetings  and  even  preaching  services  as  there  is 
to-day. 


The  Harvard  Review  (Oct.  1914)  prints  Dr.  Francis 
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G.  Peabody's  address  on  "‘Mysticism  and  Modern  Life," 
delivered  on  Founders'  Day  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  It 
is  not  only  a  beautiful  exposition  of  Mysticism  but  an 
eloquent  apology  of  the  attitude  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  mysticism  of  the  Quakers  “has  been  in  the  main 
singularly  restrained  and  tranquil,  consistent  with  pru¬ 
dent  business,  practical  politics,  and  sober  common  sense. 
The  central  movement  of  religious  life  among  the 
Friends  has  been  a  pure  stream  of  living  faith,  transmit¬ 
ting  from  age  to  age  the  Master's  parting  promise,  that 
when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  was  come,  it  should  guide  men 
into  all  truth.  Mysticism  assumes  the  essential  integrity 
of  the  human  soul,  its  affinity  with  the  Eternal,  its  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Divine  nature,  its  capacity  to  break  the 
chains  of  sin  and  attain  the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  The 
mystical  conception  of  the  religious  life  is  not  confined  to 
the  communion  of  the  Friends.  Jews  and  Catholics  fur¬ 
nish  devout  examples  of  that  deep  religious  feeling  which 
realizes  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  But  one  is  confronted 
with  the  question  whether  mysticism,  however  attractive, 
is  not  inappropriate,  not  to  say  impracticable,  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  life?  Are  not  mysticism  and  effi¬ 
ciency  mutually  exclusive?  Such  is  a  common  and  su¬ 
perficial  impression.  Yet,  as  Schliermacher  has  pointed 
out,  “the  measure  of  knowledge  is  not  the  measure  of 
piety.  “Your  feeling,"  taught  he,  “in  so  far  as  it 
expresses  the  universal  life  you  share,  is  your  reli¬ 
gion."  Religion  lies  chiefly  in  the  emotional  life.  “To 
have  no  touch  of  mysticism  in  one's  religion,"  says 
Dr.  Peabody,  “is  to  live  on  a  left-over  faith."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  no  outlet  for  one's  mysticism 
is  as  when  a  sacred  Jordan  ends  in  a  Dead  Sea.  “Two 
solemn  alternatives,  therefore,  meet  the  mystic's  experi¬ 
ence.  Either  it  is  the  most  sterile  of  meditations  or  it  is 
the  most  productive  of  inspirations."  The  faith  of  the 
Quakers  has  not  been  intelligently  sterile  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  Journals  of  George  Fox  and  John  Woolman — with 
which  documents  of  confession  nothing  in  Christian  lit¬ 
erature  can  be  compared  except  the  Confessions  of  Au¬ 
gustine  and  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  In  practical  life 
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mysticism  has  brought  forth  social  reforms  and  redemp¬ 
tions — ^the  anti-slavery  cause,  the  reformation  of  prisons, 
the  care  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  the  beginnings 
of  scientific  charity.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  had  the 
combined  spirit  of  Sir  Galahad  and  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Joseph  Tuckerman  was  the  first  American  to  formulate 
the  doctrines  of  modern  charity.  Dorothea  Dix,  a  frail 
school  teacher  revolutionized  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Friends  were  the  first  in  England  and  America  to  protest 
against  the  slave  trade.  They  have  ever  been  the  true 
friend  of  the  Indian  and  the  Oriental,  and  the  earnest 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  war.  Elizabeth  Fry  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  for  her  inauguration  of  prison 
reform,  and  John  Bright  for  his  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  common  people.  ‘Thilosophy  is  most  convincing 
when  the  mystic’s  experience  enriches  the  reason ;  action 
is  noblest  when  the  Inner  Light  shines  through  the  self- 
effacing  deed.” 


“Christianity  and  the  Cross,”  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield, 
of  Princeton,  in  The  Harvard  Review  (Oct.  1914),  is  a 
trenchant  criticism  of  an  article  entitled  “What  is  the 
Christian  Religion?”  in  the  January  number  of  the  same 
Review,  by  Professor  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  The  reviewer  can  not  understand 
why  this  disciple  of  “Liberal  Theology”  still  holds  on  to 
the  historical  name  “Christian,”  although  his  religious 
system  “utterly  repudiates  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  in  fact 
feels  itself  (in  case  of  need)  quite  able  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  even  the  person  of  Christ.”  Christianity  must  have 
a  mere  conventional  meaning  for  Professor  Macintosh 
when  he  declares  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atoning 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  “not  only  not  essential  to  Christianity, 
because  contrarj^  to  reason,  but  moreover  essentially  un¬ 
christian  because  opposed  to  the  principles  of  sound  mo¬ 
rality.”  In  saying  this  Professor  Macintosh  pays  an  un¬ 
conscious  tribute  to  Christianity  as  a  rational  and  moral 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  involves  himself  in  a  con¬ 
tradiction  by  affirming  that  one  of  its  chief  tenets  is  ir¬ 
rational  and  immoral ! 
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Christianity  is  clearly  a  historical  religion  and  its  con¬ 
tent  can  be  determined  only  on  historical  grounds  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  subjective  judgments  of  rationality  and 
ethical  value  such  as  Professor  Macintosh  allows  to  in¬ 
trude  into  the  determination  of  the  purely  objective  ques¬ 
tion  of  “What  is  Christianity  ?”  He  draws  from  a  theory 
of  the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  determining  “the 
essence’"  of  “any  historical  quantum.”  This  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  recent  Pragmatism,  as  expounded  by  men 
like  William  James,  who  says,  “The  essence  of  a  thing  is 
that  one  of  its  properties  which  is  so  important  for  my 
interest  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  I  may  neglect  the 
rest.”  This  astonishing  doctrine,  as  applied  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Macintosh  to  Christianity  reduces  it  to  a  mere  contri¬ 
bution  to  his  structure  of  what  he  considers  the  ideal  reli¬ 
gion.  His  idea  of  essence  “is  necessarily  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  purpose,”  and  this  purpose  is  “the  realization 
of  the  true  ideal  of  human  spiritual  life  In  general  and 
of  human  religion  in  particular.” 

According  to  this,  the  discovery  of  any  truth  which  may 
be  found  in  a  false  system  as  in  Mormonism  or  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sect,  for  instance,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  would 
be  the  discovery  of  its  “essence.”  Yet  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  acceptance  of  certain  Christian  elements  in  a 
false  system  does  not  entitle  one  to  call  himself  a  Mor¬ 
mon  or  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist.  In  like  manner  no  one 
may  accept  what  he  construes  as  “essence”  (because  it 
corresponds  with  his  ideal)  in  Christianity  and  then  call 
himself  a  Christian.  We  have  no  dispute  with  a  man 
who  forms  any  ideal  he  pleases  however  remote  it  may 
be  from  the  Bible  as  a  whole;  but  we  do  protest  against 
calling  it  Christianity.  Historical  entity  is  nothing  in 
such  a  case,  and  ideal  is  everything. 

Dr.  Warfield  shows  conclusively  that  the  Bible  histori¬ 
cally  can  be  construed  in  no  other  way  than  as  teaching 
atonement  by  the  blood  of  the  cross.  Quoting  from  Paul 
Feine’s  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  he  says:  “It 
has  been  the  belief  and  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  all  ages  and  of  all  Confessions,  that  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God,  in  His  sacrificial  death  on  the  cross  wrought 
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the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  and  by  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  begot  anew  those  who  believe  in  Him  unto  a  living 
hope  of  eternal  life.  This  belief  forms  the  content  of  the 
hjrmns  and  prayers  of  Christian  devotion  through  all  the 
centuries.  It  filled  with  new  life  the  djdng  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  conquered  to  Christianity  the 
youthful  forces  of  the  Germanic  stock.  In  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  the  Divine  Savior,  who  died  for  us  on  the 
cross,  still  lies  even  to-day  the  secret  of  successes  of 
Christian  missions  among  the  heathen.  The  symbol  of 
this  belief  greets  us  in  the  form  of  the  cross  from  the 
tower  of  every  church,  from  eveiy  Christian  grave-stone 
and  in  the  thousands  of  forms  in  which  the  cross  finds 
employment  in  daily  life;  this  belief  meets  us  in  the 
gospel  of  the  great  Christian  festivals  and  in  the  two  sac¬ 
raments  of  the  Church.” 

“It  may  be,”  says  Dr.  Warfield,  “within  the  rights 
of  those  who  feel  no  need  of  such  a  redemption  and  have 
never  experienced  its  transforming  power  to  contend 
that  their  religion  is  a  better  religion  than  the  Chnsti- 
anity  of  the  cross.  It  is  distinctly  not  within  their  rights 
to  maintain  that  it  is  the  same  religion  as  the  Christianity 
of  the  cross.  On  their  own  showing  it  is  not  that.” 


The  Reformed  Church  Review  (Oct.)  prints  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Lang,  of  Halle,  an  appreciation  of  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  Catechism.  We  quote  the  follo^^fing  paragraphs : 

“In  many  places  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuiy  finds  itself  hard  pressed  and  must  stand 
upon  the  defensive.  Can  our  Catechism  hold  its  own 
among  the  movements  of  our  age,  among  the  new  points 
of  view  which  have  come  into  being? 

“We  are  not  inclined  to  put  the  doubts  lightly  aside. 
In  every  case  we  Reformed  cannot  wholly  renounce  our 
Catechism  unless  we  renounce  ourselves.  For  this  little 
book  of  instruction  for  children  has  come  to  be  the  nearly 
unique  confession  of  faith  for  the  Reformed  Churches  on 
the  continet  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  German  Reformed  it  is  central,  be¬ 
cause  upon  it  hangs  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  principle 
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as  a  whole.  Our  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  has 
never  had  any  great  reformer  except  Bucer.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  warriors  and  no  statesmen  like  Coligny  and 
William  of  Orange,  the  deliverer  of  the  Netherlands;  no 
original,  religious  character  like  Cromwell.  It  has  ex¬ 
erted  no  such  wide  political  and  economical  influence  as 
the  Huguenots,  the  Dutchmen,  and  above  all,  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.  Its  one  great  production  is  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism,  and  upon  this  little  book,  as  has  been  said,  depends 
its  very  existence.  So,  also,  should  not  our  confession 
of  faith  be  just  as  important  for  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States?’^ 

“I  refer  to  the  entire  absence  from  the  Catechism  of 
an  expressed  doctrine  of  election  and  predestination.  It 
was  present  in  the  two  earlier  drafts,  but  was  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  the  final  recession.  How  did  this  happen? 
Does  this  silence  indicate  a  doubt  concerning  this  doc¬ 
trine,  w^hich  was  central  for  Calvin?  In  review  of  such 
utterances  as  Questions  20,  21,  64  and  above  all.  Ques¬ 
tions  53  and  54,  and  in  view  of  the  latter  utterances  of 
the  authors,  especially  of  Ursinus  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Catechism,  we  must  answer.  No.  In  my  opinion,  the 
correct  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  connection  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  with  the  earlier  catechetical  litera¬ 
ture.  This  literature,  standing  as  it  did  under  Bucer’s 
influence,  had  emphasized  more  and  more  the  distinction 
between  the  faith  of  the  community  and  its  theological 
formulation,  between  religion  and  theology.  The  former, 
as  distinct  from  the  latter,  ought  to  form  the  contents  of 
a  Catechism.  Hence  in  the  Catechisms  of  Zurich  and 
Strassburg  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  Geneva 
Catechisms,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  for  scientific  theology.  This  explains  why, 
in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  predestination  is  presup¬ 
posed,  but  not  specifically  taught.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Reformed  Church  Review, 
Prof.  G.  W.  Richards  of  the  Reformed  Seminary  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  discusses  '‘The  Necessity  of  Theological  Recon¬ 
struction,”  in  the  Reformed,  in  the  Lutheran  and  in  the 
Catholic  Churches.  The  alleged  necessity  is  grounded  in 
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^‘fundamental  changes  of  view  (1)  of  the  controlling  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  scope  of  theology;  (2)  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity;  (3)  of  the  character  of  the  Bible;  (4)  of 
the  view  of  the  world;  (5)  of  the  conception  of  God;  (6) 
of  the  view  of  man  and  of  the  human  life ;  (7)  of  the  per¬ 
son  and  work  of  Christ.'^ 

Dr.  Richards  has  been  caught  in  the  current  of  “mod¬ 
ern  thought’'  with  its  many  eddies,  some  of  them  danger¬ 
ous,  most  of  them  very  shallow.  The  cry  for  “Theologi¬ 
cal  Reconstruction”  is  common  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
tagious.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  statements  of  truth 
should  be  adapted  to  each  generation ;  but  that  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  need  con¬ 
stant  reconstruction  is  not  apparent. 

Progress  in  modern  times  is  far  greater  in  scien¬ 
tific  than  in  religious  and  theological  knowledge.  There 
is  almost  a  decadence  in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the 
former.  Moreover,  it  is  a  false  assumption  that  the 
great  thinkers  on  the  deep  problems  of  life,  who  lived 
centuries  ago,  were  less  informed  and  less  capable  than 
scholars  to-day.  The  former  were  less  distracted  by 
things  that  occupy  the  mind  to-day.  They  gave  un¬ 
limited  time  and  labor  to  the  problems  of  theology,  as 
their  ponderous  volumes  show. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  many  of  the  reconstruction  ef¬ 
forts  have  to  do  with  minor  matters,  which  do  not  affect 
the  general  belief.  Some  of  the  alleged  errors  have  been 
given  up  long  ago.  Emphasis  is  justly  laid  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  recognizing  the  nearness  of  God  and  the  value 
of  Christian  experience;  but  does  anyone  really  deny 
these  things?  We  fear  that  Dr.  Richards’  conception  of 
the  Bible  is  too  low.  Of  course,  it  is  literature ;  but  it  is 
a  divine  literature,  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Dr. 
Richards  taught  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is  now 
350  years  old,  while  I  taught  Luther’s  Catechism,  which 
is  older,  when  we  were  good  neighbors  twenty  years  ago. 
Their  theology  still  abides. 


Professor  Faulkner,  who  is  a  faithful  Luther  student. 
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has  the  following  to  say,  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Theology  (Oct.)  concerning  ‘Tecca  Fortiter”: 

‘‘One  often  sees  the  above  words  quoted  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  papers.  There  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  read  but  little  more  of  Luther  than  the 
words  "‘Sin  boldly. They  have  also  been  much  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Catholic  and  Anglican  controversalists,  and 
are  sufficient,  of  course,  to  condemn  Luther  immediately 
as  a  reprobate.  Luther  is  partly  to  blame  for  this,  for 
he  sometimes  writes  paradoxically  and  with  provoking 
exaggeration.  He  is  one  who  cannot  be  judged  by  an 
occasional  extravagance,  whether  in  earnest  or  in  joke, 
but  by  the  general  trend  of  his  deliberate  public  utter¬ 
ances.  It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  go  into  his  doctrine 
of  sin  and  salvation,  of  faith  and  good  works,  but  just  to 
look  for  a  moment  on  this  now  famous  passage. 

“While  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg,  Melanchthon  in 
Wittenberg  was  beating  the  wings  of  his  sensitive  soul, 
inflamed  by  the  charge  of  imaginary  sins,  against  the 
cage  of  conscience.  Especially  was  he  concerned  over 
the  alleged  sins  of  celibacy  of  monks  and  of  priests  and 
of  communion  in  one  kind.  In  his  disputation  of  July 
19,  1521,  Carlstadt  had  demanded  as  a  right  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Its  withholding  had  been 
represented  as  a  sin.  Melanchthon  had  been  worried  for 
fear  he  had  been  guilty  of  this  sin,  and  he  had  been  ap¬ 
parently  burdening  his  righteous  soul  with  other  ficti¬ 
tious  sins.  He  wrote  to  Luther  in  his  anxiety.  This 
letter  is  lost,  or  we  might  have  a  better  clue  to  explain 
the  rough  manner  by  which  Luther  shakes  him  out  of  his 
anxiety. 

“It  is  as  though  Luther  said:  Melanchthon,  don’t  let 
Carlstadt  worry  you  over  the  fictitious  sin  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  Supper  in  one  kind.  We  have  a  Saviour  who 
saves  from  real  sin.  You  know  all  Christians  sin.  The 
Saviour  is  greater  than  the  sin,  and  even  grevious  sin 
cannot  drive  us  from  his  love,  nor  even  from  salvation  if 
— which  is  to  be  understood,  we  repent  and  believe.  Live 
boldly  and  faithfully,  then,  for  you  and  all  are  great  sin¬ 
ners,  though  everybody  knows  you  are  a  saint. 
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‘‘This  famous  passage,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Luther's  doctrine  of  faith  and  good  works,  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  Christian  man  to  law  or  to  morality,  with 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification — but  is  an  effort  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  letter  to  console  and  save  an  aching,  anxious 
heart  by  an  exaggerated  paradox  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  truth,  great  and  precious,  and  the  healthful  inten¬ 
tion  and  meaning  of  which  was  immediately  perceived 
by  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  who  otherwise  would  have 
repudiated  Luther  instantly.  You  are  worrying  your¬ 
self  over  sins  fictitious  or  real.  Don't  be  a  fool,  my  dear 
Melanchthon.  Of  course  you  are  a  great  sinner,  as  Paul 
confessed  and  every  true  Christian  knows  himself  to  be. 
But  remember  that  God's  grace  is  greater  than  all  our 
sins,  and  it  is  real  grace  for  real  sins. 

“What  was  Luther's  attitude  toward  a  careless  Chris¬ 
tian  who  thinks  he  can  sin  that  grace  may  abound,  who 
feels  no  drawing  to  a  holy  life,  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  and  one  on  which  I  could  quote  passages  which 
place  Luther  in  an  entirely  different  light  from  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  sharp  condemnation  by  Catholic  and  An- 
glician  commentators  of  the  epistle  of  August  1,  1521. 


The  Lutheran  Church  Review  for  Jan.  1915  appeared 
several  months  ago,  “dedicated  to  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.D., 
S.T.D.,  LL.D.  November  10,  1914"  in  commemoration 
of  his  seventieth  birthday.  Born  on  Luther's  natal  day, 
Dr.  Jacobs  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  great  reformer,  whose  biography  he  has  admirably 
written.  Long  may  he  continue  to  enrich  our  religious 
and  theological  literature.  The  articles  are  all  from  the 
pens  of  professors  in  Lutheran  Theological  Seminaries, 
excepting  that  of  Dr.  Warfield,  the  distinguished  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Presbyterian  Princeton  Seminary.  We  pre¬ 
sent  the  following  quotation  from  the  latter's  article  on 
“Are  They  Few  that  be  Saved?" 

“It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to 
adduce  the  positive  evidence  that  the  number  of  the 
saved  shall  in  the  end  be  not  small  but  large,  and  not 
merely  absolutely  but  comparatively  large ;  that,  to  speak 
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plainly,  it  shall  embrace  the  immensely  greater  part  of 
the  human  race.  Its  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  if  it  has 
shown  that  the  foundation  on  which  has  been  erected  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  the  number  of  the  saved  shall  be 
comparatively  few,  far  the  smaller  part  of  the  race, 
crumbles  when  subjected  to  scrutiny.  For  the  rest  it 
will  suffice  simply  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
stant  teaching  of  Scripture  that  Christ  must  reign  until 
He  shall  have  put  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet — by 
which  assuredly  spiritual,  not  physical  conquest  is  inti¬ 
mated;  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  who  came  as  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  save  the  world,  that  nothing  less  than  the  world  shall 
be  saved  by  Him ;  and  that  redemption  as  a  remedy  for 
sin  cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  its  final  issue  until  the 
injury  inflicted  by  sin  in  the  creation  of  God  is  repaired, 
and  mankind  as  such  is  brought  to  the  destiny  originally 
designed  for  it  by  its  creator.  We  must  judge  therefore, 
that  these  theologians  have  the  right  of  it  who  not  merely 
refuse  to  repeat  the  dogma  that  only  a  few  are  saved, 
but  are  ready  to  declare  with  Alvah  Hovey,  as  he  brings 
his  little  book  on  Biblical  Eschatology  to  a  close  with  a 
reference  ‘to  the  vast  preponderance  of  good  over  evil  as 
the  fruit  of  redemption,’  that  not  only  will  order  be  re¬ 
stored  throughout  the  universe,  but  the  good  will  far  out¬ 
number  the  bad ;  the  saved  will  be  many  times  more  than 
the  lost.” 

Dr.  Krauss  of  the  Chicago  Seminary  says  the  following 
in  his  article  on  “Efficiency  in  Theological  Training.” 

.  “The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  in  a  Seminary 
one  learns  all  about  the  Bible,  but  gets  very  little  Bible. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  assertion,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  to  con¬ 
tend  that  efficiency  in  theological  training  demands  that 
every  Seminary  give  place  in  its  schedule  to  strong 
courses  in  the  English  Bible  and  Biblical  Theology,  so  as 
to  secure  to  its  students  greater  familiarity  with  its  facts, 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  its  chaste  literary  style  and  a  pro¬ 
founder  knowledge  of  its  saving  truths. 

“The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  factor,  to  be  men- 
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tioned  in  this  connection,  to  secure  efficiency  in  those 
trained  in  our  Seminaries  is  a  strong  course  in  voice  cul¬ 
ture  and  in  public  speaking.  A  preacher  is  not  a  reader 
of  theological  essays  to  his  people,  but  a  popular  speaker 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  who  can  present  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  conviction  and  unction  the  saving  message  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  said  of  the  Son  of  God  that  the  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly.  Our  Seminaries  must  supply 
to  their  students  every  opportunity  so  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  grace  of  speech  that  their  sacred  ministra¬ 
tion  may  not  be  experienced  simply  as  a  duty,  but  as  a 
holy  delight  as  well.’' 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  PH.D. 

The  religious  press  of  Germany  is  occupied  at  present 
almost  exclusively  with  the  war.  The  weeklies,  month¬ 
lies,  and  quarterlies,  have  been  issued  quite  promptly  and 
regularly  in  Germany  but  they  are  very  slow  and  irregu¬ 
lar  in  reaching  the  United  States.  From  such  as  we 
have,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gain  a  fairly  accurate 
conception  as  to  the  influence  of  the  war  on  religious  and 
theological  thought  in  the  Fatherland.  Of  course  it  is 
too  early  to  estimate  what  the  permanent  influence  of  the 
present  conflagration  will  be  so  far  as  the  Church  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  temporary  influence  has  already  been 
felt  and  certain  indications  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  al¬ 
ready  appear. 

A  large  part  of  the  religious  press  is  occupied  with 
controversial  articles  bearing  on  the  war.  Germany’s 
course  is  justifled,  and  the  perfldy,  avarice,  treachery, 
and  barbarism  of  England  and  Russia  are  laid  bare  to 
the  public  gaze.  It  would  be  useless  to  reproduce  here 
the  content  of  these  polemical  utterances.  It  might  in¬ 
deed  be  an  interesting  exercise,  if  space  permitted,  to 
attempt  to  look  at  the  war,  its  cause,  its  origin,  and  its 
course,  as  seen  through  German  eyes,  and  this  might  be 
a  healthful  antidote  to  the  false  representations  of  a 
large  part  of  the  American  press.  But  Germany’s  case 
has  been  so  often  presented  in  English  that  it  is  now  ac- 
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cessible  to  any  American  reader  who  really  wants  to 
know  both  sides  of  the  question.  And  her  case  has  been 
set  forth  with  such  varying  degrees  of  skill  that  we  can¬ 
not  cherish  the  hope  that  one  more  magazine  article  of 
such  brief  compass  would  materially  help  the  cause  of 
truth. 

The  Germans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
in  America  is  largely  unfavorable  to  their  cause.  But 
they  are  not  thereby  betrayed  into  wholesale  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Americans.  They  lay  the  blame  for  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  American  public  upon  the  horrible  net¬ 
work  of  falsehood  and  distorted  fact  which  the  English 
press  has  woven  and  fastened  upon  the  public  mind  in 
the  United  States.  The  Germans  know  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  warm-hearted,  quick  of  sympathy,  and  fond  of 
outbursts  into  righteous  indignation,  and  they  feel  that 
the  present  condition  of  American  public  opinion  is  due 
to  a  woeful  but  pardonable  lack  of  first-hand  information 
in  the  beginning  and  to  a  dastardly  conspiracy  to  deceive 
on  the  part  of  English  journalism. 

Accepting  the  war  as  something  forced  upon  them  by 
Russia  and  England,  the  Germans  stolidly  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  the  inevitable  and  firmly  resolve  to  pour  out 
their  last  bit  of  strength  and  even  their  last  drop  of 
blood,  if  necessary,  to  save  their  country  and  their  civili¬ 
zation  from  the  barbarous  but  calculating  aggression  of 
Pan-Slavism  and  from  the  peace-disturbing  navyism  and 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  supercilious  English.  In  this 
grim  determination  they  are  ready  to  lay  aside  every 
weight  that  would  hinder  their  progress  to  victory.  And 
so  it  has  come  about  that  party  strife  has  completely 
ceased  and  party  lines  of  all  kinds  are  stricken  out. 
When  the  war  was  about  to  begin  the  Kaiser  summoned 
the  members  of  the  imperial  Diet  to  his  castle  and  re¬ 
marked  among  other  things:  “Henceforth  I  know  no 
parties:  I  know  only  Germans.’’  This  utterance  was 
significant.  Never  before  has  the  German  nation  been 
such  a  unit  in  spirit  as  at  the  present  time. 

Even  the  Socialists,  they  who  had  threatened  so  often 
that  they  positively  would  never  participate  in  war 
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against  their  fellow- workmen  of  France  or  England,  they 
who  had  challenged  the  government  of  Germany  to  place 
arms  in  their  hands  and  see  against  w^hom  they  would 
be  turned, — even  they  arose  like  one  man  and  rallied  be¬ 
neath  the  national  banner  in  defense  of  their  homes  and 
their  honor  against  the  awful  aggression  of  conscienceless 
foreigners.  There  is  no  political  party  or  class  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  does  not  enter  heartily  into  the  war  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  their  country.  And  there  is  no  port 
of  the  Empire  that  does  not  rally  loyally  to  the  German 
cause.  Even  Alsace  and  Loraine  have  chosen  to  favor 
the  German  side  of  the  brutal  argument.  Politically  and 
territorially  the  country  is  a  unit  as  never  before,  not 
even  in  1870. 

This  unity  of  spirit  has  extended  also  to  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  circles.  Party  strife  is  forgotten. 
Theological  controversies  are  hushed.  The  unlovely 
voices  of  fierce  ecclesiastical  debate  are  drowned  in  the 
thunder  of  cannon.  Leading  men  of  all  parties  realize 
that  the  situation  is  fraught  with  immense  possibilities 
for  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Germany.  The 
war  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Great  changes  are  sure  to  be  made.  And  churchmen  are 
seriously  concerned  to  reap  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
out  of  these  stirring  times.  In  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  affairs  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  measures  to 
take  in  order  to  conserve  to  the  Church  the  good  results 
of  the  present  national  uprising.  But  all  are  agreed 
that  vain  controversy  must  cease  and  that  constructive 
work  must  occupy  the  whole  program.  Intellectual  tol¬ 
erance  must  prevail,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  all 
parties.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  liberal  and  conservative, 
orthodox,  pietistic,  and  rationalistic,  must  labor  together, 
each  in  his  way,  to  garner  the  religious  harvest  that  has 
been  ripened  by  this  lurid  flood  of  blood. 

The  masses  have  turned  again  to  the  Church.  Their 
out-spoken  animosity  has  vanished  over  night  and  their 
devotion  has  once  more  been  kindled.  In  the  fervor  of 
their  patriotism  they  have  forgotten  the  hatred  they 
cherished  towards  the  State-Church  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  need  they  have  turned  to  God  for  help. 
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Prayers  and  church-going  are  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Every  German  virtue  has  been  set  into  exercise.  Every 
German  characteristic  has  come  into  vigorous  expres¬ 
sion.  Not  the  least  of  these  virtues  and  characteristics 
is  a  deep  inwardness,  a  native  piety,  and  a  Teutonic  re¬ 
ligiosity.  It  needed  but  the  occasion  to  arouse  these  latent 
qualities  into  activity,  and  the  present  national  crisis 
has  indeed  furnished  the  occasion,  stirring  men’s  souls, 
penetrating  their  inmost  being,  and  calling  forth  their 
very  best  manhood. 

A  few  paragraphs  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
religious  press  as  to  this  religious  revival.  The  Allge- 
meine  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung  of  Au¬ 
gust  14th  said :  ‘‘One  of  the  signs  of  the  times 

is  the  attendance  upon  divine  services.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  special  days  of  prayer  concerning 
the  war,  when  the  multitudes  crowded  the  churches  and 
overflowed  into  the  streets.  It  is  quite  general  in  the 
regular  services.  The  people  have  found  the  way  to  the 
Church  after  they  had  long  ceased  to  tread  it.  They 
long  for  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  Leipzig,  for  example, 
whole  socialist  families  came  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  too  optimistic  about  all  this.  There 
may  be  a  good  bit  of  superstition  in  it,  a  good  bit  of  drift¬ 
ing  with  the  current.  But  we  do  not  want  to  underesti¬ 
mate  it  either.  It  is  really  a  miracle  that  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  general  godlessness  there  should  arise  such  a 
strong  spirit  of  longing  after  God  and  His  Word.  It  is  just 
possible  that  this  may  lead  to  a  new  beginning  of  piety. 
At  any  rate  our  preachers  and  pastors  have  their  hands 
full  now.  God  has  placed  them  in  a  harvest  fleld  where 
they  can  employ  all  their  powers.” 

In  the  issue  of  Die  Refoi^mation  dated  August  23rd, 
we  have  a  decree  of  the  Evangelical  Superior  Church 
Council  in  which  it  is  stated :  “Already  in  our  decree  of 
August  3rd  we  have  called  the  attention  of  our  pastors 
and  church  councils  to  the  fact  that  these  serious  and 
fateful  times  impose  upon  them  unusual  duties  in  the 
way  of  serving  their  congregations  with  Word  and 
Sacrament,  with  pastoral  and  fraternal  counsel.  The 
special  needs  of  our  Protestant  people  are  growing 
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clearer  and  larger  every  day.  Emergencies  of  all  kinds 
are  arising  among  our  congregations  and  for  that  reason 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points.  Everyone  who  loves  the  people  rejoices 
to  see  how  under  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  forced  upon 
us  by  a  monstrous  spirit  of  wantonness,  the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  congregations  have  been  aroused.  Churches 
and  divine  services  are  full.  Sparks  of  faith  that  had 
apparently  died  out  are  all  aflame  again.  At  many  places 
the  local  soldiers  are  sent  forth  with  the  special  prayers 
of  the  congregation.  It  is  evident  that  God  has  spoken 
to  our  people  through  the  exigencies  of  battles.  And 
God  be  praised,  our  people  are  finding  their  God  again 
and  are  speaking  to  Him  as  their  sure  defense  and  their 
strong  refuge.  Indeed  we  may  say,  there  lies  before 
us  a  field  that  is  white  and  ripe  unto  the  spiritual  harvest. 
Now  then  everything  depends  upon  whether  our  Church 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  great  signs  of  the  times 
and  prove  herself  capable  of  bringing  in  the  harvest.  She 
stands  in  the  service  of  her  heavenly  Head.  With  His 
Kingdom  she  has  to  do.  But  while  she  builds  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  she  will  thereby  also  render  the  Father- 
land  a  service  that  is  perhaps  not  outwardly  perceptible 
but  nevertheless  very  important  and  very  blessed.  She 
will  help  to  bring  it  about  that  from  the  straitened  con¬ 
ditions  of  these  great  days  our  beloved  German  Father- 
land  may  come  forth  inwardly  renewed  and  uiiified.” 

The  decree  closes  thus:  “Instead  of  the  serious  and 
difficult  inner  conflicts  with  which  we  were  torn,  the  sud¬ 
den  outbreak  of  this  frightful  war  has  brought  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Church  to  a  decisive  turning  point  in  her  history. 
In  the  seriousness  of  these  times  our  Church  must  fur¬ 
nish  practical  proof  that  the  faith  which  she  proclaims 
contains  the  indispensable  and  inexhaustible  sources  of 
love.  To-day  again,  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  our 
Church  and  people  are  called  with  a  high  and  holy  call¬ 
ing,  namely,  that  of  consecrating  with  Christian  motive 
and  Christian  spirit  the  astounding  national  uprising 
which  we  behold  to-day.  The  growing  chasm  between 
the  classes  of  society  and  the  defection  from  our  in¬ 
herited  treasures  of  faith  were  not  long  since  filling  us 
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with  deep  concern.  But  now  God  Himself  has  placed  the 
Church  before  the  opportunity  to  build  bridges  from 
heart  to  heart  and  from  class  to  class,  and  to  set  up  a 
community  of  love  in  which  the  growing  needs  of  faith 
may  find  their  expression  and  their  satisfaction.  May 
the  evangelical  Church  prove  equal  to  this  task  and  may 
all  her  pastors  and  congregational  agencies  help  to  ful¬ 
fill  this  duty.’’ 

In  the  Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt  for  October  1st 
we  read:  “The  moral  improvement  and  the  return  to 
the  Church  which  have  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  war 
have  continued  unabated  to  the  present.  The  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  prevail  un¬ 
dimmed  through  all  Germany.  The  readjustment  of  social 
and  industrial  life  is  complete.  And  faith  in  the  living 
God  seeks  its  nourishment  in  houses  of  worship  that  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  Christianity  which  is  desired 
and  fostered  at  present  is  not  dogmatic  Christianity  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  “Confession”  or 
even  with  the  details  of  the  second  article  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  But  it  is  sustained  by  the  fundamental  motive 
which  impels  all  genuine  religion,  namely,  a  reverence, 
a  confidence,  and  a  love  towards  the  almighty,  merciful, 
holy,  and  just  God.  Church  politics  is  at  a  complete 
standstill.  Even  in  Berlin,  that  seething  cauldron  of 
controversy,  the  “positives”  and  the  “liberals”  have 
agreed  to  cease  their  ecclesiastico-political  strife  for  the 
present.” 

In  the  Christliche  Welt  of  September  17th,  Johannes 
Kiibel,  who  a  few  months  ago  made  such  bitter  attacks 
upon  Professor  Seeberg,  writes:  “This  then  is  the 
hope:  that  the  common  struggle  against  the  enemies 
from  without  will  prepare  the  way  for  peace  and  mutual 
understanding  among  the  various  parties  of  the  Church 
within,  even  as  it  has  already  brought  about  peace  among 
the  various  groups  and  parties  of  our  people.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  have  begun  to  believe  again.  We  dare  not  and  we 
will  not  disturb  their  faith  with  strife  concerning  the 
proper  form  and  manner  of  faith.  Rather  shall  we  work 
together  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  war  will  have 
caused.  Each  one  in  his  way  shall  preach  the  Gospel  and 
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the  power  of  God.  Differences  of  opinion  we  shall  ad¬ 
just  as  brothers  and  not  as  enemies.  Our  people  and  our 
Church  in  these  holy  times  are  looking  into  the  face  of 
death  and  life,  are  seeing  the  living  God  face  to  face. 
This  means  that  our  souls  shall  be  fed,  and  the  souls  of 
our  Church  shall  be  fed,  and  our  Church  politics  shall 
cease.” 

Max  Lenz  writes  in  the  Siiddeutsche  Monatshefte,  page 
822,  ‘Tt  is  touching,  gripping,  overwhelming,  to  observe 
how  at  the  very  first  thought  of  danger  there  was  re¬ 
vealed  a  deep  fund  of  religion  and  fear  of  God  among 
our  people.  It  came  to  the  surface  and  manifested  itself 
in  every  class,  whether  high  or  low,  professor,  peasant, 
or  artisan,  Christian  or  Jew,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  It 
is  not  the  revaluation  of  all  values,  as  many  have  chosen 
to  express  it ;  it  is  simply  the  old,  eternal,  world-edifying 
truths:  humility,  fidelity,  obedience,  sense  of  duty  to  the 
uttermost  jot,  and  an  unquenchable  and  inexhaustible 
faith  that  the  righteous  cause  will  prevail.  We  older 
ones  who  experienced  the  days  of  1870  are  almost  put  to 
shame  by  this  unparalleled  glow  and  flame  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  spirit.  But  we  count  ourselves  happj^  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  see  this  day.” 

Such  testimonies  to  a  mighty  revival  of  religion  and 
of  Christianity  might  be  multiplied.  But  they  are  all 
essentially  the  same.  The  masses  are  flocking  into  the 
Churches  on  Sundays  and  on  special  days  for  prayer. 
They  are  receiving  the  sacrament  in  great  numbers.  At 
many  places  the  Protestant  Churches  are  open  every  day 
and  are  being  visited  continually  by  suppliants  and  wor¬ 
shippers.  At  many  places  daily  devotional  services  are 
held  each  evening.  Despite  protests,  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  have  forbidden  the  pastors  to  enlist  and  go  to  the 
front  because  they  are  in  such  great  demand  just  now 
among  their  flocks  at  home.  At  many  places  the  soldiers 
receive  pastoral  consecration  just  before  they  march  off 
to  the  front.  All  Germany  has  found  new  meaning  in 
the  old  song:  “A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God,”  and  it  is 
sung  now  not  merely  with  the  lips  but  also  with  the 
heart  and  with  the  life. 

The  need  of  moral  regeneration  is  keenly  and  widelv 
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felt.  The  joys  and  pleasures  of  life,  both  public  and 

private,  are  greatly  restrained.  Social  life  has  been 

» 

sobered.  Outstanding  wickedness  and  evils  are  being 
discouraged,  resisted,  or  suppressed.  The  Bible  and 
tract  societies  have  become  very  active  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  men  under  arms.  Religious  literature,  particularly 
of  a  devotional  stamp,  has  multiplied  enormously.  It  is 
needed  to  direct  the  services  at  home  and  to  furnish  read¬ 
ing  for  the  men  in  the  armies.  Pastors  and  religious 
workers  find  access  to-day  in  places  that  they  never  be¬ 
fore  could  approach. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  this  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
pression  is  in  all  cases  intelligent  and  sincere,  or  that  it 
will  be  enduring.  The  elemental  spirit  of  fear  which 
naturally  stalks  about  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  war 
may  account  in  part  for  the  outburst.  It  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  part  also  by  the  contagious  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  devotion  which  has  received  such  vigorous  ex¬ 
pression  among  the  (mermans  because  of  their  unshakable 
belief  in  the  justness  of  their  cause.  And  yet  again,  the 
rebirth  of  their  patriotism  which  manifests  itself  in  un¬ 
stinted  loyalty  to  their  country,  to  their  Kaiser,  to  their 
colors,  and  to  their  government,  naturally  extends  to 
every  department  of  State,  and  thus  carries  the  State- 
Church  on  its  tide.  Criticism  of  public  affairs  of  all 
kinds  is  voluntarily  hushed,  and  devotion  to  State  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  kinds  is  spontaneously  kindled.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  established  Church  which  not  many 
weeks  ago  found  itself  trembling  over  the  abyss  of  popu¬ 
lar  hate  and  multitudinous  withdrawals,  now  suddenly 
finds  itself  enjoying  popular  favor  and  unusual  patron¬ 
age. 

But  doubtless  the  most  important  factor  in  this  re¬ 
birth  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  an  analysis  of  the 
national  consciousness,  which  has  undergone  a  general 
awakening.  The  Teuton  is  at  heart  spiritually  and  even 
religiously  inclined.  The  religion  of  the  German  is  a 
part  of  his  national  psychology.  He  may  suppress  it, 
or  hide,  or  deny  it,  or  deceive  himself  about  it,  but  he  sel¬ 
dom  succeeds  in  strangling  it,  and  upon  occasion  it  will 
arise  to  express  itself  and  influence  his  conduct.  The  re- 
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ligious  spirit  is  part  of  the  national  spirit.  Therefore, 
the  national  uprising  means  a  spiritual  revival. 

Surely  these  conditions  are  only  temporary  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  permanent  benefit  will  ac¬ 
crue  from  it  all.  That  will  depend  partly  upon  the  course 
of  public  events  and  partly  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  in  head  and  members  during  and  after  the  war. 
Certainly  the  situation  is  fraught  with  tremendous  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  future  of  Christianity  in  Germany.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  present  national 
crisis  will  furnish  the  best  of  circumstances  under  which 
a  peaceful  transition  may  be  made  from  State-Church- 
ism  to  friendly  independence  of  Church  and  State.  This 
is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for.  It  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Fatherland  and  would  redound 
to  the  glory  of  God,  if  when  the  smoke  of  the  present  con¬ 
flagration  has  lifted,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany 
would  be  free  to  step  out  into  corporate  independence. 
Parhaps  this  is  part  of  the  divine  plan  and  purpose  in 
the  present  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  practically 
all  Germany  had  fallen  under  the  spiritual  scourge  of 
rationalism.  Men  believed  in  a  certain  fate,  but  God 
was  only  a  ‘‘postulate’’  of  the  practical  reason.  The  peo¬ 
ple  had  never  recovered  from  the  terrible  wounds  which 
their  religious  sensibilities  had  suffered  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Irreligion  and 
pride  of  intellect  were  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
times.  Then  came  the  war  with  Napoleon  and  the  face 
of  the  times  was  completely  changed.  The  national  spirit 
was  aroused.  Destiny  was  no  longer  an  empty  concept : 
men  began  to  discern  the  footprints  of  the  living  God  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Sharp  swords  and  sacred  songs 
were  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  prayer.  All  Ger¬ 
many  began  to  understand  in  those  days  that  God  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  God,  the  Lord  of  history,  who  exalts  and  deposes  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  will.  The  people  of  Germany  began  to 
realize  what  the  people  of  Israel  had  suddenly  realized 
long  before:  “It  is  God  who  led  thee  out  of  Egypt,  the 
house  of  bondage.” 

The  inspiration  of  those  days  was  never  entirely  lost. 
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They  denoted  a  real  factor  in  subsequent  history,  and 
left  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  national  life,  an  in¬ 
fluence  that  was  felt  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  was  possible  because  at  that  time  there  were  men 
and  movements  who  knew  how  to  translate  the  ‘‘unknown 
God”  into  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  people,  men  and 
movements,  who  were  able  to  conserve  the  benefits  of  that 
stressful  awakening  and  transmit  it  down  the  decades. 
The  old  faith  was  really  revived  and  applied  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  needs  of  the  century. 

x4gain  in  1870  Germany  went  to  war.  She  achieved  a 
quick  and  brilliant  victory.  Then  began  an  era  of  mar¬ 
velous  economic  growth  and  industrial  prosperity.  In 
the  train  of  this  commercial  expansion  has  followed  ma¬ 
terialism  in  ethics  and  philosophy,  indifference  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  antagonism  to  the  Church.  A  few  years  ago 
the  writer  of  these  lines  heard  Professor  Seeberg  in  the 
course  of  a  powerful  sermon  in  Berlin  remind  his  hearers 
of  the  terrible  calamity  which  was  required  to  jar  the 
Germans  out  of  their  rationalism  and  indifference  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  preacher 
warned  his  audience  that  unless  a  moral  regeneration 
and  religious  awakening  soon  took  place  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  to-day,  another  enemy  would  leap  upon  them, 
this  time  not  from  the  south  but  from  the  west.  He 
spoke  as  a  prophet.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  his 
meaning  and  most  recent  events  have  fulfilled  his 
prophecy. 

May  not  this  present  war  serve  the  same  function  for 
the  religion  of  Germany  in  the  twentieth  century  that 
the  wars  against  Napoleon  served  for  the  religion  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  nineteenth?  The  beginnings  of  events  in 
this  war  are  analogous.  Will  the  present  religious 
awakening  And  analogous  points  of  contact  with  the  life 
of  the  people?  Will  men  and  movements  be  found  to  di¬ 
rect  this  awakening  into  safe  channels  where  it  will  flow 
on  permanently  down  through  the  generations?  We  be¬ 
lieve  so  and  we  hope  that  such  may  be  the  case.  But 
these  are  questions  whose  answers  cannot  now  be  fore¬ 
told. 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  X. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Distinctive  Doctrines  and  Usages  of  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  Cloth.  5  x  7%  inches.  Pp.  275  Price 
75  cents  net,  postpaid. 

The  full  title  of  this  volume  as  given  on  the  title  page 
is,  “The  Distinctive  Doctrines  and  Usages  of  the  General 
Bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States.”  It  is  much  more,  however,  than  a  reprint,  or  a 
new  edition,  of  the  volume  of  the  same  name  published 
twenty  years  ago.  That  contained  but  six  articles,  this 
one  has  nine,  and  more  than  80  pages  have  been  added. 
All  the  articles  contained  in  the  former  volume,  but  one, 
have  been  more  or  less  revised,  and  two  of  them  have 
been  entirely  rewritten  by  new  authors.  These  two  are 
the  ones  on  the  General  Synod  and  on  the  United  Synod 
in  the  South.  The  former  is  by  Pres.  J.  A.  Singmaster, 
DD.,  and  the  latter  by  Rev.  Prof.  A.  G.  Voigt,  D.D., 
LL.D.  The  three  new  articles  added  are  by  Prof.  F.  A. 
Schmidt,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Roseland  on  “The  United 
Norwegian  Church  in  America” ;  by  Prof.  John  0.  Evjen, 
Ph.D.,  on  “The  Lutheran  Free  Church”;  and  by  Rev. 
Prof.  P.  S.  Vig,  on  “The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.” 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  volume.  The  previ¬ 
ous  one  served  a  good  purpose  and  its  popularity  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  three  edi¬ 
tions  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  one  should 
have  a  much  more  hearty  reception  and  a  much  larger 
sale.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  has  grown 
tremendously  within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  grown 
not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  wealth  and  in  intelligence. 
The  use  of  the  English  language  in  its  worship  and  litera¬ 
ture  has  rapidly  increased.  The  various  branches  of  the 
Church  have  come  to  know  and  understand  each  other 
better.  As  a  result  of  this  they  have  become  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  each  other’s  history  and  work,  and  have  been 
brought  closer  together.  Hence  there  should  be  a  wide 
demand  and  sale  for  such  a  book  as  this.  In  fact  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  library  of  every  Lutheran  minister  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  homes  of  all  our  more  intelligent  lay- 
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men.  The  more  widely  it  is  read  the  better  it  will  be  for 
our  Church  and  for  all  its  interests. 

No  one  can  read  the  several  articles  in  this  volume 
without  becoming  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country.  The 
differences  which  keep  them  apart  are  all,  practically, 
differences  about  things  of  minor  importance,  language 
mainly,  forms  of  worship,  polity,  the  attitude  towards 
secret  societies  and  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  &c.  The 
fact  that  some  persons  and  some  bodies  exalt  some  of 
these  things  into  the  rank  of  first  importance  can  never 
make  them  really  so,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  us  as  Lutherans 
that  they  are  allowed  to  separate  those  who  are  really 
brethren  of  a  common  faith.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
bodies  that  does  not  accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  one  and  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate¬ 
chism  as  presenting  a  correct  statement  of  the  faith  of 
our  Church  and  as  being  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
word  of  God.  Why,  then,  should  they  ever  stand  aloof 
from  each  other  or  look  askance  at  each  other? 

Naturally  we  of  the  General  Synod  will  be  especially 
interested  in  the  chapter  prepared  by  Dr.  Singmaster. 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  statements  of  the  Confessional  his¬ 
tory  and  position  of  the  General  Synod,  and  its  general 
polity,  that  has  ever  been  made. 

We  believe  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  volume  will  join  heartily  in  the  prayer  expressed  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  brief  preface,  “That,  as  the 
stories  of  the  life  and  works  of  our  several  Lutheran 
bodies  are  here  brought  together  and  bound  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  so  also  shall  these  bodies  themselves  gradually  be 
drawn  closer  to  one  another,  until  they  become  a  unit  in 
name  and  faith  and  practical  endeavor." 

We  regret  that  the  proof  was  not  more  carefully  read 
before  this  book  came  from  the  press.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  typographical  errors  uncorrected,  notably  one 
near  the  bottom  of  page  251. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Lutheran  Teacher-Training  Series  for  the  Sunday  School. 

Book  One.  The  Bible:  A  General  Introduction.  By 

Herbert  C.  Alleman,  D.D.  Cloth  (51/2  x  8).  Pp.  xiii. 

161.  Price  50  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  books  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Teacher-Training  Course.  The  other  three  treat 
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of  The  Pupil  and  The  Teacher,  The  Message  and  The 
Book,  and  The  Lutheran  Church  and  Child-Nature.  Dr. 
Alleman  has  prepared  a  simple,  lucid  and  comprehensive 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
He  shows  how  the  Bible  was  formed  and  of  what  books 
it  consists,  and  then  traces  the  Biblical  history  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  the 
geography  and  the  institutions  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
origin  and  character  of  our  English  version.  Every  Lu¬ 
theran  Sunday  School  teacher  should  own  and  know  this 
Introduction. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Worship  in  the  Sunday  School:  A  Study  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Worship.  By  Hugh  Hartshorne,  B.D., 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Religious  Education  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Principal  of  the  Union 
School  of  Religion.  Pp.  210. 

Lutheran  pastors  and  Sunday  School  workers  will  find 
this  a  suggestive  contribution  in  the  field  of  religious 
education.  The  author’s  general  attitude  on  the  broad 
question  of  religious  education  is  found  in  his  words: 
“There  is  a  ministry  of  evangelism  and  a  ministry  of 
education,  but  it  is  the  failure  of  the  latter  which  gives 
occasion  for  the  first.”  The  author  holds  to  the  social 
conception  of  education  and  applies  this  educational  the¬ 
ory  to  religious  education.  In  psychology  he  holds  the 
functional  viewpoint.  “Religious  education,  if  it  be 
Christian,  strives  for  the  cultivation  of  Christian  atti¬ 
tudes.”  Chapter  I  of  the  book  forms  an  introduction. 
The  other  chapters  in  their  turn  deal  with  the  social  func¬ 
tion  of  worship;  the  social  value  of  worship;  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Sunday  School  worship  for  religious  education ; 
the  problem  of  the  psychology  of  feeling;  the  nature  of 
feeling  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  education  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  worship;  model  programs  for  worship  and 
the  effects  of  these  services.  In  the  last  chapter  a  few 
guiding  principles  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Sunday  School  are  given.  Among  the  prin¬ 
ciples  derived  from  the  author’s  study,  in  accordance 
with  psychological  laws  are  the  following:  the  service 
should  make  real  and  concrete  the  content  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  purpose ;  it  should  afford  training  in  worship  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  children  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  ser- 
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vice  which  they  can  understand  and  appreciate;  the  ser¬ 
vice  should  afford  training  through  worship  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes  which  religious  education  expects  to  de¬ 
velop  in  children ;  the  attitudes  which  it  is  desired  to  de¬ 
velop  should  be  made  concrete  and  given  a  well-under¬ 
stood  ideational  content;  definite  instruction  in  the  form 
of  story,  talk,  prayer ;  the  service  must  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  psychology  of  feeling  and  emotion; 
participation  in  the  expression  of  feeling  and  idea  should 
be  general  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  its  effect  on  the  so¬ 
cializing  of  the  individual  will ;  careful  adaptation  of  the 
service — psalms,  hymns,  prayers  and  stories — to  pupils 
of  all  ages ;  and  finally  the  attitudes  must  be  approved  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  leaders  and  teachers  in  the 
service  of  worship. 

PAUL  H.  HEISEY. 

HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Christian  Faith.  A  System  of  Dogmatics.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  Haering,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  Translated  from  the  second 
revised  and  enlarged  German  edition,  1912.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dickie  and  Dr.  Ferries.  Cloth,  6x9.  Pp.  xi. 
952.  In  two  volumes. 

The  excellent  make  up  of  these  volumes  is  prepossess¬ 
ing.  The  type  and  paper  are  fine ;  the  binding,  however,  is 
not  very  firm.  The  translation  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  by  way  of  clearness.  The  announcement  of  the 
English  press  of  these  superb  volumes  left  one  under  the 
impression  that  at  last  the  goal  of  dogmatics  had  been 
reached.  Dr.  Haering  is  m^aster  of  his  subject,  from  his 
point  of  view.  He  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  fine 
spirit.  A  loving,  irenic  temper  pervades  his  discussions, 
and  there  is  nowhere  manifested  the  rabies  theologum. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  covering 
one-third  of  the  pages,  deals  with  apologetics  and  intro¬ 
ductory  matters.  The  second  part  treats  of  Dogmatics 
under  the  general  headings  of  Faith  in  God  the  Father, 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  Faith  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  Christ. 

Haering  is  a  Ritschlian,  but  of  a  conservative  type. 
Some  say  he  is  the  greatest,  and  the  last  of  that  school, 
whose  influence  on  theology  has  been  somewhat  revolu¬ 
tionary.  No  doubt  it  rendered  good  service  in  laying  em¬ 
phasis  on  experience.  Ritschl  has  been  charged  with 
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low  views  of  Scripture  and  with  Socinianism,  all  of  which 
is  vehemently  denied  by  his  adherents.  It  is  certainly 
quite  unfortunate  that  the  affirmation  of  the  deity  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Spirit  should  be  so  obscure  as  to  lay  him 
open  to  the  above  charge. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  that  the  impression  left 
by  the  perusal  of  Haering  is  that  of  a  sincere,  earnest  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  into  the  ancient 
Monarchian  mould.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ  as  the  Revelation  of  God  leaves  Him  after 
all  a  merely  highly  exalted  man.  And  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  dissolves  into  a  divine  influence. 

Of  Christ’s  interposition  in  our  behalf,  Haering  says, 
"'His  interposition  before  God  in  our  favor  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  an  act  which  has  direct  reference  to  God,  but  one 
which  has  reference  in  the  first  instance  to  us.  He  calls 
forth  that  condition  of  penitential  faith,  on  which  alone 
God’s  love  in  Him  which  operates  on  us,  becomes  for  us  a 
personal  reality.  But  just  because  he  acts  in  this  way 
on  us,  as  the  originator  of  our  faith.  He  acts  in  our  favor 
before  God,  He  is  meritorious  before  God.  Accordingly, 
we  have  not  by  a  judgment  of  God  a  transference  to  us  of 
a  performance  of  His,  as  that  of  another  person ;  but  we 
have  a  recognition  of  what  He  effects  in  us,  as  an  act  of 
His  which  is  meritorious  in  the  judgment  of  God,  one  on 
which  we  may  rely.” 

This  is  merely  the  old,  untenable  moral  influence  theory 
of  the  atonement,  in  which  in  fact  there  is  no  atonement 
at  all.  Christ  does  nothing  more  than  call  forth  in  us  "a 
penitential  faith,”  on  account  of  which  we  are  acceptable 
to  God.  How  meaningless  the  cross  becomes  with  such 
an  interpretation!  And  this  is  the  result  of  teaching 
the  specious  ideas  concerning  all  kinds  of  “values,”  in¬ 
stead  of  resting  on  the  eternal  gospel. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  NEW  YORK. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  James 

Hastings,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  A.  Selbie 

and  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray.  Vol.  VI.  Fiction-Hyksis. 

Cloth.  8  X  11.  Pp.  xviii.  890.  Price  $7.00  per  Vol. 

For  range  of  subjects  of  a  religious  and  ethical  char¬ 
acter  and  for  thoroughness  of  discussion  by  specialists 
in  their  separate  departments,  the  present  volume  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  is  truly  great.  The 
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bibliography  attached  to  the  important  articles  is  usually 
rich  and  helpful  for  the  further  prosecution  of  research. 
While  many  of  the  articles  are  necessarily  philosophical 
and  abstract,  all  of  them  are  informing  and  interesting 
to  the  student.  Much  practical  information  is  imbedded 
in  such  articles  as  those  on  Foundations^  and  Human  Sac¬ 
rifices.  For  instance  we  learn  that  the  placing  of  coins 
in  corner-stones  of  buildings  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  walling  in  human  beings  in  the  foundations. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  one  must  dissent  from  the 
opinions  expressed.  In  the  article  on  Forgiveness  (p. 
78)  the  word  justification  is  properly  defined  as  a  de¬ 
claratory  act  of  God.  But  it  is  alleged  that  forgiveness 
precedes  justification  and  “that  a  man  is  first  forgiven, 
i.  e.,  made  righteous  through  the  implanting  of  faith, 
and  then  declared  to  be  in  a  normal  relation  to  God.^^ 
Here  we  have  confusion  of  thought  and  a  lack  of  proper 
apprehension  of  Scripture.  What  value  or  propriety 
would  there  be  in  declaring  something  that  has  already 
taken  place  ?  Such  a  use  of  language  vacates  it  of  mean¬ 
ing.  Justification  is  a  forensic,  judicial  pronouncement 
of  the  Judge,  who  declares  that  the  sinner  who  accepts 
Christ  is  forgiven  and  reckoned  as  7dghteous,  not  made 
righteous.  The  ethical  change  takes  place  subsequently 
through  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

The  validity  of  the  argument  of  the  First  Cause  is 
maintained  yet  not  in  the  usual  form,  as  an  inference 
from  effect  to  cause,  but  from  the  contingent  character 
of  the  world,  which  demands  a  self-existent  and  eternal 
World-Ground. 

The  article  by  Prof.  Davidson  on  the  Biblical  and 
Christian  view  of  God  is  very  discriminating  and  en¬ 
tirely  orthodox.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  review 
in  detail  the  many  subjects  discussed.  In  general  we  re¬ 
gard  this  Cyclopaedia  a  valuable  contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

E.  F.  BUFFET,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Layman  Revato,  a  story  of  a  Restless  Mind  in  Budd¬ 
hist  India  at  the  time  of  Greek  Infiuence.  Edward  P. 

Buffet,  804  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Layman  Revato  is  a  serious  attempt  to  reconstruct 
Buddhist  thought  in  a  comparative  way  in  the  days  of 
Asoka,  the  Third  Century,  B.  C.  This  time  was  nicely 
chosen  because  Buddhism  had  reached  its  high  water 
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mark.  Buddhism  is  compared  with  Grecian  thought 
with  the  distinct  conclusion  in  which  Christianity  is  fa¬ 
vorably  set  through  characters  who  reach  India  in  the 
First  Century,  A.  D. 

So  far  as  the  story  goes  the  work  has  been  well  done. 
The  chief  character,  Revato,  is  a  tax  gatherer  under 
Asoka,  whose  fine  conscience  leads  him  to  resign  his  offi¬ 
cial  position.  He  embodies  Buddhist  thought.  His  real 
inspiration  is  King  Asoka,  though  his  teacher  is  profess¬ 
edly  Gotomo  himself.  He  embodies  rather  an  idealistic 
Buddhism  as  constructed  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  career  of  early  Buddhistic  thought.  No  fault  can 
be  found  with  this  treatment.  He,  as  represented,  rather 
clearly,  is  determined  in  his  course  of  life  by  what  Asoka 
did,  quite  as  much  as  by  what  the  Buddha  taught  or  his 
two  monks — Bharadvajo  and  Kondanno — exemplified  and 
taught.  In  fact  Revato  outdoes  the  latter  monk  as  a 
teacher  and  as  an  exemplar  of  his  religious  tenets.  The 
story  form  is  permissible,  even  if  it  opens  the  author  to 
the  charge  of  committing  anachronism.  The  conclusion 
might  be  drawn  that  Revato  bursts  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Buddhist  thought. 

Grecian  thought  and  influence  are  introduced  into  the 
story  through  the  artist  Diomedes  and  his  daughter  Prote 
both  of  whom  are  embodiments  of  their  country's  faith 
and  philosophy.  Naturally,  this  part  of  the  story  is  less 
satisfactory  than  the  Buddhist  section,  as  Buddhist  lore 
has  been  well  explored  and  utilized.  Buddhistic  ideas 
triumph  in  the  hero’s  case  by  his  renunciation  of  Prote 
and  her  philosophy.  Grecian  idealism  and  realism  are 
set  forth  in  Diomedes’  attempt  to  build  a  temple  and 
carve  an  image  of  the  Buddha  which  would  forever  ideal¬ 
ize  him  in  the  thoughts  of  his  followers.  Evident  it  is, 
however,  that  historically  he  only  made  him  a  new 
“deva”  in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  The  author  has  histori¬ 
cal  grounds  for  his  assumption  of  Grecian  influence  in 
India  and  he  may  be  excused  for  certain  anachronisms 
in  connection  therewith.  The  Buddhist  images,  wher¬ 
ever  found  throughout  India,  show  definite  Grecian  influ¬ 
ence  in  both  conception  and  form. 

Philosophically,  the  work  is  well  done  and  Pali 
thought  is  well  expressed.  No  one  will  care  to  read  the 
book  except  he  be  interested  in  Oriental  philosophy  of  the 
Buddhistic  type  and  knows  considerable  of  the  Hindu 
setting,  without  which  Buddhism  cannot  be  rightly  in¬ 
terpreted. 

It  might  bring  out  more  fully  and  clearly  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  on  which  Buddhism  broke  and  which  ren- 
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dered  Hinduism  triumphant  over  it  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  A  religious  philosophy  without  a  supreme  cause 
or  being  is  the  fundamental  fault  of  the  Buddhistic  cult. 
Hinduism  had  its  Brahma,  the  uncaused,  first  cause, 
“without  a  second,’’  and  in  the  war  with  the  philosophers 
it  at  last  “ousted”  its  more  popular  rival.  With  Hindu 
altars  reeking  with  blood,  it  found  an  easy  way  into  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  caught  the  popular  ear  with  its  sweet, 
gentle,  persuasive  manner.  As  against  Grecian  thought 
it  presented  self-repression  and  self-renunciation,  as  over 
against  self-aggression  and  self-expression.  Hindu,  Gre¬ 
cian  and  yet  more  Christian  ideals  allow  self-renuncia¬ 
tion,  as  a  real  force  in  character  building,  but  the  first 
two  and  more  especially  the  latter,  cause  men  to  self- 
sacrifice  for  worthy  ends,  and  give  life  an  adequate  pur¬ 
pose.  Self-sacrifice  in  Revato’s  case  is  real,  but  with  no 
end  beyond  self-effacement.  Revato,  in  chapter  15,  both 
in  the  case  of  our  hero  and  Asoka,  his  hero,  shows  the 
utter  confusion  of  a  life  of  self-repression  and  renuncia¬ 
tion, — and  the  feebleness  of  negation — as  against  self¬ 
repression  as  a  true  philosophic  basis  of  life.  Conscience 
knows  more  than  self-repression.  It  must  express  itself 
in  unselfish  life.  The  best  a  mighty  king  can  do  is  to 
send  his  co-religionists  “A  Malaka  fruit” ;  the  best  fruit 
of  Revato’s  closing  days  is  to  confess  guilt,  or  to  confess 
that  the  problems  he  sought  to  solve  for  others  for  whom 
they  might  be  solved  were  “opaque  to  him.”  “But  look¬ 
ing  back  impartially  from  the  close . he  perceived 

how  inevitable  had  been  the  failure  of  his  adjustment  to 
earth.”  How  strikingly  does  this  statement  contrast 
with  the  Paul  of  Christianity ;  “I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith,  etc.” 

But  the  open  question  may  be  that  Revato  is  but  the 
confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  Buddhism.  If  this  be 
our  author’s  conclusion,  “well  stated  and  sane”  is  the  only 
comment  that  can  be  passed.  If,  however,  Asoka  or 
Bharadvajo  presents  the  richest  fruit  of  Buddhism 
rather  than  Revato,  then  the  book  needs  careful  interpre¬ 
tation  that  it  may  not  mislead  into  a  question  that  boots 
little  even  to  the  possessor,  and  restricts  what  ought  to  be 
a  philosophically  effective  life — not  to  say  a  devoted  and 
Christian  one — by  the  limitations  of  utter  self-renuncia¬ 
tion  as  a  true  philosophy  of  life.  Revato  seems  to  us  to 
embody  not  only  the  finest  Buddhist  ideals,  but  voices 
into  the  ear  of  the  ages  the  truth  that  the  gods  must  re¬ 
veal  themselves  before  conscience  can  be  satisfied. 

In  general  the  author  has  both  in  his  preface  and  epi¬ 
logue  guarded  his  own  philosophic  Christian  position. 
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We  may  not  agree  with  certain  statements  he  has  uttered, 
but  we  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  assumes  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  that  Christian  truth  is  superior  and  that 
Christ  is  supreme  over  all  Gotamos,  philosophic  and  reli¬ 
gious,  in  any  and  all  ages.  This  cannot  quite  satisfy  one 
whose  thought  is  turned  toward  that  supremacy  in  full 
loyalty  and  who  recognizes  that  at  this  time  so  many  are 
fascinated  by  the  Occultism  of  the  East. 

In  fine  the  story  is  well  conceived  so  far  as  it  compares 
Buddhism  and  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  hardly  strong 
enough  even  in  its  epilogue  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  wand¬ 
ering  mind  that  seeks  the  new  in  the  old  and  revels  in 
ethnic  faiths  to  the  disparagement  of  Christian  truths. 
But  this  was  perhaps  not  part  of  our  author's  plan. 

A  word  as  to  the  form  of  expression.  The  author  ex¬ 
cuses  Pali  forms  in  which  the  book  is  cast  and  asks  in¬ 
dulgence  for  their  use.  Personally  the  book  is  keen  and 
will  be  relished  by  all  who  want  to  know  Eastern  thought 
and  who  want  it  in  a  popular  dress. 

The  author  has  succeeded  well  in  his  Eastern  setting 
of  the  story.  He  confesses  his  mistakes  in  making  the 
Gonga  fiood  follow  so  long  after  the  northeast  monsoon. 
However,  he  has  studied  Pali  literature  with  such  good 
purpose  that  we  can  readily  forgive  his  slight  slips  here 
and  there.  His  study  has  enabled  him  to  give  an  Orien¬ 
tal  coloring  to  the  book,  which  cannot  but  awaken  admi¬ 
ration  in  one  who  knows  India  and  the  East. 

L.  B.  WOLF. 

STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Students  and  the  World-wide  Expansion  of  Christianity. 
Addresses  delivered  before  the  Seventh  International 
Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Dec.  31, 
1913-Jan.  4,  1914.  Edited  by  Fennell  P.  Turner,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary.  Cloth.  Pp.  xli  -f  743.  Price  $1.85 
prepaid. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  mission  litera¬ 
ture  both  for  information  and  inspiration.  It  is  world¬ 
wide  in  its  scope.  Deep  fervency  characterizes  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  born  out  of  the  rich  experiences  of  actual  contact 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  dark  masses  of  humanity  strug¬ 
gling  toward  the  light  and  on  the  other  with  the  regener¬ 
ating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Every  phase  of  the  great  missionary  theme  is  ably 
presented  by  experts,  most  of  whom  have  been  eyewit¬ 
nesses  and  participants  in  the  great  movements  toward 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands.  Due  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  preparation  for  work  and  to  calls  to  service. 

We  highly  recommend  this  volume  to  all  Christians. 
Ministers  will  find  much  stimulating  matter  in  it  for 
missionary  sermons.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  better 
investment  for  preaching  than  the  nominal  price  of  this 
book. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK. 

The  German  and  Swiss  Settleme7its  of  Colonial  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  study  of  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
By  Oscar  Kuhns,  Professor  in  Wesleyan  University. 
New  edition.  Cloth.  Pp.  268.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  a  standard  work  is 
heartily  commended,  especially  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ger¬ 
mans  and  their  descendants.  It  ought  to  be  found  on  the 
book-shelf  of  their  homes.  It  is  an  illuminating  book, 
running  over  with  valuable  and  interesting  facts,  collated 
by  a  careful  scholar  and  sjunpathetic  writer.  It  shows 
whence  our  people  came  and  who  they  are.  A  few  gene¬ 
rations  hence,  in  spite  of  their  conservatism,  they  will 
have  lost  their  distinctive  features  and  be  merged  in  the 
broad  stream  of  our  American  people.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  their  language  v/ill  be  only  a  memory,  the  effect  of 
their  simple  and  sterling  characters  will  still  abide. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Neely^s  Parliamentary  Practice.  By  Bishop  Thomas  B. 
Neely.  Cloth.  Pp.  221  (4  x  61/2)-  Price  50  cents 
net. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlargement  of  a  small  widely 
circulated  treatise  published  thirty-one  years  ago.  Dr. 
Neely  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  through  the  possession 
of  clear  views  and  the  power  to  express  them  in  simple 
language  as  well  as  by  his  long  experience  as  a  presiding 
officer  over  large  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  book  is 
not  made  up  of  arbitrary  rules  for  the  conduct  of  deli¬ 
berative  bodies.  It  is  rather  a  rational  treatise  giving 
not  only  the  rule  but  also  the  reason  for  the  rule.  Par¬ 
liamentary  Practice  is  a  summary  of  what  is  best  and 
most  practical  in  the  conduct  of  public  meetings  of  all 
kinds  from  Congress  down  to  the  modest  country  lyceum. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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Social  Heredity  and  Social  Evolution.  The  Other  Side 

of  Eugenics.  By  Herbert  William  Conn,  Professor  of 

Biology  in  Wesleyan  University.  Octavo.  Cloth.  Pp. 

vi  -f-  348.  Price  $1.50  net. 

The  subject  of  Eugenics  has  attracted  wide  attention 
in  recent  years.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the  magazines, 
both  scientific  and  popular,  and  numerous  books  have 
been  written  on  it.  It  has  even  influenced  legislation. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  laws  which 
have  controlled  the  development  of  plant  and  animal  life 
on  the  earth  have  also  controlled  the  development  of  man, 
and  some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates  have  been 
ready  to  proclaim  it  as  the  all-sufficient  savior  of  society. 
If  only  the  finest  specimens  of  the  race  could  be  mated 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  the  unfit 
could  be  prevented  from  mating  at  all,  in  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  all  the  weaklings  and  sub-normals  would  be  breeded 
out,  and  we  would  have  a  race  of  supermen. 

It  is  against  all  such  extravagant  claims  for  Eugenics 
that  Professor  Conn  directs  his  argument  in  this  volume, 
and  the  work  is  well  done.  No  attempt  is  made  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  value  of  good  parentage  or  the  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  marriage  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the 
welfare  of  future  generations.  He  is  even  willing  to 
grant  that  in  his  animal  nature  man  is  the  result  of  a 
natural  evolution  proceeding  under  the  same  laws  which 
governed  the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals.  This  is 
organic  evolution.  But  while  this  may  account  for  man 
as  an  animal,  it  does  not  account  for  man  as  man,  as  a 
socius  or  social  unit,  neither  does  it  account  for  what  is 
included  under  the  term  “civilization.’’  This  requires 
something  more,  and  something  different. 

The  author  states  his  position  thus  in  the  Preface,  “It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  show  that  the  laws  of  the 
evolution  of  animals  and  plants  apply  to  human  evolution 
only  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  man  has  been  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  distinct  laws  of  his  o\\ti.  It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  show  that  while  the  human  animal  may  doubtless 
have  been  under  the  laws  which  have  brought  about  the 
evolution  of  the  rest  of  the  living  world,  the  human  so¬ 
cial  unit  has  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
set  of  forces  which  have  had  little  or  no  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  animal  kingdom.  In  doing  this  there  will 
be  given  a  sketch  of  what  we  call  civilization  for  such  a 
sketch  will  show  us  that  social  evolution  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  and  guided  by  a  new  force  which  we  call  social 
heredity,  a  force  which  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  evolution  of  the  rest  of  the  organic  world  and  one 
which  acts  practically  independently  of  the  laws  which 
the  eugenists  are  disclosing  to  view.’' 

By  “social  heredity”  the  author  means  “the  power  of 
handing  on  to  the  offspring  the  various  accumulated  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  parents”  whether  these  be  material,  men¬ 
tal,  or  even  more  intangible,  such  as  customs,  habits  and 
even  modes  of  thought.  A  few  extracts  will  show  the 
differences  between  “organic  heredity”  and  “social  he¬ 
redity”  as  conceived  by  the  author.  He  says,  on  pp.  25 
and  26,  “Organic  heredity  concerns  the  germinal  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  egg  and  sperm.  It  is  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  mixture  of  the  germinal  substance  of  the  two  pa¬ 
rents  in  sex  union.  It  is  not  capable  of  being  modified 
by  any  action  of  the  individual  and  is  unmodified  by  any 

kind  of  acquired  variations .  In  sharp  contrast  to 

this  stands  social  heredity.  This  does  not  at  all  concern 
the  germinal  substance  in  the  egg  and  is  not  fixed  by  the 
union  of  germ  substances  in  sex  union.  It  is  capable  of 
being  modified  by  the  action  of  individuals,  and  may  be 
entirely  changed  by  the  development  of  newly  acquired 
variations.  It  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
evolution  of  the  human  animal,  but  much  to  do  with  the 
evolution  of  the  civilized  human  race.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of 
the  highest  attributes  of  mankind,  whereas  organic  evo¬ 
lution  is  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  lowest,  that 
is,  those  which  we  sometimes  call  the  animal  attributes. 
It  is  a  factor  that  our  studies  of  eugenics  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  since  it  is  not  controlled  by  the  ordinarily  accepted 
laws  of  heredity.” 

In  the  development  of  the  argument  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  following  subjects,  “Human  and  Animal  Evo¬ 
lution  Contrasted,”  “The  Origin  of  Language,”  “The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Moral  Codes,”  “The  Evolution  of  the  Moral 
Sense.”  “The  Beginnings  of  Social  Evolution,”  “The 
Growth  of  Different  Types  of  Organization”  of  society, 
“The  General  Direction  of  Progress,”  “The  Fundamental 
Forces  in  Social  Evolution,”  “Egoism  in  the  Human 
Race,”  “Altruism,”  “Social  Evolution  and  Social  Hered¬ 
ity  and  the  Laws  Controlling  Human  Social  Heredity 
and  Evolution.” 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  that  we  do  not 
find  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  infiuence 
of  religion  in  the  development  of  society  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  especially  of  Christianity.  The  subject  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  ignored,  but  it  gets  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  “Altruism.”  At  the  close  of  this 
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chapter  we  find  the  following  sentence  printed  in  italics, 
‘‘Religion  is  the  cement  that  binds  together  the  fragments 
of  which  the  nations  are  composed,  and  which  prevents 
their  breaking  into  pieces  under  the  influence  of  contend¬ 
ing  interests.’’  But  we  do  not  recall  a  single  distinct  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  tremendous  influence  of  Christi¬ 
anity  on  society,  and  especially  on  modern  civilization. 

We  close  with  one  more  quotation,  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  book,  “Although  in  the  organic  evolution  of  ani¬ 
mals  nature  rather  than  nurture  has  been  the  predomi¬ 
nant  force,  in  human  social  evolution  nurture  rather  than 
nature  has  stood  foremost.  It  is  not  what  we  are  born, 
but  what  we  become  after  birth  that  makes  us  men:  it 
is  not  the  power  of  babes,  but  what  civilization  makes  of 
those  powers  that  constitute  the  essence  of  mankind. 
The  future  is  full  of  hope.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

God's  Paths  to  Peace.  A  Story  of  Evolution.  By  Ernst 
Richard.  Size  7%  x  5  inches.  Pp.  109.  Cloth  with 
gilt  top.  'Price  75  cents  net. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  hardly  correctly  suggests 
either  its  real  character  or  its  true  value.  Guided  by  the 
title  only  one  would  expect  to  find  in  it  a  somewhat  mysti¬ 
cal  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  individual  soul 
finds  peace  in  fellowship  with  God  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it 
offers  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  resume  of  the 
various  movements  and  developments  of  the  last  half 
century  or  more  that  have  tended  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  between  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  sub-title,  not  found  in  the  book  itself  but 
printed  on  the  paper  cover,  which  is  much  more  sugges¬ 
tive  of  its  real  contents  and  purpose,  “A  Study  in  the 
Evolutionary  Processes  Making  for  World  Peace.” 

The  author  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject 
with  some  degree  of  authority.  He  is  credited  with  be¬ 
ing  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  German-American  Peace  Society,  and  lecturer 
on  the  History  of  German  Civilization  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  book  has  ten  short  chapters  dealing  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  “Abolition  of  Distance,”  “The  Coalescence  of 
Civilized  Society,”  “From  Politics  of  Might  to  Politics  of 
Right,”  “Departments  of  the  World  Administration  in 
Operation  To-day,”  &c.  These  chapters,  and  indeed  all 
the  chapters  of  the  book  are  packed  full  of  the  most  inter- 
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esting  and  valuable  information  concerning  the  various 
movements  and  influences  which  have  been  making  for  a 
world  peace.  In  fact,  the  book  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia 
on  this  subject  which  every  one  who  wishes  to  speak  or 
write  on  the  subject  should  have  at  hand. 

Evidently  the  book  was  planned  and  largely  written  be¬ 
fore  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  present  great  Euro¬ 
pean  war  which,  in  a  few  months,  has  grown  to  be  almost 
a  world-war,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight.  It  seems  a 
little  disconcerting  to  be  writing  or  reading  of  a  coming 
“world-peace^^  at  such  a  time  as  this.  But  the  author 
has  not  lost  faith  in  his  cause  even  amid  these  most  un- 
propitious  circumstances.  Rather  does  he  find  in  them 
new  causes  for  earnest  endeavor,  and  even  for  hope. 

In  the  “Foreword’’  he  says,  “It  is  a  cause  for  gratifica¬ 
tion  indeed  that  a  treatise  on  peace  can  be  published  in 
these  times  when  the  adherents  of  the  war  theory  seem 

to  have  it  all  their  own  way .  If  conceived  in  a  time 

of  optimistic  hope,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  make  any 
changes  in  any  essential  part  of  the  booklet.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  forces  which  I  have  shown  to  operate  to¬ 
ward  the  legal  organization  of  the  world  that  has  become 
ineffective  through  the  war,  not  one  that  will  not  offer 
itself  as  a  proper  avenue  by  which  to  proceed  on  our  way 
of  peaceful  progress  when  this  calamity  will  have  passed 
over,  and  even  before.  Most  urgently  they  show  us  the 
way  we  must  choose.  More  than  heretofore  we  must 
strengthen  the  constructive  forces,  these  forces  that  pre¬ 
suppose  as  a  fact  the  solidarity  of  mankind .  The 

good  in  man  has  not  died.  Let  us  trust  in  it  in  spite  of 
all  passions  unbridled  for  the  time-being.  Clouds  will 
pass,  there  is  light  behind  them.  Forward!” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

A  Man  and  His  Money.  By  Harvey  Reeves  Calkins, 

Steward  Secretary  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Octavo.  Pp.  307.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  gripping  book.  When  w^e  took  it  up  for  re¬ 
view  we  started  in  to  look  over  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  chapter  headings  to  get  an  idea  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  discussion,  and  to  read  a  paragraph  here  and 
there  to  get  a  taste  of  the  author’s  style,  as  the  custom  of 
reviewers  sometimes  is.  It  soon  became  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  was  not  a  book  to  be  read  in  that  way. 
Then  we  turned  back  and  began  with  the“Word  Before 
Reading,”  which  is  a  kind  of  preface  or  introduction, 
and  read  every  page  “from  cover  to  cover”  with  ever 
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growing  interest  and  profit.  Having  done  this  we  are 
prepared  to  pronounce  this  the  sanest,  the  most  thor¬ 
ough,  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  inspiring  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  Christian  stewardship  that  we 
have  ever  read. 

Christian  stewardship  is  the  real  subject  discussed  in 
“A  Man  and  His  Money.”  On  the  paper  cover  or  jacket 
of  the  volume  it  is  called  “A  Study  in  Stewardship.” 
This  would  be  a  truer  and  more  suggestive  title  than  the 
one  the  author  has  given  it,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  tak¬ 
ing.  “A  Man  and  His  Money”  sounds  interesting.  It 
suggests  a  modern  problem  novel.  The  titles  of  the  first 
two  chapters  seem  to  fall  in  with  this  suggestion,  ‘‘The 
Affair  at  the  Creek,”  and  “A  Question  of  Attitude.”  The 
style  is  interesting  and  graphic  enough  for  a  novel.  But 
the  author  soon  plunges  into  the  very  heart  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  the  right  use  of  money  by  Christian  men 
and  women. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  six  “Parts”  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings,  “The  Pagan  Law  of  Ownership,”  “The 
Christian  Law  of  Stewardship,”  “The  Meaning  of 
Value,”  “The  Ownership  of  Value,”  and  “The  Steward¬ 
ship  of  Value.”  The  underlying  thesis  that  runs  all 
through  the  discussion  is  that  God  is  the  absolute  Owner 
of  all  things  and  that  men  are  only  his  stewards,  and 
that  as  stewards  it  is  their  duty  to  administer  the  prop¬ 
erty  entrusted  to  them  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  and 
with  a  due  recognition  of  his  rights  and  claims. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  part  of  the  book  is  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  “The  Law  of  the  Tithe.”  The  author  takes  the 
position  that  this  law  is  of  permanent  obligation  being 
grounded  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  kind  of  “rental”  paid  to 
God  as  the  real  owner  of  all  things  by  his  stewards. 

This  volume  will  be  of  special  interest  and  value  to 
pastors  and  others  especially  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
earnest  efforts  being  made  to  introduce  a  better  financial 
system  into  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  “every 
member  canvass.”  In  the  introductory  note  from  the 
“Commission  on  Finance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church”  it  is  said  very  truly  that  “In  the  operation  of 
the  New  Financial  Plan  or  any  other  method  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  support  of  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Church,  Christian  stewardship  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  enterprise.  Only  by  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  principles  and  practice  can  the  Church  hope 
to  maintain  its  consecration  to  the  whole  task.  “We  can 
also  endorse  this  statement  concerning  the  discussion. 
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‘‘At  last  Dr.  Calkins  has  produced  a  book  which  goes  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  to  be  a  text 
or  collateral  on  political  economy,  as  well  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  statement  on  the  use  of  a  man^s  possessions  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  God.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

A  Pilgrim  of  the  Infinite.  By  William  Valentine  Kelley. 

Size  X  4V^  inches.  Pp.  83.  Price  50  cents  net. 

We  have  here  another  delightful  little  volume  from  the 
pen  of  the  versatile  editor  of  the  Methodist  Review.  The 
title  hardly  suggests  the  real  subject,  which  is  person¬ 
ality. 

The  author  begins  with  the  statement  that  “the  great¬ 
est  fact  in  the  universe,  the  paramount  reality,  is  Per¬ 
sonality.”  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  reality,  the 
nature,  and  the  rank  of  Personality  as  found  “at  the  top 
of  the  universe,”  that  is,  in  God,  the  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  “Meaning  and  Range” 
of  Human  Personality.  These  are  presented  under  the 
following  heads:  1.  “Personality  Means  Power”;  2. 
“Personality  Means  Proprietorship” ;  3.  “Personality 
Means  Citizenship”;  4.  “Personality  Means  Royalty”; 
5.  “Personality  Means  Obligation” ;  6.  “Personality 
Means  Perpetuity,”  by  which  the  author  means  immor¬ 
tality;  and  7.  “Personality  Means  Immeasureable  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  Progress.”  About  two-thirds  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the  last  point. 

Under  each  head,  besides  the  interesting  and  forceful 
comments  of  the  author  himself,  he  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  testimonials  to  the  inherent  greatness  of  hu¬ 
man  personality  from  the  writings  of  the  great  scientists 
and  philosophers,  the  leading  poets  and  prose  writers,  as 
well  as  from  the  theologians  and  preachers.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  the  greatness  of  man, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  closing  paragraph : 

“Geometry  cannot  measure  man ;  his  circle  exceeds  360 
degrees.  Astronomy  cannot  calculate  his  orbit ;  it  knows 
not  the  equation  of  his  path.  A  pilgrim  of  the  Infinite  is 
he ;  and  the  old  hymn,  familiar  to  our  childhood,  sings  on 
in  our  souls : 

Thus  onward  we  move,  and  save  God  above 

None  guesseth  how  wondrous  the  journey  will  prove.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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ARTICLE  1. 

THE  FORMULA  FOR  INFANT  BAPTISM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  H.  GERBERDING,  D.D. 

Upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago  we  felt  impelled  to 
write  an  article  on  this  subject  because  we  believed  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Common  Service  and  Min¬ 
isterial  Acts  was  about  to  give  us  its  conclusions.  This 
has  not  yet  been  done.  We  have  continued  to  think  and 
examine,  as  occasions  came  ever  since.  Our  convictions 
have  only  been  deepened. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  editors  of  the  Quarterly 
we  therefore  resubmit  the  paper  with  only  a  few  local 
and  temporal  changes. 

About  the  time  that  this  Form.ula  was  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  for  discussion,  the  first  chapters  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  Way  of  Salvation— whioh  treat  of  Baptism — were 
appearing  serially  in  The  Workman.  An  esteemed  Doc¬ 
tor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church  Book  Committee, 
now  departed,  in  commending  the  articles,  expressed  the 
wish  that  some  one  might  show  how  the  questions  to  the 
child,  in  the  Formula,  might  be  harmonized  with  the 
teaching  of  these  Articles  on  Baptism.  A  college  profes¬ 
sor  wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

Before  the  Formula  was  adopted  and  inserted  in  the 
Church  Book  among  the  Authorized  Ministerial  Acts,  the 
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writer,  with  many  others,  spoke  against  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  General  Council.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has 
been  a  matter  of  thought  and  study  with  the  writer.  He 
has  read  everything  that  has  come  to  his  notice  in  defense 
of  the  questions  addressed  to  the  child.  But  with  the 
passing  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  that  the 
putting  of  the  questions  to  the  child  is  unscriptural,  un- 
lutheran  and  unliturgical.  We  believe  that  we  speak  for 
a  large  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  and 
probably  for  a  majority  of  the  General  Council  as  well 
as  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 
Moreover  the  question  ought  now  to  be  settled  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  Anally.  The  Joint  Committee,  which  has  given 
the  Church  her  invaluable  Common  Service,  has  not  yet 
given  us  the  Ministerial  Acts  for  all  English  Lutherans. 
We  certainly  ought  to  have  a  Formula  which  all  good 
Lutherans  can  heartily  endorse  and  conscientiously  use. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  to  again  put  forth  a  Form  that  is 
offensive  to  so  many  who  love  the  doctrine  and  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation.^  It  is  to  help  avoid,  if 
possible,  such  a  calamity  that  we  are  moved  to  write.^ 
It  is  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  many  earnest  Lutherans 
whose  convictions  are  not  those  set  forth  in  the  Formula 
as  we  now  have  it  that  we  again  speak. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  good  Lutherans  who  say 
the  question  is  settled.  Did  not  Luther  in  all  three  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  Tauf  Buechlein,  however  much  he  otherwise 
changed,  retain  the  questions  to  the  child?  Did  not  the 
Lutheran  Church  accept  this  Formula  from  Luther? 
Does  not  Kostlin  say  in  his  larger  Life  of  Luther  (vol. 

1.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  Church  of  pure  doc¬ 
trine  and  of  the  noblest  liturgy  and  worship  to  finally  settle  the 
question  of  the  proper  administration  of  a  sacrament.  It  might 
be  expected  that  one  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  none  of  which 
have  clear,  consistent  scriptural  views  on  the  sacraments,  would 
have  trouble  in  determining  the  proper  form  for  their  adminis¬ 
tration. 

2.  If  the  Formula  is  not  changed,  then  the  Order  for  Confirma¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  changed,  where  it  says  to  the  catechumens,  “You 
are  now  to  confirm  and  ratify  with  your  own  lips  what  was  then 
done  in  your  name.”  In  the  Baptismal  Formula  the  child  does 
it  all.  In  the  Confirmation  Formula  the  same  child  is  informed 
that  the  sponsors  did  it  in  the  child’s  name. 
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IL,  p.  22)  that  Luther  thus  gave  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
her  permanent  form  for  baptizing  infants?  Did  not  the 
Church  Book  Committee  recommend  it  to  the  General 
Council?  Did  not  the  greatest  Liturgical  scholar  in 
America,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  of  precious 
memory,  earnestly  and  successfully  defend  it?  Did  not 
the  General  Council  adopt  it?  Is  it  not  in  the  Church 
Book  among  the  other  official  Ministerial  Acts?  Yes,  all 
this  is  granted.  For  very  many  Lutherans  this  settles 
the  matter.  They  see  no  need  at  all  of  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  question  for  them  is  closed,  because  Luther 
and  the  Church  have  spoken.  For  our  part,  we  freely 
confess  that  we  do  not  share  this  Autoritds  glauben.  To 
our  mind  he  is  not  the  best  Lutheran,  who  is  so,  merely 
because  his  father  was,  who  can  give  no  other  reason  for 
believing  the  doctrines  than  that  his  pastor  or  some  one 
else  has  said  that  they  are  true,  whose  faith  thus  rests 
only  on  church  authority  and  tradition.  Such  a  Lutheran 
will  not  be  able  to  always  give  an  answer  when  questioned 
as  to  the  grounds  of  his  faith.  He  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
fute  and  convince  the  gainsayer.  He  would  not  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Luther. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  regard  and  admiration  for 
Luther.  The  depth  of  his  insight,  the  breadth  of  his  out¬ 
look,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  as  well  as  his  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  and  ability  of  adaptation,  are’ an  abiding  cause 
for  wonder  and  gratification.  But  he  was  not  infallible. 
Dr.  Jacobs  has  clearly  shown  in  his  Article  on  the  Form¬ 
ula  that  Luther  Was  wrong  in  ascribing  sacramental  effi¬ 
cacy  to  that  part  of  the  Formula  which  precedes  the  bap¬ 
tismal  act.  Why  then  may  he  not  be  wrong  also  in  re¬ 
taining  the  questions  to  the  child?  Luther  is  not  always 
consistent.  He  is  often  unclear  on  infant  faith.  The 
whole  Lutheran  Church  did  not  and  does  not  accept  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Form,  Kostlin  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

1. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LUTHERAN  FORMULARIES. 

1.  The  Cologne  Reformation  Liturgy  of  1543,  of 
which  Dr.  Krauth  says  in  ‘‘The  Liturgical  Movement  in 
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the  Presbyterian  Churches”  (p.  5),  that  it  “is  in  its  whole 
character  distinctively  Lutheran,”  and  which  Dr.  Jacobs, 
in  his  lecture  before  the  students  and  Professors  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  classed  in  the  “con¬ 
servative  group  of  Lutheran  Liturgies”  addresses  the 
questions  to  the  sponsors. 

2.  The  Erbach  Agende  of  1560  omits  the  questions 
entirely. 

3.  The  Augsburg  Kirchenordnung  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  the  same. 

4.  The  Austrian  Liturgy  of  1571,  which  was  prepared 
by  Chytraeus,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord,  directs  the  questions  to  the  sponsors. 

5.  The  Strassburg  Kirchenordnung  of  1598  addresses 
all  the  questions  to  the  sponsors. 

Here  then  we  have  five  authorized  Lutheran  Formulas 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The  very  first  dates 
back  to  three  years  before  Luther’s  death.  Is  Kostlin’s 
statement  then  historically  correct?  Is  the  matter  set- 
led?  Is  the  question  closed?  Has  the  Lutheran  Church 
adopted  Luther’s  Form? 

We  shall  not  quote  the  eight  Liturgies  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  because  it  will  probably  be  said  that  they 
were  influenced  by  the  custom  and  spirit  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  by  the  rationalistic  atmosphere  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  And  this  is  doubtless  the  historic  fact  as  to 
the  later  ones.  But  we  are  not  so  certain  that  this  was 
the  case  with  those  drawn  up  by  the  Patriarch  Muhlen¬ 
berg  and  his  co-laborers,  whose  Lutheranism  was  confes- 
sionally  sound.  Yet  not  one  of  them  addresses  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  child.  It  is  interesting  also  to  know  that  in 
1860  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  adopted  a  Form  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker  was 
chairman,  in  which  the  questions  are  addressed  to  the 
sponsors. 

Leaving  the  question  as  to  how  all  these  Eastern  Litur¬ 
gies  came  to  depart  from  Luther’s  Form,  we  come  to 
Ohio.  We  find  that  the  English  Liturgy  of  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio  of  the  year  1874  addresses  no  questions  to 
the  child.  The  German  Agende  of  the  same  synod  has  two 
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Forms,  the  former  of  which  addresses  the  child  and  the 
latter  the  sponsors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  L.  Schuette,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  lectured  also  on  Liturgies, 
took  a  strong  and  positive  position  against  addressing  the 
questions  to  the  child.  His  Article  in  Theologische  Zeit- 
blatter,  of  September,  1884,  is  the  clearest  and  most  con¬ 
vincing  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has  come  before  our 
notice.  In  his  Manual  on  Liturgies,  '‘Before  the  Altar’' 
(pp.  35  and  36),  he  also  speaks  strongly  against  the 
Formula  which  addresses  the  child.  He  claims  that  it  is 
in  conflict,  first,  with  the  true  doctrine  of  original  sin; 
second,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace;  third, 
with  the  original  and  true  idea  of  sponsorship,  and 
fourth,  with  the  principles  of  good  Liturgies.  Surely  no 
one  will  question  the  ability  and  soundness  of  Dr. 
Schuette,  now  permanent  President  of  the  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  matter  is  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  The  Church  in  Sweden  had 
formerly  used  LutheFs  Form.  In  1855  a  change  was 
made.  The  questions  to  the  child  were  dropped  entirely. 
After  the  reciting  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  the  parents  or 
sponsors  were  asked:  “Do  you  desire  that  this  child 
shall  be  baptized  into  this  Christian  faith  and,  through 
its  Baptism,  shall  be  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  and  His  Church?"  Then  the  child  was  baptized. 
After  baptism  the  sponsors  were  asked  whether  they 
would  bring  up  the  child  in  the  faith  in  which  it  had  been 
baptized.  In  1894  the  Church  in  Sweden  dropped  all 
questions  and,  after  instructing  and  admonishing  the 
sponsors,  baptized  the  child.  In  1895  the  Swedish  Au- 
gustana  Synod  adopted  the  new  Swedish  Form,  except 
only  that  it  retained  the  one  question  pledging  the  spon¬ 
sors  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  true  faith. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland,  like  the  present 
Church  in  Sweden,  has  no  questions  at  all,  but  simply  in¬ 
struction  and  admonition  for  the  sponsors.^ 

3.  The  Icelandic  Synod  of  America  adheres  to  the  form  of  the 
Church  in  Iceland. 
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The  historic  fact  is  thus  made  clear  that  from  Muhlen¬ 
berg’s  day  in  1749  to  the  present,  probably  the  larger  part 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  not  used  Luther’s 
Form.  In  a  large  part  of  the  General  Council,^  in  the 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  the  major  part  of 
Scandinavia  and  possibly  of  Germany,  the  child  is  not  ad¬ 
dressed.  Surely,  if  the  question  is  settled,  the  Church 
at  large  needs  much  more  instruction  than  has  yet  been 
given.  If  the  question  is  not  settled  this  great  part  of 
the  Church  has  the  duty  laid  upon  her  to  make  the  truth 
so  clear  that  all  may  see  it  and  so  come  to  an  agreement, 
lest  it  becomes  a  hindrance  to  that  unity  of  faith  and 
form  so  devoutly  prayed  for. 

11. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  FORMULA. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself :  Whence  then 
comes  this,  so  much  disputed,  so  variously  interpreted 
and  so  frequently  modified  form? 

Dr.  Schuette  says,  in  the  aforenamed  Article  (p.  528)  : 
“Taken  strictly  the  questions  which  we  oppose — viz :  the 
questions  which  are  addressed  to  the  child — are  not  from 
Luther ;  that  is,  he  is  not  their  author.  As  is  well  known 
the  two  Taufbuchlein  of  Luther  were  taken  entirely  or 
mostly — ganz  ocler  grbszten  theils — from  the  Latin 
Ritual  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  ordo  baptismi,  which  is 
given  us  in  German  translation,  in  the  first  Taufbuchlein, 
with  ver3^  few  changes.  It  is  a  Form.ula  coming  down 
from  ancient  Christianity.  Of  this  Formula  Hofling 
says —  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to 
judge  rightly  on  this  question— ( Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  2)  :  “She  (the  ancient  Church)  baptized  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christians  not  only  in  essentially  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  proselytes,  but  she  could  not  even  make  up  her 
mind  to  relieve  the  former  from  the  liturgical  acts  of  the 
catechumenate,  which  were  demanded  of  the  latter.  She 
transferred  the  whole  liturgical  action  of  the  catechumen¬ 
ate  and  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  or  converts,  to  the  bap- 

4.  In  the  General  Synod  Muhlenberg’s  form  is  still  used. 
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tism  of  infants,  and  made  this  possible  by  the  easy  and 
simple  process  that,  in  place  of  the  adult  candidate’s  own 
acts  and  words  {selbstthatigkeit  der  erwachsenen  Tauf- 
kandidaten),  she  placed  the  acts  and  words  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  for  the  children.”^ 

According  to  Hofling  then  the  ancient  Church  simply 
took  its  form  for  adult  baptism  and  used  it  for  infant 
baptism.  This  at  once  explains  its  unclearness,  awk¬ 
wardness  and  unfitness. 

Achelis  (Lehrbuch  der  praktischen  Theologie.  Vol.  L, 
pp.  447  and  452),  agrees  with  Hofling  as  to  the  origin  of 
Luther’s  Formula.  Claus  Harms  {Pastoral  Theologie, 
Vol.  H.,  p.  31),  after  speaking  \dgorously  against  the 
veneration  of  forms,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  old,  says:  “And  yet  we  still  baptize  children  in  no 
other  manner  than  if  we  had  adults  before  us.” 

These  authorities  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but 
Schuette,  Hofling,  Harms  and  Achelis  will  suffice.  Let 
him  who  will  dispute  them  show  us  how,  when  and  where 
this  objectionable  Formula  originated. 

We,  for  our  part,  accept  the  statements  of  the  above 
authorities.  And  this  alone  would  seem  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  rejecting  the  Formula.  For  surely  vre  need  not 
stop  to  prove  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between 
an  adult  baptism  and  that  of  an  infant.  In  the  former 
case  we  demand  before  baptism  that  faith  which  cometh 
by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.  We  do  not 
baptize  an  adult  until  we  have  the  assurance  that  he  be¬ 
lieves.  W e  baptize  an  infant  in  order  that,  through  bap¬ 
tism,  faith  may  be  divinely  wrought.  How  then  can  the 
form  of  administration  which  suits  the  former  suits  the 
latter  ? 


III. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FORMULA. 

And  now  let  us,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  our  doctri¬ 
nal,  liturgical  and  practical  objections  to  the  Formula. 

5.  Hofling  is  a  defender  of  the  Formula,  and  takes  practically 
the  same  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  questions  as  is  taken  by  Dr. 
Jacobs  in  his  “Review”  article. 
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This  we  can  probably  do  most  effectually  by  answering 
these  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  child,  and  what 
its  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  before  Baptism  ? 

2.  What  is  the  essence  of  Baptism? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose,  and  what  the  effect  of  Bap¬ 
tism? 

4.  What  is  the  idea  of  sponsorship? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  liturgical  form? 

6.  What  is  the  result  of  an  unclear,  awkward  and  am¬ 
biguous  form? 

1.  Beginning  with  the  first,  we  certainly  do  not  need 
to  prove  what  all  good  Lutherans  accept,  “That  after 
Adam’s  fall,  all  men  begotten  after  the  common  course  of 
nature,  are  born  with  sin;  that  is,  without  the  fear  of 
God,  without  trust  in  Him,  and  with  fleshly  appetite.” 
(Augs.  Confession,  Art.  II.). 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  words:  ''Without  the 
fear  of  God,  without  trust  in  Him,  and  with  fleshly  appe¬ 
tite.”  Now  how  can  a  child,  without  fear  of  God,  re¬ 
nounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  and  all  his  ways?  How 
can  a  child  without  trust,  which  is  the  essence  of  faith, 
believe  in  the  Triune  God?  How  can  a  child  with  fleshly 
appetite  will  to  be  baptized  into  this  Christian  faith  ? 

With  the  Augsburg  Confession,  agree  the  Apology  Art. 
II.  (Jacobs’  Book  of  Concord,  pp.  75-83).  Also  Smal- 
cald  Arts.,  Part  3:1,  of  Sin  (p.  321). 

*  Luther’s  Catechism,  Apostles’  Creed,  Art.  II.,  “Has  re¬ 
deemed  me  a  lost  and  condemned  creature.” 

Formula  of  Concord.  Part  L,  chapter  1.  Among  the 
rejected  doctrines  is  this  (Jacobs,  p.  495)  :  “That  man 
still  has  something  good  in  him,  even  in  spiritual  things, 
namely,  piety,”  etc.  But  how  can  one  having  no  good  in 
him,  no  piety,  answer  the  baptismal  questions? 

See  also  Formula  of  Concord,  Part  II.,  chapter  1 :2  (p. 
541). 

For  the  great  mass  of  Scripture  proof  see  Schmid’s 
Dogmatics  on  Original  Sin.  The  main  passages  we 
learned  when  we  studied  our  catechism.  We  refer  here 
only  to  Gen.  8:21.  John  3,  5,  6.  Rom.  5:12.  Eph.  2:3. 
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Can  any  one  without  a  great  deal  of  labored  and  specula¬ 
tive  argument,  even  seemingly  harmonize  the  questions 
to  the  child  with  the  scriptural  and  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  ? 

2.  What  is  the  essence  of  baptism?  “Baptism  is  not 
simply  water,  but  it  is  the  water  comprehended  in  God’s 
command  and  connected  with  God’s  Word.”  Luther’s 
Catechism. 

“Any  quantity  of  water,  in  any  way  applied,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  Baptism.”  This  definition  we  learned  in  catechetical 
class. 

“Wann  kommt  das  Wort  zum  Element 
So  wird  daraus  das  Sacrament.” 

(Paraphrased  from  Augustine,  quoted  in  Smalcald 
articles.) 

The  essence  of  baptism  is  the  application  of  water  with 
the  words  of  institution.  This  is  the  divine  part.  This 
is  the  Sacrament.  This  is  valid  baptism.  Whatever 
goes  before  or  follows  this  has  been  arranged  by  man. 
In  this  sense,  every  form  connected  with  the  baptismal 
act  is  human.  To  perform  the  baptismal  act  without  any 
other  words  except  the  words  of  institution  would  be 
valid  baptism.  This  is  indeed  often  done  in  case  of  a 
child  supposed  to  be  dying.  If  that  child  unexpectedly 
recovers  it  need  not  be  rebaptized  for  the  sake  of  using 
the  whole  formula. 

A  good  scriptural  form  is  useful  for  instruction,  ad¬ 
monition  and  edification.  But  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  is  wrong  when  he  as¬ 
cribes  sacramental  efficacy  to  what  goes  before  the  bap¬ 
tismal  act.  To  ascribe  a  divine  efficacy  to  the  reading  of 
the  Word  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  utterly  unconscious 
of  it,  seems  to  us  to  be  dangerously  near  to  the  Romish 
opus  operatum.  To  ascribe  such  efficacy  to  the  prayer, 
preceding  the  baptizing,  comes  dangerously  near  to  mak¬ 
ing  prayer  a  means  of  grace.  To  ascribe  it  to  the  use  of 
the  whole  form  as  to  a  continuous  act  of  baptism,  from 
its  very  beginning  calculated  to  enkindle  faith  in  the 
child  and  so  to  prepare  it  truthfully  to  affirm  the  ques- 
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tions,  before  it  is  baptized,  is  confusing  to  thought  and 
unsound  as  to  doctrine. 

As  Dr.  Jacobs  says  in  his  article  (p.  605)  :  “For  this 
we  have  no  divine  promise,  and  we  must  rest  on  a  surer 
support  than  upon  the  hypothesis  as  to  what  God  may 
perhaps  do.  The  analogy-  of  the  Lord's  Supper  also  must 
warn  us  agaist  assuming  a  special  sacramental  presence 
and  grace,  prior  to  and  apart  from  the  sacramental 
action  itself.  We  know  of  no  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chnst  either  before  or  after  the  giv¬ 
ing  and  reception  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  the 
words  of  distribution.  Besides  this,  the  doctrine  that 
faith,  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  is  assumed  to  precede, 
leads  to  the  Yery  doctrine  repudiated  by  Luther  that  the 
child  is  baptized  upon  its  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  Reformed 
conception  of  a  faith  given  apart  from  and  before  the 
sacrament." 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  and  what  the  effect  of  Bap¬ 
tism?  “It  worketh  forgiveness  of  sins,  delivers  from 
death  and  the  dertl  and  confers  everlasting  salvation  on 
all  who  oelieve  as  the  W ord  and  promise  of  God  declare." 
(Luther’s  Catechism).  “By  baptism  the  grace  of  God  is 
offered,  and  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  who,  by  bap¬ 
tism  being  offered  to  God  are  received  into  God’s  favor." 
(Augsburg  Confession.  Article  9).  “Infants  are  to  be 
baptized,  because  with  baptism  salvation  [the  universal 
grace  and  treasure  of  the  Gospel]  is  offered"  (Apology, 
Article  9.  Book  of  Concord  p.  173).  “Baptism  promises 
and  bnngs  victorj^  over  death  and  the  devil,  forgiveness 
of  sin,  the  grace  of  God,  the  entire  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  vdth  His  gifts"  (Luther’s  Large  Catechism,  Book 
of  Concord,  p.  471).  Baptism  then  does  not  seal  a 
faith  already  in  the  child.  This  would  be  good  Calvinis- 
tic  doctrine.  This  was  the  teaching  of  both  Zwingli  and 
Cahdn.  Cahdnists  baptize  infants  in  order  to  seal  a 
faith  inherited  from  Christian  parents.  Lutherans  bap¬ 
tize  infants  in  order  that,  through  this  means  of  grace, 
faith  and  life  may  be  imparted.  An  infant  is  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  for  baptism  because  it  needs  the  grace  of  baptism, 
and  will  not  resist  the  operation  of  such  grace.  The 
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statement  in  the  prayer  of  the  Formula  that  the  child 
seeketh  the  gift  of  Baptism  is  untrue.  No,  it  seeketh 
not,  but  it  needeth.  Yes,  we  baptize  infants  without  pre¬ 
vious  believing.  We  baptize  in  order  that  through  bap¬ 
tism  they  may  receive  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  author  and  finisher,  and  which  Luth¬ 
erans  believe  is  given  through  the  means  of  grace  to 
those  who  do  not  wilfully  resist.  Dr.  Schuette  says  (p. 
248  of  above  named  art.)  :  “We  can  safely  say  that  bap¬ 
tism  is  the  means  of  grace  Kar  eioxnv  for  infants  and 
through  it  faith  is  implanted  in  the  child.” 

Again  we  ask,  how  do  the  questions  of  the  Formula 
harmonize  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine?  Would  not  a 
plain,  uninstructed  person  hearing  them  conclude  that 
the  baptizer  agrees  with  Anabaptists,  Zwinglians  and 
Calvinists  in  predicating  faith  and  holiness  already  in 
the  child,  which  the  baptism  is  to  seal  ?  Clearly  then  the 
plain  import  of  the  questions  contradicts  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tismal  grace. 

4.  And  now  let  us  inquire  briefly  into  the  idea  and 
purpose  of  sponsorship.  Dr.  Schuette  says  (p.  292  of  his 
Art.)  :  “To  the  ancient  Church  already  the  sponsor  was 
more  than  one  who  carried  the  child  to  baptism,  stood  in 
its  place  and  became  a  witness  of  the  baptism.  This  is 
shown  by  Hofling,  who  claims  Tertullian  as  an  authority, 
where  he  says  (Sac.  of  Baptism.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  5)  :  With  the 
demand  of  taking  the  place  of  the  child  the  ancient 
Church  combined  the  idea  of  a  certain  suretyship,  she 
looked  upon  and  treated  the  responsores  as  sponsores  and 
fidejussores.  Whoever  brought  a  child  to  baptism  be¬ 
came  surety  for  the  future  instruction  and  training  of  the 
child.  And  this  very  point  is  the  essential  idea  of  spon¬ 
sorship  in  connection  with  baptism  even  to  this  day,  at 
least  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  \^niatever  else  may  have 
become  combined  wdth  this  attractive  and  useful  institu¬ 
tion,  the  emphasis  has  always,  among  Lutherans,  been 
laid  on  the  above  significance  attached  to  it  in  the  ancient 
Church.  And  this  is  right.  And  though  the  institution 
has  been  abused,  it  cannot  be  dogmatically  perverted  so 
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long  as  we  keep  our  distance  from  the  Romish  figment  of 
a  sponsorial  mediation  or  substitution  of  faith.”  Then 
Dr.  Schuette  goes  on  to  show  how,  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  idea  of  the  substitution  of  the  faith  of  the  sponsor 
grew  into  the  idea  of  a  substitution  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  and,  by  a  further  evolution,  there  came  in  the 
crazy  fancy  ihirngespensf]  of  a  spiritual  relationship 
between  sponsor  and  child,  which  again  was  evoluted  into 
a  physical  relationship  and  became  a  bar  to  marriage  be¬ 
tween  sponsor  and  child. 

The  central  idea  and  purpose  of  sponsorship  therefore 
is  not  a  mediating  or  substituting  of  faith  for  the  child, 
but  the  providing  of  a  pledge  and  surety  that  the  germs 
of  the  new  life  implanted  in  baptism  shall  have  the 
proper  environment,  fostering  care,  nurture  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  is  Romish  and  not  Lutheran  to  make  the  spon¬ 
sor  a  substitute  for  the  child.  The  questions  of  the 
Formula  pervert  the  true  idea  and  purpose  of  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

5.  We  turn  now  to  inquire  into  the  purpose  of  a  litur¬ 
gical  form.  As  we  have  already  seen  the  essence  of  bap¬ 
tism  is  the  applying  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  liturgical 
form  connected  with  such  administration  of  baptism  is 
of  human  origin.  Every  Church  form  ought  to 
make  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacramental  act 
clear  and  impressive.  Its  purpose  ought  to  be  to  in¬ 
struct,  to  remind,  to  admonish  and  to  impress.  Only 
thus  can  it  edify,  and  if  it  is  not  so  worded  and  arranged 
that  it  promotes  the  edification  of  the  common  people 
there  is  something  wrong.  If  the  wording  in  its  plain 
and  literal  sense  is  in  danger  of  setting  forth  false  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  not  liturgically  correct.  If  the  sentiment  is 
not  so  simply  and  so  clearly  expressed  that  it  cannot  well 
be  misunderstood  it  is  not  good  Liturgies.  If  it  requires 
long  and  labored  glosses  and  explanations  to  guard  it 
against  conveying  wrong  ideas  there  is  something  seri¬ 
ously  and  dangerously  wrong.  If  the  same  questions, 
expressed  in  the  same  words,  are  used  in  both  the  Form¬ 
ula  for  infant  baptism  and  the  Formula  for  adult  bap- 
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tism  and  are  to  be  understood  in  one  sense  in  the  former 
and  in  another  in  the  latter,  the  first  and  fundamental 
principles  of  Liturgies  are  rudely  violated.  If  the  hearer 
is  to  take  the  questions  in  their  literal  sense  in  adult  bap¬ 
tism  and  in  an  anticipatory  or  prospective  sense  in  infant 
baptism  the  form  is  liturgically  indefensible.  If  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  is  that  children  are  born  “without 
trust  in  God”  and  are  baptized  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  this  trust  or  faith,  and  the  words  of  the  form  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  tnat  they  have  this  trust  or  faith  before  bap¬ 
tism,  and  that  they  are  baptized  because  they  have  it, 
what  shall  we  say  of  such  Liturgies  in  an  authorized  Lu¬ 
theran  Formula  ?  The  Augsburg  Confession,  Art. 
XXIV,  says :  “for  ceremonies  are  needed  to  this  end  alone 
that  the  unlearned  be  taught.”  This  is  good  doctrine 
and  good  Liturgies.  The  Formula  offends  against  it  in 
every  question  and  in  the  first  prayer. 

Dr.  Schuette  says  on  this  point  (p.  297  of  his  Article)  : 
“We  freely  confess  that  every  time  we  hear  these  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  baptism  of  a  child — for  ourselves,  we  never 
use  them — we  cannot  keep  from  speculating  as  to  their 
meaning  and  fitness,  and  many  scruples  arise  in  our 
mind.  And  that  others  have  the  same  experience  is 
proven  by  the  opposition  which  the  questions  have 
aroused  from  of  old  even  to  this  time,  and  for  this  reason 
they  never  can  obtain  universal  use  in  our  Churches ;  on 

the  contrary  they  are  rapidly  falling  into  disuse . . 

Better  let  this  Formula  be  where  it  belongs,  and  use  it 
for  adult  baptism.  For  this  purpose  it  contains  every¬ 
thing  that  truth  and  beauty  and  fitness  and  edification 
demand.” 

The  venerable  president  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
has  thus  expressed  our  sentiments  and  convictions. 

On  these  Liturgical  principles  what  becomes  of  Dr. 
Jacobs'  conclusion  that  “the  questions  are  mainly  pro¬ 
spective?”  They  are  put  in  the  present  tense.  But 
they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  future  tense.  The  lit¬ 
eral  sense  is  that  the  child  now,  before  it  is  baptized,  re¬ 
nounces  and  believes.  But  the  congregation  is  to  under¬ 
stand  them  as  meaning  that  through  baptism  and  after 
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baptism  it  will  believe.  We  ask  again,  is  this  good  Li¬ 
turgies  ?  And  if  not,  why  retain  the  awkward  and  mis¬ 
leading  form?  Why  not  conform  the  form  to  the  fact? 
Why  not  have  and  use  a  form  that  is  clear,  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  edifying?  Why  retain  what  only  a  theologian 
can  explain  to  himself  and  he  only  by  laying  into  the 
questions  a  meaning  which  the  words  do  not  convey.  Is 
a  form  that,  to  say  the  least,  can  be  and  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  misunderstood,  that  can  be  and  has  been  taken  to 
teach  false  doctrine,  that  militates  against  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  Liturgies,  the  only  way  to  conserve  all  the 
benefits,  blessings,  comforts  and  helps  that  follow  the  be¬ 
liever  through  life  from  his  baptism?  Dr.  Jacobs  has 
set  forth  beautifully  and  forcibly  what  the  believer  has 
in  and  from  his  baptism.  True,  all  true.  Without  a 
continuance  and  growth  of  the  faith  implanted  through 
baptism,  without  a  continued  renunciation  of  Satan,  the 
promises  offered  in  baptism  are  not  applied  to  him.  Yes, 
Repentance  is  the  Christian’s  daily  return  to  his  bap¬ 
tism.  Yes,  the  vital  question  is,  Dost  thou  now  believe? 
Hast  thou  kept  the  faith  given  thee  in  thy  baptism?  Yes, 
the  baptismal  font,  standing  in  plain  sight  of  the  whole 
congregation,  ought  to  be  a  sermon  in  stone.  It  does 
proclaim  the  faith  there  imparted.  It  does  ask  whether 
that  faith  has  grown  with  the  years  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the  Word  have  given 
to  unfold  the  contents  of  baptismal  grace.  But,  if  I 
brought  nothing  but  my  sin  and  need  to  the  font,  if  no 
one  could  renounce  or  believe  for  me,  if  ail  that  parents 
or  sponsors  could  do  for  me  was  to  carry  me  where  this 
means  of  grace  is  administered,  to  pray  that  God  would 
bless  His  own  means  to  the  healing  of  my  poor  sin-sick 
soul  and  to  promise  that  they  would  do  their  part  that 
the  life  there  bestowed  should  be  nourished  and 
cherished,  then  truly  God  came  first  to  me  and  dealt  di¬ 
rectly  with  me.  Then  no  one  else  can  save  me  and  I 
must  give  account  of  myself  to  God.  Any  Formula  that 
might  cast  any  doubt  on  these  vital  truths  would  greatly 
impair  the  solemn  proclamation  which  they  make  that 
“every  one  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.” 
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6.  And,  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  glance  at  some  of 
the  results  of  an  unclear,  awkward  and  ambiguous  form. 
Many  of  them  have  been  anticipated.  We  quote  again 
from  Dr.  Schuette  (p.  296),  ‘‘That  our  people  are  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  false  doctrine,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  baptismal  questions,  is  our  firm  conviction. 
When  the  common  man  hears  a  still  unbaptized  child 
questioned  as  to  its  faith,  and  gives  assent  to  what  the 
Church  does  and  says,  he  must  get  the  idea  that  the  child 
has  faith  before  and  without  baptism — an  error  that  all 
our  confessions  condemn — even  if  by  proper  instruction 
he  be  preserved  or  dissuaded  from  this  error,  this  does 
not  excuse,  much  less  justify,  the  use  of  the  Formula.  It 
should  always  promote  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  not  hinder 
it.  But  if  it  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  gives  occasion  for 
error,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  justified.^’ 

It  is  one  of  the  popular  and  dangerous  errors  of  our 
day  that  children  are  innocent  and  good  by  nature,  and 
have  in  them  the  germs  even  of  all  needed  religion.  This 
is  indeed  the  foundation  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten, 
which  is  the  present-day  idol  of  advanced  thinkers  and 
educators.  The  old  Bible  and  Church  doctrine  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin  and  inability  to  please  God  is  everywhere  spoken 
against.  People  readily  put  congenial  meanings  into  the 
expressions  used  in  Church.  The  danger  from  a  mis¬ 
leading  form  of  words,  one  that  can  easily  be  interpreted 
in  a  pelagianizing  sense,  is  at  present  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  doctrines  of  sin,  grace  and  the  means  of 
grace  must  be  most  scrupulously  guarded.  Whatever  is 
in  any  way  likely  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rational¬ 
ist  or  fanatic  or  other  errorist  should  be  rigidly  avoided. 
The  enemy  will  easily  find  the  inconsistencies  and  weak 
places  in  the  Church. 

A  Swedish  Lutheran  pastor,  whom  we  consider  good 
authority,  has  informed  us  that  the  Church  in  Sweden 
was  driven  to  drop  the  objectionable  questions  to  the 
child  in  the  Formula  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  them 
by  the  Baptists.  And  we  can  easily  see  how  the  wording  of 
those  questions  would  give  a  handle  to  all  enemies  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism.  Dr.  Krauth  once  said  that  the  Calvinist 
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could  not,  in  the  long  run,  maintain  himself  against  the 
Baptists.  If  this  is  true,  and  we  believe  it  is  proven  by 
the  trend  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches  to-day,  why  should 
the  Lutheran  Church  use  a  Formula  that  has  a  Calvin¬ 
istic  sound? 

We  conclude  with  another  quotation  from  Dr.  Schuette 
(p.  298).  After  quoting  the  Form  of  Concord,  Epitome, 
10,  he  says:  ‘Trom  this  it  is  clear  that  our  churches 
have  power  to  change  or  abrogate  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  on  what  grounds  it  may  be  done.  Not  to  favor  or 
please  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  not  to  offend  or  injure 
the  weak  in  faith,  but  for  the  profit  and  good  of  common 
Christians  it  is  to  be  done.  In  view  of  such  principles 
and  rules  we  see  no  reason  why  the  objectionable  ques¬ 
tions  should  not  be  abrogated.  We  know  of  no  error  that 
might  be  favored  even  in  the  least  by  such  an  abrogation. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  course  would  be  a  testimony 
against  the  false  views  and  unscriptural  doctrines,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  been  drawn  from  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  questions.  Let  this  form  for  infant  bap¬ 
tism  be  dropped.  Instead  of  it  use  one  that  will  clearly 
express  the  truth  that  only  by  and  through  baptism  the 
child  becomes  a  believer  and  well  pleasing  to  God.  Thus 
not  only  will  the  true  profit  and  glory  of  baptism  be  made 
prominent  but  we  shall  also  have  a  weapon  against  all 
anabaptistic  and  fanatic  sects  which  regard  the  unbap¬ 
tized  children  holy  and  blessed,  and  so  bring  contempt  on 
this  holy  sacrament.” 
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ARTICLE  11. 

THE  PASTORAL  RELATION. 

BY  REV.  A.  L.  DILLENBECK. 

The  science  of  theology  is  divided  into  four  parts,  one 
of  which  is  called  Practical  Theology. 

Practical  Theology  itself  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
viz..  Homiletics,  Catechetics,  Liturgies,  and  Poimenics 
(also  called  Pastoral  Theology).  To  this  is  sometimes 
added  and  rightly  so  Church  Polity.  These  are  the  tech¬ 
nical  divisions.  In  plainer  terms  these  divisions  may  be 
understood  as  follows:  Homiletics  deals  with  the  work 
of  preaching;  Catechetics  with  the  work  of  teaching; 
Liturgies  with  the  work  of  worshipping;  Church  Polity 
with  the  work  of  administration ;  and  Poimenics  or  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology  with  the  work  of  shepherding.  It  is  with 
this  last  that  we  will  have  to  do  in  this  paper. 

Practical  Theology  differs  from  the  other  parts  of 
Theology  in  a  marked  manner.  It  is  the  objectively  ac¬ 
tive  and  ever  present  principle  of  religion.  Exegetical 
Theology  is  both  active  and  present  but  by  nature  is  sub¬ 
jective — a  work  for  the  Spirit-enlightened  mind.  His¬ 
torical  Theology  deals  with  the  past.  Doctrinal  or  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  is  but  a  statement  of  thought  and  be¬ 
lief.  But  it  is  left  for  Practical  Theology,  generally 
classed  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  treat  of  the  active, 
present,  and  humanly-objective  work  of  religion  and 
faith.  It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  other  parts 
of  theology  that  good  works  sustains  to  faith.  The  last 
great  command  is  obeyed,  and  the  Great  Commander 
pleased,  and  the  Father  of  all  glorified  as  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  manifests  itself 
through  man  to  man  in  this  its  natural  and  logical  outlet 
— the  field  of  Practical  Theology. 

Pastoral  Theology  as  a  branch  of  Practical  Theology, 
Poimenics,  or  as  we  have  chosen  to  call  it — The  Pastoral 
Relation, — we  will  notice  under  three  heads : 
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a.  Its  Scriptural  Basis  and  Definition. 

b.  Its  Historical  Growth. 

c.  Present  Practice  and  Possibilities. 

There  is  abundant  Scriptural  foundation  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  or  Poimenics.  Indeed,  the  latter  designa¬ 
tion  is  brought  over  bodily  from  the  Greek  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  “poimaino^'  meaning 
‘To  feed  a  fiock.’^  The  second  time  that  Jesus  inquired 
about  Peter's  love  for  Him,  in  reply  to  Peter's  answer 
He  used  this  word  in  “Tend  my  sheep."  Peter  in  turn, 
writing  to  the  elders  of  the  Dispersion  uses  the  term  in 
“Tend  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  exercising 
the  oversight,  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly  according 
to  the  will  of  God."  To  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
Paul  says,  “Take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flock,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  bishops, 
to  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord."  In  his  letter  to  them 
he  applies  the  term  directly  to  the  ministerial  office. 
These  are  the  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that 
establish  and  designate  the  pastoral  relation  as  a  part 
and  a  work  of  the  ministerial  office.  They  are  sufficient. 
Were  they  not  we  might  notice  the  Old  Testament  teach¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  this  idea  and  draw  from  the  offices  of 
priest  and  prophet  proof  that  this  relation  was  intended 
to  exist  from  the  very  beginning  of  God's  dealings  with 
men,  and  that  the  man  who  has  stood  and  spoken  for  God 
whether  as  priest  or  prophet  has  exercised  the  pastoral 
or  shepherding  function.  As  Christ  has  become  priest 
and  prophet  for  us,  thus  fulfilling  both  offices  for  all  time 
and  need,  so  have  these  offices  given  place  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  in  which  the  function  of  the  old  priestly  and 
prophetic  pastoral  relation  to  humanity  has  been  re¬ 
tained.  So  also  the  New  Testament  titles  of  episkopos, 
poimen,  didaskalos,  and  presbuteros  stand  for  the  same 
relation  that  must  be  sustained  by  pastor  to  people. 

This  relation,  then,  is  “a  function  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  supplementary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word."  It 
is  the  work,  labor,  and  instruction  outside  of  the  pulpit, 
study,  and  the  class-room.  It  has  been  called  “the  most 
precious  jewel  in  the  office  of  the  ministry."  Much  of 
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what  is  taught  in  the  other  departments  of  theology  is 
but  to  make  the  ministry  the  more  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  exercise  of  this  function.  It  is  the  care  of  souls 
and  this  term  comes  nearest,  perhaps,  to  what  the  New 
Testament  writers  had  in  mind  when  they  used  the  word 
poimaino.  It  finds  its  analogy  not  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  but  in  that  of  the  physician ;  not  in  pedagogy,  but 
in  medicine ;  not  in  methods  of  instruction,  but  in  thera¬ 
peutics.  It  is  not  preaching ;  it  is  not  teaching ;  it  is  not 
speaking  with  tongues;  it  is  not  wonder-working;  it  is 
not  evangelization,  although  it  may  accomplish  some  of 
the  ends  desired  in  these  worthy  works. 

It  is,  in  a  peculiar  way,  none  of  these,  yet  in  a  strange 
way  more  than  these,  for  it  is  the  aftermath  of  the  har¬ 
vest;  the  follow-up  labor  of  the  earnest  soul-seeker  and 
faith-builder ;  it  is  the  necessarj^  climax  to  most  Christian 
work  either  preceding  regeneration  or  following  it;  it  is 
the  ‘‘perfecting  of  faith”  by  human  agency.  It  is  shep- 
herding  people  with  that  loving,  tender  and  sacrificing 
care  of  the  Eastern  shepherd.  And  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  and  the  depth  of  its  meaning  thrills  us  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  shepherd  life  of  the  East  and  as  we  read 
the  23rd  Psalm.  This  then  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
pastoral  relation. 

The  pastoral  office  developed  in  the  early  and  medieval 
Church.  Just  what  its  duties  w^ere  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
we  do  not  know.  We  know  that  Paul  visited  the 
churches  he  had  founded;  we  know  he  counseled  them 
and  reproved  them ;  we  know  he  wrote  them  letters  when 
he  was  unable  to  go  in  person.  Peter,  James,  and  John 
and  undoubtedly  others  did  the  same.  When  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  history  was  written  more  in  detail  we  learn  more  of 
the  duties  that  were  thought  to  inhere  in  the  office.  In 
the  Canonical  Law  of  the  Church  we  early  find  a  distinct 
definition  of  poimenics.  It  was  known  as  “cura  anima- 
rum”  or  the  cure  of  souls.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  care 
of  souls.  To  my  mind  the  word  “cure”  seems  more  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  meaning  of  the  office.  It  is  known  by 
this  name  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  is 
defined  in  their  law  as  “the  activity  for  the  salvation  of 
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immortal  souls  in  a  definite,  prescribed  locality  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  given  by  God  and  the  Church 
and  resting  on  legitimate  commission.” 

There  is  a  use  for  this  phrase  in  our  own  Church,  for 
the  Lutheran  Church  recognizes  the  office  just  as  much 
as  these  others,  though  perhaps  we  have  not  emphasized 
it  in  the  way  they  have.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Roman  and  the  Evangelical  view  of  the 
pastoral  office.  The  Reformation  principle  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  most  of  that  difference.  This  does  not  furnish 
an  excuse  for  our  negligence  however  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  cure  has  al¬ 
ways  been  according  to  the  conception  of  the  spiritual 
relation  of  the  father  to  men.  The  Roman  priest  con¬ 
siders  himself  the  organ  and  agent  of  the  hierarchy,  di¬ 
vinely  appointed  over  the  people  which  constitute  his 
flock.  He  is  the  representative  of  his  bishop  as  that 
bishop  is  of  the  pope,  and  the  pope  of  Christ.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  believes  himself  empowered  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  God  over  the  souls  of  his  flock,  or  such  func¬ 
tions  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  prerogatives  and  powers 
of  bishop  and  pope.  He  is  elevated  above  the  laity  and 
consecrated  beyond  all  repeal.  The  discharge  of  his 
duties  does  not  depend  upon  his  personality,  nor  his  re¬ 
ligious  characteristics,  nor  his  individual  morality.  Thus 
souls  were  cured  ex  opere  operate.  And  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  The  soul  had  to  be  cured  in  this  way 
for,  forsooth,  was  it  not  from  God  through  the  priest 
that  ease  of  conscience  was  proffered?  The  only  per¬ 
sonal  matter  was  the  confessional  and  that  alas!  often 
too  personal.  There  was  none  of  the  personal  love  and 
sympathy  so  prevalent  in  the  evangelical  cure  of  souls. 
Mortal  sins  must  be  voluntarily  confessed  and  all  others 
if  requested  and  eternal  happiness  depend  upon  formal 
forgiveness  of  the  priest.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  sin- 
loving  soul  found  a  welcome  salve  in  this  and  the  sin- 
hating  soul  no  peace?  Not  thus  are  souls  cured. 

The  Reformation  changed  all  this  though  not  at  once. 
It  was  sometime  before  Luther  himself  grasped  the  far- 
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reaching  effects  of  his  propaganda  upon  the  function  of 
the  cural  privilege.  For  a  time  even  private  confession 
was  retained,  but  gradually  it  became  voluntary  entirely 
and  so  remains.  The  priesthood  disappeared;  so  also 
the  double  standard  of  morality;  and  the  sacraments 
were  effective  only  in  union  with  the  Word  and  by  faith. 

In  1550  at  Geneva,  Calvin  introduced  a  custom  which 
was  to  play  a  great  part  in  pastoral  work  in  his  denomi¬ 
nation  and  to  be  a  suggestive  thought  to  others.  This 
was  ‘The  regular  and  stated  visitation  at  the  home”  by 
pastor  and  elder — a  separate  affair  from  the  pastor’s 
social  calls.  This  custom  obtains  to-day  in  many  strict 
Reformed  congregations.  It  was  the  beginning  of  Pro¬ 
testant  pastoral  work. 

And  so  there  remain  to-day  in  the  Church  two  widely 
different  conceptions  of  the  pastoral  duty  and  conse¬ 
quently  two  ways  of  setting  about  the  “cure  of  souls.” 
The  one  is  unscriptural,  unlovely,  formal,  and  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  The  other  is  a  beautiful  conception  of 
the  power  residing  within  the  office  of  the  Christ-like 
pastor,  freighted  indeed  as  it  is  with  responsibilities 
which  are  nevertheless  outweighed  by  the  wonderful 
results  possible  to  the  earnest  and  sincere  physician-pas¬ 
tor  of  souls. 

Then  there  is  the  narrow  Roman  conception  of  what 
constitutes  the  flock;  only  those  in  vital  connection  with 
the  Church  being  considered  members  of  the  flock.  Over 
against  this  is  the  modern  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pas¬ 
torate,  that  every  man  in  soul-need  has  a  claim  upon  the 
pastor  for  what  he  can  do  to  heal  him.  Did  not  Jesus 
say,  “Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  the  fold ;  them 
also  must  I  bring  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.” 

The  qustion  is.  Is  the  need  of  men’s  souls  being  met  by 
Christian  pastors  to-day  as  it  should  be  met?  How  much 
of  soul-curing  do  we  attempt  to  do  outside  of  the  pulpit? 
The  pulpit  will  always  remain  as  the  great  point  of  at¬ 
tack  against  unbelief  and  sin,  but  by  the  very  virtue  of 
its  exalted  place  it  cannot  be  very  personal.  The  pas¬ 
toral  visitation  will  give  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
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necessary  personal  work.  How  frequently  do  we,  seeing 
a  member  of  our  flock  sinning  and  continuing  in  sin,  go 
and  remonstrate,  point  out  the  error  and  the  duty,  and 
even  rebuke  if  necessary?  It  is  possible  to  work  won¬ 
ders,  if  with  the  gentle  shepherding  love  of  the  Master, 
we  perform  our  duty  along  this  line.  And  yet  of  all  the 
work  of  the  ministry  there  is  no  duty  so  much  neglected. 
And  with  what  direful  results ! 

There  comes  to  us  so  often  the  sad  sight  of  men  and 
women  once  repentant,  once  earnestly  endeavoring  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Savior,  but  now  drifting  away  into  sin  after  sin, 
stricken  with  that  terrible  disease  of  the  soul.  What 
shall  we  do?  What  can  we  do?  With  prayer  we  must 
know  how  to  deal  with  each  individual  case  and  have  the 
courage  to  apply  the  needed  remedy  of  the  Spirit. 

A  knowledge  of  the  body  and  disease  is  necessary.  A 
pastor  in  one  of  our  conferences  is  reading  and  studying 
medicine  that  he  may  know  something  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  mind  has  such  a  large  part  to  play  and  how  to 
apply  to  the  m^ind  diseased  the  remedy  of  faith  and  trust 
and  suggestion  that  no  doctor  of  medicine  can  prescribe. 
This  does  not  mean  the  Emmanuel  Movement  nor  Chris¬ 
tian  Science. 

A  pastor  recently  related  an  incident  of  model  pastoral 
soul-curing.  A  member  of  his  church  was  in  debt  to  an¬ 
other  man  not  a  member  of  this  pastor’s  church.  The 
creditor  asked  a  number  of  times  for  that  which  was  due 
him  and  after  repeated  failures  was  told  that  he  need  not 
ask  again.  But  the  creditor  before  placing  the  affair  in 
a  lawyer’s  hands  visited  the  pastor,  explained  the  case 
and  suggested  that  he  use  his  influence  to  prevent  an 
open  rupture.  The  pastor  called  the  negligent  man  to 
his  home  and  stated  the  case  to  him  and  was  told  that  it 
was  none  of  his  business  at  all.  But  the  pastor  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  some  of  his  business  and  after  some 
words  of  reproof  and  advice  they  knelt  in  prayer  at  the 
pastor’s  suggestion  and  soon  the  man  went  home  with 
apparently  no  change  of  heart.  But  the  next  day  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  the  man  himself  brought  the  welcome 
news  that  the  debt  was  paid  and  also  sincere  words  of 
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thanks  to  his  pastor  for  saving  him  from  such  an  evil 
course. 

In  proportion  as  ministers  exercise  these  privileges, 
yea,  duties,  will  they  be  successful  pastors;  not  alone  in 
a  visible  way,  but  in  a  thousand-fold  more  successful 
way — in  the  Master’s  sight.  This  is  our  relation  to  those 
under  our  care !  This  is  our  duty  toward  them,  not  only 
to  preach,  and  marry  and  bury.  Do  we  see  it?  Or  do 
we  let  it  pass  idly  by?  Do  we  reason  and  persuade  and 
plead?  Do  we  reprove  and  rebuke?  Or  do  we  make 
the  mistake  of  falling  back  upon  our  Lutheran  belief  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  and  forget 
the  duty  of  those  who  administer  them  ? 

It  is  said  that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the 
ministry!  That  it  no  longer  commands  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  men!  It  is  said  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  that  aggregation  of  Christian  believers 
called  the  Church!  That  it  no  longer  appeals  to  the 
masses  and  that  it  is  losing  ground!  Is  there  anything 
the  matter  with  us  as  a  ministry  and  as  a  Church?  If 
there  is  I  believe  it  to  lie  right  here  in  our  failure  to  care 
for  souls  and  to  care  enough  for  souls  to  be  in  anxiety 
over  them  and  to  be  busy  about  their  cure  and  care.  ‘‘The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.” 

Is  there  not  a  need  in  all  our  seminaries  of  a  better 
preparation  for  this  important  work  of  the  ministry? 
Has  there  not  been  recently  all  over  the  land  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  theological  curricula?  And 
has  not  the  dispute  revolved  about  the  very  thing  under 
discussion — the  better  preparation  for  better  practical 
work?  Small  wonder  either  that  this  state  of  things 
exist.  For  instruction  in  the  practical  part  of  theologi¬ 
cal  learning  has  too  often  been  supplementary  to  other 
things  very  desirable  and  necessary.  Or  perhaps  it  has 
been  left  to  the  teachers  in  the  other  departments  who, 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  work  and  because  of  the  long 
years  spent  in  preparation  for  that  work — a  time  in 
which  perhaps  they  paid  little  attention  to  the  practical 
side  of  their  work — ought  not  to  be  expected  to  instruct 
in  this.  This  is  coming  to  be  a  recognized  need — per- 
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haps  recognized  now  more  than  foimerly  because  of  the 
changing  conditions  of  society’.  If,  as  Schaff  says,  three 
years  ought  to  be  given  to  the  past  deeds  of  the  Church 
and  Christianity’,  surely  no  less  time  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  task  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  work 
and  need  and  a  study  of  the  best  means  and  methods  to 
solve  the  problems  of  pastoral  labor.  They  ^^dll  come  in 
the  first  years  of  the  ministiy  and  be  more  noticeable 
then  because  of  their  newness  and  ^^fill  call,  many  of 
them,  for  instant  decision. 

A  pastor’s  efficiency  along  this  line  ^vill  depend  upon 
his  life  and  character.  Hence  his  relations  in  a  social 
way  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  vfill  have  a 
weighty  influence  upon  his  pastoral  work.  If  he  is  no 
longer  esteemed  as  a  man  of  weight  and  bearing,  ha\fing 
lost  all  dignity  and  all  his  respect  for  his  holy  office,  his 
power  in  the  pastoral  relation  vfill  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  domestic  life. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  such  work  is 
tact.  Tact  has  been  called  “a  finer  love.”  It  is  just 
that;  and  until  a  lo^’ing  tact  softens  and  controls,  the 
most  zealous  and  eager  mind  and  tongue  will  fail.  Sim¬ 
ple  manliness  and  transparent  motive  must  be  plainly 
'S’isible.  Clerical  affectations  and  pompous  assumptions 
no  longer  carry  the  weight  they  once  possessed.  The 
Master’s  spirit  mmst  be  of  all  places  in  the  ministry  dis¬ 
cernible  here. 

■^fiiat  are  the  opportunities  that  are  afforded  the  pas¬ 
tor  for  reaching  his  flock  in  this  personal  way? 

Some  use  the  Preparatory’  Service  in  connection  T^’ith 
the  Sacrament  and  refuse  to  administer  the  holy^  feast  to 
those  who  are  in  sin  unrepentant  and  in  need  of  pastoral 
discipline.  It  may’  work  well  among  some  people  but  it 
smacks  too  much  of  the  Roman  idea  of  the  union  of 
church  discipline  and  the  care  of  souls.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  its  ministry’  is  to  be  judged  here  upon  earth 
to  that  extent. 

The  written  communication  affords  a  very’  meager  op- 
poriunity.  It  has  its  use  in  the  presenting  to  the  people 
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some  financial  or  benevolent  or  general  scheme  which 
might  come  under  the  head  of  pastoral  work. 

But  of  all  ways,  the  heart-to-heart  talk,  the  face-to- 
face  and  eye-to-eye  conversation  has  the  most  telling  ef¬ 
fect.  And  this  means  pastoral  visitation — the  powerful 
weapon  of  the  conscientious  minister.  Here  in  the  home, 
or  somewhere  alone,  the  force  of  the  gospel  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  soul. 

How  often  should  a  pastor  call  upon  his  people,  is 
found  to  be  an  urgent  and  early  question  in  every  pas¬ 
tor’s  life.  The  answer  must  be,  whenever  there  is  a 
special  need — as  in  case  of  sickness  or  gross  transgres¬ 
sion.  In  case  of  the  very  sick  to  call  and  in¬ 
quire  every  few  days  is  not  amiss.  I  do  not  believe  that 
as  a  rule  even  a  pastor  should  intrude  upon  the  sick 
when  the  physician  has  forbidden  entrance  to  all  others, 
unless  the  sufferer  has  asked  to  see  him  and  is  in  need  of 
consolation  that  only  the  man  of  God  can  give.  But 
when  convalescence  begins  then  there  is  a  fine  chance  to 
press  home  the  mercy  of  God.  And  sometimes  a  death¬ 
bed  visit  brings  the  departing  one  to  the  joys  of  the 
saved.  Upon  those  of  his  flock,  who  are  in  no  special 
need,  a  pastor  should  call  just  as  often  as  his  other  work 
permits.  “A  house-going  pastor  makes  a  church-going 
people,”  it  is  said,  and  it  is  probably  true. 

Calling  ought  not  to  interfere  too  seriously  with  study 
work,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  a  guard  must  be  kept 
over  studious  inclinations  else  they  will  gradually  usurp 
the  other  function. 

A  card  index  of  the  families  and  members  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Church  and  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
attached  to  it  in  even  the  slenderest  way  should  be  kept, 
and  a  record  of  calls  made  to  tally  with  that. 

What  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  visit  or  call?  In  case 
of  the  sick,  shall  death  be  spoken  of?  Yes,  by  all  means. 
You  will  find  that  oftentimes  the  patient  is  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  word  of  consolation  or  a  word  of  leading. 
I  But  it  need  not  be  couched  in  the  terms  of  death  and  the 
\  grave.  In  times  of  pain  and  suffering,  heaven  with  its 
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rest  and  joy  and  peace  is  a  topic  that  will  bring  refresh¬ 
ing  ease  to  the  soul.  This  is  not  the  rite  of  “extreme 
unction/’  but  a  tender  pointing  of  the  soul  to  the  blessed 
beyond.  With  the  Christian  sick  and  tired,  and  like 
Paul,  “in  a  strait  between  two,”  the  pastor’s  task  is  easy 
and  gladsome.  With  the  non-Christian,  seriously  ill,  he 
has  a  glorious  opportunity.  I  am  a  believer  in  death-bed 
conversion.  Who  dares  set  the  limit  of  human  probation 
this  side  of  the  Almighty’s  appointed  place?  Isn’t  faith 
as  justifying  at  the  eleventh  hour  as  at  the  first?  Or  at 
the  fifth?  Hence  hesitate  not  to  speak  of  the  end  of 
this  life,  and  of  the  hereafter,  to  the  unbeliever  on  his 
last  bed  of  sickness.  Your  duty  it  is  as  a  herald  of  the 
Gospel  and  as  one  who  knows  the  value  of  the  soul  of  man 
for  which  Christ  died. 

The  usual  routine  call  upon  the  healthy  unregenerate 
affords  the  same  opportunity  although  perhaps  not  the 
last.  Yet  their  souls  need  the  saving  blood  of  Christ  ap¬ 
plied  even  though  they  seem  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
death.  I  am  heartily  not  in  favor  of  the  pastoral  call  be¬ 
ing,  or  being  called,  a  social  call.  Social  calls  may  be 
and  are  necessary  in  some  instances  and  localities,  but 
there  must  be  calls  in  which  the  souls  are  cared  for  and 
shepherded.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  minister 
who  pines  to  be  a  society  man  or  perhaps  a  leader.  If 
he  is  alive  to  his  duties  he  will  have  no  time.  Of  course 
the  minister  should  be  genial  and  cordial  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  flock  and  the  public.  And  he  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  disregard  the  ordinary  forms  of  politeness.  But 
the  continual  chasing  of  the  phantom  “popularity”  is  apt 
to  be  a  “stern  chase  and  a  long  one.”  The  halo  oi  minis¬ 
terial  sincerity  will  be  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  rooms  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  needed. 

Sometimes  ministers  ape  “Puck,”  “Judge”  and  “Life” 
in  endeavoring  to  pun  and  joke  and  be  funny.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  generally  pitiful  to  behold.  The  minister  as  an 
entertainer  is  frivolously  tiresome  and  soon  transgresses 
the  bounds  of  propriety  as  well  as  patience,  losing  op¬ 
portunity  that  is  golden,  his  own  dignity,  and  the  esteem 
and  sometimes  the  respect  of  others. 
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Not  that  th©  proachor  should  wear  a  long  face,  have  no 
sense  of  humor,  and  not  be  pleasant  and  joyous!  But 
let  him  leave  the  role  of  public  entertainer  to  the  lyceum 
representative,  the  vaudeville  artist,  and  the  comic 
weekly. 

True  wit  and  humor,  like  the  art  of  poesy,  is  born  and 
is  not  a  result  of  a  theological  education.  If  he  is  the 
natural  possessor  of  such  an  inheritance  his  remunera¬ 
tion  in  the  minister  will  not  be  commensurate  with  a 
talent  that  like  Gray’s  flower,  is  “born  to  blush  unseen 
and  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,”  in  the  holy 
office.  Mark  Twains  and  Bill  Nyes  ought  not  to  be  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel. 

Neither  are  we  saying  that  the  minister  should  not  be 
a  good  conversationalist,  and  that  a  wide  reading  and  an 
open  and  observant  mind  should  not  be  cultivated  for 
this  end.  But  we  plead  for  the  pastoral  call  that  is  a  call 
worthy  of  the  name  and  the  time  expended,  one  in  wffiich 
something  more  than  the  weather,  or  the  latest  news  in 
town  is  made  the  theme  of  conversation.  We  plead  for 
the  pastoral  call  in  which  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  foremost  in  the  pastor’s  mind.  And  we  pray 
for  the  necessaiy  faith  and  strength  in  the  heart  of  the 
ministry  to  give  it  courage  to  correct  and  console,  to  re¬ 
prove  and  comfort,  to  rebuke  and  encourage. 

^  And  then  if  there  exist  no  such  special  needs  at  the 
time  of  the  pastoral  visit  there  always  remains  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  worship  with  the  family.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  old  used  to  expect  this  more  than  the  people  of  to¬ 
day.  This  is  due  to  the  gradual  dropping  of  the  custom 
by  the  ministry  of  later  years.  I  believe  there  is  a  large 
place  unfilled  in  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people, 
a  chord  unstruck,  and  a  tie  unused  when  there  is  no 
prayer  offered  by  the  pastor  while  calling.  The  praying 
pastor  points  the  way  to  prayer,  calls  down  the  blessings 
of  heaven  upon  the  home,  and  opens  up  a  way  for  the 
Gospel  into  the  heart  of  the  family  that  can  be  opened  by 
no  easier  method. 

Now  of  course  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  that  will 
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hinder  this  scheme  of  work.  But  I  believe  they  are  capable 
of  being  overcome.  Oftentimes  the  intention  of  the  call  is 
destroyed  by  others  present  who  are  not  of  the  family. 
This  need  not  cause  the  prayer  to  be  omitted.  But 
things  of  a  more  private  nature  'v^dll  be  left  for  another 
time. 

The  best  results  of  this  work  appear  when  the  entire 
family  is  present.  But  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  bring 
about  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  few  entirely  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  changing  conditions  of  home  life  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  great  degree  for  the  decadence  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  call.  And  it  is  a  distressing  condition  of  American 
life.  It  is  having  a  terribly  destructive  effect  upon  the 
ties  that  bind  the  family  together  and  also  upon  the  ties 
that  hold  people  to  their  God  and  the  Church.  Someone 
is  always  away  at  work  or  at  business  or  in  pleasure; 
the  commuter  departs  early  and  returns  late;  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  at  school  in  the  nearby  to^vn,  leaving  early  in 
the  morning  and  returning  on  a  late  train;  father,  or 
mother,  or  son,  or  daughter  is  home  perhaps  only  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  then  does  not  want  to  leave  even  to  come 
to  church.  And  so  when  you  are  ready  to  call,  conditions 
are  not  veiy  propitious.  Your  time  will  not  find  them 
ready  for  a  pastoral  call  and  their  time  will  be  inconve¬ 
nient  for  you.  This  will  be  especially  true  if  you  are  in 
the  cities.  It  is  noticeable  in  rural  regions.  The 
only  solution  is  to  do  as  our  mission  pastors  do,  cast  aside 
all  thoughts  of  convenience  and  call  when  it  will  count. 
Rather  than  call  merely  socially  and  fruitlessly,  wasting 
time,  make  it  pay.  Give  the  family  to  understand  that  you 
vrant  them  all  home.  Make  an  engagement  in  advance. 
YTiat  we  have  said  is  to  be  taken  generally  and  applicable 
to  a  settled  pastorate.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules 
and  a  mission  charge  and  the  first  call  in  a  new  parish 
probably  dem^and  special  calling.  But  even  the  first  call 
for  the  sake  of  forming  an  acquaintance  can  be  m.ade  an 
event  of  much  impoiiance,  and  information  that  it  is 
necessaiy  to  have,  be  secured  that  could  be  secured  in 
other  ways  only  after  some  time  and  trouble.  We  believe 
that  a  calling  card  after  the  follovring  fashion  and  used 
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only  on  the  first  visit  would  result  in  a  mass  of  knowledge 
and  a  grasp  of  conditions  within  the  parish  that  would 
save  a  vast  amount  of  time. 

Name . 

Residence  . 

Occupation  . 

Birth  . 

Baptized  . 

Confirmed . 

In  good  standing  . 

What  are  you  doing? . 

What  do  you  like  the  best  to  do? . 

Contribute  to  the  Lord's  work? . 

Current  expenses  . 

Benevolence  . . . 

Many  say  they  have  no  time  for  this  work !  That  the 
sermon  and  the  study  demand  so  much  time  that  there  is 
none  left!  Or  that  work  along  civic  and  reform  lines 
leaves  no  time!  To  say  nothing  of  mistaking  baser 
metal  for  gold  which  such  a  course  certainly  illustrates, 
we  will  find  that  the  more  pastoral  work  we  do  up  to  a 
certain  amount,  the  more  time  is  saved  in  the  study.  We 
may  feel  tired  and  exhausted,  and  homiletically  dry  and 
undecided  about  the  next  Sunday’s  sermons,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  but  after  a  pastoral  call  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  been  speaking  about,  we  will  return  to  the 
study  full  to  the  brim  of  sermonic  subject  matter,  the 
need  of  the  people  for  a  certain  phase  of  the  Gospel,  and 
ample  illustration. 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SOME  FACTS  RELATED  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LUTHER  A.  FOX,  D.D. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  uneasiness  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  circles  because  of  the  small  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  It  has  been  said  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  steadily  growing  less.  The  statemient  is  so  positive 
and  persistent  that  many  of  us  came  to  believe  it.  But  if 
we  examine  the  records  as  found  in  our  Lutheran  Year 

Book  we  will  find  that  it  is  not  true  of  the  Lutheran 

% 

Church  in  America.  Not  a  single  Seminary  has  less 
than  it  had  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  number  of  Semi¬ 
naries  has  increased.  In  some  of  the  older  ones  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  slow,  but  there  have  been  constant 
gains  in  the  enrollment,  in  all  of  them.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  must  have  a  basis  somewhere  in  truth  or  it  would 
not  have  gained  such  general  credence  and  currency.  It 
is  true  when  we  take  the  whole  number  of  denominations 
throughout  our  country.  It  is  true  also  if  we  take  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  body  of  students  of  the  various  lit¬ 
erary  institutions.  The  number  of  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry  compared  with  the  entire  number  is  rela¬ 
tively  less  than  it  was  a  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

But  whether  the  number  is  less  or  not  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  is  a  need  of  more  ministers.  The  appeal 
of  the  Master,  ‘Tray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
send  laborers  into  the  harvest,”  is  as  strong  to-day  as  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  were  doubled  or  even  tripled  every  five  years  for  a 
century  there  would  be  still  a  need  for  more.  Why  then 
is  not  the  supply  equal  to  the  need?  The  question  is  of 
grave  significance,  and  its  true  answer  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance. 
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But  on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  we  meet  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  ministers  is  about  equal  to  the  present 
demand.  The  dean  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  theological  seminaries  said  that  their 
enrollment  corresponds  with  the  calls  that  came  from 
the  churches,  and  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  depressed 
when  the  junior  class  fell  below  the  average.  There  is 
in  all  the  denominations  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
ministers.  Many  of  these  are  idle  because  they  are  in¬ 
efficient.  They  lack  the  necessary  gifts  or  are  disquali¬ 
fied  by  eccentricities.  But  many  of  them  are  good  and 
able  men  and  would  be  glad  to  work  if  they  could  find 
fields  offering  a  living  salary.  Those  of  us  who  have  no 
desire  to  change  think  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
more-  men,  but  if  the  time  should  come  that  a  change  is 
necessary  we  would  think  we  have  too  many.  We  have 
now  as  many  as  the  churches  are  ready  to  employ.  Our 
pastorates  stand  vacant,  not  because  we  can  not  find  the 
men,  but  because  ministers  can  not  live  even  in  the  plain 
style  found  in  most  of  our  parsonages  on  the  salaries.  In 
the  Southern  Church  at  least  most  of  the  resignations 
are  because  of  the  wholly  inadequate  income.  Young 
men  are  not  eager  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  work  and 
then  after  seven  years  of  preparation  find  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  them.  The  old  cry  for  faith  is  hushed 
by  common  prudence.  A  minister  without  a  call  at  forty 
years  of  age  finds  himself  unfitted  for  any  other  kind  of 
work.  The  former  field  of  teaching  by  the  new  and  con¬ 
stantly  changing  methods  is  closed  against  him.  If  he 
has  not  inherited  wealth  he  has  no  capital,  and  he  is  shut 
out  of  business.  There  is  nothing  that  he  can  do.  Some 
ministers  confronting  this  danger  have  accepted  business 
opportunities  that  they  believed  were  providentially  open¬ 
ed  to  them  before  they  were  left  adrift.  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  the  names  of  men  who  were  filling  prominent  pul¬ 
pits  at  the  time  of  their  retirement.  There  is  also  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  old  age  when  the  infirmity  of  years  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  discharge  the  duties  of  even  a  small  pastor¬ 
ate.  There  may  be  no  loss  of  pulpit  power  but  that  is 
only  half  of  what  is  rightly  demanded  of  every  pastor. 
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In  some  churches  there  is  an  established  fund  for  dis¬ 
abled  ministers.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia 
the  pension  for  each  beneficiary  is  four  hundred  dollars, 
but  if  rents  are  to  be  paid  out  of  it  the  limit  is  little  above 
starvation.  In  many  parts  of  our  Church  there  is  not 
that  scanty  provision.  Is  it  strange  that  our  young  men 
are  slow  in  entering  a  field  where  they  must  encounter 
such  grave  possibilities?  We  will  have  more  ministers 
just  as  soon  as  the  Churches  are  ready  to  support  them 
and  provide  for  them  when  they  are  disabled  or  take  care 
of  their  families  if  they  die  in  the  midst  of  their  work. 
Those  who  realize  the  need  of  the  Church  ought  to  begin 
their  work  at  this  point  rather  than  in  creating  new  semi¬ 
naries  or  in  endowing  chairs  beyond  the  pressing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  higher  standards  of  theological  training. 

Business  men  know  that  if  the  plant  is  enlarged  and 
the  output  is  increased  beyond  the  demand  of  the  trade 
an  assignment  is  inevitable.  The  wisest  policy  of  the 
Church  is  to  increase  the  demand  and  equip  the  semi¬ 
naries  to  meet  it.  The  inadequate  salaries  ought  to  be 
increased,  new  missions  ought  to  be  established  and  the 
seminaries  so  enlarged  as  to  meet  the  call  for  thoroughly 
educated  men.  Here  in  America  this  work  should  take 
precedence  of  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  mission  field. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  small  number  of 
ministerial  students  is  that  our  young  men  are  attracted 
by  the  increasing  business  opportunities.  There  are 
more  business  fields  and  more  professional  vocations  than 
there  were  a  half  century  ago.  The  universities  are  add¬ 
ing  new  professional  departments.  Educated  young 
men  are  in  demand  in  business  circles  and  the  demand  is 
increasing.  There  are  new  possibilities  of  accumulating 
large  wealth.  Our  age  is  commercial.  The  evident  am¬ 
bition  among  us  is  to  get  rich.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
prominent  men  in  every  community  were  the  preacher, 
the  lawyer  and  the  physician.  But  interests  have 
changed.  They  are  now  overshadowed  by  the  rich  men 
of  the  place.  Not  culture  but  money  decides  one^s  place 
in  the  social  rank.  Then  Moses  D.  Hoge  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  B.  M.  Palmer  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  John  Bachman  in 
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Charleston,  S.  C.,  Gardner  Spring  in  New  York,  H.  M. 
Boardman  in  Philadelphia,  John  G.  Morris  in  Baltimore, 
were  among  the  very  first  citizens  in  their  respective 
cities.  Now  it  is  the  multi-millionaire  who  fills  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  from  every  sec¬ 
tion.  The  old  order  still  lives  in  more  retired  and  rural 
places  but  even  there  it  is  rapidly  dying  out.  The  change 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pulpit  and  bar  are  now 
filled  by  inferior  men.  There  are  just  as  able  men  in 
each  of  the  professions  as  there  were  then.  If  the  publish¬ 
ed  discourses  of  the  two  periods  be  compared  the  balance 
in  ability  is  in  favor  of  the  more  recent.  There  may  be  less 
rhetoric  but  there  is  more  thought.  If  a  man  of  the  genius 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  in  New  York  to-day,  and  al¬ 
lowed  himself  no  more  latitude  than  Mr.  Beecher  did,  he 
would  not  be  nearly  so  conspicuous  as  Mr.  Beecher  was. 
The  published  sermons  of  Beecher  are  not  any  more  in 
demand  than  those  of  Parkhurst  and  Hillis.  Ambitious 
young  men  see  that  wealth  is  the  most  promising  road  to 
distinction  and  power.  The  glitter  of  gold  and  the  siren 
voice  of  wealth  are  seducing  many  of  our  young  men  into 
money  making.  Polytechnic  and  business  schools  have 
come  into  existence  and  prove  themselves  strong  competi¬ 
tors  of  institutions  of  learning.  The  cry  ‘‘education  for 
vocation,  education  for  efficiency^’  is  catching.  Some 
young  men  who  might  have  been  preachers  under  other 
conditions  are  going  into  secular  life.  There  is  force  in 
this  reason  for  the  smaller  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  but  perhaps  it  has  been  overestimated.  It 
ought  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  bar  and  the  medical 
profession.  But  these  two  have  not  been  affected.  The 
medical  and  law  schools  are  full.  Young  men  in  each  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  a  location.  The  standard  of  education 
in  the  schools  of  each  is  being  raised.  The  examinations  of 
State  Boards  have  been  made  stricter.  It  may  be  in  the 
interest  of  greater  efficiency  but  it  is  also  in  the  interest 
of  men  in  the  professions.  It  is  to  prevent  competition 
and  the  lowering  of  the  rewards  so  that  only  men  of  in¬ 
ferior  ability  will  enter  them.  Many  lawyers  leave  the 
practice  and  enter  those  forms  of  business  closely  related 
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to  the  law.  But  the  attractions  of  business  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  professions  have  not  diminished  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  lawyers  and  young  doctors.  Why  then 
should  they  affect  so  much  the  number  of  young  minis¬ 
ters?  This  reason  has  manifestly  been  over-emphasized. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  effective  it  is  a  real  gain  to  the 
Church.  The  young  man  animated  by  the  spirit  of  am¬ 
bition  either  of  distinction  or  of  accumulating  large 
wealth  is  not  fit  to  be  a  minister.  The  Church  does  not 
want  in  its  pulpit  any  man  who  does  not  feel  as  Paul  felt 
when  he  said  ^^W^oe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.  A 
man  who  is  not  burdened  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  ought  not  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  souls.  If  a  minister  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  any  selfish  motive  he  is  an  incubus  upon  the 
Church.  If  his  main  purpose  is  to  save  men  from  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  evils  he  ought  to  resign  the  ministerial 
office  and  go  into  the  service  of  associated  charities.  The 
Apostles  had  deacons  appointed  to  look  after  the  widows 
that  they  might  be  free  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  a  judgment  to  come.  The  true 
preacher  carries  with  him  into  his  work  a  deep  sense  of 
the  awful  evil  of  sin  and  the  greatness  of  the  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  Church  has  suffered  any 
loss  of  candidates  from  the  lack  of  piety  in  her  young 
men  it  should  be  put  down  among  the  gains.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  should  ever  fall  below  the  real  demand 
the  prime  cause  will  be  the  diminishing  piety  among  its 

young  people. 

Our  supply  of  ministers  comes  chiefly  from  four  differ¬ 
ent  sources.  The  first  is  the  Christian  home.  A  large 
majority  of  our  ministers  formed  their  life  purpose  un¬ 
der  the  influences  of  pious  homes.  Mothers  like  Hannah 
have  dedicated  their  sons  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  boys 
grew  up  without  ever  considering  any  other  calling.  As 
the  religious  life  of  the  home  declines  the  supply  of  min¬ 
isters  diminishes.  It  is  not  so  much  family  worship,  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is,  as  family  living  that  moves  young  men 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
second  source  is  the  Sunday  School.  Its  influence  ought 
to  be  strong  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it.  Not  many 
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of  our  ministers  attribute  the  impressions  that  led  them 
to  their  final  decision  to  the  Sunday  School.  Their  im¬ 
pulses  may  have  been  strengthened  but  were  not  origi¬ 
nated  by  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  its  contribution 
is  small,  and  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true  there  must  be 
some  serious  defects  in  our  Sunday  School  methods.  The 
third  source  is  the  pastors.  This  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
richest.  The  pastor  has  peculiar  opportunities  to  know 
the  natural  gifts  of  the  boys,  to  select  those  who  are  best 
fitted  for  the  ministry,  and  to  shape  their  life  courses. 
If  he  is  skillful  in  feeding  the  lambs  he  is  in  special  touch 
with  them  and  they  love  and  trust  him.  He  understands 
the  best  methods  of  approaching  each  one  of  them.  He 
sees  theni  frequently  and  need  not  press  the  subject  at 
any  one  sitting.  A  word  now  and  then  is  most  effectual. 
The  incidental,  rather  than  persistent  persuasion,  makes 
the  deepest  impression.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  minis¬ 
ters  tell  of  the  little  things  that  fixed  their  decisions.  As 
an  example,  a  minister  who  has  recently  died  said  that 
Dr.  Bittle  laid  his  hand  on  his  head  when  he  was  a  little 
child  and  said.  One  day  you  will  be  a  preacher.^^ 
Through  all  the  great  difficulties  of  getting  an  education, 
the  great  discouragements  he  encountered  and  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  friends  and  the  opportunities  of  business  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  preach. 
Some  pastors  do  not  appreciate  this  opportunity  nor 
realize  its  responsibility.  The  fourth  source  is  the  col¬ 
leges.  Some  years  ago  the  number  of  young  men  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  pulpit  while  they  were  in  col¬ 
lege  was  large.  The  revival  meetings  held  among  the 
students  by  Dr.  Keller,  Dr.  Sprecher,  Dr.  Bittle,  Dr.  Con¬ 
rad  and  some  others  swelled  our  clerical  roll.  If  we 
should  think  of  returning  to  the  revival  method  we  must 
remember  that  the  times  so  changed  during  the  life  time 
of  most  of  these  men  that  their  later  efforts  were  failures. 

:  The  colleges  to-day  can  claim  very  few.  The  undenomi¬ 
national  schools  furnish  none  at  all.  The  great  body  of  our 
ministerial  students  go  to  college  with  the  great  aim  in 
life  already  formed.  But  not  all  of  these  enter  the  min¬ 
istry.  Some  come  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  their 
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powers  and  find  that  they  are  lacking  in  those  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  a  successful  ministry  and  wise  y 
select  some  other  vocation.  But  a  much  larger  number 
change  because  they  have  lost  faith  in  the  Bible  and  with 
that  their  interest  in  religion.  They  no  longer  want  to 
be  ministers,  and  as  honest  men  they  go  into  secular  pur¬ 
suits.  James  Lane  Allen  in  his  Reign  of  Law  has  drawn 
the  picture  of  far  more  students  than  we  like  to  believe. 
The  colleges  make  them  spiritual  wrecks.  The  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  are  called  centers  of  learning.  ey 
are  more.  They  are  the  sources  of  public  opinion.  The 
scepticism  in  them  percolates  through  the  press  down  to 
the  masses.  Its  effect  is  felt  in  our  church  life  and  in 
our  family  religion.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  among  the 
people  at  large  the  highest  authority.  Our  temperance 
speakers  do  not  quote  it,  as  the  old-time  orators  did,  but 
base  their  arguments  upon  physiological  and  social  rea¬ 
sons  Here  is  the  real  ground  for  the  diminished  influ- 
enceof  the  pulpit.  If  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  numoer 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  we  make  no  mistake  if  t 
greatest  cause  be  ascribed  to  our  higher  literary  institu¬ 
tions.  There  are  more  immediate  and  direct  causes,  but 

they  are  only  secondarJ^  j  fVo 

The  ministry  is  essential  to  the  work,  indeed  to  the 

very  existence  of  the  Church.  The  kind  of  education  A 
young  people  are  receiving  is  of  vital  importance  to  it. 
If  the  higLr  education  is  anti-religious  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  halls  of  our  theolo^cal  seminaries 
will  be  vacant  and  the  pews  of  our  churches  will  be 
empty.  Our  education  is  rapidly  becoming  scientific,  the 
cultural  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  practical,  the  h  - 
mSs  by  mtaral  sdebce,  the  splrltol  by  the  ■ 

The  methods  of  n.toral  science  are  w 

partments  where  they  are  not  practicable  Philosophy 
?s  depreciated  and  religion  is  discarded.  Ethics,  sociol¬ 
ogy  psychology,  aesthetics,  and  even  history  are  reduced 
to  tSane  of;atural  law.  The  biological  law  of  evolu- 
tion  is  made  a  canon  of  investigation  and  criticism.  It 
asserted  that  man  is  a  product  of  that  la^  that  "o* 
his  body  with  its  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  also  h 
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mind,  his  conscience,  his  religion,  his  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  his  philosophy,  his  science  and  every  thing  about 
his  life,  has  been  evolved  from  some  primal  germ  away 
back  in  the  geological  ages.  It  is  the  business  of  science 
to  trace  that  process,  and  to  show  us  how  each  one  of  us 
came  to  be  what  we  are  under  the  combined  influence  of 
matter,  physical  force  and  heredity.  In  psychology  the 
great  problem  as  stated  by  G.  H.  Lewis  ‘‘is,  as  a  section 
of  biology,  to  develop  all  physical  phenomena  from  one 
fundamental  process  in  one  vital  tissue.  The  tissue  is 
nervous ;  the  process  is  a  grouping  of  several  units. 
That  is  the  problem  upon  which  scientific  psychology  is 
now  working.  Sociology  has  grown  up  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  evolution.  Giddings  in  his  Elements  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy  assumes  it.  He  says,  “There  is  hardly  a  single  fact  in 
the  whole  range  of  sociological  knowledge  that  does  not 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  race  was  social  before  it 
was  human,  and  that  its  social  qualities  were  the  chief 
means  of  developing  its  human  nature.”  Scientific  his¬ 
tory  is  not  so  much  an  investigation  of  facts  as  they  are 
as  a  determination  of  them  as  they  had  to  be  under  the 
law  of  evolution.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old  a  priori  phi¬ 
losophy  which  did  not  ask  what  the  world  is  but  how  the 
world  had  to  be,  and  when  the  theory  did  not  agree  with 
the  fact  they  did  not  revise  the  theory  but  denied  the 
fact.  This  new  scientific  method  has  been  applied  most 
vigorously  to  sacred  history.  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  in  his  Old  Testament  History  claims  to  have  used 
only  historical  canons  of  investigation  and  protests 
against  being  charged  with  any  evolutionary  bias.  But 
his  selection  of  authorities  and  of  facts  seems  to  us  to  be 
arbitrary.  For  example  he  has  found  some  epomnns 
and  upon  that  fact  alone  he  asserts  that  Judah,  Reuben, 
Benjamin  were  only  names  of  tribes  and  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  were  invented  to  account  for  these  names. 
And  if  that  be  true  of  the  twelve  it  was  true  of  Jacob  and 
of  Abraham.  He  accepts  some  of  the  statements  of  J.,  E. 
and  P  as  authentic  but  rejects  others  that  seem  to  be 
equally  accredited.  We  accept  his  protest,  but  the  au¬ 
thorities  whom  he  follows,  whose  principles  he  adopts 
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and  whose  results  he  endorses  drew  their  criticism  from 
the  Darwinian  philosophy,  just  as  the  Tubingen  school 
did  from  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  We  want  to  maintain 
the  historic  attitude.  If  we  are  to  make  progress  we 
must  have  it.  But  we  want  to  know  upon  what  philoso¬ 
phy  the  historic  criticism  rests  and  from  what  sources  it 
draws  its  principles  of  investigation.  In  all  departments 
science  professes  to  deal  only  with  facts  but  it  gives  out 
theories  and  while  condemning  philosophy  tries  to  be¬ 
come  itself  the  universal  and  final  philosophy.  Evolution 
as  a  biological  law  is  accepted  as  an  established  fact  in 
every  scientific  circle,  and  churchmen  may  just  as  well 
recognize  it.  If  it  is  to  be  re-examined,  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  not  our  work.  But  evolution  is  not  a  force ;  it  is  only 
a  method.  It  is  only  the  uniform  way  in  which  vital 
force  has  built  up  the  organic  world.  Science  does  not 
know  the  ultimate  ground  of  that  force.  Evolution, 
then,  is  not  ultimate,  and  scientific  men  may  just  as  well 
admit  it. 

Natural  science  is  the  investigation  of  the  material 
world.  Its  business  is  to  discover,  verify  and  systema¬ 
tize  physical  facts.  It  discovers  the  laws  governing  these 
facts  and  gives  us  the  power  of  controlling  them  in  our 
service.  Here  its  achievements  are  wonderful  and  we 
can  not  be  too  profoundly  appreciative.  Many  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  civilization  are  its  gifts.  We 
are  very  far  from  any  desire  to  depreciate  its  invaluable 
service.  It  has  broadened  our  sphere  of  knowledge.  It 
has  given  us  profounder  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
God.  It  has  illuminated  some  of  the  pages  of  Scripture. 
We  are  indebted  even  to  the  higher  critics,  for  they  have 
given  us  clues  to  some  of  the  problems  of  our  sacred  his¬ 
tory.  But  this  success  has  intoxicated  science.  It  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  It  refuses  to 
recognize  that  great  body  of  truth  that  lies  outside  of  its 
sphere.  It  arrogates  to  itself  the  sole  claim  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  depreciates  everything  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
its  tests  by  calling  it  tradition  and  faith.  The  terms  are 
intended  as  stigmas.  Religion  and  creeds  and  worship 
are  ridiculed  as  the  amusements  of  weaklings.  The 
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truths  of  the  past  are  discounted.  The  gains  made  by 
the  fathers,  by  which  the  present  become  possible,  are 
discarded.  The  professors  who  have  not  thrown  them¬ 
selves  with  reckless  abandon  into  the  radical  stream  of 
new  thought  are  regarded  as  fossils.  It  has  secured 
possession  of  most  of  our  schools.  This  scientific  fad  in 
education  compels  us  to  defend  the  place  of  culture,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion  in  the  college  curriculum.  The 
public  press,  an  index  of  current  opinion,  is  beginning  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  the  classics  and  the  substitut¬ 
ing  of  industrial  branches.  Can  science  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  “education.”  Can  it  equip  one  for  life?  Can  it 
furnish  the  spiritual  teachers  which  the  world  needs  ? 

Science  has  to  assume  the  fact  of  life.  It  calls  it 
“vital  force,”  “vital  principle,”  “transmuting  cell  power,” 
but  denies  that  it  is  an  entity.  Huxley  says  that  “to 
speak  of  vitality  as  anything  but  a  name  of  a  series  is  as 
absurd  as  if  one  were  to  speak  of  the  horology  of  a  clock.” 
Time  keeping  is  a  function  of  mechanism,  and  vitality 
must  then  be  a  function  of  organism.  But  vitality  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  product  of  the  cell,  the  physiological 
unit,  is  the  cause  of  it.  This  strange  vital  force  gets  in 
among  the  chemical  forces  and  uses  them  but  persistent!}^ 
and  stubbornly  refuses  to  be  ranked  among  them.  Every 
attempt  to  entrap  it  has  ben  eluded.  Scientists  have  tried 
to  explain  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces. 
Matter  falling  from  a  higher  plane  lifts  the  matter  of  the 
lower  to  a  higher  level.  Le  Comte  illustrates  it  by  the 
yeast  plant.  That  plant  decomposes  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  that  furnishes  the  force  by  which 
it  grows.  But  this  does  not  explain  vital  force.  The 
life  is  already  in  the  yeast  plant,  and  we  are  not  asking 
about  the  material  which  that  life  uses  in  building  up  its 
organism,  but  about  the  origin  of  life  itself.  The  falling 
of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  does  not  generate 
life.  Science  knows  nothing  of  any  kind  of  life  that  does 
not  come  from  life.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  figures  of  speech  and  ambiguous  phrases  into 
believing  that  axiom  of  biology,  “life  comes  from  life,” 
has  become  antiquated.  Science  assuming  that  life  is  a 
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function  of  the  organism  denies  its  existence  after  the 
disruption  of  the  organism.  It  denies  a  future  life  to 
man.  But  as  it  knows  nothing  about  its  origin  it  has  no 
right  to  a  judgment  as  to  its  destiny.  If  we  have  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  immortality  not  drawn  from  science  it  is 
entitled  to  no  opinion  about  it.  Science  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  vital  processes,  the  way  in  which  life 
behaves,  than  the  common  people  but  they  know  as  much 
about  the  real  nature  of  life  as  the  greatest  scientist. 
Here  is  a  great  fundamental  fact  that  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  ‘‘faith.” 

Mind  is  another  great  fact  that  evades  science.  Physi¬ 
ological  psychology  is  studied  in  a  laboratory  like  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics.  It  has  taught  us  something  of  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  mind  acts.  It  has  meas¬ 
ured  the  time  required  to  get  a  response  to  stimuli. 
By  the  assistance  of  surgery  it  has  located  a  number  of 
cerebral  organs.  It  helps  us  to  explain  the  laws  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  memory.  It  has  cleared  up  some  mysteries. 
It  has  much  more  to  teach  about  the  physical  organs  of 
the  mind.  But  it  has  not  been  able  to  reach  the  mind 
itself.  It  may  possibly  be  able  to  show  us  the  nerve 
tremor  but  not  the  sensation.  It  has  not  made  the  slight¬ 
est  approach  towards  bridging  the  chasm  between  the 
molecular  movement  in  the  nerve  and  the  feeling  as  it 
emerges  in  consciousness.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  en¬ 
tity  that  responds  to  the  stimulus,  that  co-ordinates  the 
sensations,  that  remembers  and  thinks, — that  entity  that 
uses  the  brain.  The  mind  can  not  be  weighed  and  meas¬ 
ured  and  science  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is  any  kind  of 
substance.  Consciousness,  through  which  all  scientific 
observations  and  thought  must  pass,  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
stream  of  thought  or  feeling  with  a  halo  of  relations 
around  the  thought  which  is  called  a  fringe.  This  is  the 
definition  given  by  William  James  and  is  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  scientific  psychologists.  Consciousness  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  process.  It  is  a  stream  of  thought  and  feeling  but 
with  nothing  thinking,  nothing  feeling.  Even  Jerusalem 
in  his  conservative  Introduction  to  Philosophy  says,  “But 
it  is  characteristic  of  our  mental  life  as  we  experience  it 
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in  our  consciousness  that  we  never  know  it  except  as  an 
event,  an  occurrence.”  If  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  stream  conscious  of  itself  there  is  no  self.  Sub¬ 
stance  and  self  are  mere  names  without  corresponding 
realities.  This  is  the  logical,  the  necessary  conclusion  of 
science.  It  contradicts  two  primary  truths  of  conscious¬ 
ness  without  which  there  can  be  no  rational  thought.  It 
asks  us  to  believe  that  there  can  be  thinking  and  feeling 
when  there  is  nothing  that  feels  and  thinks  and  that  self 
is  a  mere  fiction.  Berkeley  when  away  from  his  study 
believed  in  material  things  as  we  naive  people  do,  and  the 
scientist  away  from  his  laboratory  is  conscious  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  distinct  personality  and  ‘‘as  ready  to  defend  his 
rights  as  the  poor  slave  of  unscientific  traditionalism. 
Our  personality  with  its  circle  of  truths,  among  the  most 
important  in  the  range  of  thought,  lies  outside  of  the  field 
of  science  and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  “faith.” 

Another  great  fact  is  the  existence  of  God.  Science 
can  not  persuade  or  force  God  to  get  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  nor  place  himself  within  the  range  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  nor  get  into  the  retort,  nor  come  under  any  of  the 
special  categories  of  physics,  and  it  says  there  is  no  God. 
It  can  not  catch  the  finger  of  God  in  the  administration 
of  the  world,  and  it  says  there  is  no  providence.  It  sees 
everywhere  the  reign  of  law,  and  it  denies  that  there 
ever  was  or  can  be  a  miracle  or  any  benefit  in  prayer.  In 
the  chain  of  evolution  it  thinks  there  can  be  no  revela¬ 
tion,  and  it  scoffs  at  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  With¬ 
out  a  God,  without  providence,  without  a  miracle,  without 
prayer  and  without  a  revelation,  religion  has  grown  up 
out  of  human  weakness  and  lives  as  a  superstition  that 
men  have  not  yet  outgrown.  The  Church  must  be  turned 
into  a  socialistic  organization  and  become  a  benevolent 
society.  The  ministry  must  be  tolerated  yet  awhile  to 
form  the  bridge  for  the  transmission  of  the  age^of  faith 
to  that  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  filled  by  inferior  men 
in  whom  the  hereditary  taint  of  religion  still  hinges. 
This  is  what  strict  science  leads  to  and  must  be  accepted 
upon  purely  scientific  principles.  Given  a  steam  engine 
and  a  clear  track  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  question 
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what,  we  have  no  need  of  a  manufacturer  or  inventor. 
Given  a  world  with  its  matter  and  laws,  as  long  as  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  of  mere  physics  and  do  not 
ask  why,  we  have  no  need  of  God.  This  was  the  case  of 
Laplace  and  of  Darwin  near  the  close  of  his  life.  But 
men  have  always  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  think  asked 
not  only  about  the  what  but  also  about  the  how  and  the 
w^hy.  They  will  always  ask  these  questions  and  insist 
upon  an  answer.  Science  rules  them  out  as  unscientific 
and  impertinent  but  that  does  not  hush  the  cry  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  We  want  to  know  our  origin  and  our  des- 
tinv.  Science  tells  us  we  were  evolved  out  of  a  gregari- 

V 

ous  ape-like  species  of  animals.  But  we  are  not  satisfied. 
We  want  to  know  how  that  brute  became  man.  We  want 
to  know  also  the  ground  of  religion.  We  are  told  it  had 
its  source  in  animism  and  that  it  was  rooted  in  dreams. 
But  we  want  to  know  why  it  persists  long  after  men  have 
learned  the  nature  of  a  dream.  Here  are  the  facts  about 
religion,  as  natural  to  man  as  society,  and  about  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God.  They  are  the  center  of  a  great  mass  of 
truth,  about  which  science  is  dumb.  Faith  only  can 
reach  them.  Unless  faith  leaves  its  own  sphere  it  can¬ 
not  meddle  with  science  and  scientific  men  as  mere  sci¬ 
entists  are  impertinent  when  they  meddle  with  theology. 
This  broad  statement  will  challenge  cnticism  and  needs 
like  other  general  rules  some  limitations  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  the  idea  that  lies  behind  it  is  true.  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  was  one  of  the  highest  authorities  of  his  age  in  phi¬ 
losophy  but  when  he  made  himself  merry  over  ‘‘the  hog 
stoiy”  of  the  Gospel  he  became  himself  ludicrous  among 
scholars.  He  knew^  all  that  was  known  about  insanity 
but  he  knew  nothing  about  demoniacal  possession.  The 
maniac  had  all  the  sjunptoms  of  mania  but  Mr.  Huxley 
did  not  know  that  these  could  not  be  produced  by  some 
other  than  the  ordinary  causes.  As  a  scientist  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  the  event  he  was  not  authorized  in 
setting  up  his  opinion  against  the  great  Physician  who 
treated  the  case,  nor  in  calling  into  question  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  numerous  eye-witnesses  embodied  in  the 
common  tradition  of  that  period  and  preserved  to  us  by 
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the  Synoptists.  Mr.  Edison  is  the  greatest  of  our  practi¬ 
cal  electricians.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  electricity.  Electricity  may  resuscitate  suspended 
animation  but  it  can  not  resurrect  the  dead.  It  cannot 
quicken  dead  matter.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  future 
life.  Mr.  Edison  was  transcending  his  sphere  as  a  scien¬ 
tist  when  he  said  that  the  soul  is  annihilated  at  death. 
The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  White  has  great  weight  in 
matters  of  Constitutional  Law,  but  only  that  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  citizen  in  regard  to  other  things.  If  he  were 
asked  about  a  subsidy  for  the  beet  business  his  answer 
would  be  important,  but  if  asked  about  the  best  method  of 
beet  culture  he  would  as  a  jurist  decline  to  give  any 
opinion.  If  the  dean  of  any  of  our  theological  seminaries 
were  asked  about  the  theological  significance  of  the  case 
of  the  epileptic  demoniac  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  his  opinion  would  receive  respectful  at¬ 
tention,  but  not  about  the  causes,  pathology  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  epilepsy.  The  maxim  of  Apelles,  ''Shoemaker 
stick  to  your  last,  can  be  wisely  applied  to  both  scientist 
and  theologian.  If  it  had  been  better  observed  there 

would  have  been  less  conflict  between  science  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

There  are,  therefore,  great  departments  of  most  im¬ 
portant  truth  from  which  natural  science  is  excluded. 
Yet  science  and  faith  are  not  absolutely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  world  is  a  unit.  All  truth  is  related. 
Science  and  faith  may  be  mutually  helpful.  Science  does 
furnish  facts  about  nature  to  faith,  and  faith  may  give 
science  principles  for  the  interpretations  of  the  wider 
bearing  of  its  facts.  Faith^s  conception  of  God  saves 
science  from  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  chance  in 
explaining  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends  found  every¬ 
where  in  the  organic  world.  Faith’s  doctrine  of  final 
causes  helped  Clark  Maxwell  to  understand  the  nature  of 
atoms.  ^  Science  without  faith  deals  only  with  a  meaning¬ 
less  universe.  Muller  speaking  as  a  scientist  could  for- 
cast  as  its  ultimate  end  absolute  darkness  and  death 
Kepler  ^th  the  light  of  faith  could  "trace  God’s  thoughts 
after  him.”  Science  without  faith  is  pessimistic  in  its 
final  outlook.  Faith  gives  it  whatever  gleams  of  opti- 
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mism  it  enjoys.  There  is  a  theistic  as  well  as  an  atheis¬ 
tic  doctrine  of  evolution.  Faith  may  accept  the  bio¬ 
logical  law  of  evolution  as  God’s  method  of  building  up 
the  world  and  be  enriched  by  it.  Along  with  sober  science 
it  should  willingly  admit  it  as  a  working  hypothesis,  a 
guide  in  investigation.  It  is  ready  to  adopt  it  as  an  un¬ 
questioned  fact  as  soon  as  it  is  a  scientifically  established 
fact.  There  is  a  religious  science  as  well  as  an  anti-reli¬ 
gious  science.  There  is  a  liberal  science,  recognizing  the 
fact  of  the  super  physical  and  supernatural,  as  well  as  a 
narrow  science  that  rejects  or  discounts  everything  that 
cannot  be  brought  under  its  methods.  There  is  a  broad 
culture  in  education  that  includes  the  entire  man  and  a 
practical  training  that  contracts  man  into  a  mere  money¬ 
making  machine.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
Church  and  indeed  to  every  department  of  society  to 
know  the  kind  of  education  our  young  men  and  our  young 
women  are  getting  in  our  literary  institutions.  Is  it  re¬ 
ligious  or  anti-religious,  is  it  atheistic  or  is  it  Christian . 
No  more  serious  question  can  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  our  country  and  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  .  _ 

Thomas  Jefferson  applied  his  doctrine  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  to  education.  As  there  is  to  be 
no  religious  test  of  officers  in  the  government,  so  there  is 
to  be  none  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  schools.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  University  of  Virginia  on  that  principle.  There 
was  no  provision  made  even  for  morning  prayers  m  its 
schedule.  There  is  a  university  chaplain  to-day  but  he 
is  supported  with  the  permission  of  the  university  au¬ 
thorities  by  four  co-operating  denominations.  This  uni¬ 
versity  was  one  of  the  three  things  of  which  Jefferson 
was  proudest.  According  to  Jefferson’s  educational 
schem.e  the  State  is  to  control  the  entire  educational  work 
within  its  territory  and  all  religion  is  to  be  rigidly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  curriculum.  This  Jeffersonian  doctrine, 
has  been  rapidly  gaining  acceptance  throughout  our 
whole  countiT  during  the  last  few  decades.  The  State 
universities  as  the  head  and  completion  of  the  educational 
system  are  seeking  through  legislation  and  other  influ- 
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ences  so  to  dominate  the  educational  work  as  to  shut  out 
all  denominational  institutions.  The  other  idea  of  the 
exclusion  of  religion  from  education  has  secured  even 
wider  acceptance.  There  are  devout  Christian  teachers  in 
undenominational  schools.  For  the  sake  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Church  we  are  exceedingly  glad  of  the  fact. 
But  what  guarantee  have  we  in  regard  to  their  succes¬ 
sors?  The  doctrine  of  academic  freedom  has  become 
very  popular.  Under  that  principle  a  teacher  may  incul¬ 
cate  the  gravest  infidelity  and  the  rankest  socialism  with 
impunity.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  educational  heresy. 
What  right  has  man  to  use  trust  funds  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  for  which  they  were  given?  If  the  Bap¬ 
tists  have  endowed  the  school  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Baptist  Church  it  would  be  the  violation 
of  a  trust  for  a  man  holding  a  chair  in  it  to  teach  pedo- 
baptism,  yet  if  he  were  dismissed  the  anathema  of  the 
public  would  be  heaped  upon  the  institution  because  it 
prevented  academic  freedom.  James  Woodrow  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Winchell  from  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  because  they  taught  a  doctrine  of  evolution  contra¬ 
dicting  what  the  authorities  regarded  as  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  institutions.  The  secular  press  denounced 
the  authorities  for  their  narrowness  and  Andrew  D. 
White  held  them  up  in  his  Conflict  of  Science  and  The¬ 
ology  to  everlasting  infamy.  With  such  a  doctrine  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  public  mind  what  safeguard  has  the  Church 
that  the  faith  of  its  educated  young  people  will  not  be  un¬ 
dermined  by  an  anti-Christian  science?  In  1831  Dr.  Thos. 
Cooper,  the  President  of  S.  C.  University,  was  impeached 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  baleful  influence 
of  his  religious  scepticism.  The  facts  were  established 
but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  University  Board.  No  Legis¬ 
lature  of  any  State  would  to-day  entertain  a  proposition 
to  impeach  any  teacher  in  the  State  schools  for  any  reli¬ 
gious  opinion  whatever.  This  academic  liberty  has 
grown  in  some  sections  into  an  intolerance  of  religion. 

In  an  educational  conference  in  the  Northwest  one  of 
the  members  told  to  the  great  honor  of  an  institution  that 
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a  large  number  of  applicants  for  a  professorship  were 
rejected  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Church.  Similar  well  authenticated  instances  could 
be  easily  multiplied.  Secular  schools  may  have  their 
morning  prayers  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Association  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers  preaching  in  their  chapels  as  at  Yale 
and  denominational  pastors  as  Columbia,  but  all  that  can 
not  counteract  the  influence  of  the  class-rooms.  The 
Church  can  have  no  guarantee  of  the  preservation  of  its 
faith  in  any  school  except  its  own. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  denominational  college 
in  the  educational  world  even  though  political  influence 
makes  it  hard  for  it  to  hold  its  legitimate  place.  Faith 
in  its  broad  sense  is  much  wider  than  theology.  As 
scientiflc  education  prevails  all  that  will  be  ruled  out  of 
the  course  of  study  in  secular  schools.  The  denomina¬ 
tional  school  is  the  hope  of  future  culture.  To  church¬ 
men  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity.  Without  it  the 
ministry  will  be  depleted  and  its  most  influential  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  lost.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  this  country,  where  the  old  orthodox  faith 
is  preserved  in  the  schools,  where  Bible  study,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy 
are  parts  of  the  required  course,  there  has  been  no  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  and 
the  pulpit  in  its  churches  has  not  been  converted  into  a 
rostrum.  The  denominational  college  does  not  stand  for 
an  inferior  education.  Its  graduates  rank  high  in  the 
best  universities  where  the  college  training  is  put  to  the 
test.  It  teaches  science  but  it  is  not  a  one-sided  science. 
Some  of  the  professors  of  science  in  our  Lutheran  col¬ 
leges  are  recognized  authorities  in  their  departments,  but 
they  are  tall  men  who  look  beyond  their  own  boundaries 
and  recognize  the  truth  in  the  field  of  faith.  They  see 
God  behind  his  laws.  They  believe  that  as  mind  and  life 
can  step  in  and  control  natural  forces  to  their  own  ends, 
so  God  has  not  shut  himself  out  from  his  own  work  but 
can  use  natural  laws  to  the  ends  of  his  own  providence, 
can  reveal  his  will  to  his  inspired  servants,  can  answer 
prayer  and  can  work  miracles  when  the  cause  of  his 
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kingdom  demands  it.  As  Church  institutions  have  been 
from  the  beginning  the  fountains  of  the  highest  learning 
so  they  will  be  in  the  future  if  the  working  members  of 
our  congregations  realize  their  supreme  importance.  In 
looking  for  the  causes  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
ministers  is  not  equal  to  the  need  of  the  Church  we  have 
been  led  into  a  circle  of  far-reaching  interests  and  found 
that  all  rest  at  last  upon  one  common  foundation.If  we 
desire  to  preserve  and  promote  piety  at  home,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  grasp  upon  society,  to  extend  the  Church  and  to 
keep  the  ministry  full  we  must  begin  with  the  literary 
schools. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

I 

LUTHER  AND  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER  IN  THE 

CRITICAL  YEARS  1517-22. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  FAULKNER. 

Luther  inherited  the  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 

from  the  Middle  Ages.  That  means,  ^  • 

(1) .  That  the  elements  are  transformed  as  to  their 

substance  from  bread  and  wine  to  body  and  blood. 

(2) .  That  this  transubstantiation  is  effected  by  tne 

word  and  prayer  of  the  priest  only.  .  ,  ,  i-i.  i 

(3)  .  That  Christians  must  receive  this  body  by 
partaking  in  Supper  to  the  strengthening  of  their  faith 
and  Christian  life,  and  that  this  is  the  chief  means  of 
feeding  the  Christian  life.  Voluntary  refusal  thus  to  re- 

ceive  is  at  the  risk  of  damnation. 

(4)  But  all  the  benefit  of  this  sacrament  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  actual  partaking.  Mere  attendance  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  when  only  the  priest  partakes  is  a  rare  means  of 
crace  and  in  fact  is  indispensable  to  the  Christian  life. 

(5) .  The  blessing  that  comes  to  the  partaker  or  to 
the  hearer  is  not  due  to  his  faith  or  love  or  spmtual  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  service,  but  is  due  to  the  perfoming 
the  service  itself  by  the  priest  {ex  opere  operato),  it  be- 
mg  understood  that  the  person  thus  participating  does 
not  iSerpose  a  positive  barrier  of  unbelief  or  uncon¬ 
fessed  mortal  sin  to  the  blessing  thus  automatically  guar- 

The  chief  thing  in  the  sacrament  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Ij  the  prie J 
to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  sac 
rament  is  not  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice,  is  not  a  spirit¬ 
ual  sacrifice  of  praise,  prayer,  soul,  1  f e,  etc. 

a  figurative  or  commemorative  sacrifice,  but  it  is  an  ac 
?uS  sacrmee,  daily  repeated,  of  the  real  body  and  blood 
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of  Christ,  though  unbloody,  to  God  for  mankind  on  earth 
and  in  purgatory. 

(7) .  This  service  can  be  done  by  the  priest  alone 
without  participants  or  listeners.  The  body  (the  host) 
can  also  be  worshipped,  be  reserved  for  worship  or  to  be 
carried  to  the  sick. 

(8) .  In  ansvrer  to  gifts  to  the  Church  or  priest,  the 
latter  can  have  in  his  intention  the  blessing  of  particular 
persons  on  earth  or  in  purgatory  ’when  he  says  mass,  and 
these  persons  will  be  benefitted  by  the  mass  thus  said  for 
them. 

(9) .  The  full  Divinity  of  Christ  is  in  either  the  body 
or  the  blood,  and  it  is  not  necessar^r  therefore  for  the 
blessing  of  the  sacrament  that  one  should  receive  both 
the  body  and  the  blood.  Either  is  sufficient.  No  harm 
whatever  is  done  by  withholding  the  blood. 

This  was  the  doctrine  which  Luther  inherited  and 
which  he  believed  heartily  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Let  us  novT  take  his  development  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
from  say  that  turning  point  year,  1517,  when  he  nailed 
the  95  theses  on  the  castle  church  door  in  Wittenberg. 
It  would  appear  that  even  then  his  great  idea  of  faith 
had  loosened  a  part  of  this  machinery.  He  says  that  the 
opinion  that  the  sacraments  communicate  justifying 
grace  if  one  does  not  interpose  any  barrier  is  false.  ‘Tt 
is  not  the  sacrament  which  justifies,  but  the  faith  of  the 
sacrament," that  is,  the  faith  in  the  forgiving  grace  of 
God  which  the  sacrament  sets  forth.  The  Catholic  prin¬ 
ciple,  “The  sacraments  are  elective  signs  of  grace,"  is  to 
be  limited,  “If  you  believe,  and  not  farther."-  At  the 
same  time  he  came  to  feel  through  the  working  of  this 
same  idea  of  faith  that  absolution  by  a  priest  was  not 
necessary,  if  faith  was  present.  Gk)d  would  give  salva¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  faith,  but  the  absolution  word  of  the 
priest  is  necessary  not  for  salvation  but  for  assurance, 
external  testimony  to  calm  the  troubled  heart,  for  feeling 
of  certainty,  not  for  the  fact  of  forgiveness.  And  for 


1.  Resolutiones,  in  op.  var.  arg.  2.  i6o. 

2.  I.  340. 
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this  assurance,  any  good  man  will  answer.  The  priest  is 
not  necessary,  absolution  can  be  given  by  one  not  a 
priest.^  Spiritual  blessings  come  through  faith,  and 
these  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us.^  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  absolution  of  the  priest  is  to  be  despised. 
It  is  hard  for  the  sinner  to  trust  in  God's  mercy,  because 
he  feels  himself  under  God's  wrath.  Therefore  the  abso¬ 
lution  of  the  priest  strengthens  his  weak  faith  as  by  an 
external  prop,  and  the  priest  is  thus  not  the  lord  in  the 
church  but  a  servant.^  The  sacrament  of  penance  ‘Ts  a 
sacrament,"  says  Luther,  “a  holy  sign,  that  one  hears  the 
word  externally  which  signfies  spiritual  blessings,  from 
which  the  heart  is  comforted  and  satisfied."  The  third 
(besides  sacrament  and  word)  is  faith,  which  holds 
firmly  that  the  absolution  and  word  of  the  priest  is  true, 
in  the  power  of  the  Word  of  Christ,  What  thou  remittest 
is  remitted.  And  everything  depends  on  faith  which 
alone  makes  the  sacrament  to  work  what  it  means,  and 
makes  true  what  the  priest  says.  ‘‘For  as  thou  believest, 
so  it  happens."^^  So  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  itself 
does  not  transmit  grace,  but  by  its  external  appeal  it 
mightily  assists  faith  and  love  and  thus  does  transmit 
grace. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  worthy  preparation  of  heart  for 
the  Supper  (1518),  Luther  specially  emphasizes  unity. 
He  says  that  the  very  name  of  the  sacrament  is  com- 
munio,  the  res  sacramenti  is  unity  of  hearts,  and  as  there 
is  one  faith,  one  God,  one  hope,  so  here  everything  is  the 
same  and  common,  just  as  there  is  one  bread  from  many 
grains  of  wheat,  one  wine  from  many  grapes.  In  taking 
the  sacrament  we  must  remember  Christ's  death,  and  the 
Christian  must  never  read  the  mass  without  reading  the 
Gospel.  This  sacrament  like  other  Divine  gifts,  has  been 
surrounded  with  superstitions  and  hypocrisies  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  on  these  he  must  preach  again."^ 

3.  Erl.  Ausg.  of  Werke,  2  Aufl.  16.  39. 

4.  Op.  var.  arg.  2.  238. 

5.  239,  243.  , 

6.  E.  A.  16,  37  f. 

7.  De  Digna  Praeparatione  cordis  pro  suscipiendo  Sacramento 
Eucharistiae,  op.  var.  arg.  2.  313  ff*  Kostlin,  Luther  s  Theologie, 
2  Aufl.  1901.  i  248-9. 
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In  October,  November  and  December  1519  Luther  pub¬ 
lished  three  sermons  on  the  three  sacraments  of  penance, 
baptism,  and  Supper.  On  the  idea  of  sacrament  in  gen¬ 
eral  he  says  that  he  indorses  Augustine's  definition  that 
it  is  an  external  sign  of  an  internal  grace.  (It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  word  signum  here  does  not  mean 
necessarily  what  we  mean  by  sign,  as  with  both  him  and 
Luther  the  sign  might  itself  communicate  grace  to  the 
believing  heart).  Luther  adds  that  the  chief  emphasis 
must  be  on  faith,  incited  by  the  sign,  which  faith  alone 
receives  the  invisible  blessing  of  salvation  offered  by  the 
sign. 

In  the  third  sermon  of  this  series.  On  the  most  Worthy 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  True  Body  of  Christ  and  On  the 
Brotherhoods,  he  shows  the  true  idea  of  fellowship  as 
over  against  that  of  the  Briiderschaften.  This  fellowship 
consists  in  the  participation  of  all  spiritual  blessings  of 
Christ.  The  sacrament  brings  us  into  a  common  unity, 
as  it  comforts  us  all  in  our  common  needs.  The  use  of  the 
sign  obligates  us  also  to  love  toward  the  Christian  broth¬ 
erhood.  Such  persons  can  use  the  sacrament  usefully 
who  need  comfort  and  strength  in  regard  to  their  temp¬ 
tations  and  who  are  ready  for  hearty  love  to  others. 
How  do  the  elements  assure  us  of  such  communion  ?  They 
do  this  very  well  as  they  are  one  bread  from  many 
crumbs,  one  drink  from  many  grapes.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  society.  There 
can  be  no  deeper  union  than  that  of  the  bread  with  the 
eater.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  belong  to  the  signs, 
whose  transformation  typifies  ours  into  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ.  The  blood  shows  also  that  his  sufferings 
belong  to  us,  and  we  must  use  them.  So  in  this  sacrament 
Christ  and  all  the  saints  with  their  works,  sufferings, 
merits,  and  blessings  become  ours  to  the  comfort  of  all 
who  are  in  anxiety.  But  for  this  saving  reception  faith 
is  especially  necessary,  which  is  the  firm  undoubted  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  which  is  offered  to  us  in  the  sacrament. 
From  this  faith  a  hearty  love  must  develop,  as  the  be¬ 
liever  lives  long  in  daily  life.  That  alone  is  the  right 
and  useful  use  of  the  sacrament  in  opposition  to  the  usual 
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practice,  which  puts  more  emphasis  on  the  reception  of 
Christ's  natural  body  than  upon  his  spiritual  body,  for 
the  sake  of  which  alone  Christ  gave  his  natural  body  in 
death.  This  natural  body  is,  however,  given  to  us  in  the 
bread  of  the  sacrament.® 

You  will  notice  the  ethical  and  religious  interest  of 
Luther  here  in  the  Supper.  Communion  with  Christ  by 
the  sacrament  gives  us  these  inestimable  blessings,  viz: 
the  strengthening  of  our  faith  by  which  we  receive  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  and  a  binding  together  in  love  toward 
other  believers.  At  the  same  time  a  Catholic  air  is 
breathed  in  the  thought  that  we  also  receive  in  the  Sup¬ 
per  the  benefits  of  the  merits  of  the  saints,  though  the 
thing  which  does  that  is  the  grace  and  work  of  Christ. 
The  signs  in  the  sacrament  have  a  symbolic  reference  to 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  into  which  they  are  trans¬ 
formed,  and  receiving  which  by  faith  we  are  assured  we 
belong  to  the  communion  of  saints.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  sermon  of  December  1519. 

Though  Luther  assumed  in  this  sermon  the  regular 
Church  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  of  the  elements 
into  body  and  blood,  yet  we  have  evidence  that  he  laid  no 
store  by  that  doctrine  in  1519.  He  says  here  that  we 
need  not  bother  with  subtle  questions  as  to  how  the  bread 
remains  or  how  the  whole  Christ  is  under  a  piece  of 
bread.  ‘Tt  is  enough,"  he  says,  ‘That  you  know  that  it  is 
a  divine  sign  that  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  are  truly  in  it; 
how  and  where,  let  that  be  left  to  him."  On  the  9th  of 
September  his  friend  Melanchthon  had  published  theses 
in  which  he  said  that  it  was  not  heresy  if  one  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  transubstantiation,  and  in  a  letter  to  Staupitz, 
October  3rd  of  that  year  (1519)  Luther  indorses  his 
friend.  “You  have  seen  Philip's  theses,  and  though  you 
see  that  they  are  somewhat  audacious,  they  are  most 
true.  He  so  answers  that  it  was  to  all  of  us  what  it  is, — 
a  miracle.  If  Christ  deign,  he  will  surpass  many  Mar¬ 
tins,  a  most  tremendous  enemy  as  he  is  to  the  devil  and  to 
scholastic  theology :  he  knows  both  their  follies  and  the 


8.  Erl.  Ausg.  27.  25  f¥. 
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rock  of  Christ.  Therefore  powerful  shall  he  be  powerful 

(ideo  potens  poterit)  Amen.”" 

The  sermon  touches  the  question  of  withholding  the 
cup.  This  will  be  taken  up  in  a  Council.  Still  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  very  external,  and  he  recalls  what  he  has  said  on 
baptism  that  immersion  is  more  fit  than  pouring  because 
it  corresponds  more  to  the  completeness  of  the  sign.  He 
will  not  say  that  one  kind  is  not  enough,  and  reminds 
himself  of  the  words  of  Augustine  that  one  can  receive 
the  sacrament  by  faith  alone,  without  teeth  or  stomach. 
As  to  whether  the  sacrament  is  a  sacrifice  Luther  says 
nothing  in  this  sermon. 

In  some  theses  published  February  13th,  1520,  Luther 
says  that  the  thing  chiefly  necessary  for  the  sacrament  i:5 
infused  faith  (fides  infusa).  Acquired  faith  is  decep¬ 
tive,  but  a  faith  worked  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  that  with 
which  the  divine  word  of  promise  and  sacrament  is  re¬ 
ceived.  He  also  says  that  none  of  the  seven  sacraments 
receive  this  name  in  Scripture,  and  corrects  sacramen- 
ttcwi  in  Vulgate  of  Ephesians  5 132  to  TYiystcTiuTyi.  In  a 
letter  to  Spalatin  December  13th,  1519,  he  says  he  can 
accept  no  sacrament  for  which  there  is  not  an  expressed 
divine  promise  attached,  on  which  one  can  exercise  faith, 
for  without  the  word  of  the  one  promising  and  the  faith 
of  the  one  receiving,  nothing  is  possible  between  God  and 
us.  They  have  fabled  about  the  seven  sacraments.  In 
the  same  letter  he  answers  Spalatin  on  the  office  of  priest. 
Such  offices  are  only  ceremonalia.  According  to  I  Peter 
2:5,  9,  and  Revelation  5:9,  all  Christians  are  priests; 
ministerial  and  lay  priests  are  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  serve  in  sacrament  and  word.  In  every¬ 
thing  else  they  are  alike.  He  does  not  know  how  it  ever 
came  about  that  orders  received  the  name  of  a  sacrament. 

In  July  1520  Luther  came  out  with  another  sermon 

(SCTWlOfl  VOTl  d&TYl'  NgUCTI  T GStCLTYlGTlt ,  ddS  ist  171  d6T  hciH- 
gen  Messe)  which  carried  his  Reformation  views  farther 
still.  He  says  that  in  the  words  of  institution  (Luke 
22:19,  20,  Matthew  26:26  ff.)  Christ  has  left  a  testament 

9.  Luther’s  Briefe,  ed.  DeWette,  2.  341-2;  Smith,  Luther’s  Cor¬ 
respondence  I.  220. 
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wherein  he  has  arranged  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  grace 
and  mercy  to  eternal  life,  and  for  a  sign  and  seal  of  that 
testament  he  has  left  instead  of  letter  seal  his  body  and 
blood  under  bread  and  wine.  And  where  this  faith  goes 
rightly,  the  heart  becomes  happy  and  melts  in  God’s  love, 
and  there  follows  thanksgiving,  on  account  of  which  the 
m.ass  was  called  in  Greek  Eucharistia.  The  decisive  fac¬ 
tor  for  Luther  now  is  the  Words  of  Institution  and  the 
reference  of  the  sacrament  to  the  death  of  Christ  which 
founds  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  great  principle  is  : 
“The  nearer  our  Mass  is  to  the  first  Mass  of  Christ  the 
better  it  is,  and  the  farther  away  it  is  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  !  Bread  and  wine  are  seals  and  true  signs ;  un¬ 
der  them  are  the  true  body  and  blood.  There  is  much 
more  in  the  words  or  in  the  testament  than  in  signs  or  in 
sacrament,  and  with  these  alone  one  can  be  saved  with¬ 
out  the  latter.  In  fact  one  already  enjoys  the  sacrament 
when  one  feeds  and  strengthens  himself  in  the  words 
and  oath  of  Christ.  But  faith  in  Christ  who  once  lived 
in  the  flesh  should  be  much  strengthened  by  the  external 
signs  and  by  the  bodily  seeing  and  receiving  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  For  we  poor  men,  because  we  live  in  the  five 
senses,  must  have  an  external  sign,  besides  the  Word,  on 
which  we  can  hold  and  come  together ;  still  the  same  sign 
IS  a  sacrament,  that  is,  it  is  an  external  thing,  and  yet  has 
and  signifies  a  spiritual  thing,  the  one  for  the  bodily  eyes, 
the  other  for  the  eyes  of  the  heart  (pp.  146-8) .  We  can¬ 
not  say  therefore  that  the  sacrament  is  superfluous  any 
more  than  preaching,  for  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  most  wholesome,  for  in  addition  to  the 
word  or  preaching  we  need  divine  words  or  signs  to 
Strengthen  our  faith,  so  that  we  can  overcome  sin,  suf¬ 
fering,  death  and  hell  (pp.  166-7).  And  that  is  enough 
cause  why  we  should  hold  the  mass,  because  God  has  in¬ 
stituted  it  (166).  For  a  worthy  and  saving  reception  of 
the  sacrament  there  must  be  a  strong,  happy  faith  in  the 
word  of  the  testament  and  its  content  (p.  151).  “Christ 
has  given  us  in  short  form  the  whole  Gospel  in  the  words 


10.  Erl.  Ausg.  27.  143. 
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of  this  sacrament  or  testament ;  for  the  Gospel  is  nothing 
else  than  a  proclamation  of  divine  grace  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  Christ’s  sufferings  endured  for  us”  (p. 
167).  Here  the  idea  of  communion  retreats  and  that 
of  salvation  through  Christ  steps  forward.  And  this  in 
the  first  instance  not  in  the  sacrament  itself,  but  in  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  Christ.  We  should  preach 
the  love  and  grace  of  Christ,  so  that  we  shall  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  love  and  hope  toward  him,  and  thus  proclaim  his 
death.  Faith  should  make  us  happy  and  create  free  love 
to  Christ  by  which  we  begin  with  pleasure  to  lead  a  right 
good  life.  At  the  same  time  Christians  should,  since 
they  come  together  at  worship  and  at  mass,  stimulate 
each  other  to  faith  with  his  example,  prayer,  praise  and 
thanks.  In  the  mass  Christ  has  settled  for  all  Christen¬ 
dom  a  single  and  simple  way,  “In  order  to  prepare  for 
himself  an  acceptable  and  beloved  people,  who  are  unit¬ 
edly  bound  to  each  other  by  love.” 

In  this  sermon  he  does  not  attack  transubstantiation, 
but  says  that  the  true  body  and  blood  are  under  the  bread 
and  wine.  He  is  a  little  sharper  on  withdrawing  the 
cup,  though  he  says  more  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
words  than  on  the  signs.  He  would  also  like  to  know 
who  gave  the  papal  authorities  the  power  to  take  away 
the  cup,  and  says  that  they  might  as  well  take  the  other 
also  and  leave  the  empty  monstrance  as  a  sanctuary  to 
be  kissed  (27,  168).  He  repudiates  now  the  Catholic 
idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass  and  says  that  that 
idea  is  one  of  the  worst  abuses.  In  the  apostolic  times 
Christians  brought  together  food,  clothes  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  things  and  distributed  them  at  the  Supper  to  the 
needy,  and  the  apostles  blessed  these  offerings  with 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  These  are  the  true  sacrifices 
of  the  mass.  There  is  no  offering  to  God  or  sacrifice  in 
the  mass,  says  Luther,  but  a  testament,  not  an  office,  work 
or  service,  but  rather  a  benefit,  enjoyment,  and  gain  on 
our  part.  We  can  offer  ourselves  to  God  and  all  that  we 
have  in  diligent  prayer,  and  also  praise  and  thanks  for 
the  grace  and  mercy  promised  to  us  in  the  sacrament; 
and  even  these  offerings,  continues  Luther,  we  offer  not 
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to  God  directly,  but  lay  them  upon  Christ  and  let  him 
offer  them  as  our  mediator  and  priest.  We  can  make 
them  outside  of  the  mass,  and  they  therefore  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  its  essence,  but  they  become  stronger  and  more 
acceptable  in  the  congregation,  where  one  member 
stimulates  another.  Finally,  he  says,  that  Christ  him¬ 
self  is  the  true  offering  or  sacrifice.  I  offer  him,  in  that 
I  desire  and  believe  that  he  accepts  my  praise  and  prayer, 
and  brings  these  to  God  through  himself,  and  he  gives  me 
this  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  as  a  sign  that  he  does 
this.  ‘‘Each  one’s  own  faith,— that  is  the  true  priestly 
office  by  which  Christ  is  offered  to  God;  and  is  at  the 
same  time  (that  is,  each  believer),  a  spiritual  priest  be¬ 
fore  God.”  As  to  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory,  Luther 
neither  denies  nor  affirms  these,  but  says:  “Custom 
here,  custom  there,  God’s  Word  must  go  before  and  re¬ 
mains  firm  that  the  mass  is  nothing  else  than  a  testament 
and  sacrament  of  God.”  But  the  common  prayer  in  the 
mass  is  highly  praised,  “So  that  the  souls  in  purgatory 
are  easily  loosed,  and  innumerable  blessings  follow,”  for 
faith  can  “do  all  things  in  heaven,  earth,  hell  and  purga¬ 
tory.” 

This  famous  sermon  contains  the  most  spiritual  con¬ 
ception  Luther  ever  mounted  up  to  on  the  Supper.  Its 
ethical  and  religious  value  as  a  means  of  communion  with 
Christ,  with  his  people,  to  inflame  toward  love  and 
strengthen  that  faith  which  alone  overcomes  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil, — and  yet  not  in  itself  essential  if 
the  faith  is  there, — ^this  was  a  revolutionary  overturning 
of  the  mechanicalness  of  medisevalism  in  regard  to  sac¬ 
raments.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  As 
Graebke  says :  “There  was  not  merely  a  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  modified  in  some  points  from  the  old,  but 
a  perfectly  new  and  definite  one  is  put  in  its  place,  after 
a  total  breach.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  wonderful 
with  what  energy  and  elasticity  of  thought  Luther  went 
through  in  such  a  short  time  such  an  extraordinary  revo¬ 
lution  (Umschwung),  while  at  the  same  time  his  inter¬ 
est  in  this  most  significant  year  of  his  life  (1520)  was 
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fastened  predominantly  on  other  fields."^  The  chief 
significance  of  this  sermon  for  the  sacrament  is  that  the 
latter  offers  through  the  word  of  institution  as  a  last  tes¬ 
tament  of  Christ  an  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
brought  to  our  senses  by  the  external  service,  so  that  our 
faith  thus  strengthened  can  appropriate  that  forgiveness. 
The  Supper  really  takes  the  place  therefore  of  absolution 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  Or  as  Graebke  briefly  and 
correctly  sums  up  (p.  39)  the  message  of  this  sermon: 
The  chief  thing  (res)  of  the  sacrament  is  the  new  testa¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  promised  by  Christ 
in  his  testament.  This  lies  before  us  in  the  Word  of  the 
Supper  and  is  appropriated  by  faith  directed  to  it.  Body 
and  blood  (not  mere  bread  and  wine)  serve  as  signs  that 
the  forgiveness  promised  in  the  Word  of  the  Supper  is 
guaranteed ;  for  they  are  confirming  signs  that  the  death 
of  Christ  necessary  for  making  valid  the  testament  has 
actually  taken  place. 

In  his  treatise  De  Captivitate  Bahylonica  (1520)  we 
And  the  same  doctrine  as  in  the  above  sermon.  Here  also 
is  the  Catholic  sacrifice  idea  denied,  and  the  Supper  is 
emphasized  as  a  gift  of  God  to  us,  a  means  of  grace,  the 
thing  (res)  being  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  assured  in  the 
Words  of  Institution.  This  blessing,  however,  is  not 
there  only,  but  it  is  the  content  of  the  divine  Word  gen¬ 
erally,  so  that  the  Words  of  Institution  can  be  looked  upon 
as  a  short  sum  of  the  Gospel."-  Preaching  can  also  be  the 
proclamation  of  the  same,  and  has  therefore  the  same 
content  as  the  sacrament.  The  Word  of  God  is,  then,  the 
one  necessary  means  of  grace.  'The  Word  of  God  is  the 
first  of  all,  which  followed  by  faith,  faith  by  love,  and 
love  then  makes  every  good  work”  (p.  38)  : — which  may 
be  taken  as  a  classic  expression  of  Luther's  faith.  The 
Supper  is  the  testament,  the  promise  of  the  remission  of 
sins,  which  came  in  force  by  the  death  of  the  Testator, 
and  is  more  important  than  the  sign,  which,  however,  is 
a  part  of  it  by  the  divine  ordinance.  The  sacrament  is 

11.  Die  Konstruktion  der  Abendmahlslehre  Luther’s  in  ihrer 
Entwicklung  dargestellt,  Lpz. :  Deichert,  1908,  p.  29. 

12.  Op.  var.  arg.  5.  54. 
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different  from  preaching  in  that  the  forgiveness  is 
brought  to  us  in  a  bodily  way  opened  to  the  senses  to  those 
who  receive  it  by  faith,  but  only  to  those,  as  others  re¬ 
ceive  the  sacrament  to  their  condemnation  (p.  54) . 

It  should  also  be  said  that  from  now  on — whatever  his 
previous  opinion — the  famous  passage  in  John  6,  about 
eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Luther  not  of  the  Supper  but  of  that  spirit¬ 
ual  partaking  of  Christ  open  to  anyone  at  any  time  by 
faith,^^  a  fact  of  tremendous  significance  in  the  history  of 
theology. 

While  previously  the  death  of  Christ  was  taken  for 
granted  as  the  thing  which  gave  validity  to  the  blessings 
of  the  sacrament,  its  atoning  value  was  not  specially 
brought  in  in  this  connection.  This  was  now  done  in 
the  second  part  of  his  treatise,  Vom  Missbrauch  der  Messe 
(1521-2).  The  forgiveness  can  be  granted  to  the  be¬ 
lieving  communicant,  not  only  because  of  Christas  death, 
but  because  that  death  was  of  a  reconciling  quality.  So 
for  the  first  time  in  Luther  Christ’s  death  has  an  inner 
relation  to  the  forgiveness  granted  in  the  Supper,  because 
it  grants  the  means  of  its  acquisition;  so  also  the  body 
and  blood  come  in  inner  relation  to  the  forgiveness,  be¬ 
cause  although  they  were  already  looked  upon  as  assur¬ 
ing  forgiveness  to  the  hesitating  conscience  of  the  repent¬ 
ant  sinner,  they  are  now  seen  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
this  because  they  are  the  same  substances  as  those  in 
which  Christ  won  forgiveness  in  his  death.^*  Here  also 
we  have  the  word  pledge  (pfand),  used  to  designate  the 
body  and  blood,  which,  however,  is  practically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  sign  and  seal,  and  is  used  by  Luther  in  two  ways : 
first,  the  flesh  and  blood  are  the  pledge,  seal  and  sign  of 
the  promise  made  by  Christ  in  his  death ;  and  second,  the 
Supper  as  a  w^hole  is  a  pledge,  seal  and  sign,  of  the  grace 
and  favor  of  God."^  He  emphasizes  in  this  pamphlet  for 
the  first  time  the  ^Take,  eat,  drink,”  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
tual  partaking,  and  says  there  is  no  mass  unless  the  priest 
really  breaks  and  divides  among  the  communicants.  He 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  22.  Cf.  Erl.  Ausg.  27.  73. 

14.  Erl.  Ausg.  28.  77. 

15.  Cf.  Graebke,  p.  41  ,and  note. 
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again  repudiates  the  Catholic  sacrificial  interpretation 
71,  tf^at  I  need  not  quote  (see  pp. 

There  IS  no  change  in  these  doctrinal  results  in  the  two 
pamphlets  in  1522  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  Wit¬ 
tenberg  troubles,  viz:  .4c^f  Sermonem  D.  M.  Luthers  von 
ihm  gepredigt  zu  Wittenberg  in  den  Fasten  (1522)  and 
Von  beider  Gestalt  des  Sacraments  zu  nehmen  und  ande- 
rer  Neuerung  (1622) While  the  partaking  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  in  both  kinds  rests  upon  Christ’s  command,  yet 
we  should  use  no  force  on  the  conscience  either  for  or 
against  the  cup.  Over  against  this  we  must  remember 
he  says,  that  the  Christian  is  not  made  on  account  of  the 
sacrament  but  the  sacrament  is  instituted  on  account  of 
the  Christian.  God’s  Word  is  greater  than  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  Love  IS  a  thing  which  must  and  should  be.  But 
to  receive  the  sacrament  as  to  one  kind  or  another  (des 
Sakraments  Gestalt  entpfahen),  need  not  be,  but  one  can 
et  It  go,  and  hold  alone  to  the  Word.  For  Christ  has  not 
commanded  to  partake  of  the  sacrament.  He  has  set  it 
free  to  partake  who  there  wills ;  yet  also  that  he  take  both 
kinds  when  he  can.  Is  anyone  so  weak  however  that  he 
would  rather  keep  away  from  the  sacrament  ent-elv 
than  to  take  in  one  kind,  then  let  him  be  tolerated  and 
live  according  to  his  conscience.”'*  For  in  the  words  of 

tJlG  SECraiHGIlt  HgS  tllG  T3CW6r. 

Luther  had  broken  as  far  as  he  ever  broke 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine  ^if  the  Supper. 

How  do  the  nine  points  of  that  doctrine  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  look  now? 

(1) .  That  the  elements  are  transformed  as  to  their 

substance  into  body  and  blood  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
pcriptures. 

(2)  Even  if  they  were,  the  priest  is  not  necessarv 
ir  rather  at  bottom  there  are  no  priests  in  the  Catholic 
.ense  in  the  Church,  according  to  Christ,  as  all  beh«S-s 
lire  equally  priests  unto  God. 

I  (3).  Christians  w'ho  receive  worthily  the  bodv  cf 
Arist  are  built  up  in  piety,  and  the  Supper  is  thus  the 
I6.  28.  202-85.  17.  28.  286.  ff.  18  28.  306. 
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supreme  means  of  Grace.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Word  is  greater,  because  the  Word  makes  it 
what  it  is,  and  he  who  receives  the  Word  without  the  sac¬ 
rament  receives  the  essential  thing. 

(4) .  But  so  far  as  a  benefit  from  the  sacrament  is 

concerned,  it  comes  from  actually  partaking.  Mere  at¬ 
tendance  at  mass  gives  no  sacramental  blessing. 

(5) .  But  such  a  sacramental  blessing  in  partaking 
does  not  work  ex  overe  operate,  by  inevitable  sequence 
(no  positive  barrier  interposing),  but  comes  out  through 
the  active  co-operation  in  faith  of  the  participant. 

(6) .  The  sacrament  is  not  a  sacrifice,  except  in  the 
sense  that  prayers,  gifts,  alms,  consecration  of  soul  are 

there  offered  to  God.  ,  , ,  *4. 

(7) .  This  sacrament  cannot  be  done  by  the  priest 

alone  without  worshippers,  but  it  is  a  service  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

(8)  .  No  claim  can  be  made  for  benefit  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  person  in  purgatory  by  the  mass  on  earth. 

(9) .  It  is  the  divine  intention  that  both  kinds  be  re¬ 
ceived*  (body  and  blood) ,  and  the  papal  Church  had  no 
right  to  withdraw  the  cup.  Still  salvation  is  not  boun 
up  with  either,  and  if  one  has  faith  he  may  receive  a 
blessing  with  only  one,  or,  in  fact,  with  neither.  (I  m^ig 
say  with  regard  to  the  cup  that  during  Luther’s  absence 
in  the  Wartburg,  Wittenberg  introduced  both  kinds. 
When  Luther  returned  this  was  still  allowed,  exceptions 
for  the  weak  being  granted  in  one  kind.  So  also  in  the 
Instructions  for  Visitors  in  Saxony  in  1528,  both  ways 
were  allowed,  body  and  blood  for  the  normal  believers, 
body  only  for  the  old-fashioned  Catholics, — an  exception 
that  was  taken  away  for  the  latter  in  1538.  When  a 
Church  still  kept  the  old  foimi,  the  understanding  be¬ 
liever  was  urged  to  take  in  one  kind  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  conscience,  or  to  hold  to  the  chief 

Word,  without  the  sacrament.  As  time  passed  Luther 
became  more  pronounced  on  the  Protestant  side,  an 
earnestly  detested  communion  in  one  kind) . 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  far  in  the  short  space  o 
four  or  five  years  Luther  had  advanced  beyond  the 
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Church  of  his  childhood.  Non-Lutheran  Protestants, 
who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  Luther's  mind,  and 
who  remember  only  the  dramatic  refusal  over  the  table 
in  Marburg,  think  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  Supper  as 
practically  a  Catholic,  not  much  better  than  Eck.  The 
sweeping  revolution  by  these  nine  points  in  such  a  con¬ 
servative  and  (in  some  respects)  narrow  mind  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  central  and  undisputed  in  Catholic  orthodoxy  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  history. 

As  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  sacrament  Graebke  has 
established  the  following,  history  of  Luther's  mind.  First, 
there  was  the  new  view  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  in 
which  on  account  of  faith  and  grace,  the  absolution  be¬ 
came  only  the  external  assurance  to  comfort  the  timid 
soul  already  forgiven  through  faith.  This  idea  was  car¬ 
ried  over  to  our  sacrament,  the  signs  of  which  partaken 
of  were  the  sensible  and  objective  pledges  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  sinner  saved  by  faith  that  God  was  gracious  to  him, 
and  thus  little  by  little  the  function  of  the  one  sacrament 
(penance)  was  taken  over  by  the  other  (Supper).  All 
the  time  the  old  scholastic  formula  of  sign  (signum)  and 
things  (res)  was  taken  for  granted.  By  1520  the  sign 
was  not  only  bread  and  wine  but  also  body  and  blood,  and 
the  thing  (res)  was  the  unity  of  believers  (1518),  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ  (1519),  and  the  new  testament 
assuring  forgiveness  of  sins  (1520).  As  to  the  relation 
of  sign  and  thing :  bread  and  wine  are  the  images  or  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  thing  (1518-19),  or  the  change  from  bread 
and  wine  into  body  and  blood  is  a  picture  of  our  change 
into  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ  (1519).  The  next  year 
(1520)  it  was  taught  that  the  bodj^  and  blood  support  the 
credibility  of  the  Word  containing  the  forgiveness  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  outward  signs  of  the  death  that  was 
necessary  for  the  legal  validity  of  the  testament  of 
Christ;  and  in  1521  they  do  this  same  because  they  are 
identical  with  the  means  through  which  the  forgiveness 
is  attained.  Finally,  the  partaking  of  the  sign  is  not 
necessary  for  the  appropriation  of  the  thing.  That  par¬ 
taking  is  demanded  only  in  1521,  and  then  on  external 
grounds,  not  on  grounds  that  are  a  part  of  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper.^^  In  1522  or  ’23  and 
following  years  there  was  a  reaction  toward  more  Catho¬ 
lic  views,  but  that  interesting  history  must  be  left  to  a 
separate  paper. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 
ig. 


Graebke,  lib.  cit,,  pp.  47-8. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DENOMINATIONAL  CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HOLMES  DYSINGER,  D.D. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  advocates  of  Church  union 
have  the  floor.  They  proclaim  their  propaganda  from 
the  housetops.  They  have  won  the  support  of  the  daily 
press  which  too  often  seeks  the  new  for  its  columns 
without  much  effort  to  discover  the  true.  Many  of  the 
laity  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  have  been  inoculated 
with  this  idea,  and  thrust  it  into  the  foreground  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season.  Hence  we  are  not  oblivous  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  those  who  would  regard  the  public 
discussion  of  such  a  subject  as  ‘The  Development  of  De¬ 
nominational  Consciousness’'  as  untimely,  if  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  impertinence.  They  not  only  challenge  the  neces¬ 
sity,  but  deny  the  right  of  any  Christian  body  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  consciousness  that  particularizes  and  differentiates 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  A  few  pre¬ 
liminary  facts  will  give  our  point  of  view  and  in  part 
justify  our  temerity,  if  they  do  not  remove  prejudice. 

First,  the  Lutheran  Church  with  which  I  am  identified 
and  find  myself  in  heartiest  accord,  has  not  furnished 
many  advocates  for  the  organic  union  of  evangelical 
Christendom.  Not  that  her  representatives  are  opposed 
to  religious  union  that  is  Christian  and  practicable;  but 
because  her  conservatism  makes  her  slow  to  foster  new 
movements  that  are  of  doubtful  value  and  lequire  the 
sacrifice  of  all  historical  continuity  and  denominational 
individuality.  Under  such  conditions  she  realizes  that 
she  has  everything  to  lose  and  little  if  anything  to  gain. 
Christian  unity  she  advocates  and  fosters  with  all  the 
strength  and  prestige  of  her  great  numbers,  her  vast 
learning,  profound  piety  and  doctrinal  solidarity;  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints= 
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She  stated  the  fundamental  principle  of  Church  union  in 
the  very  beginning  of  her  existence,  when  she  declared 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  VII.,  ‘Tor  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  sufficient  to  agree  concerning 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.'' 

Secondly,  it  is  evident  to  all  those  who  reflect  that  much 
of  the  discussion  about  union  is  “a  lot  of  queer,  loose,  re¬ 
ligious  clatter.  *  *  *  It  is  all  voice  and  breath  spent  for 
nothing."  The  Baptist  Observer,  from  which  the  last 
two  sentences  are  quoted,  goes  on  to  say:  “If  other  de¬ 
nominations  want  union,  let  them  come  across.  Baptists 
stand  with  open  arms  and  hearts  to  receive  any  who  will 
come  across  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament.  From  that  ground  no  real  Baptist 
will  ever  depart."  So  think  the  rest,  though  many  are 
too  wary  to  say  so.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
Baptist  brother  and  many  of  the  advocates  in  his  denomi¬ 
nation  and  others  who  are  so  insistent  about  Church 
union  is  that  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  is  brutally 
frank  in  telling  it.  He  is  honest  and  truthful.  No  doubt 
many  on  the  other  side  are  just  as  honest  in  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  just  as  truthful  in  stating  what  they  believe, 
but  do  not  see  the  insurmountable  barriers  that  cross 
their  pathway.  But  it  is  difficult  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  among  these  enthusiasts  are  men  who  are  draw¬ 
ing  large  salaries  from  denomination!  sources  and  in 
their  affiliations  and  public  utterances  are  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  evangelical  faith.  On 
the  other  hand  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  advocacy  of  union  are  the  narrowest  in  their  sec¬ 
tarian  aims  and  practices,  and  the  most  unconscionable 
of  proselyters.  Instead  of  furthering  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  they  foster  bitter 
partisanship.  Where  such  a  spirit  and  such  practices 
prevail,  unity  is  impossible  and  all  efforts  at  organic 
union  are  farcical  and  hypocritical.  It  is  within  the 
sphere  of  unsanctified  human  nature  that  Christianity 
finds  its  greatest  hindrance  to  the  realization  of  that  one¬ 
ness  in  Christ  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Church. 
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It  requires  further  notice  that  current  views  of  Church 
union  rest  upon  an  inadequate  foundation.  Emphasis  is 
put  upon  the  external  and  formal  instead  of  the  internal 
and  vital.  It  often  has  for  its  chief  argument  a  larger 
congregation  and  bigger  salary  so  as  to  command  a  man 
for  the  pulpit  who  will  draw  the  crowd  and  furnish  a  bet¬ 
ter  ‘‘show.’’  The  spirit  and  breadth  of  the  Gospel  are 
acking.^  The  unity  of  spirit  that  contemplates  diversity 
of  administration,  function  and  operation  is  in  large 
measure  lost  sight  of.  In  short  any  form  of  union  that 
Ignores  the  element  of  liberty,  both  denominational  and 
individual,  will  lack  the  reach  of  the  Gospel  and  check  the 
unfolding  powers  of  the  souL  But  wherever  this  princi- 
pie  is  correctly  apprehended  and  consistently  applied,  it 
guarantees,  not  organic  union,  but  what  is  of  incalculably 
more  value,  Christian  unity  with  denominational  diver- 
sity  in  entire  consistency  with  the  fine  idealism  of  true 
Christianity.  This  makes  Christ  the  center,  and  oneness 
in  him  the  controlling  principle  of  conduct  and  determi- 
native  of  our  relations  to  one  another  as  individuals  and 
as  Christian  organizations.  It  recognizes  the  double 
truth  taught  by  Christ  respecting  our  relation  to  Him 
and  to  one  another  in  our  work  for  Him.  In  reference 
to  the  foimier  he  says:  “He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me.”  (Matt  12:30;  Lk.  11:23).  But  concern¬ 
ing  the  latter  He  says  to  His  disciples  who  had  forbidden 
one  who  was  casting  out  demons,  because  he  was  not  of 
their  company,  “Forbid  him  not;  for  he  that  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you.”  (Lk.  9 :50) .  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  tnat  one  is  either  against  Christ  or  us,  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  does  not  subscribe  to  our  shibboleths.  He 
is  still  under  the  banner  of  Immanuel,  though  he  belong 
to  another  division  of  the  Christian  hosts.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  inculcated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  writing  to  the 
Romans  (12:4,  5)  ;  also  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  (12:  4-31).  He  makes  it  plain  that  diversities  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  service  do  not  destroy  the  true  unity  in  Christ. 
Nor  need  that  oneness  be  even  strained  through  differ- 
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ences  in  organization  for  fulfilling  the  same  or  different 
functions. 

Two  things  necessarily  follow  from  this  principle  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Christ  and  elaborated  by  Paul.  The  first  is 
that  we  must  accord  to  others  in  Christ  the  same  liberty 
that  Christ  granted  them,  and  that  we  claim  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  second  is  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  liberty 
we  dare  not  lose  sight  of  our  oneness  in  Christ  in  our  zeal 
for  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth  and  our  duty  re¬ 
specting  it.  If  these  two  ideas  become  ruling  principles 
of  conduct  in  our  relations  to  all  who  are  of  the  Christian 
name  and  faith,  Christian  unity  will  prevail  and  organic 
union  will  be  superfluous.  Polemics  will  give  way  to 
Irenics,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  schools  as  well. 
Proselytism  will  cease  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  prose- 
lyter  will  receive  merited  contempt  in  every  Christian 
community. 

On  the  other  hand  this  will  not  forbid  a  legitimate  de¬ 
nominational  consciousness.  Indeed  it  is  required  in 
every  branch  of  the  Church  that  has  a  mission  and  fulfils 
it.  Each  denomination  constitutes  a  social  unit  work¬ 
ing  for  an  end  along  lines  more  or  less  clearly  defined  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  conception  of  truth,  central  and  vital  to 
man’s  salvation  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  All  agree  that  it  is  unethical  as  well  as 
unchristian  to  develop  a  type  of  religious  consciousness 
that  has  nothing  essential  or  vital  to  contribute  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Christianity  and  its  embodiment  in  the 
life  and  character  of  men.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
Church  that  has  such  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  the  time  is  bound  by  loyalty  to  what  she  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  truth  to  publish  her  convictions  before  a 
gainsaying  world,  or  even  a  Church  that  accepts  only  a 
part  of  the  truth,  or  has  become  corrupt  and  turned  away 
from  the  truth.  Accordingly  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sign 
of  narrowness  or  bigotry  to  avow  even  in  our  own  times 
one’s  denominational  convictions.  There  are  occasions 
when  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  Honesty,  truthfulness  and 
loyalty  to  the  Christ  often  demand  such  avowal.  There 
are  times  when  one  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  cannot 
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and  dare  not  remain  quiet  even  in  the  presence  of  those 

who  make  the  largest  claims  to  being  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  legitimate 
denominational  consciousness  within  the  sphere  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christendom;  and  that  there  is  a  distinct  and 
true  Lutheran  consciousness  in  our  congregations,  synods 
and  Church  schools,  or  ought  to  be.  We  start  with  a 
fact,  namely,  that  a  large  number  of  the  professed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ  accept  the  name  Lutheran,  and  are,  in 
so  far  at  least,  distinguished  from  other  Christians  that 
have  taken  other  names,  such  as  Presbyterian,  Metho¬ 
dist,  etc.,  to  the  remote  terminus.  These  various  and 
separate  organizations  attest  distinctions  that  are  not  on 
the  suiface,  and  do  not  consist  merely  or  chiefly  in  names 
and  external  relations.  One  brought  up  as  a  Lutheran, 
and  especially  where  the  Lutheran  apprehension  of  the 
Gospel  is  clearly  set  forth  and  Lutheran  usages  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  may  not  be  able  to  express  the  difference  in  words, 

but  will  feel  it — have  a  distinct  consciousness  of  it _ 

when  he  attends  a  service  conducted  according  to  the 
forms  of  another  denomination;  sometimes  indeed  when 
he  enters  the  Church,  though  there  be  no  services  in 
progress.  Ministers  often  have  these  differences  thrust 
into  the  foreground  of  consciousness,  not  simply  as  they 
find  expression  in  the  order  of  worship  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  evident  to  every  observer,  but  especially  in  the 
homiletical  treatment  oi  the  scripture  chosen  for  a  text, 
in  the  form  and  content  of  the  prayer  and  the  keynote 
of  the  preacher’s  theology  as  set  forth  in  his  sermon. 
Accordingly  that  particular  type  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness  that  distinguishes  the  Lutheran  Church  from 
other  communions  is  rooted  in  distinctive  doctrines  and 
usages  and  a  characteristic  type  of  piety.  Our  separate 
organization  must  rest  upon  and  give  expression  to  these 
distinctions  or  we  stand  before  the  Christian  world  justly 
condemned  for  maintaining  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

If  it  be  asked  how  a  legitimate  denominational  consci¬ 
ousness  can  be  developed  in  our  congregations  and  syn¬ 
ods  it  will  at  once  be  agreed  that  this  work  lies  in  the  first 
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instance  with  the  ministers  and  especially  with  the  theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  in  which  our  pastors  get  their  train¬ 
ing.  From  whatever  source  the  initiative  comes  this 
feeling  must  not  only  find  expression  in  the  pulpit,  but 
must  permeate  the  congregation,  shape  the  policies  of  the 
synod,  and  be  the  animating  spirit  of  the  schools  of  the 
Church.  Only  under  such  circumstances  can  our  Church 
fulfil  her  mission  and  justify  her  existence  as  a  separate 
organization  within  the  body  of  Christendom.  More¬ 
over  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance  that  the  development  of  a  distinct  denomina¬ 
tional  consciousness  be  not  one-sided,  but  symmetrical 
and  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  and  purpose^  of 
Christianity.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
there  are  certain  prereQuisites  that  must  receive  recogni¬ 
tion  and  consideration. 

First,  there  must  be  a  clear  apprehension  and  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  what  we  hold  in  common  with  all 
Protestantism  and  Christendom.  This  is  frequently  ig¬ 
nored  and  practically,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  denied. 
But  wherever  men  acknowledge  God  as  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  Sanctifier  and  one  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  there  is  to  be  found  a  common  basis,  and  besides, 
many  less  fundamental  truths  upon  which  the  Christian 
world  are  one.  This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
our  zeal  for  our  own  distinctive  tenets  and  usages.  How¬ 
ever  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  would  confine  its  doctri¬ 
nal  development  to  what  is  com.mon  to  Christendom  or 
Protestantism,  would  have  little  room  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  denominational  consciousness,  even  if  it  had 
an  excuse  for  being.  That  which  has  been  believed  and 
taught  by  all,  always  and  everywhere  must  receive  due 
attention,  if  we  would  escape  a  one-sided  development. 

Secondly,  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  central  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  a  Church 
be  clearly  drawn.  The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  exalt 
any  one  doctrine  or  usage  and  make  that  her  badge ^  of 
distinction.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith  alone  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  though  it  were  the 
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distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  distin¬ 
guished  it  from  the  rest  of  Protestantism.  But  few  of 
the  Christian  name  and  faith  are  so  limited  in  their 
knowledge  of  Christian  teaching  and  experience  as  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  is  the  common 
possession  of  Evangelical  Christendom.  The  particular 
feature  of  this  doctrine,  apart  from  its  first  proclamation 
by  Luther,  that  makes  it  distinctive  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  its  mode  of  apprehension  as  central  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  theological  system.  It  presupposes  and  implies 
all  the  other  factors  that  enter  into  what  is  denominated 
Lutheranism.  Man’s  sin,  God’s  holiness,  Christ’s  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  Spirit  working 
through  Word  and  Sacrament — all  essential  to  a  correct 
conception  of  Lutheranism — are  included  in  the  proper 
apprehension  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  though  common 
to  Protestantism,  has  a  different  place  in  Lutheranism 
from  what  it  can  have  in  a  denomination  that  makes  a 
particular  mode  of  administration  as  the  only  genuine 
and  valid  form  of  baptism,  or  a  certain  method  of  conver¬ 
sion,  or  type  of  holiness,  or  order  of  the  ministry,  or 
some  special  theor>^  respecting  the  Millenium,  or  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  or  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  after  death,  or  the  Sabbath,  as  its  badge  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  easy  to  label  such  organizations.  One 
feature  distinguishes  them.  Not  so  Lutheranism.  Its 
central  doctrine  is  justification  by  faith  alone.  But  the 
Lutheran  Church  does  not  arrogate  to  herself  what  be¬ 
longs  to  Protestantism,  only  puts  in  the  center  w^hat  be¬ 
longs  there.  This  fact  must  be  correctly  apprehended, 
if  we  would  develop  a  true  Lutheran  consciousness  within 
our  congregations  and  synods. 

Thirdly,  another  prerequisite  to  this  development  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  truth  in  life  and  character  and  its 
verification  in  experience.  Lutheranism  is  not  a  mere 
system  of  truth  or  mode  of  worship.  It  is  fundamentally 
a  specific  form  of  Christian  life.  It  is  “a  mode  of  view¬ 
ing  and  receiving  and  living  the  truths  of  Christianity; 
or  rather,  of  viewing  and  receiving  and  living  in  mysti- 
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cal  union  with  Him  who  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
these  truths.’^  Hence  its  fullest  expression  is  found  only 
where  its  principles  are  embodied  in  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter.  As  Paul’s  most  profound  teachings  set  forth  the 
experience  of  his  own  soul,  and  answered  the  questions 
that  pressed  for  solution  in  his  own  mind,  as  Luther’s 
struggle  in  his  own  soul  in  the  monastery  at  Erfurt  to 
gain  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  fitted  him  to  be¬ 
come  the  hero  of  the  Reformation,  because  he  had  verified 
the  truth  of  its  principles  in  his  own  experience  and  em¬ 
bodied  them  in  his  own  life,  so  must  everyone  who  would 
understand  Lutheranism  and  teach  it  most  effectively  to 
others,  verify  it  in  experience  to  his  own  consciousness, 
and  thus  have  within  himself  the  indubitable  evidence  of 
its  truth.  This  will  put  the  stamp  of  reality  upon  what 
is  professed  and  taught— a  quality  that  is  demanded  to¬ 
day  for  everything  that  is  presented  to  men  for  accept¬ 
ance,  and  especially  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  It  pro¬ 
duces  conviction  and  begets  earnestness;  while  earnest¬ 
ness  in  turn  gives  power  in  the  presentation  of  truth. 
Nothing  is  more  needed  in  the  pulpit  to-day  than  the 
conviction  of  the  absolute  reality  and  the  sunreme  im¬ 
portance  of  the  message  the  preacher  has  to  proclaim. 
This  can  be  attained  alone  through  experience.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  bringing  every  truth  to  this  test  and  liv¬ 
ing  what  we  profess  to  believe  and  teach. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  already 
that  what  is  distinctive  must  be  inculcated  in  due  pronor- 
tion  and  with  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  of  love.*  A 
justifiable  denominational  consciousness  will  be  discrimi¬ 
nating  but  charitable,  maintaining  its  own  with  all  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  cheerfully  according  to  others  the  same 
right.  Whether  it  be  before  the  congregation  or  the 
catechetical  class  or  the  Sunday  School,  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  central  and  common  truth  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  chiefly  from  the  positive  side  with  no  more  labels 
than  are  necessary  to  clear  discrimination  and  accurate 
presentation. 

What  then  are  some  of  these  distinctive  features  that 
must  be  apprehended,  embodied  and  inculcated  in  order 
to  develop  a  true  Lutheran  consciousness  in  individuals. 
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congregations,  schools,  and  synods  ?  Limited  space  will  al¬ 
low  only  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  factors  that  enter 
into  our  denominational  consciousness.  We  note  a  few 
of  doctrinal  significance. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  distinguished  from  other  Pro¬ 
testant  communions  by  her  conception  of  the  Person  and 
work  of  Christ.  This  distinction  is  so  purely  theologi¬ 
cal  and  doctrinal  that  it  can  be  but  rarely  used  to  edifica¬ 
tion  in  pulpit  discussion,  or  the  private  instruction  of  the 
laity.  For  ministers  however  whether  it  be  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  as  individual  pastors,  or  collectively  as  a  synod,  it 
is  very  important  that  this  truth  be  grasped  clearly  and 
firmly.  It  is  the  heart  of  Lutheran  theology.  “Luth¬ 
eran  theology  is  not  only  Christocentric,  but  it  is  through¬ 
out  nothing  but  Christology.  It  knows  no  revelation, 
but  that  given  in  Christ.  The  Holy  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  it  accepts  as  authoritative  only  upon  the  Word  of 
Christ.  Apologetics  starts  with  the  proof  of  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  attributes  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Trinity  it  has  nothing  to  say  except  as  they  are 
received  in  and  through  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  sin  it 
learns  in  its  full  significance  only  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  as  estimated  from  the  standpoint  of 
Redemption.  *  *  ^  If  Christology  is  thus  the  center,  the 
center  of  Christology  is  Christ’s  office  as  priest,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  completed  redemption  through  His  vica¬ 
rious  satisfaction.  In  Word  and  Sacraments  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  means  whereby  the  fruits  of  this  satisfaction 
are  applied.  The  distinction  between  Law  and  Gospel, 
drawn  with  a  clearness  and  fullness  that  may  be  searched 
for  elsewhere  in  vain,  has  the  same  explanation.  The 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  to  it  the  solution  of  all  the  other 
doctrines.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human,  un¬ 
changed  and  unconfused,  and  yet  the  one  penetrating  and 
energizing  the  other,  pervades  the  entire  system.  This 
belongs  to  the  doctrines  of  Inspiration,  Providential  Con¬ 
currence,  Faith,  Mystical  Union,  the  Word,  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  and  Prayer  as  well  as  Christology.”  When  we 
claim  that  we  are  justiffed  by  faith  alone,  we  mean  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  that  we  are  justified  by  Christ  alone. 
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through  faith  which  clings  to  Christ  as  Savior.  If 
there  are  profound  mysteries  in  our  Church's  treatment 
of  Christology,  it  is  because  of  the  mystery  of  all  mys¬ 
teries  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  whom  we  worship  as 
true  God  and  true  man  from  henceforth  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable,  and  whose  humanity  shares  in  the  infi¬ 
nite  glory  and  majesty  of  His  divinity.  The  Lutheran 
Church  puts  no  limitations  to  the  extent  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  teaching  that  it  was  made  not  only  for  all  men,  but 
for  all  sins.  The  only  limitation  that  is  recognized  is 
that  of  the  enjojonent  of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement, 
when  some  for  whom  Christ  died  perish  through  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  proffered  grace.  One  need  know  but  lit¬ 
tle  theology  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  is  distinctively 
Lutheran.  Indeed  it  is  in  large  part  the  special  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  theological  science.  At 
this  point  two  facts  of  practical  bearing  come  into  view, 
(1)  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Per¬ 
son  and  Work  of  Christ  in  order  to  counteract  the  cur¬ 
rent  rationalism  in  the  interpretation  of  His  Person  that 
would  reduce  Him  to  the  category  of  mere  man;  and  (2) 
the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  work  of  the  Divine-hu¬ 
man  Person  in  making  atonement  for  sin  to  stay  the  tide 
of  work-righteousness  that  is  flooding  the  Church  at  the 
present  time.  This  subtle  error  dominates  the  modern 
pulpit  widely  and  quiets  the  conscience  of  the  pew  to  the 
detriment  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Church.  The  in¬ 
culcation  of  that  form  of  Christology  and  Soteriology  for 
which  the  Lutheran  Church  stands  will  furnish  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  the  subtle  poison  of  rationalism  that  has  in¬ 
fected  so  large  a  portion  of  Protestantism. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  distinguished  from  her  sister 
denominations  by  her  conception  of  the  Means  of  Grace 
as  the  ordinary  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Means  of  Grace  have 
been  instituted  to  the  end  that  God  may  thereby  bestow 
upon  us  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  and  the  gift  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Man  cannot  devise  such  means;  God  alone  can 
give  them.  The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  a  clear  and 
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scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Means  of  Grace.  In  other  com- 
mumons,  and  indeed  not  infrequently  in  our  own  Church 
we  hear  of  this  exercise  or  that  discipline  as  a  Means  of 
Grace.  In  our  college  days  a  student  wrote  an  article  for 

established  College  Monthly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Study  as  a  Means  of  Grace.’^  The  Faculty  Edi- 
or  was  putting  up  window  shades  when  the  article  was 
submitted  to  his  inspection.  He  glanced  at  the  first  point 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  study  gives  employment  to 
t  e  mind,  and  handed  the  manuscript  back,  remarking 
dryly  that  hanging  windowshades  gave  employment  to 
body  as  well  as  mind.  The  conception  of  the  means  of 
grace  as  held  by  many  is  not  any  more  distinct  and  ac¬ 
curate  than  that  of  the  college  boy  who  is  now  a  theolo- 
gian  and  preacher  of  some  distinction. 

Grace  IS  God’s  gift.  It  is  power  from  heaven.  Man 
cannot  dig  a  channel  and  say  that  the  grace  of  God  will 
ow  here.  It  is  the  height  of  presumption  to  claim  or 

•  j  ^3^3  sure  of  God’s  grace 

coming  to  us  only  through  the  channels  of  His  own  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  a  crude  and  confused  idea  of  the  nature 
of  grace  and  God’s  ordinances  and  institutions,  which 
leads  men  to  speak  of  anj'thing  that  they  may  think  help¬ 
ful  to  spiritual  life  and  groivth  as  a  means  of  grace.  The 
Bible  tells  of  only  three  things  through  which  God  has 
promised  to  confer  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  atoning  work- 
the  Word,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Luth- 
eran  Church  recognizes  the  special  and  peculiar  efficacv 
of  these  dmne  institutions.  It  is  a  misunderstandino-  of 
their  special  efficacy  and  divine  origin  that  leads  to  tLir 
confusion  with  things  that  are  merely  human  inventions, 
n  the  Lutheran  system  a  clear  distinction  is  maintained 
etween  what  God  gives  and  what  man  himself  does. 
Consequently  the  highest  value  is  put  upon  God’s  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  because  God  through  them  gives. 

leads  Lutherans  not  to  rely  upon  extraordinary  efforts 
0  a  special  class  to  stampede  men,  so  to  speak,  into  re¬ 
ligion  but  to  commit  all  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  operates 
upon  the  hearts  of  men  through  the  true  means  of  grace 
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and  brings  to  them  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  is  not 
maintained  or  thought  of  that  God  is  limited,  either  in 
His  power  or  the  means  He  uses,  except  in  so  far  as  He 
limits  Himself,  only  that  the  Word  and  Sacraments  are 
the  means,  according  to  His  promises,  through  which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  means  of  grace  and  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  them  as  instruments  the  Lutheran  Church 
sets  forth  one  of  her  distinguishing  features. 

Our  Church  is  further  distinguished  by  her  conception 
of  the  Word  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  grace,  but 
as  of  supreme  authority  and  efficacy  in  working  salva¬ 
tion.  She  bows  with  implicit  confidence  to  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  her  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice ,  and  however 
inexplicable  or  contradictory  some  of  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  therein  may  seem  to  human  reason,  the  fact  that 
they  are  God’s  Word  ends  all  controversy.  She  regards 
the  Scriptures  as  an  infallible  and  inerrant  guide  for  all 
of  the  purposes  for  which  God  has  given  us  a  revelation, 
and  in  their  faithful  use  humbly  expects  by  the  enlight¬ 
ening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  led  into  all 
truth.  In  no  particular  does  the  Lutheran  Church  stand 
in  more  complete  antithesis  to  the  whole  body  of  the  so- 
called  Reformed  branch  of  the  Church  than  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God.  With  the 
Lutheran  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are  final ,  with 
the  Romanist  the  Church  is  supreme,  but  with  the  Re¬ 
formed  the  reason  has  ultimate  authority.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  why  the  rationalistic  methods  of 
higher  criticism  have  made  no  serious  inroads  among 
those  who  have  held  to  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the 
Word,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  gain  a  foothold 
among  our  sister  denominations.  There  is  hardly  an¬ 
other  great  denomination  in  this  country  that  is  not 
honeycombed  with  this  subtle  error.  Wherever  it  has 
found  place  in  the  Lutheran  Church  it  has  come  about 
through  the  surrender  of  the  Lutheran  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  God’s  Word  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Re 
formed  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  reason. 

Our  Church  maintains  not  only  that  the  Word  of  God 
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IS  aiuhoritatiye  but  that  it  is  efficacious.  She  inculcates 
an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  inherent  power  of  the  Word 
ot  God,  recognizing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  in  the 
Word  and  operative  through  it.  She  makes  it  the  chi5 

Sr  Shfr®’  ^  fundamental 

because  she  realizes  that  there  is  in 
the  Word  itself  the  power  that  brings  grace  to  man  It 

God  H  ?s  Spirit  of 

the^Word  ofV^d  presence  of  the  Spirit  that 

me  word  of  God  is  living  and  efficacious  (Heb  4-121 

and  the  words  of  Christ  are  spirit  and  life  (Jna  4  ll  ’ 
rlrt  th  the  truth.  Thev  ex- 

Wold  of  GoTllT"  from  the 

God,  but  f.om  some  other  source.  They  fail  to 

ifiT w  'a®  P°-“'  of  the  Holy  SffiiS 

»  .he  ,vh..h  .h„s  b«„„e3  .he  pow„  „ 

Her  conception  of  the  Sacraments  is  another  distin 
guishing  feature  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Possibly  some 

01  claiming,  that  this  is  her  chief  distinctive  peculiar¬ 
ity.  It  IS  so  regarded  by  most  of  the  writers  for  the  re 
hgious  press  outside  our  own  denomination.  Some  vears 

terred  to  the  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  the 

a'^riquated,  one  from  which  the  great  body 

o1  S m  that  in  1  ievv 

™g  n  i?®  unquestionably 

Sion  to  iustifv  ® 

or  exposr  th?h  A  ‘^^'^riine  of  the  Sacraments 

pose  the  bad  logic  of  the  writer  of  the  ed^’torial _ 

toe  S  constitute  a  distinctive  fL- 

ture  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Article  IX.  of  the  Aue-s 

tS  a  means  through 

which  God  confers  grace;  that  the  person  baptized  hfl« 

redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness 

inf  AT,/'  benefit  of  baptism  is  available  for 

infants  as  well  as  adults. 

of  fh®  efficacy 

baptism.  It  is  a  sacrament,  that  is  a  rite  instituted 
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by  Christ  in  which  the  grace  of  the  New  Testament  is 
imparted  through  visible  elements.  ^  Baptism  confers 
something;  it  effects  something.  It  is  not  a  mere  sign 
emblem,  or  ceremony,  as  some  teach  and  many  believe. 
The  water  used  in  baptism  is  indeed  a  sign ; 
is  “not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  (1  e  . 
3*21)  *  but  the  whole  act  is  not  merely  a  sign.  o  as 
not  appointed  empty  signs  and  symbols  as  permanent 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  His  ordinances  give  what 
they  signify.  The  Word  of  God  effects  what  the  sound 
of  it  proclaims ;  so  the  Sacrament  effects  what  the  sign  o 
it  indicates.  Baptism  does  not  merely  symbolize  that  in 
some  other  way  and  by  some  other  means  the  benefits  of 
redemption  are  to  be  applied  to  a  person ;  but  it  is  itse 
a  divinely  appointed  means  of  applying  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  these  benefits.  The  person  receiving  baptism  is 
thereby  to  know  that  Christ  is  his  Redeemer,  w  ^ 
forgiven  his  sins,  placed  him  in  a  new  relation  to  God, 
and  given  him  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  power  of  a  nev/  life. 

The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  that  baptism  is  a  means 
of  grace  and  regeneration.  In  maintaining  this  doctrine 
she  differs  from  most  of  the  rest  of  Protestantism.  T  .e 
belief  is  entertained  by  many  that  baptism  does  not  really 
effect  anything  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  believer  To 
them  it  is  a  sign  and  nothing  more.  It  confers  nothing. 
This  is  the  belief  even  of  the  Baptists  who  make  so  much 
of  a  particular  mode  of  administration  and  of  the  consci¬ 
ous  intelligence  of  those  to  be  baptized  But  Jhe  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  teaches  that  baptism  is  really  what  St.  Paul 
calls  it  “the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  o 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  those  who  accept  her  teachings  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  really  imparts  the  power  of  a  new  life  to 
those  who  receive  it.  These  new  powers  are  appropri¬ 
ated  by  faith,  according  to  the  fundamental  P^ciples  of 
the  New  Testament  that  the  reception  of  spiritual  b.es 
ings  depend  on  faith.  If  the  Lutheran  conception  of 
baptism  has  been  correctly  apprehended  and  stated  L 
subject  requires  no  further  discussion  to  ’t  is 

one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Church  of  the  Re 

formation. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  distinguishes  the 
Lutheian  Church  in  the  thought  of  the  people  who  give 
attention  to  such  matters  more  than  any  other  single  doc¬ 
trine  defended  by  her  followers.  Indeed,  here  more 
than  at  any  other  point  the  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  Romanist,  Reformed  and  Lutheran  appears.  What 
the  Lutheran  will  accept  on  faith  because  it  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Reformed  must  understand  and  the  Romanist 
must  see.  We  need  not  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  taught 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  not  accepted  outside  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  any  large  extent,  if  at  all.  It  dif¬ 
fers  as  much  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Zwinglianism  that 
is  held  by  practically  all  Reformed  Protestantism  outside 
of  the  Anglican  Church  and  her  daughter,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  as  it  does  on  the  other 
hand  from  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  taught  and 
defended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  there  are 
those  of  the  Lutheran  name  who  do  not  accept  and  teach 
that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  means  of  grace  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  sense  of  that  expression,  we  do  not  say  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  the  name  they  have  taken,  but  we  do  say 
that  they  are  in  so  far  not  in  harmony  with  what  has  been 
the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  from  the  time  it  came 
into  existence.  For  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  she  “has 
rigidly  heid  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
institution,  finding  in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
the  surest  pledge  of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  heavenly  object  to  all 
communicants  the  seal  of  the  individualization  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  promise  of  the  Gospel,  made  in  the  divinely  an- 
pointed  words  which  accompany  the  distribution,  and  de¬ 
clare  that,  so  far  as  God’s  will  and  purpose  are  concerned 
the  benefits  of  Christ’s  death  belong  to  every  one  par¬ 
taking  of  the  consecrated  elements  and  that  which  they 
convey.”  Her  view  of  this  Sacrament  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  its 
inculcation  contributes  materially  to  the  development  of 
a  distinct  Lutheran  consciousness. 

The  individual,  congregation,  school,  or  synod  that 
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would  be  possessed  by  a  consciousness  that  is  character¬ 
istically  Lutheran  must  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone  as  cen¬ 
tral;  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  as  the  God-man 
and  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  sinful  men ;  of  the  means 
of  grace  as  the  ordinary  and  divinely  appointed  channels 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  upon  men ;  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  authoritative  and  efficacious  for  faith  and 
life,  and  of  the  Sacraments  as  well  as  the  Word  as  God’s 
specially  chosen  means  for  the  communication  of  His 
grace.  These  doctrines  as  viewed  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  differentiate  her  from  any  other  communion  of 
Christendom,  and  wherever  so  held  and  confessed  they  . 
tend  to  develop  a  distinctive  denominational  conscious- 
ness. 

To  distinctive  doctrines  must  be  added  distinctive 
usages  in  order  to  develop  a  distinctive  type  of  feeling 
and  life.  Respecting  usages  conservatism  has  character¬ 
ized  the  iuutheran  Church  in  all  her  history.  Radicalism 
has  never  gained  a  permanent  hold  anywhere  within  her 
boundary.  In  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Lutheran  movement  was  characterized  by 
conservative  tendencies  in  every  line.  No  innovations 
were  sought  after.  There  was  no  break  with  what  was 
right  and  true  in  the  past.  The  aim  of  Luther  and  those 
associated  with  him  was  “to  maintain  and  continue  the 
true  historical  development  of  the  Christian  life,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  false  and  unhistorical  development  with  which 
it  had  been  confused  and  intermingled  in  the  Church. 
They  appealed  at  every  step  to  tradition  whose  purity 
was  to  be  decided  by  its  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
God’s  word.  They  encouraged  no  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments.  They  v/ere  in  no  haste  to  reach  an  ideal  end. 
Their  sole  aim  was  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
hour.  Conservative,  sober,  discriminating,  they  tenaci¬ 
ously  adhered  to  every  bequest  of  the  past  which  was 
either  derived  from  God’s  Word  or  which  God’s  Word 
committed  to  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  They  refused  to 
break  with  the  settled  order  except  where  that  order  op¬ 
posed  itself  to  the  Gospel.”  They  were  unable  to  accept 
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or  identify  themselves  with  the  more  radical  movement 
that  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  because  in  their  opinion 
the  representatives  of  this  movement  were  unwarranted 
in  their  opposition  to  features  in  the  old  Church  that  were 
not  condemned  in  God’s  Word,  and  which  therefore  in¬ 
stead  of  being  rejected  were  to  be  retained.  The  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  has  thus  maintained  her  historical  continu¬ 
ity  as  well  as  avoided  the  errors  and  escaped  the  dangers 
that  have  more  than  once  threatened  the  life  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 

The  attitude  of  the  Lutheran  Church  toward  all  new 
movements,  whether  they  originated  within  or  without 
her  fold,  has  always  been  determined  by  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  that  governed  the  Reformers,  namely,  are  they  in 
line  with  a  legitimate  historical  development  of  the 
Church  s  life  and  spirit  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  with  the 
Gospel  or  in  antagonism  to  it?  Do  they  come  within  the 
sphere  of  faith  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation,  or 
do  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  are  they  to  be 
classed  among  the  things  that  are  indifferent?  These 
principles  have  often  been  regarded  as  hindering  rather 
than  helping  the  work  of  the  Church.  But  they  have  al¬ 
ways  justified  themselves  in  the  end.  To  true  progress 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  alive ;  but  to  spurious  claims  and 
false  developments  she  has  presented  a  solid  front.  When 
she  has  been  slow  to  abandon  her  historical  position  at 
the  command  of  fanaticism  or  doctrinal  laxity,  or  even 
at  the  risk  of  unpopularity,  sooner  or  later  she  has  seen 
her  own  principle  triumph  and  her  critics  turned  to  ad¬ 
mirers,  if  not  supporters  and  followers.  The  truth  of 
these  statements  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country  for  the  last  fifty  years  and  who  can  read  the  signs 
of  the  times.  The  progress  in  the  line  of  a  distinctive 
Lutheran  consciousness  has  been  so  marked  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  who  claims  the  Lutheran  name, 
who  would  attempt  to  defend  positions  and  practices, 
adopted  from  the  other  denominations  around  us,  and  all 
too  common  within  the  memory  of  many  still  living.  The 
advantageous  position  occupied  by  the  Lutheran  Church 
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to-day,  when  momentous  interests  are  at  stake — issues 
involving  the  foundations  of  our  faith — is  to  be  credited 
to  her  conservatism.  Her  systematic  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit  year  in  and  year  out, 
the  observance  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  that 
set  forth  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  redemption, 
a  liturgy  that  inculcates  the  truth  concerning  God^s  love, 
man's  need,  Christ's  atonement,  faith  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  faith, — these 
are  sources  of  power,  and  have  the  promise  and  potency 
of  things  to  come. 

This  conservative  tendency  affected  usages  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  externals  of  worship.  While 
these  things  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  indifferent,  her 
attitude  toward  past  development  in  the  rejection  of 
everything  that  is  contrary  to  the  Gospel  and  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  all  else  according  to  the  principles  of  good  order 
and  adaptation  to  the  edification  of  the  congregation,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  characteristic  that  is  at  once  distinctive  and  im¬ 
portant.  Whether  this  distinction  centers  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  furniture  and  its  arrangement,  or  the  forms  and 
order  of  worship,  or  even  the  garb  of  the  officiating  min¬ 
ister,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  if  we  wish  to 
develop  a  distinctive  Lutheran  consciousness.  These 
things  may  be  matters  of  relative  unimportance  to  the 
minister  who  knows  that  Lutheranism  does  not  center 
around  usages,  but  doctrine.  But  for  the  layman  it  is 
essentially  different.  He  finds  distinction  in  externals, 
leaving  those  that  require  close  reasoning  to  the  men  who 
are  trained  in  logical  precision.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
usages  become  of  so  much  importance  in  the  development 
of  a  denominational  consciousness.  In  these  matters  the 
laity  discriminate  readily,  and  follow  in  the  line  of  their 
training  cheerfully  j  while  others  they  will  not  follow. 
These  are  in  no  case  essential,  nor  should  they  be  insisted 
upon  as  such  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  make  their 
absence  essential  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  the 
adiaphora.  Such  illogical  reasoning  takes  a  usage  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  indifferent.  Use  or  non-use  in  all 
these  matters  is  left  to  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  is  to 
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serviceableness  for  the 

at.the  ipse  dixU  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  whether  pastor  or  layman. 

tr,!!°Sl^^  will  contribute  more  to  the  development  of  a 
true  denominational  consciousness  than  the  observance 
of  a  correct  liturgical  order  in  the  worship  of  our  congre¬ 
gations  and  at  the  services  held  during  the  meetings  of 
oar  synods— a  liturgical  service  in  harmony  with  the  true 
utheran  principles  of  scripturalness  and  edification 
Apait  from  considerations  of  propriety,  order,  historical 
antecedence  and  doctrinal  content,  a  true  Lutheran  con 
sciousness  will  revolt  at  the  use  of  a  garbled  Ssconal 

See  WhS  sources,  as  a  Lutheran 

r  Lutheran  seeks  to  express  his  devotions 

in  fixed  forms,  he  seeks  the  fellowship  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  and  saints  of  old,  the  forms  used  by  his  fathers 

ch.ri“T  -Hoi  ev„?S 

rii  1  ^  often  vitiated  by  a  work-righteousness 

Church  Catholic 

Church.  In  all  candor,  but  in  the  kindness  of  truth  and 

genuine  chanty,  be  it  said  that  the  man  who  prefers  the 

so-called  Washington  Service  to  the  Common  Service  or 

the  SJr^Tf  ?  Service  and  Communion  of 

Book  of  w  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  our 

„f  T  +.  Worship,  has  yet  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 

with^GoTrt,''”!;  fif  devotion  and  communion 

Srit  wt  ’  God  the  Holy 

pint.  When  as  ministers  we  are  called  upon  to  use 

these  matchless  services  in  the  administration  of  the 

wS  iL  ttiat  communion 

Trail  SureV^®  ''T'  Lutheranism.  The  Luth- 

Church  has  her  great  scholars,  at  whose  feet  manv 

ousands  have  sat  and  learned  of  God.  She  has  her 

great  administrators  whose  works  of  love  and  mercy 

have  blessed  many  thousands  more.  But  her  real  great 

ness  consists  in  that  she  has  a  countless  throng  of  men 

teet  of  the  Master  and  learn  of  Him;  who  catch  His 

1th  the  Father  in  heaven  as  obedient  children  long  for 
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the  companionship  of  earthly  parents ;  who  seek  a  spirit¬ 
ual  union  with  their  Savior  so  close  that  they  may  be  one 
in  spirit  with  Him  and  settle  all  questions  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  such  a  relationship  involves. 

The  faithful  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  churchly  arrangement  of 
houses  of  worship,  the  observance  of  the  festivals  of  the 
church  year  with  its  pericopes,  the  use  of  Lutheran 
hymns  in  public  worship  with  their  spirit  of  devotion  and 
inspiration  finding  expression  in  congregational  singing, 
the  dissemination  of  Lutheran  literature,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Luther  League  for  the  young  people  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  seeking  to  come  into  the  relation  of  fel¬ 
lowship  with  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  co-operative  ser¬ 
vice,  contribute  to  the  same  end  of  developing  a  true  Lu- 
theran  consciousness. 

With  the  Reformation  a  new  type  of  piety  emerged, 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  religious  interest  was^  cen¬ 
tered  on  Christ  and  no  longer  dispersed  over  a  multitude 
of  mediators  and  spiritual  exercises.  In  the  course  of 
developing  Protestantism  diversities  have  appeared  until 
we  can  now  speak  of  various  types  of  piety  finding  their 
characteristics  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  racial  tempera¬ 
ment,  ecclesiastical  practices,  environment,  etc.  To  those 
who  give  attention  to  such  things  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  developed  a  type  of  piety  that  is 
more  or  less  distinctive.  The  cultivation  of  this  type  of 
real  communion  with  God  is  calculated  to  develop  a  true 
Lutheran  consciousness.  We  are  aware  that  men  are  oc¬ 
casionally  met  who  talk  and  act  as  though  the  Lutheran 
Church  were  destitute  of  piety  or  true  religion.  ^We  have 
no  quarrel  with  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Possibly  most 
people  who  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  blamed.  In  all  likelihood  they  would 
hardly  be  able  to  recognize  genuine  piety  if  they  saw  a 
specimen  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind.  Their  ideas  of 
the  pure  article  are  too  crude  and  defective.  There  is  a 
type  of  piety  that  springs  from  the  doctrines  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  inculcates  that  can  justly  be  regarde 
as  a  distinctive  feature.  Dr.  Jacobs  describes  the  ins 
tian  life  nourished  by  the  Lutheran  faith  as  “humble,  de- 
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vout,  unobtrusive,  joyous  and  bouyant.  The  clear  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  makes  the  most  prominent  part  of  her  teach¬ 
ing,  when  received  in  its  fullness,  imparts  the  joyful  con- 
ciousness  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  and  of  the  entire 
favor  and  presence  of  God.  The  anxiety  and  gloom  that 
characterize  some  other  forms  of  Christianity  and  op¬ 
press  many  true  Christians  w^ho  have  only  imperfectly 
received  the  comfort  of  the  Gospel,  are  entirely  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Lutheranism.  Sadness  and  sorrow,  the 
utheran  Church  believes,  belong  to  the  realm  of  sin  and 
death,  not  of  life  and  salvation  and  holiness.^’  If  you 
call  to  mind  what  passes  current  for  piety  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  to-day,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conclude  that  if  unob¬ 
trusiveness  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Lutheran 
piety,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  at  least  one  feature  that 
IS  not  found  everywhere.  Her  type  of  piety  is  of  the 
non-aggressive,  undemonstrative  kind.  It  is  inward.  It 
tends  more  to  the  development  of  the  inner  spiritual  life 
than  the  outward  manifestations  of  that  life.  “To  be 
rather  than  to  seem”  is  likely  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Lu- 
t  eran.  He  does  not  like  to  display  how  much  piety  he 
has.  He  desires  to  have  more  religion  than  he  is  eager 
to  talk  about.  Lutheran  piety  is  most  beautifully  dis¬ 
played  in  the  simple  virtues  of  civil  and  family  life.  True 
re%ion  shines  with  its  brightest  lustre  in  the  faithful 
performance  of  every-day  duties.  The  virtues  that  be- 
humble  sphere  of  ordinary  every-day  duty  in 
the  home  and  community  are  not  those  most  spoken  of 
not  those  most  celebrated,  but  they  are  the  most  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  men.  These  are  the  virtues  that  find 
expression  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

Dr.  Schaff  says :  “The  Lutheran  piety  has  its  peculiar 
charm,  the  charm  of  Mary  who  sat  at  Jesus’  feet  and 
heard  His  Word.  It  excels  in  honesty,  kindness,  affec¬ 
tion,  cheerfulness,  and  gemuethlichkeit  of  the  German 
for  which  other  nations  have  not  even  a  name.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  meditated  over  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
divine  grace  and  brought  to  light  many  treasures  of 
knowledge  from  the  mines  of  revelation.  She  can  point 
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to  an  unbroken  succession  of  learned  divines  who  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  the  investigation  of  saving  truth. 
She  numbers  her  mystics  who  bathed  in  the  ocean  of  in¬ 
finite  love ;  she  has  sung  the  most  fervent  hymns  to  the 
Savior,  and  holds  sweet,  childlike  intercourse  with  t  e 
Heavenly  Father.”  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that 
this  type  of  piety  differs  radically  from  the  emotional, 
legalistic  and  formal  types  that  are  so  much  in  evidence 
to-day.  No  better  contribution  can  be  made  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  our  times  than  that  of  developing  the  relip- 
Ls  consciousness  along  the  lines  of  this  type  of  piety, 
which  is  genuinely  scriptural  and  characteristically  Lu 

^^I^wWt  has  been  presented  as  more  or  less  distinctive 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  truth,  it  is  a  Question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  one  of  that  faith  to  do  i 
part  in  developing  a  distinct  church  consciousness,  but 
whether  he  is  not  negligent  of  duty,  if  he  do  not.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  the  truth,  no  less  than  professional  consistency, 
requires  that  he  confess  and  teach  her  doctrines,  adop 
her  cultus,  conform  to  her  usages  and  inculcate  and  em¬ 
body  her  type  of  piety.  But  if  no  other  reasons  could  be 
given  for  following  such  a  course,  that  it  would  make  a 
material  contribution  to  the  solution  of  many  of  th®  Poe¬ 
tical  problems  that  confront  our  congregations  ai^  sj  ' 
ods  as  well  as  the  Church  at  large  would  be  sufficient. 
We  name  a  few  of  these  results  in  conclusion  without  dis- 

cussing  them.veiopment  denominational  consciousness 
would  arouse  our  Church  to  a  true  appreciation  of  her 
mission  and  her  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  her  own 
and  doing  her  full  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

2.  It  concentrates  interest  and  effort  within  limi  s 
that  give  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  proportion 
Sf  energy  expended.  Something  definite  and  compre¬ 
hensive  is  set  before  the  individual  worker  which  he  ca 
grasp  and  utilize  for  the  specific  ends  of  J 

moreover  puts  the  responsibility  for  initiative  in  much 
larger  measure  upon  the  individual,  stimulates  to  per¬ 
sonal  activity  and  is  at  least  a  partial  antidote  for  the 
poison  of  indifference  and  inactivity  that  usually  atten 
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uniformity  in  church  administration  and  life  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  bane  of  State-Churchism. 

3.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  main  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious 
education  in  our  country  as  over  against  the  secular, 
which  is  at  present  so  exclusively  the  trend  outside  of  the 
strictly  denominational  church  schools.  It  is  moreover 
the  only  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  support  and  pa¬ 
tronage  of  these  schools.  Where  such  denominational 
consciousness  is  not  found  these  schools  maintain  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence. 

4.  It  will  answer  the  question  of  the  adequate  supply 
of  ministers,  which  has  been  a  burning  question  in  this 
country  for  years.  That  this  would  be  the  result  of  the 
development  of  a  strong  denominational  consciousness  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  those  Churches  that  are  true 
to  their  professed  convictions  and  are  the  most  intense 
along  these  lines  have  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
their  young  men  seeking  the  ministry.  Among  those  of 
the  Lutheran  name  the  Missouri  Synod  ranks  first  not 
only  in  her  intense  loyalty  to  her  convictions,  but  in  the 
number  of  young  men  in  her  theological  seminaries.  In 
this  she  stands  first  among  all  the  denominations  in 
America. 

5.  The  loyalty,  devotion  and  activity  that  character¬ 
ize  men  of  this  stamp  give  promise  of  the  ultimate  victorj^ 
for  Christ  and  His  cause,  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  the  kingdom  of  this  world  will  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ.  As  each  one  with  charity 
and  sympathy  for  all  of  the  Christian-  name  and  faith 
proves  his  fidelity  in  the  sphere  in  which  God  has  placed 
him,  shall  we  see  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  and  His 
will  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Individual  com¬ 
pleteness  in  Him  who  is  all  in  all,  is  the  goal  toward 
which  we  press,  which  insures  oneness  in  Him  for  all. 

'Tf  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you 
that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^  (2  Pet.  1 :8) . 

Western  Theological  Seminary, 

Atchison,  Kansas, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  POSITION  OF  THE  LUTH¬ 
ERAN  CHURCH.i 

BY  REV.  J.  ABERLY,  D.D. 

When  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  decline  to  do  so.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  I  do  not  feel  that  any  but  those  who  have  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  Lutherans  of  all  lands  are  able  prop¬ 
erly  to  discuss  the  question.  For  myself  I  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  such  knowledge.  The  Lutheran  Church  has 
its  varieties  in  different  and  even  in  the  same  countries. 
Take  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Germany  as  an  in¬ 
stance.  There  are  strictly  Lutheran  bodies,  such  as 
those  of  Bavaria,  Mecklenberg  and  Hanover,  there  are 
the  more  liberal  churches  such  as  those  of  Baden  Wiirt- 
enberg,  there  are  the  free  churches  such  as  those  of  Bres¬ 
lau — all  Lutheran,  but  how  is  one  exactly  to  define  their 
ecclesiastical  position  by  some  common  denominator? 
America  is  the  melting  pot  not  only  of  the  nations  but  also 
of  Lutherans.  There  we  have  divisions  largely  along  na¬ 
tional  lines.  There  are  the  large  German  Synods  which  are 
gradually  exchanging  the  German  for  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  national  Swedish  Synod,  the  Augustana, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  General  Council,  the  Danish, 
the  English  Synods,  and  these  are  again  in  many  cases 
found  in  several  different  bodies.  They  are  all,  it  is  true, 
drawing  together;  but  where  nationality  and  traditions 
have  run  apart  so  long,  it  will  take  time  for  this  work 
to  be  consummated.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Churches  in  other  lands  is  less  intimate,  but  the 
same  principle  holds.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  my  hesi¬ 
tation,  not  only  because  my  knowledge  on  the  subject  is 
insufficient,  but  also  because  in  a  paper  like  this  it  is  so 
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easy  to  give  the  views  of  some  and  label  them  as  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Lutherans.  Such  a  one-sided  presentation 
might  in  the  end  do  harm  rather  than  good  and  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  this  paper  has  been  put  on  the  list 
of  subjects  to  be  considered  by  this  Conference. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  the  Committee  desires  that  I 
should  make  clear  our  position  in  India  more  particu¬ 
larly.  I  am  also  assured  that  this  is  to  be  so  frank  that 
it  may  enable  others  to  understand  us.  It  is  this  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  and  made  me  undertake  to  prepare  this  pa¬ 
per  in  spite  of  my  first  impulse  to  decline.  I  do  feel  that 
the  position  of  Lutherans  is  very  often  not  understood 
even  where  it  is  clear.  How  often  have  I  been  told  by 
others,  “Oh,  but  you  of  the  Guntur  Mission  are  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutherans,”  as  though  that  differentiated  us  from 
others.  There  is  not  a  Lutheran  Body  that  would  call 
itself  any  other  than  Evangelical  Lutheran,  and  that 
rightly  so.  Evangelical  is  the  name  by  which  Luther 
wanted  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  to  be  known,  and 
by  it  is  still  knovm  on  the  continent.  Or,  to  turn  to  an¬ 
other  subject,  how  often  am  I  told  that  Lutherans  teach 
consubstantiation^^  in  the  Lord^s  Supper.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing  is  that  every  Lutheran  theologian  repudiates 
this  teaching.  These  are  only  illustrations  of  misunder¬ 
standings,  for  which,  partly  circumstances,  partly  we 
ourselves,  are  responsible.  If  anything  that  I  can  pre¬ 
sent  in  this  paper  will  enable  the  members  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  to  understand  us  better  than  they  have  done 
hitherto,  the  opportunity  ought  to  be  improved ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  consented,  even  if  it  be  with  fear 
and  trembling,  to  undertake  to  discuss  this  question. 

And  the  first  matter  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is 
that  Lutherans  are  committed  to  no  particular  form  of 
church  government.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
that  foirni  has  always  been  episcopal.  When  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  accepted  in  Sweden,  the  old  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
der  was  left  undisturbed.  We  therefore  have  Lutheran 
bishops,  w'ho  can  trace  an  apostolic  succession,  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  If  ever  the  time  should  come  that  it 
would  be  thought  wise  to  have  an  episcopal  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  our  Church  in  India,  if  that  were  the  one 
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condition  on  which  unity  could  be  attained,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  could  easily  give  us  the 
organization.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor¬ 
way  do  not  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  the  other 
bodies  of  Lutherans,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are 
non-episcopal.  Even  the  Swedes  in  America  have 
adopted  the  non-episcopal  form  of  government.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  government  is  more  along  the  line  of  church 
councils  or  superintendents,  under  the  summus  episcopus 
of  the  rulers  of  the  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  free  Churches.  In  America  it  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  form.  Our 
ecclesiastical  bodies  there  are  composed  of  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  The  President  of 
Synod  is  only  primus  inter  pares.  We  are  Congrega¬ 
tional  in  that  the  congregation,  after  all,  has  liberty  to 
follow  or  not  follow  the  recommendations  of  Synod  in 
all  questions  other  than  those  of  its  doctrinal  position. 
If  it  altered  its  doctrinal  position,  it  would  cease  to  have 
any  connection  with  Synod.  With  such  a  variety  of 
governments  we  can,  of  course,  not  be  committed  to  any 
form  of  church  government  for  India.  I  believe  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  Lutherans  in  India  that  if  it  should 
appear  that  episcopacy  is  the  best  form  for  India,  no  Lu¬ 
theran  would  object  merely  because  it  is  episcopacy. 
They  would  protest  (and  protesting,  you  know,  is  their 
line  since  the  Protest  at  Spires  that  gave  the  name  Pro¬ 
testants),  if  it  were  claimed  that  episcopacy  is  essential 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  can  agree  with  those  among 
our  episcopal  friends  who  regard  the  episcopacy  as  the 
bene  esse,  not  with  those  who  regard  it  as  of  the  esse  of 
the  Church. 

Our  organization  is,  in  comparison  with  those  episco¬ 
pal  bodies  that  have  a  hierarchy  in  some  form  or  other, 
a  very  weak  one,  it  must  be  confessed.  We  have  no  pope, 
no  visible  head,  and,  in  countries  where  State  connection 
does  not  exist,  hardly  more  than  a  presiding  officer  as  a 
synodical  head.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  every 
claim  made  that  in  order  to  be  one  we  must  all  get  into 
some  organization  with  some  one  central  authority  finds 
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little  sympathy  with  Lutherans.  As  our  journals  reflect 
the  mind  of  our  Church  on  this  question,  this  savours 
more  of  worldly  pomp  than  of  the  Kingdom  that  cometh 
without  observation  and  is  within  you.  It  substitutes 
for  the  Gospel,  working  as  a  leaven,  the  strength  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  machinery.  There  are  some  indeed  who 
think  that  a  stronger  organization  might  make  us  more 
efficient.  But  there  is  no  movement  in  that  direction. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  fredom  allowed  to  adopt 
any  form  of  church  government,  among  other  reasons, 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  never  been  enthusiastic 
about  some  great  organization,  call  it  federation  or  any 
other  name,  that  would  include  all  Christians. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  form  of  church  government 
is  also  true  of  what  may  be  included  under  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies.  These  have  always  been  put  by  Lutherans 
among  the  adiaphora.  Its  services  have  not  been  ar¬ 
ranged  on  any  imperial  lines  after  the  manner  of  Rome 
or  even  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  regarded  as 
a  weakness  even  by  many  Lutherans.  There  is  no  com¬ 
mon  service  book  in  the  German  Churches,  so  when  there 
is  a  German  service  in  India,  hymns  must  be  announced 
from  the  Hermannsburg  or  Bavarian  Hymnal,  or  what¬ 
ever  book  may  be  in  hand.  In  America  the  English 
bodies  have  adopted  a  common  service.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  Common  Service  and  Hymn 
Book,  which  is  to  be  ready  by  1917,  the  400th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  The  various 
countries  and  the  various  bodies,  yes,  even  the  various 
congregations,  in  non-State  Churches,  are  free  to  adopt 
their  own  ritual;  and  if  ever  the  time  comes  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  Sanskrit  or  along  the  lines  of  Indian  tastes,  there 
is  no  obstacle  whatever  from  this  side,  in  our  Lutheran 
position.  I  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  position  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  would  rather  encourage  such  li¬ 
turgy  and  such  forms,  and  help  towards  realizing  them. 

And  yet,  though  the  Lutheran  Church  believes  in  full 
freedom,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  she  has  chosen  gener¬ 
ally  to  exercise  her  liberty  along  liturgical  lines,  aim¬ 
ing  in  this  to  preserve  her  connection  vnth  the  primitive 
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Church.  It  is  no  doubt  because  of  the  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  that  she  follows  that  we  so  often  hear  the  remark 
that  we  are  like  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  strange  that, 
while  Roman  Catholics  hate  no  one  quite  as  much  as 
they  do  Lutherans,  our  fellow  Protestants  think  that  we 
have  most  in  common  with  them.  That  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  have  in  many  places 
been  kept  so  generally.  When  we  claim  liberty  regard¬ 
ing  these,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  we  mean  only  liberty  to 
discard ;  we  also  mean  liberty  to  retain.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  altar  has  been  kept  in  our  churches,  that 
a  cross  on  it  is  quite  common,  even  a  crucifix  in  parts, 
that  the  minister  is  suitably  robed,  that  in  many  churches 
candles  are  kept  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  that  in  many  churches  the  minis¬ 
ter  turns  towards  the  altar  during  the  prayer,  that  in 
many,  especially  the  State  Churches,  the  prayers  and  les¬ 
sons  are  all  fixed ;  and  an  outsider,  seeing  this,  especially 
if  he  be  English  where  many  of  these  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy,  thinks  us  very  ritualistic  and  that 
many  of  us  belong  to  what  is  called  generally  the  High 
Church  party.  The  fact  is,  these  have  never  been  made 
issues  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  are  matters  of  or¬ 
der  and  taste.  There  are  Lutheran  Churches,  in 
America  especially,  where  very  few  of  these,  it  may  be 
none  of  these,  are  followed.  They  are  none  the  less  re¬ 
garded  as  Lutheran  on  that  account,  if  their  doctrinal 
position  is  clearly  Lutheran.  The  story  goes  that  some 
radical  reformer  once  complained  to  Luther  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  preached,  dressed  in  a  clerical  robe.  Luther’s 
reply  is  said  to  have  been,  ‘‘Let  him  wear  a  dozen  as  long 
as  he  preaches  the  Gospel,”  and  in  his  spirit  I  may  say, 
“Let  him  wear  none,  if  he  preach  the  Gospel.”  Coming 
to  India,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  Indian 
genius  is  allowed  to  express  itself,  it  will  be  with  more 
rites  and  ceremonies  than  suits  the  taste  of  Americans 
for  instance.  Our  position  is  against  nothing  that  may 
thus  be  incorporated  which  is  not  against  the  Scriptures. 
A  voice  of  protest  would  arise  if  any  one  should  insist 
that  any  or  all  of  these  are  in  any  way  essential.  The 
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Augsburg  Confession  is  very  plain  on  this:  ‘‘Of  rites 
und  usages  they  teach  that  those  ought  to  be  observed 
which  may  be  observed  without  sin  and  which  are  profit¬ 
able  unto  tranquility  and  good  order  in  the  Church,  as 
particular  holy  days,  festivals  and  the  like.  Neverthe¬ 
less  concerning  such  things  let  men  be  admonished  that 
consciences  are  not  to  be  burdened  as  though  such  observ¬ 
ance  were  necessary  to  salvation.’’ 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  on  the  things  that  Lutherans  do 
not  regard  as  essential.  It  is  time  that  I  attempt  to  tell 
you  where  they  place  the  emphasis  in  their  view  of  the 
Church  and  what  the  Church  is.  Already  a  number  of 
times  I  have  referred  to  the  emphasis  we  place  on  doc¬ 
trine.  Our  ecclesiastical  position  may  be  best  expressed 
by  a  definition  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  In  article  7 
about  the  Church,  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  this  to 
say .  They  teach  that  one  Holy  Church  is  to  continue 
for  ever.  The  Church  is  the  Congregation  of  Saints,  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments 
rightly  administered.  And  to  the  true  unity  of  the 
Church  it  is  enough  to  agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ” 
It  IS  in  line  with  this  that  what  binds  Lutherans  together 
IS  a  common  confession  of  faith.  Lately  a  Lutheran  clergy¬ 
man  in  New  York  wrote  that  he  was  travelling  with 
some  one  of  another  communion,  and  when  he  told  him 
about  our  acceptance  of  a  Confession  nearly  400  years 
old,  the  surprise  was  expressed  that  a  great  body  of  be¬ 
lievers  could  still  adhere  to  a  confession  of  that  period. 

If  in  discussing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  at  times  depart 
from  my  original  purpose  and  state  not  merely  our  posi¬ 
tion  but  add  here  and  there  some  reasons  for  it,  I  believe 
a  quite  general  surprise  among  our  fellow  Christians, 
that  we  should  look  for  unity  in  doctrine  in  this  age  that 
has  no  interest  in  creeds,  m.ay  ju.stify  my  doing  so. 

The  attitude  of  Lutherans  towards  others  as  well  as  to¬ 
wards  each  other  is  so  largely  determined  by  this  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Confession  that  it  is  necessary  to  dwell 
on  this  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  Creed  to  which  all  our  ministers  subscribe  is  the 
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Augsburg  Conf6Ssion.  This  is  not  such  a.  formidable 
document.  It  only  has  twenty-one  articles  and  covers 
only  a  form  of  eight  pages.  These  state  briefly  what 
our  churches  teach.  There  are  seven  more  articles 
which  discuss  in  greater  detail  what  doctrines  of  Rome 
we  reject.  These  seven  articles  have  never  been  given 
the  importance  of  the  first  twenty-one.  This  is  the  only 
Creed  that  all  Lutheran  bodies  require  those  who  are  to 
be  their  accredited  ministers  to  accept.  The  large  body 
of  Lutherans  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that  a  sincere  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it  is  enough  to  place  a  Synod  within  the  Lu¬ 
theran  fold. 

In  times  following  the  Reformation,  however,  various 
controversies  arose  on  some  questions  in  the  Confession 
and  on  others  not  referred  to  in  it.  The  Augustana  says 
nothing  for  instance  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  That 
is  because  that  was  assumed,  not  because  it  was  disre¬ 
garded.  The  great  question  also  that  in  every  country 
has  followed  a  clear  apprehension  of  God's  grace  followed 
—what  is  known  as  Synergism.  The  freedom  of  the  will 
was  closely  connected  with  this.  The  subject  of  the  real 
presence,  too,  was  variously  understood:  some  regarded 
it  as  more  or  less  physical,  others  made  it  a  merely  spirit¬ 
ual  presence.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to  try  and 
settle  controversies.  The  Book  of  Concord  represents  on 
a  large  scale  this  attempt.  Instead  of  twenty-one  arti¬ 
cles,  this  covers  several  hundred  pages.  It  includes— 
The  Ecumenical  Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalcald  Arti¬ 
cles,  Luther's  Two  Catechisms,  and  then  the  Formula 
Concordise,  which  gives  the  teachings  to  be  accepted  on 
the  questions  which  were  then  the  subjects  of  contro¬ 
versy.  Now  Lutherans  have  not  been  all  of  one  mind 
regarding  these  fuller  confessional  statements.  Some 
would  regard  as  binding  on  Lutherans  all  these  sjunbols. 
Others  the  Augustana  only  but  also  these  other  symbo  s 
as  far  as  they  show  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood;  others  the  Augustana,  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
along  these  lines  that  cleavages  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
lie,  I  may  add,  however,  that  all  except  a  few  bodies  agree 
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that  the  Augustana  is  the  only  Ecumenical  Lutheran 
Symbol,  although  it  also  must-be  added  that  the  attitude 
of  Lutheran  bodies  towards  the  other  Confessional  Books 
is  friendly.  Our  own  General  Synod  just  lately  amended 
its  constitution  in  which  these  secondary  symbols  are 
said  to  be,  while  not  binding  on  its  ministers,  ‘'of  great 
doctrinal  and  interpretative  value,’'  and  are  recommend¬ 
ed  to  all  ministers  to  be  carefully  studied. 

Just  now,  especially  in  Germany,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  depart  from  this  confessional  standpoint.  It 
is  also  apparent  in  other  Lutheran  countries.  It  is  not 
so  apparent  in  American  Lutheran  bodies.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  those  in  America,  who  really  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  position  we  hold,  have  other  commu¬ 
nions  with  which  they  can  identify  themselves.  On  the 
continent  liberalism  has  made  such  strides  that  its  prog¬ 
ress  of  itself  has  compelled  those  who  call  themselves  the 
Bekentnisstreue  to  unite  against  the  disintegrating 
forces  at  work.  Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  theAllge- 
meine  Lutherische  Conferenz  at  Niirnberg  the  climax 
was  reached  in  the  venerable  Dr.  Zahn’s  paper  on  “Why 
we  must  hold  fast  to  the  Confessions.”  Over  and  over 
have  we  seen  it  emphasized  by  those  who  are  positive 
that  it  is  necessary  especially  for  two  reasons :  ( 1 )  for 
the  sake  of  the  teaching  in  the  Church,  (2)  for  the  sake 
of  fellowship  in  the  Church.  Dr.  Ihmels  points  out 
somewhere  on  the  second  of  these  how  utterly  comfort¬ 
less  and  unmeaning  a  Roman  Catholic  funeral  service  is 
to  him,  while  comforting  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
because  of  a  different  doctrinal  position.  Do  we  not  see 
the  same  thing  at  work  in  conventions  for  the  deepening 
of  spiritual  life  where  those  who  hold  certain  beliefs  are 
alone  thought  to  be  proper  leaders  ?And  it  is  true  that  a 
speaker  not  in  doctrinal  accord  would  produce  a  want  of 
harmony  in  such  meetings  that  would  largely  destroy 
their  influence.  For  teaching  and  for  fellowship  unity 
in  belief  is  held  to  be  necessary,  by  those  who  stand  true 
to  the  Confessions  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  the  de¬ 
structive  tendencies  that  now  are  so  strong,  making  the 
conservative  leaders  of  the  Church  reduce  and  whittle 
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down  Confessions,  they  seem  to  see  in  them  a  call  to  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Confessions.  And  their  hands  are  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  movement  that  very  often  has  not  much  sympa¬ 
thy  with  doctrine.  I  refer  to  the  pietistic  movement 
which  is  spreading  over  the  Church  in  the  Gemeinschafts- 
betvegungen.  These,  in  repudiating  what  is  generally 
known  as  baptismal  regeneration,  have  indeed  shown 
their  liberty  to  change  even  Confessions  where  these  have 
led  men  to  believe  that  a  mere  external  profession  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  sufficient.  What  they  stand  for  is  a  living  experi¬ 
mental  religion.  But,  as  in  the  pietistic  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  recognized  that  this  living  ex¬ 
perimental  religion  needs  to  be  linked  with  very  definite 
teaching  about  God’s  Word  and  loyalty  to  it,  if  it  is  not 
to  dissipate  itself  in  mere  subjectivism  and  rationalism. 
At  the  present  time  therefore  those  faithful  to  the  Con¬ 
fessions  and  these  modern  pietists  are  strengthening  each 
other  in  opposing  liberalism;  and  these  are  the  hope  of 
the  Church.  A  leader  in  the  religious  work  of  the  world, 
not  of  our  denomination,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention 
because  I  have  not  his  permission,  speaking  of  what  now 
is  often  regarded  as  this  obsolete  adherence  to  a  Confes¬ 
sion,  said,  *'Be  true  to  your  Lutheran  position.  It  is 
needed  to-day  as  never  before.”  I  also  may  add  this 
from  a  recent  clipping  from  Church  Work  along  the  same 
line  from  a  former  President  of  the  General  Synod,  now 
President  of  Carnegie’s  Peace  Commission  among 
Churches,  ''With  Dr.  Kelley,  editor  of  The  Methodist  Re¬ 
view,  one  of  the  ablest  theologians.  Dr.  Harris,  President 
of  the  North-western  University,  and  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  Hamilton 
Holt  of  The  Independent,  and  Professor  Scott  of  The 
Homiletic  Review,  I  had  talks  on  not  alone  the  educa¬ 
tional,  but  especially,  the  theological  situation.  All  of 
these,  and  even  the  venerable  Lyman  Abbott,  recognized 
the  important  role  devolving  upon  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Charles  Jef¬ 
ferson  expressed  himself  similarly.  These  great  leaders 
feel  two  things  as  to  the  Lutheran  Church- — (1)  That  it 
has  a  positive,  conservative  faith;  (2)  that  it  is  a  Church 
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that  stands  by  its  faith  and  usages ;  and  for  these  reasons 
they  respect  it  and  feel  that  it  is  a  force  that  must  be 
considered.’^  This  gives  the  position  of  those  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  Lutheran  Church  and  is  given  for  that  reason. 

How  does  this  aifect  our  relation  to  sister  Commu¬ 
nions?  Lately  I  noticed  a  statement  by  Dr.  Kaftan,  who 
calls  himself  a  Lutheran  dyed  in  the  wool,  that,  though 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  he 
could  not  but  regard  Christians  of  the  Reformed  type  as 
brethren  in  the  Lord.  After  all,  types  of  doctrine  are 
few.  We  often  speak  as  though  they  were  indefinitely 
numerous.  But  as  great  systems  of  viewing  grace  and 
redemption  it  is  remarkable  that  they  may  after  all  be 
included  under  variations  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
type.  There  are  some  still  who  think  as  soon  as  we  talk 
of  differences  we  must  contend.  There  is  the  theologi- 
cum  odium  which  is  rightly  in  ill  repute.  But  is  it  not 
possible  to  look  at  these  in  order  to  value  the  good  in 
them?  Lately  a  series  of  articles  in  Dr.  Luthardt’s  pa¬ 
per  gave  an  account  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Frdm- 
migkeit  (Piety),  which  while  written  with  a  preference 
for  the  Lutheran  type  was  most  sympathetic  towards  the 
Reformed  type.  After  reading  it,  though  he  wrote  as  a 
Lutheran,  I  could  not  help  but  ask  myself,  which  after  all 
and  proved  itself  the  greater  power  for  good  in  the  world. 
The  teaching  of  the  Reformed  type,  with  its  emphasis 
on  God’s  sovereignty,  leading  to  its  boundless  activities, 
its  strong — often  puritanical — code  of  morals — who 
would  want  the  world  to  be  without  its  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence?  And  the  Lutheran,  with  its  emphasis  on  God,  not 
as  sovereign  but  as  love,  its  joyful  trust  and  confidence 
in  forgiveness,  its  emphasis  on  Christian  liberty  which 
no  doubt  often  relaxed  the  strictness  of  law  and  made 
her  fall  into  errors  the  opposite  of  a  stern  puritanism, 
its  pietism,  its  fervour  and  devotion,  which  indirectly  in¬ 
spired  the  great  Wesleys, — who  would  want  this  type  to 
be  blotted  out?  I  was  impressed  as  the  writer  traced 
these  influences,  along  other  lines.  It  even  produced  its 
own  type  of  errors.  In  philosophy,  deism  flourished  on 
Reformed  soil ;  pantheism  on  Lutheran  soil.  It  has  also 
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influenced  art.  HandeFs  majestic  oratorios  could  hardly 
have  been  produced  on  Lutheran  soil;  Bach's  devotional 
inspiring  chorales  could  hardly  have  been  produced  on 
Reformed  soil.  The  world  of  art  is  enriched  since  both 
have  been  allowed  to  develop.  What  he  pleads  for,  what 
he  would  plead  for  the  Reformed  type  as  well  as  for  the 
Lutheran,  is  let  the  type  continue  to  enrich  the  world. 

I  believe  he  has  expressed  what  contains  in  itself  the 
chief  reason  why  Lutherans  are  now  in  many  places  keep¬ 
ing  themselves  aloof.  We  see  the  need  for  this  in  many 
ways  in  America.  Though  Lutherans  are  numerous 
there,  they  have  not  given  shape  to  the  general  religious 
tone  that  prevails  in  what  are  known  as  union  move¬ 
ments.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  One  no  doubt  is  the 
very  fact  that  Lutherans  have  often  kept  themselves 
aloof.  The  other  is  that  at  the  beginning  language  bar¬ 
riers  were  in  the  way  until  now  so  often  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  ‘'Sie  haben  einen  anderen  Geist”  What  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  is  that  where  there  is  indiscriminate  mingling 
in  these,  our  individuality  is  soon  decidedly  modifled  if 
not  obliterated.  This,  I  firmly  believe,  is  largely  the  reason 
for  a  certain  reserve  towards  such  movements.  Again, 
the  body  to  which  the  Guntur  Mission  owes  its  support 
in  America  belongs  to  the  Federation  of  Churches  in 
America.  So  does,  I  believe,  the  Augustana  Synod  of  the 
body  that  supports  the  Rajahmundry  Mission.  We  do 
so  with  perhaps  a  certain  tacit  disapproval  of  our  own 
brethren.  Then  comes  a  radical  article  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  in  the  Constructive  Quarterly,  in 
which  the  Nicene  Creed  is  practically  represented  to  be 
the  expression  of  a  philosophy  which  the  world  has  out¬ 
grown.  Even  Presbyterians  are  shocked  by  its  extreme 
positions.  And  one  wonders  whether  being  in  a  Federa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  President  publicly  so  expresses  himself 
after  all  does  not  compromise  us  on  matters  that  are  fun¬ 
damental.  Dr.  Luthardt's  paper  commented  on  the  Ki¬ 
kuyu  Conference.  The  comments  were  sympathetic. 

'  But  it  ended  with  a  remark  that  shows  perhaps  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  the  larger  bodies  of  Lutherans.  Its  re¬ 
marks  were  to  the  effect  that  Lutherans  will  sympathize 
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With  Bishop  Weston  in  this,  that  the  Conference  practi¬ 
cally  placed  no  limits  to  which  fellowship  should  extend. 

Lutherans  have  always  guarded,  if  I  may  use  the  word,' 
their  altars  more  than  many  other  Communions.  This 
no  doubt  is  due  in  part  to  their  belief  in  the  Real  Pres- 
ence  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  That  may  sound  Romish. 
Hut  It  IS  just  their  position  here  that  is  the  mediating 
one  that  led  Governor  Baldivin  of  Connecticut  to  make 
the  statement  some  time  ago  that  church  union  might  be 
^sily  brought  about  on  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  basis. 
Ihe  Real  Presence  is  by  many  at  once  thought  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  transubstantiation.  Others,  no  doubt,  bas¬ 
ing  their  opinion  on  words  in  our  Catechism,  say  that  we 
teach  consubstantiation.  We  teach  neither.  The  time  is 
long  past  when  we  must  regard  what  is  physical  as  the 
only  reality.  The  Theanthropic  Christ  and  His  special 
sacramenta,!  presence — this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  Real 
Presence.  Lately  there  has  been  among  many  a  ten- 
dency  to  put  the  emphasis  on  communion  with  each  other 
This  IS  not  to  be  disregarded.  Ought  we  not  to  keep 
hrst,  however,  communion  with  our  Lord  ?  And  are  not 
those  who  believe  in  the  Real  Presence  more  nearly  one 
than  those  who  differ  in  their  views  regarding  it  and  yet 
commune  at  the  same  table?  I  know  there  are  those  who 
think  that  those  who  refuse  fellowship  on  this  ground 
are  making  unimportant  matters  the  important  ones. 

e  me  say,  on  their  behalf,  that  all  depends  on  what  you 
regard  as  important.  Those  who  feel  that  if  Christ,  in 
that  most  solemn  night  in  connection  with  the  institution 
that  above  all  others  expresses  the  essence  of  His  work 
used  language  that  is  figurative,  you  have  the  entering 
wedge  which  will  land  you  where  a  book  I  recently  read 
seems  to  have  landed  the  author,  when  he  states  that  all 
Lhrists  language  was  figurative  and  must  be  so  inter¬ 
preted.  Connected  with  this,  I  may  mention  that  as 
among  many  others  it  is  always  the  custom  to  have  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  confession  and  absolution  before  communion.  The 
service  is  as  a  rule  public.  Private  confession  and  abso¬ 
lution  would  not  be  considered  at  variance  with  our 
teaching,  however.  Our  Confession  did  originally  retain 
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these  except  where  they  proved  a  burden  to  consciences. 
So  important  is  this  service  of  confession  and  absolution 
regarded  in  the  preparation  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  that 
many  would  not  even  think  of  communion  in  a  Lutheran 

Church  without  this  preparation. 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
bigotry  that  has  made  the  larger  body  of  Lutherans  more 
or  less  slow  to  fellowship  here  with  others. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  attempt  to  make  clear  here  the  di¬ 
visions  among  even  Lutheran  bodies  along  these  lines. 
There  are  those  who  would  only  have  fellowship  if  they 
were  convinced  of  agreement  in  all  points  of  doctrine 
given  in  the  Bible.  This  is  Missouri’s  position,  and  in 
loyalty  to  the  Scriptures  they  must  make  one  respect  and 
honour  them,  even  though  one  may  think  the  lines  have 
been  made  too  narrow  by  them.  Others  would  require 
agreement  in  doctrine  on  the  sacrament  and  what  it  im¬ 
plies.  As  implications  I  would  mention  a  real  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin  by  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  real 
work  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  by  His  special  presence 
to  make  effective  its  saving  efficacy  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  There  is  where  I  would  place  the  large  body  of 
Lutherans,  if  I  understood  them.  Then  some  few  would 
require  none  of  these  but  hold  their  views  for  themselves, 
and  let  others  have  theirs,  and  yet  have  fellowship  with 
those  who  differ.  This  last  is  not,  I  may  add,  the  official 
pronouncement  of  any  body  that  I  know  of,  but  is  a  lib¬ 
erty  which  certain  bodies  do  allow  individuals. 

The  question  is,  how  about  India?  I  believe  that  I 
have  indicated  the  lines  along  which  much  can  be  done. 
It  is  by  doctrinal  definiteness  on  the  great  essentials. 
Those  I  would  connect  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  and 
what  it  involves.  I  believe  if  a  definite  pronouncement 
could  go  forth  from  missions  in  India  on  these,  a  Kikuyu 
Conference  would  be  quite  possible,  and  Lutherans,  the 
great  bulk  of  them,  could  unite  in  it.  There  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  general  feeling  in  all  our  home  constituencies 
that  mission  fields  call  for  special  consideration  and  for 
the  very  largest  measure  of  fellowship  consistent  with 
loyalty  to  the  truth  as  it  has  been  revealed.  So  much  I 
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niEy  stat©  as  far  as  it  specially  refers  to  missionaries 
themselves. 

How  about  the  Indian  Church?  What  I  said  in  the 
first  part  of  my  paper  answers  it,  in  part.  The  Indian 
Church  is  to  decide  for  itself.  Dr.  Pamperrien  at  the 
first  All-India  Lutheran  Conference  said,  and  it  has  not 
been  contradicted,  “We  do  not  think  that  the  future 
Church  of  India  will  be  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  it  is 
our  duty  so  to  work  that  the  future  Church  of  India  shall 
have  as  decidedly  a  colouring  of  what  is  distinctively  Lu¬ 
theran  as  we  can  possibly  make  it.^’  I  believe  this  will 
indicate  our  position  not  only  on  organization  but  on  fel¬ 
lowship  among  our  Indian  brethren. 

Whatever  our  own  individual  preferences  may  be,  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  how  far  our  Indian  Christians  will 
have  fellowship  with  others  is  a  matter  that  will  largely 
be  left  to  them  as  they  grow  and  develop  in  independent 
church  life. 

I  have  tried  to  speak  for  Lutherans  in  general,  and 
have  all  along  been  compelled  to  view  things  from  their 
standpoint.  Let  me  say  one  word  on  behalf  of  some  of 
those  who  would  take  a  freer  position  on  the  questions 
touched.  Some  of  us  feel  that  we  will  best  serve  the 
Kingdom  by  first  getting  our  Lutherans  together.  Our 
large  liberty  and  our  language  differences  have  kept  this 
from  being  done  sooner.  We  have  been  making  good 
progress  in  this  direction.  We  hope  for  much  from  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
1917.  We  want  all  Protestants  in  this  land,  especially 
this  Missionary  Conference,  to  join  in  that  celebration. 

I  believe  it  will  be  an  opportunity  that  ought  not  to  be 
lost.  It  will  give  us  a  good  opportunity  to  show  our  com¬ 
mon  attitude  towards  the  Reformation. .  If  anything 
alienates  Lutherans  more  than  any  other  it  is  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation.  Whatever  is 
done  that  shows  appreciation  of  that  work  of  God  helps 
to  foster  that  feeling  of  brotherliness  which  is  after  all 
the  truest  kind  of  unity.  Forward  progress  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  faith,  a  conservative  Reformation — this, 

I  believe,  is  still  the  attitude  of  our  Church  in  this  which 
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is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  change.  I  am  of  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  a  grand  united  celebration  of  that  Centen¬ 
ary,  which  shall  go  back  and  once  again  review  that 
mighty  movement  whence  sprang  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  an  organization,  whence  sprang  Protestantism  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  force,  will  help  others  to  understand  us,  and  help 
us  to  understand  others,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
the  larger  fellowship  which  one  and  all  desire  and  for 
which  they  labour  and  pray. 

Madras,  India, 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  CRITICAL  METHOD.— A  VOICE  FROM  THE 

PEW. 

BY  JESSE  B.  THOMAS. 

The  critical  impulse  is  as  natural  and  universal  as  it  is 
primeval.  Without  it  man  would  not  be  that  figure 
lifted  into  unique  distinction,  as  a  ‘‘creature  of  divine 
discourse  looking  before  and  after.”  It  awakens  with 
the  opening  of  the  senses.  “For  the  ear  trieth  words  as 
the  palate  tasteth  food.”  It  is  inveterate,  and  predis¬ 
posed  to  challenge  criticism  with  counter-criticism.  “He 
that  pleadeth  his  cause  first  seemeth  just,  but  his  neigh¬ 
bor  cometh  and  searcheth  him  out.”  For  even  an  in¬ 
stinct  congenital  and  normal  in  itself  may  seek  satisfac¬ 
tion  through  diversely  novel  and,  possibly  wrong,  meth¬ 
ods.  A  palpably  illegitimate  conclusion,  however  ora¬ 
cularly  announced,  may  breed  distrust  of  the  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  it  has  been  reached.  The  famous 
judgment  of  Solomon  is  a  case  in  point.  Under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  deciding  between  the  rival  claimants  of  a  living 
child,  the  judge  proposed  to  slay  the  child,  and  give  a 
dead  half  to  each.  Naturally  enough  the  true  mother 
resented  the  decree,  and  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
logic  which  had  forged  it  out. 

For  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  the  Christian  world 
has  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Bible  is  a  symmetrically  organic  whole. 
Whatever  the  intermediate  processes  or  agencies  through 
which  it  has  been  brought  into  existence  and  perfected, 
they  have  been  persuaded  that,  as  man  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  lifted  out  from  among  brute  creatures  into  unique 
and  isolated  pre-eminence  by  God's  inbreathing  and  thus 
became  a  “living  soul,”  so  the  “Scripture”  being  somehow 
“inspired  of  God,”  has  become  the  “Living  Word  of  the 
Living  God.”  As  thus  exceptional  and  the  vehicle  of  a 
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divine  manifestation,  it  has  been  associated  in  thought 
with  Him,  who  is  significantly  called  the  ‘‘Word  of  God.” 
Whatever  assails  the  integrity  or  divine  supremacy  of  the 
written,  equally  strips  the  crown  from  the  incarnate. 
Word.  For  their  nature  and  destiny  are  linked  in  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  parallelism. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  need  not  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  average  layman  should  listen  with  open-eyed 
amazement  and  disquietude  to  the  announcement,  from 
his  spiritual  guide,  that  the  critics  have,  like  Moliere's 
redoubtable  physician,  ‘‘changed  all  that.”  The  Living 
Word,  when  released  from  the  clutch  of  the  “Iron 
Virgin,”  which  they  have  devised,  falls  before  him  into 
a  shapeless  heap,  pierced  and  mangled  at  a  thousand 
points.  The  judgment  of  Solomon  has,  to  change  the 
figure,  been  literally  executed.  The  quivering  mass  of 
fragments  left  us,  suggests  rather  the  work  of  scalpel, 
pincers,  and  crucible,  on  a  dead  victim,  than  a  rational 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  living. 

The  Old  Testament  has  been  decapitated ;  Genesis  hav¬ 
ing  been  cut  off  as  too  prematurely  monotheistic — to  be 
preserved,  if  at  all,  as  a  mythical  priestly  addendum  to 
the  prophetic  books.  It  has  been  disemboweled ;  its  sup¬ 
posed  narratives  having  been  defecated  of  historic  value, 
and  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  mass  of  fiction,  with  only  an 
occasional  nodule  of  solid  substance — a  kind  of  “novel 
founded  on  fact”  and  written  “with  a  purpose,”  to  serve 
which  the  incidental  fact  has  been  warped  to  fit.  It  has 
been  dismembered;  its  progressively  symmetrical  series 
of  documents  having  been  wrenched  asunder,  and  cast 
into  a  miscellaneous  heap  as  ''disjecta  membra,”  And 
its  whole  substance  has  been  picked  asunder  into  a  hetro- 
geneous  tangle  of  elementary  threads  and  tissues — the 
Polychrome  Bible  presenting  to  the  bewildered  onlooker 
one  phase  of  the  conjecturally  completed  analysis.  Only 
one  phase,  let  him  be  reminded.  For  if  the  vision  thus 
opened  to  him  be  as  dimly  vast  and  confusing  as  that  of 
the  nebulously  star-crowded  heavens,  it  will  become,  when 
confronted  with  the  schemes  of  rival  theorists,  still  more 
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intimidating,  as  a  kind  of  auroral  sky  whose  palpitating 
outlines  are  dim  at  the  best,  and  “never  at  one  stay.” 

If  the  unsophisticated  believer  be  already  made  appre¬ 
hensive  by  the  apparent  treachery  of  what  he  had  reck¬ 
oned  solid  earth,  but  which  now  quakes  and  begins  to 
crumble  beneath  his  feet,  his  fears  will  not  be  quieted  by 
a  study  of  the  historic  trend  of  the  so-called  “Higher 
Criticism.”  The  pioneers  in  the  movement  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  the  present 
normal  order  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  But  both  date 
and  authorship  have  by  slow  steps  receded  into  uncer¬ 
tainty,  if  not  into  vacuity.  The  advance  guard  of  criti¬ 
cism  have  remanded  the  whole  Old  Testament  literature 
to  a  post-exilian  date ;  and  the  number  of  bodiless  spirits 
“summoned  from  the  vasty  deep”  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  authorship  has  been  almost  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased.  Moreover,  the  early  assailants  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  scouted  the  insinuation  that  the  New  Testament 
could  every  suffer  from  the  application  of  their  canons. 
But  the  parallelism  of  those  canons  with  these  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  long  defunct  Tubingen  theorists  was  too  pal¬ 
pable  to  be  overlooked.  Their  touch  has  aroused  Tubingen 
speculation  into  new  life.  Professing,  with  Strauss,  to 
be  “more  Christian  than  the  Christians  themselves,”  the 
“prophetic”  party  under  Paul  has  been  made  to  precede, 
and  later  to  be  antagonized  by,  the  “priestly”  faction  un¬ 
der  Peter.  The  Gospels  and  Acts  have  become  “ten¬ 
dency”  documents;  the  facts  being  manipulated  to  serve 
partisan  ends.  The  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  have  been 
rendered  apocryphal,  and  even  his  very  existence  has 
been  treated  as  doubtful. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  whole  system  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  because  of  its  abuse  by  extremists.  The  devout 
conservative  and  the  irreverent  radical  are  obviously 
leagues  apart  in  conclusion.  But  this  immense  divergence 
of  opinion,  shaded  off  as  it  is  into  endless  intermediate 
segments,  only  embraces  difficulty;  for  who  shall  choose 
among  rivals,  each  claiming  exclusive  trustworthiness? 
If  it  be  answered  that,  whatever  their  individual  conflict 
of  opinion,  the  critics  are  at  least  unanimous  at  one  point. 
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the  condemnation  of  the  ‘‘traditionaP'  view,  the  answer 
brings  no  relief.  For  every  specific  theory  is  condemned 
with  equal  unanimity  by  the  devotees  of  all  the  others. 
The  venturesome  explorer  is  thus  only  pushed  out  farther 
into  the  muddy  ever  deepening  waters  of  the  ‘‘river  of 
doubt.’’  For  the  only  thing  left  certain,  seems  to  be,  that 
nothing  is  certain — a  very  empty  “tub”  to  be  throwm  to 
the  voracious  “whale  of  appetite  for  final  truth. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  when  the  pulpit  speaks 
glibly  of  “assured  results,”  to  caution  the  pew  not  to  take 
the  words  in  too  baldly  literal  a  sense.  It  would  clear 
the  skies  somewhat,  in  that  case,  if  the  preacher  would 
take  pains  to  explain  with  what  qualifications  or  limita¬ 
tions  he  uses  the  term  which  has  now  become  as  darkly 
nebulous  as  familiar.  Does  he  include  under  it  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Abraham  and  Samson  are  alike  “solar 
myths” ;  that  there  are  duplicate  or  multitudinous 
Isaiahs ;  and  that  the  Great  Commission  is  a  “priestly  in¬ 
vention,”  covertly  added  to  the  original  text?  Such  novel 
and  revolutionary  notions  no  matter  how  timidly  or  ob¬ 
scurely  uttered  or  implied,  will  be  sure  to  ruffle  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  the  sensitive  “traditionalist.”  Nor  will  they  be 
smoothed  by  the  conciliatory  suggestion,  that  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  is  too  real  and  too  remote  from  the  field  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  damaged  by  obliteration  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptural  text,  or  the  disappearance  of  any  of  its  his¬ 
toric  personages.  If  that  text  be  the  “key  of  knowledge,” 
as  our  Lord  named  it,  its  reduction  to  a  shapeless  ele¬ 
mental  mass,  by  the  “acid  of  criticism,”  must  ruin  its 
fitness  to  the  wards  of  the  lock  it  was  cunningly  devised 
to  open.  If  other  historic  figures  must  vanish,  why  not 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  also?  And  the  robbed 
soul  will  surely  say,  thereon,  with  Luther,  “mine  is  not  a 
painted  sin”  and  I  cannot  be  content  with  a  “painted 
savior.” 

Nor  will  an  ordinary  Protestant  congregation  be  docile 
enough  to  accept  the  preacher’s  protestation,  that  it  is 
his  business  to  announce  “results,”  of  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  personally  “assured,”  by  methods  which  it  does  not 
concern  them  to  know.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  re- 
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ceiye  their  opinions  ready-made,  and  in  sealed  packages, 
which  it  would  be  treason  to  open  and  explore.  Nor  will 
they  piomptly  attribute,  to  the  new  and  untried  critic,  an 
“inerrancy’^  which  he  denies  to  the  old  and  tried  Bible 
from  which  his  only  authority  comes. 

When  closely  pressed  by  the  obdurate  layman,  the 
preacher  will  be  forced,  in  the  end,  to  admit  that  the 
boasted  results  in  question  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
results  at  all;  being  neither  final  nor  specific  in  detail! 
The  vital  issue,  and  the  only  one  as  to  which  there  is  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement,  concerns  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
method  of  investigation,  and  of  the  bases  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

At  this  point  a  final  and,  presumptively,  silencing  shot 
will  naturally  be  aimed  at  the  obdurate  questioner.  He 
will  be  told  that  the  whole  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
technical  experts,  where  it  legitimately  belongs,  and 
where  it  must  be  disposed  of,  without  interference  frdhi 
non-technical  intruders.  This  bullet,  also,  the  unfright¬ 
ened  recusant,  may  safely  catch  in  his  teeth.  For  he  may 
well  ask  ‘‘Experts,  in  what?”  For  the  problem  reaches 
into  wide  and  widely  separated  realms.  The  Bible  enters 
and  opens  itself  to  criticism  in,  the  field  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  geography,  history,  biography,  ethnology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  ethics,  politics — to  say  nothing  of  its  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  religion  and  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  He 
must  be  a  broad-ranging  scholar,  indeed,  who  should 

reckon  himself  a  ripened  oracle  in  all  these  regions  of 
inquiry. 

And  precisely  here  we  touch  the  sensitive  marrow  of 
the  whole  subject.  Biblical  criticism  is  commonly  reck¬ 
oned  to  fall  apart  into  two  great  sections,  the  textual  or 
“Lower,”  and  the  “Higher.”  The  range  of  the  former  is 
narrow  and  well  defined,  and  it  moves  therein  under  set¬ 
tled  and  intelligible  canons.  But,  having  cut  out  this 
slender  segment  of  the  problematic  circle,  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  is  swept  indiscriminately  into  the  exclu¬ 
sive  domain  of  the  “Higher  Criticism.”  Behind  the  nebu¬ 
lous  folds  of  this  cant  phrase  lurk  an  indeterminate  mob 
of  questions  of  fact;  the  answer  to  each  of  which  depends 
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on  legitimate  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  the  most  het- 
rogeneous  sources,  and  interpreted  and  weighed  by  fixed 
and  comprehensible  rules.  No  trustworthy  verdict  as  to 
the  genuineness,  integrity,  nature,  intent,  authorship, 
date,  veracity,  and  permanent  force,  of  ancient  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  are  embodied  in  the  Bible,  can  be  reached, 
save  through  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  speci¬ 
alists  in  physical  science,  history,  archaeology,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  the  other  external  fields  of  research  involved ; 
as  well  as  a  like  agreement  in  linguistic  and  literary  judg¬ 
ment,  among  those  qualified  to  speak  with  authority,  on 
the  text  itself. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  whole 
shadowy  fabric  of  the  ''Higher  Criticism”  has  been  con- 
iured  into  form,  in  defiance  of  truly  "scientific” 
canons,  and  in  disregard  of  the  established  rules  of 
evidence,  by  specialists  in  a  single  diminutive  field — ^that 
of  Hebraic  study,  proceeding  to  fish  their  conclusions  out 
of  the  text,  by  what  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  calls, 
"an  occult  faculty  of  historical  divination.”  How  much 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  infallibility  of  this  "lit¬ 
erary  tact,”  or  "instinct,”  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  was 
one  of  the  chief  champions  and  expounders,  may  be 
hinted  by  a  comparison  of  his  judgment  as  to  the  literary 
characteristics  of  Paul,  with  that  of  Renan,  an  equally 
renowned  and  accomplished  expert  in  the  same  realm. 
Mr.  Arnold  found  Paul  to  be  a  man  of  deeply  refined  and 
sensitive  nature,  whose  crj^ptic  utterances  were  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  "heavy-handed  Protestant  Philis¬ 
tine,  Luther,  and  almost  ruined  by  his  too  prosaic  inter¬ 
pretation.  Renan,  however,  applying  his  equally  acute 
"literary  tact”  to  the  language  of  the  same  documents, 
discovered  that  Paul  was  himself  a  rather  blunt  and  out¬ 
spoken  "Philistine”;  being  a  man  "most  like  Luther,” 
and,  accordingly,  easily  and  accurately  understood  by 
him. 

The  bold  attempt  to  poise  a  massive  pyramid  of  asser¬ 
tion  on  a  pin-head  point  of  intuition,  has  met  with  a  fore¬ 
doomed  result.  The  assertions  remain  not  only  un¬ 
proved,  but  in  large  part  positively  disproved.  Had 
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Kuenen  been  an  adept  in  the  history  of  political  develop- 
.  ment,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  deny  the  patriarchal 
origin  of  government,  in  the  face  of  the  affirmations  of  so 
competent  an  authority  as  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Had  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
technical  language  of  jurisprudence,  he  would  hardly 
have  characterized  the  supposed  foisting  of  a  forged  code 
on  a  people,  as  a  justifiable  “legal  fiction.”  Had  Well- 
hausen  first  seen  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  or  the  cunei¬ 
form  Code  of  Khammurabi,  he  need  not  have  been  re¬ 
minded  by  Prof.  Sayce,  that  “the  two  assumptions  on 
which  (his)  theorj^  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  rested 
have  been  ruled  out  of  court.”  The  constantly  reiterated 
claim  that  the  early  ages  were  peculiarly  indifferent  as 
to  integrity  and  authenticity  of  documents,  a  claim  on 
which  the  theory  of  composite  authorship  mainly  rests, 
has  also  found  a  rude  rebuff  in  the  discovery  of  Prof.’ 
Pinches,  that  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  tablets  give 
evidence  of  an  almost  fanatical  care  at  these  points. 

Finally,  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  pin-head 
pointed  inverted  pyramid  has  been  invited  to  rest,  is  itself 
most  insecure.  For  all  speculative  reconstruction  of  the 
Bible  presupposes  the  validation  of  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  whole  order  of  things  is  so  absolutely  “lapped  in  uni¬ 
versal  law,”  that  a  single  exception  is  incredible.  The 
Bible,  therefore,  being  the  product  of  human  hands  and 
couched  in  human  forms  of  speech,  is  a  part  of  human 
literature,  developed  through  certain  purely  natural  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  to  be  treated“just  like  any  other  book.”  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  last  ex¬ 
pression,  borrowed  from  Prof.  Jowett’s  article  in  the 
famous  Essays  and  Reviews,  has  since  been  grossly  per¬ 
verted  from  its  original  application.  Instead  of  intend¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  Bible  to  a  common  level  with  human 
literature  the  writer  took  pains,  in  the  same  essay,  ex¬ 
pressly  to  repudiate  that  possible  implication.  “There 
are  many  respects  in  which  the  Scripture  is  unlike  any 
other  book.  No  one  who  has  a  Christian  feeling  would 
place  classical  literature  on  a  level  with  sacred  litera¬ 
ture.”  The  testimony  of  Sir  Monier  Williams,  long  a 
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patient  and  candid  student  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Sacred 
Books,  is  here  in  point.  ‘‘These  non-Christian  Bibles  are 
all  developments  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  all  begin 
with  some  flashes  of  true  light,  and  end  in  utter  darkness. 
Pile  them,  if  you  will,  on  the  left  side  of  your  study  table, 
but  place  your  own  Holy  Bible  on  the  right  side — all  by 
itself,  all  alone,  and  with  a  wide  gap  between.’’ 

One  may  well  ask  how  it  came  about,  if  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  be  a  record  of  the  progressive  religious  and  literary 
self-development  of  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  next  step 
of  progress  landed  them  in  the  childish  inanities  and  vul¬ 
garities  of  the  Talmud  j  which  one  of  its  ablest  expositors 
designated  as  literally  a  “sea  of  mud.” 

On  the  whole  the  unconvinced  pew-occupant  after  tast¬ 
ing  the  “new  wine”  offered  by  the  critics,  will  be  content 
to  return  to  the  “traditional”  view  of  the  Bible;  being 
satisfled  that  “the  old  is  better.” 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

t 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

LUTHERANS  IN  lOWA.^ 

[On  May  10,  1914,  the  Lutheran  people  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  presented  to  the  State,  in  the  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  large  oil  portrait  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Olof 
Frithiof  Grafstrom.  On  this  occasion  a  sermon  on  the 
life  of  Martin  Luther  was  delivered  by  Gustav  Andreen, 
President  of  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
and  this  sermon  has  been  added  to  the  manuscript  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Historical  Department.  The  historical 
sketches  given  by  different  ministers  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Iowa,  are  herewith  presented. — Editor.] 

THE  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  IOWA. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  FLENTJE. 

The  history  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Iowa  begins  about  1840.  Although  there  were 
many  German  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  eastern 
States  at  this  time,  there  were  only  a  few  existing  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  at  Keokuk,  Fort  Madison,  and  Burlington. 
Until  1852  the  central,  northern,  and  southern  parts  of 
Iowa  were  without  congregations.  In  October,  1853,  three 
German  Lutheran  pastors,  Deindoerfer,  Grossmann,  and 
Schueller,  with  about  twenty  laymen,  came  from  Michi> 
gan  to  Clayton  county  to  do  mission  work  for  the  German 
Lutheran  Church.  They  organized  the  first  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa,  and  called 
their  home  ‘‘St.  Sebald.’^  Here  it  was  also  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  found  a  teacher’s  seminary,  but  this  idea  was 
given  up.  Later  this  seminary  was  built  at  Dubuque. 
From  St.  Sebald  as  a  center,  Lutheran  churches  were  or¬ 
ganized  all  over  Iowa.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1854,  four 
pastors,  Deindoerfer,  S.  Fritschel,  Grossman,  and  SchueL 
ler,  met  at  the  parsonage  in  St.  Sebald,  and  with  about 
twenty  laymen  founded  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
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of  Iowa  and  other  States.  The  growth  of  the  synod  was 
slow  but  sure.  Many  German  Lutherans  moved  from 
the  eastern  States  and  joined  existing  congregations,  or 
organized  new  ones. 

In  1870,  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Iowa  consisted  of 
about  ninety  pastors,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  con¬ 
gregations.  At  this  time  other  Lutheran  synods  started 
mission  work,  namely,  the  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other 
States,  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  At  present  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
consists  of  four  Synods : 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  States,  with  132  active 
pastors,  262  congregations,  and  32,000  members. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States,  with  98  pas¬ 
tors,  152  congregations,  and  22,000  members. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  with  64  pastors, 
96  congregations,  and  8,000  members. 

The  General  Synod,  with  35  pastors,  40  congregations, 

and  6,000  members. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Iowa  maintains  the  followinr^ 
educational  institutions : 

The  theological  seminary  at  Dubuque  with  five  profes 
sors,  and  about  one  hundred  students. 

A  college  at  Clinton  with  nine  professors  and  about  one 

hundred  and  twenty  students. 

A  parochial  teachers’  seminary  at  Waverly,  with  four 

professors  and  fifty  students. 

A  co-educational  academy  at  Waverly  with  six  profes¬ 
sors  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  students. 

The  Lutheran  Church  also  maintains  the  following 

charitable  institutions : 

An  Orphans’  Home  at  Waverly  with  about  one  hundred 
children. 

An  Orphans’  Home  and  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Musca¬ 
tine,  with  about  sixty  children  and  forty  aged. 

A  hospital  at  Sioux  City  with  about  eighty  beds. 

From  this  can  be  seen  that  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  has  done  and  is  doing  much  for  the  spiritual  and 
educational  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Iowa. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  IOWA. 

BY  A.  B.  LEAMER,  D.D. 

The  English  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Iowa  was 
begun  in  the  year  1848  by  Rev.  Jacob  Scherer,  who  was 
commissioned  as  ‘‘Missionary’  of  the  Northwest'’  by  the 
Synod  of  Illinois. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  Lick  Creek  Town¬ 
ship,  Van  Buren  County.  In  1850  Rev.  Jacob  Scherer 
was  joined  by  Rev.  C.  Conrad  Keuhl,  and  together  they 
established  an  itinerary  of  preaching  points  covering  the 
eastern  portion  of  Iowa  as  far  west  as  Knoxville.  It 
seems  that  they  also  touched  Council  Bluffs  and  Sioux 
City  in  their  zeal  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
scattered  Lutherans  of  the  State. 

In  1854  the  first  conference  was  held  at  Knoxville  on 
the  10th  day  of  February.  There  were  four  pastors 
present.  At  this  Conference  the  matter  of  establishing 
a  college  within  the  State  was  discussed,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed,  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a 
location  as  near  the  center  of  Iowa  as  possible.  The  com¬ 
mittee  settled  upon  Fort  Des  Moines,  now  Des  Moines, 
and  the  name  of  the  school  was  the  Central  College  of 
Iowa.  This  institution  had  a  varied  experience  and  was 
eventually  sold  to  the  Baptist  Churches.  The  educational 
work  begun  by  our  Synod  is  still  carried  on  by  the  Bap¬ 
tists  under  the  name  of  the  Des  Moines  College. 

The  third  Conference  of  the  Illinois  Synod  met  at  Win¬ 
chester  on  August  30,  1855,  and  proceeded  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa.  The 
officers  elected  were  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Schaeffer,  president; 
Rev.  J.  G.  Schaeffer,  secretary ;  Rev.  F.  R.  Scherer,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  other  charter  members  were  Rev.  John  Hock- 
enlively.  Rev.  D.  Tulles,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Scheide,  Rev.  H.  F. 
Ely.  The  layunen  were  P.  L.  Kreigh,  Samuel  Gast,  and 
Jacob  Motern.  The  visiting  clergymen  present  were 
Rev.  L.  F.  Harkey,  Rev.  C.  Witmer,  Rev.  D.  Kurtz,  and 
Rev.  (Father)  Scherer. 

The  second  Convention  of  the  Synod,  held  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  college  building 
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and  selected  a  faculty  consisting  of  Rev.  Reuben  Weiser 
and  Prof.  Cupp,  who  opened  the  college  for  work  on  May 
21,  1856. 

The  citizens  of  Des  Moines  contributed  $10,000.00  to 
this  project  and  gave  five  acres  of  land.  The  tract  com¬ 
prised  the  ground  between  Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth 
streets  north  of  Woodland  avenue. 

The  early  days  of  the  English  work  in  Iowa  were  very 
trying.  The  president  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Synod 
held  in  the  above  year,  speaks  of  conditions  as  “deplora¬ 
ble’'  not  only  for  the  school  but  for  the  general  church 
work,  and  in  a  later  report  the  president  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  these  conditions  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  time  the  people  coming  from  the  east  reached  the 
Mississippi,  the  desire  for  wealth  has  become  so  intense 
that  they  “drop  both  conscience  and  religion  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  as  they  cross  it.” 

It  is  evident  that  large  numbers  of  Lutheran  people 
settled  in  Iowa,  but  many  of  them  spoke  a  foreign  tongue 
and  at  that  early  day  it  was  impossible  to  interest  them 
in  the  English-speaking  Church.  As  a  result  many  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  never  united  with  the  Church 
and  their  children,  growing  up  without  the  mother 
church  influence,  were  lost  to  us  and  drifted  gradually 
into  other  denominations.  Many,  however,  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  congregations  of  their  own  tongues  and  have 
grown  into  strong,  self-supporting  churches,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  the  Lutherans  to  number  a  larger  com¬ 
pany  than  any  other,  except  one,  of  the  denominations. 
But  while  many  churches  were  organized,  the  English 
Lutheran  Church  lost  more  than  it  saved.  However,  we 
feel  that  the  message  delivered  by  these  pioneers  who  in¬ 
sistently  preached  the  Gospel  has  had  its  very  definite 
effect  upon  the  children  who  followed  them  in  the  work 
of  the  Master. 

The  sixteenth  session  of  the  Synod  was  held  at  Tipton, 
Iowa,  September  26,  1860,  and  showed  an  enrollment  of 
forty-five  congregations  and  sixteen  preaching  points. 
Sixteen  pastors  ministered  to  these  congregations,  total¬ 
ing  1,179  communicants.  The  largest  salary  paid  was 
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$800.00,  and  the  least  $40.00  per  year.  The  sixteen  pas- 
tors  received  a  total  of  $2,719.26. 

The  Bohemian  Lutheran  Churches  of  Linn,  Benton  and 
Tama  counties  united  with  the  Synod  at  this  session.  A 
committee  from  Marshall  county  submitted  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Synod  take  over  the  Marshall  county  high 
school  and  convert  it  into  a  college  and  seminary.  The 
estimated  value  of  this  property  was  $19,000.00  The 
property  grew  in  value  and  the  institution  increased  in 
usefulness  for  a  number  of  years,  at  one  time  numbering 
ninety-six  students,  but  jealousy  seemed  to  have  entered 
t  e  ranks  of  the  Synod  and  proper  support  could  not  be 
secured  for  either  this  school  or  the  one  at  Fort  Des 
Moines.  As  a  consequence  we  lost  two  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  assets  of  the  Church.  Had  those  institutions  re¬ 
maned  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  we  believe  that 
our  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Iowa  would  far  outnum¬ 
ber  any  of  the  foreign-speaking  Lutheran  Churches,  but 
our  work  seemed  to  be  blocked  at  every  turn.  However 
a  brighter  day  is  dawning.  The  last  decade  has  been  one 
of  commendable  progress  and  our  work  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  permanent  foundation  that  means  success  for 
the  future. 


THE  DANISH  AND  NORWEGIAN  LUTHERANS  IN  IOWA. 

BY  N.  G.  PETERSON. 

The  Danish  Lutherans  immigrated  later  than  the 
wedish  and  Norwegian  Lutherans.  The  beginning  of 
e  establishment  of  Danish  Lutheran  Churches  in  this 
State  dates  back  to  1871  when  the  work  was  commenced 
y  Rev.  A.  S.  Nielson  of  “The  Danish  Church.” 

That  Church  has  now  eleven  pastors  and  thirteen  con¬ 
gregations  with  a  membership  of  4,370. 

They  have  a  college  and  theological  seminary  at  Grand 
View,  Des  Moines,  and  at  the  same  place  they  are  com¬ 
pleting  an  old  people’s  home. 

The  other  body  of  Danish  Lutherans  doing  work  in  the 
State  IS  The  Danish  United  Lutheran  Church,”  having 
at  present  twenty-two  pastors  and  thirty-three  congrega- 
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tions,  with  a  membership  of  4,709.  They  have  for  years 
had  a  higher  institution  of  learning  at  Elk  Horn. 

We  have,  then,  of  Danish  Lutherans  in  this  State, 
thirty-three  pastors  and  forty-six  congregations,  with  a 
membership  of  9,079. 

The  work  was  begun  among  the  Norwegian  Lutherans 
by  Rev.  N.  Brandt  of  the  ‘‘Norwegian  Synod^’  in  the  year 
1851.  That  body  has  in  this  State  at  present  twenty- 
five  pastors  and  fifty  congregations,  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  13,500.  They  are  operating  one  of  the  best 
colleges  in  our  State,  Luther  College  at  Decorah. 

The  second  body  having  done  work  among  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Lutherans  in  Iowa  is  “Haugens  Synod,’^  which  has 
fourteen  pastors  and  thirty  congregations,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  5,866.  They  have  a  higher  institution  of 
learning, — Jewell  Lutheran  College,  at  Jewell. 

The  third  body  is  “The  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  of  America’^  having  in  this  State  fifty-two  pas¬ 
tors  and  one  hundred  and  six  congregations,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  28,060.  They  have  a  higher  institution  of 
learning,— Waldorf  College  at  Forest  City,  an  orphans^ 
home  at  Beloit,  and  are  building  an  old  people’s  home  at 
Decorah. 

This  gives  us  a  total  of  ninety-one  pastors  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  congregations,  with  a  membership  of 
47,426,  three  institutions  of  learning  and  two  institutions 
of  mercy,  among  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 

The  greater  part  of  our  Church  is  found  in  the  rural 
districts  in  the  north  half  of  the  State,  where  the  woods 
and  prairies  have  been  changed  into  fertile  farms  and 
peaceful  homes  for  the  thousands  of  honest  laboring  men 
and  women  who  came  to  this  country  with  love  for  hard 
work  and  a  longing  for  a  full  religious  liberty,  and  with 
minds  and  hearts  made  strong  by  that  Gospel  given  to  us 
in  the  days  of  the  reformation. 

SWEDISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  IOWA. 

BY  JOSEPH  A.  ANDERSON. 

When  the  Swedish  immigrants  of  the  century  just  past 
came  to  these  shores,  and  found  abodes  in  various  parts 
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of  our  Union,  some  also  settled  on  the  virgin  soil  of  Iowa. 
A  band  of  Swedes  firm  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  made 
a  home  for  itself  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  county.  The  colony  there  founded  was  called  New 
Sweden,  a  name  bespeaking  the  love  of  the  settlers  for 
the  heritage  which  they  possessed.  In  1848,  but  two 
years  after  this  commonwealth  received  its  statehood,  a 
Lutheran  congregation,  the  oldest  of  the  now  mighty  Au- 
rustana  Synod,  was  there  organized.  This  congregation 
was  not  a  result  of  any  pastoral  care  and  influence  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  colonists  since  coming  to  this  country,  but 
was  organized  upon  the  initiative  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Not  until  1849  did  a  clergyman  arrive  from 
Sweden,  and  he  located  in  our  sister  State  to  the  east. 
Since  no  ordained  shepherd  could  be  secured,  the  New 
Swedeners,  if  I  may  coin  the  word,  chose  one  of  their  own 
number  as  their  spiritual  head.  The  one  chosen  was 
Magnus  Frederick  Hokonson,  a  pious  and  modest  man, 
whose  portrait  should  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
Historical  Department  of  Iowa.  He  was  ordained  in 
1853  and  labored  in  the  Church  for  forty-five  years,  all 

of  which  time  he  remained  within  the  State,  and  in  its 
soil  he  was  buried. 

It  was  not  until  two  decades  after  the  New  Sweden 
congregation  was  founded,  or  in  1868,  that  Iowa  became 
a^  Conference  within  the  Augustana  Synod,  organized 
eight  years  earlier.  Then  there  were  Swedish  congrega¬ 
tions  at  New  Sweden,  Munterville,  Madrid,  Stratford, 
Burlington,  Lansing,  McGregor  and  Swedesburg.  Until 
1870  some  of  our  Norwegian  brethren  were  associated 
with  us.  The  church  at  Decorah,  where  Luther  College 
now  is,  was  then  in  the  Conference,  as  was  also  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  congregation  in  Story  county.  In  1868  the  follow¬ 
ing  pastors,  besides  Hokonson,  served  with  the  State: 
Hakan  Olson,  Bengt  Magnus  Halland  and  Carl  J.  Malm- 
berg.  The  first  became  president  of  the  new  conference. 
Bev.  Halland  later  founded  the  large  Swedish  settlement 
in  Montgomery  and  Page  counties  and  thereby  did  much 
not  only  for  the  Church  but  for  the  material  development 
of  our  State.  The  Conference  membership  in  1868  was 
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less  than  one  thousand  souls.  The  following  year  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  influx  of  Swedes  and  the  Conference,  and 
more  especially  its  pastors,  strained  every  nerve  to  se¬ 
cure  the  people  for  God  and  the  Church.  In  1868  three 
congregations  were  organized  and  the  following  year 
two,  one  of  which  was  the  First  Church  of  Des  Moines. 
The  earliest  churches  were  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State.  Then  a  few  were  organized  in  the  north  and 
eastern  portions ;  later  the  south  central  and  central,  then 
the  southwestern  and  Anally  northwestern  and  northern 
parts  of  our  State  beheld  Swedish  Lutheran  settlements 
and  congregations.  These  names  of  the  following  pas¬ 
tors,  who  as  presidents  of  Conferences  or  otherwise  did 
so  much  toward  the  churching  of  the  Swedes  should  be 
mentioned:  0.  J.  Siljestrom,  M.  C.  Ranseen,  C.  A.  Hem- 
borg  and  John  Tellsen. 

The  history  of  our  Swedish  Lutherans  of  Iowa  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  words :  Faith,  instruction,  work, 
financial  sacrifice,  prayer,  worship  and  success  under  the 
providence  of  God,  to  whom  be  the  glory.  At  first  the 
problem  was  how  to  secure  church  homes  for  the  immi¬ 
grants.  Later  the  problem  has  been,  how  to  make  the 
children,  born  and  reared  in  the  new  fatherland,  loyal  to 
the  fathers  and  lovers  of  their  Church.  The  problems 
have  been  and  are  being  solved.  We  have  now  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  20,000  souls  or  more,  that  compose  eighty-one 
congregations,  of  w^hich  seventy-five  have  their  own 
churches,  and  are  served  by  forty-four  pastors. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  population  gathered  into  our 
congregations  is  most  numerous  in  Webster  county  with 
over  2,100  members.  The  more  populous  counties  are  as 
follows  in  the  order  given:  Montgomery,  Buena  Vista, 
Boone,  Woodbury,  Polk,  Des  Moines,  Wapello  and  Page. 
We  have  congregations  from  McGregor  to  Shenandoah, 
Keokuk  to  Akron,  Council  Bluffs  to  Davenport. 

The  property  value  of  the  local  congregations  is  $820,- 
000.  The  Conference  as  such  holds  property  to  the 
amount  of  $225,000.  The  Conference’s  property  consists 
of  an  orphanage  at  Stanton,  which  began  its  noble  work 
in  1882 ;  a  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Madrid  which  received 
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its  first  guests  in  1906;  The  Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital, 
which  was  dedicated  in  March,  1914,  (only  some  two 
months  ago)  and  is  located  in  the  Capital  City. 

Within  very  recent  years  the  Conference  has  contri¬ 
buted  over  $50,000  toward  the  endowment  of  Augustana 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  located  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  and  therefore  separated  from  us  geographically 
by  the  Mississippi.  This  institution,  the  Conference,  as 
a  part  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  partially  owns  and  con¬ 
trols.  Hence  we  have  needed  no  institution  of  learning 
within  the  confines  of  the  Conference. 

It  may  be  said  in  all  modesty,  that  the  Iowa  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Augustana  Synod  has  attempted  to  do  its 
share  toward  the  upbuilding  within  our  State  of  a  strong 
Lutheran  Church,  whose  membership  shall  help  to  make 
this  commonwealth  second  to  none  in  these  United  States, 
which  owes  its  liberty  under  God,  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  wholly,  to  Martin  Luther. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE  IN  CHRIST. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  M.  HANTZ. 


In  I.  John  4:2,  3,  we  find  the  following  significant 
words:  ‘‘Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God.  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
fiesh  is  of  God.  And  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  J esus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh  is  not  of  God :  and 
that  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard 
that  it  should  come;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the 
world.’’  These  are  remarkable  words  in  many  respects. 
They  are  remarkable  as  giving  a  more  exact  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  that  error  which  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
same  epistle  had  called  forth  from  the  gentle  lips  of  the 
apostle  of  love  the  words  of  burning  indignation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  :  “Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ?  He  is  antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son.”  They  are  remarkable  as  throwing  an  unex¬ 
pected  light  on  the  nature  of  the  ap(>stolic  teaching,  and 
bringing  out,  with  an  evidence  the  more  important  be¬ 
cause  indirect,  the  character  of  the  belief  of  the  primitive 
Church  as  witnessed  by  her  antagonists  no  less  than  by 
her  own  children.  They  are  remarkable  as  showing  the 
uncompromising  and  unappeasable  hostility  of  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  attitude  towards  an  error  which  modern  indulgence 
is  often  disposed  to  regard  in  a  much  more  venial  light, 
as  one  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  affecting  only 
the  dogmatical  and  not  the  practical  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  they  are  remarkable  as  supplying,  at  least 
with  reference  to  the  errors  of  that  day,  what  may  al¬ 
most  be  called  an  apostolic  test  to  distinguish  between 
Christian  and  anti-christian  teaching,  and  is  giving  us  at 
this  present  time  a  means  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
the  distinction  which  we  often  hear  made  between  what 
are  called  the  accidents  of  Christianity  and  its  essence. 

In  the  first  point  of  view  these  words  serve  to  clear  up 
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a  doubt  which  probably  had  no  existence  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  St.  John  was  writing,  but  which  might 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  modern  reader,  concerning- 
the  meaning  of  his  previous  language,  “he  that  denieth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.^’  It  is  evident  that  these  words 
are  not  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  addressed  to 
Jews,  and  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  to  set  forth  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  being  the  promised  Messiah,  to  whom 
their  own  Scripture  bore  witness.  Had  the  spirit  of 
antichrist  been  merely  spoken  of  as  denying  that  Christ 
was  come,  we  might  naturally  refer  the  words  to  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  Christian  belief  in  a  Messiah  who  was 
come  already  and  the  Jewish  expectation  of  one  who  was 
yet  future.  But  there  are  two  expressions  in  the  text 
which  make  this  interpretation  unadmissible :  first  the 
union  of  the  names  of  Jesus  with  that  of  Christ :  “Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come,”  and 
secondly,  the  significant  addition  of  the  words  in  the 
flesh.  An  unbelieving  Jew,  however  he  might  refuse  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  his  Messiah,  was  under  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  deny  that  such  a  man  had  actually  been  born  into 
the  world,  and  had  lived  and  died ;  nor  would  there,  from 
his  point  of  view,  be  any  significance  in  the  implied  dis¬ 
tinction  between  coming  in  the  flesh  and  coming  in  some 
other  way. 

But  while  the  unbelieving  Jew,  who  stood  altogether 
outside  the  pale  of  Christianity,  would  naturally  look 
upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  mere  man,  who  had  been 
born  and  died  like  other  men,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
entire  rejection  of  the  supernatural  as  regards  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  to  modern  ideas  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  natural  mode  of  explaining  away  the  Christian 
faith,  never  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age  to  any  of  them  who  in  any  sense  of  the  term 
claimed  the  name  of  Christian.  We  do  indeed  meet  with 
the  correction  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  born  as  other  men  are  born,  and  that  as  attributed 
to  one  who  was  contemporary  with  and  personally  known 
to  St.  John; — to  that  Cerinthus  concerning  whom  the 
apostle,  in  a  well-known  anecdote,  is  recorded  to  have  ut- 
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tered  the  memorable  words,  ‘‘Let  us  fly,  lest  the  bath¬ 
room  should  fall  while  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth, 
is  in  it’’  (Eusebius  H.  E.  III.  28),  but  that  this  was  also 
true  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  assertion  which  neither  Cerin¬ 
thus  nor  any  other  false  teacher  of  that  age  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  put  forth  as  compatible  with  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian.  {See  Burton’s  Bampton  Lectures),  But  even 
had  such  a  doctrine  been  held  by  nominal  Christians,  as 
well  as  by  Jews,  it  is  manifest  that  this  could  not  be  the 
doctrine  of  Antichrist  to  which  St.  John  refers  in  the 
present  passage.  To  such  persons,  the  confession  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh  would  have  presented 
no  stumbling-block.  It  was  the  expression  of  that  one 
portion  of  Christian  truth  which  alone  they  believed,  the 
assertion  of  the  reality  of  that  human  nature  in  which 
He  was  made  like  unto  His  brethren. 

The  import,  however,  of  the  apostle’s  words  may  be 
easily  understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  two  forms  of 
false  teaching  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  which 
were  actually  prevalent  when  this  epistle  was  written, 
and  both  of  which  are  included  in  one  pregnant  sentence 
of  condemnation.  The  confession,  “that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,”  combines  in  one  formula  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  two  distinct  phases  of  false  teaching — that  which 
maintained  a  separation  between  the  persons  of  Jesus  and 
of  Christ,  and  that  which,  while  uniting  them  together, 
denied  that  He  who  is  so-called  had  come  in  the  flesh, 
with  the  real  body  and  true  nature  of  a  man.  Those 
who,  like  Cerinthus,  ventured  to  assert  the  simple  hu¬ 
manity  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  attempted,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  the  title  of  Chris¬ 
tians  by  distinguishing  between  Jesus  the  man,  and 
Christ  the  divine  being,  who,  as  they  supposed,  descended 
upon  Him  at  his  baptism  and  left  Him  before  His  pas¬ 
sion.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admitted  the  unity 
of  Christ’s  person,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  the  union 
of  two  natures  in  that  person,  adopted,  not  that  alterna¬ 
tive  which  to  modern  thought  seems  the  simpler,  of  de¬ 
nying  His  deity ;  but  had  recourse  to  the  strange  and,  at 
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first  sight,  most  unnatural  subterfuge  of  regarding  this 
human  body  as  a  mere  unsubstantial  phantom. 

The  mere  circumstance,  that  such  a  strange  hypothesis 
should  have  been  thought  necessary,  furnishes,  in  the 
next  place,  as  I  have  already  observed,  an  important 
evidence,  and  the  more  important  because  indirect,  to  the 
character  of  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
a  remarkable  proof  how  thoroughly  the  Christianity  of 
that  day  was  pervaded  and  penetrated  through  its  whole 
texture  and  substance  with  this  fundamental  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ,  that  no  sect  or  heresy  pretending  in  any 
manner  to  attach  itself  to  the  Christian  name  could  break 
off  from  the  acknowledgment  of  this  belief  in  some  one 
or  another  form.  So  saturated  with  this  conviction  were 
the  minds  of  all  men  who  had  come  in  any  way  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  teaching,  that  it  seemed  easier  and 
simpler  to  make  the  natural  give  place  to  the  superna¬ 
tural  than  to  cast  the  supernatural  out  of  their  creed. 
It  seemed  simpler  to  deny  the  plainest  facts  of  history, 
the  veracity  of  the  natural  senses,  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  seen  with  their  eyes  and  handled  with  their 
hands  the  Word  of  Life,  than  to  reject  a  doctrine,  telling 
of  that  which  was  Divine  and  invisible,  which  no  sense 
could  perceive,  which  no  eye-witness  could  guarantee, 
which  no  history  could  transmit  as  a  fact  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  past  generation;  which  appealed  wholly  to 
faith,  not  to  sight.  We  can  readily  over-estimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  testimony,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  with¬ 
out,  no  less  than  from  within.  It  not  only  shows  the  cen¬ 
tral,  the  vital,  the  indispensable  position  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  our  Lord’s  Divinity  must  have  occupied  in  the 
early  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  not  merely  in  the  text  of 
Holy  Scripture,  but  in  that  oral  and  unrecorded  preach¬ 
ing  whose  character  we  know  only  from  its  effects ;  but 
it  shows  also  how  the  longing  and  yearning  of  the  world 
without  met  this  teaching  half  way,  and  felt  the  need  of 
what  it  taught  even  when  corrupting  it  by  the  wildest 
fancies  of  human  invention ;  it  shows  how  human  society, 
worn  out  and  demoralized,  its  intellectual  power  ex¬ 
hausted  and  barren  of  results,  its  moral  tone  degraded 
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to  the  lowest  point  of  possible  corruption,  felt,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  and  unanimously,  that  its  redemption,  if  it 
was  to  come  at  all,  must  come  from  more  than  human 
power.  The  whole  creation  was  groaning  and  travailing 
together,  waiting  for  its  redemption;  and  none  but  God 
could  satisfy  the  universal  need. 

But,  thirdly,  it  is  by  the  light  of  this  divine  doctrine 
that  we  must  estimate  the  importance  of  the  human  fact 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Examined  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  assertion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  amounts  to  a  confession  of  the  combined  Deity  and 
Humanity  in  the  Person  of  the  Saviour.  Were  He 
merely  man,  there  would  be  no  marvel  that  He  should 
have  come  in  the  flesh ;  were  He  merely  God,  there  would 
be  no  truth  in  the  assertion  of  His  Incarnation.  The 
sentence,  thus  interpreted,  is  but  a  briefer  statement  of 
the  truth  announced  by  the  same  apostle  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  Gospel:  *Tn  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 

God, .  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 

among  us.”  What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  nature  of  the 
confession,  which  St.  John  regards  as  so  essential  to 
Christianity  that  he  makes  its  acceptance  or  rejection  the 
test  and  criterion  to  distinguish  between  Christ  and  An¬ 
tichrist  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  a  belief  con¬ 
cerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  not  merely  an  acceptance 
of  His  teaching.  The  apostle  does  not  tell  us  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  great  preacher  of  righteousness,  a  great 
moral  example;  that  we  are  to  admire  the  beauty  and 
holiness  of  His  character,  and  endeavor  to  obey  His  com¬ 
mands  and  walk  in  His  footsteps.  All  this  is  most  true 
and  most  important ;  but  it  is  not  the  truth  on  which  the 
apostle  insists  in  this  place.  Moral  precepts,  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  natural  duties  of  man,  are  in  themselves  but’ 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  person  of  him  by  whom 
they  are  delivered.  They  may  need,  indeed,  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  their  authority  of  a  teacher  at  certain  times  and 
for  certain  persons,  just  as  in  the  education  of  a  child,  the 
command  of  the  parent  is  a  more  practical  sanction  than 
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tli6  intrinsic  value  of  the  command  which  he  gives  j  but 
in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the  developed  intellect 
and  conscience,  such  precepts  carry  with  them  their  own 
evidence,  without  reference  to  the  person  and  history  of 
their  teacher.  A  treatise  on  Ethics  would  have  in  itself 
precisely^  the  same  moral  and  philosophical  value, 
whether  it  came  down  to  us  as  an  anonymous  work  of 
whose  author  nothing  whatever  were  known,  or  bore  the 
name  of  one  otherwise  honored  as  a  wise  and  good  man. 
And  even  the  moral  example  presented  to  us  by  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  holiest  and  purest  of  lives,  as  far  as  it  is  a 
moral  example  only,  has  an  ideal  and  not  a  personal  as¬ 
pect;  it  contains  the  same  precepts,  resting  upon  their 
own  authority,  only  rendered  more  vivid  and  attractive 
by  being  presented  in  a  concrete  instead  of  an  abstract 
form.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  value  of  the  example  is 
enhanced,  and  its  practical  efficiency  brought  more  closely 
home  to  us,  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  actually  been 
realized ;  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  dwell  upon  this  fact, 
we  go  out  of  the  domain  of  philosophy  into  that  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  we  go  from  moral  precepts  and  portraits  of  the  hu¬ 
man  character  as  it  ought  to  be  into  the  records  of  an 
individual  life,  and  into  a  belief  concerning  a  Person. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe  that  this  belief 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  contains  two  distinct 
elements,  the  dogmatic  and  the  historical.  It  speaks  to 
the  ear  of  faith  concerning  the  unseen  and  divine  nature 
of  the  Lord  from  heaven :  it  appeals  to  the  witness  of  his¬ 
tory  concerning  the  facts  of  His  human  life  upon  earth. 
And  it  is  interesting,  in  this  respect,  to  note  how  the 
spirit  of  the  apostle’s  teaching  was  caught  up  instinc¬ 
tively  by  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  embodied 
in  her  earliest  formal  creed.  What  but  a  like  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  dogmatic  and  the  historical,  of  the  unseen 
divine  and  the  visible  human,  is  to  be  found  in  that  form 
of  sound  words  in  which  the  Church  confesses  her  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  who  rose  again  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 
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and  who  ascended  into  heaven?  And  if  the  Church  in 
this  creed  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
personal  disciples  of  Christ  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  she  has  no  less  caught  the  spirit  of  the  assembled 
body  of  those  disciples  in  the  very  first  act  of  their  min¬ 
istration  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord,  when  they 
elected  one  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  and  apostleship 
from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell.  In  that  solemn 
act,  the  test  of  fitness  for  the  office  was  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact  of  the  Lord^s  earthly  life ;  the  duty  which 
it  involved  was  especially  to  proclaim  one  of  those  facts, 
the  greatest,  the  most  marvelous,  the  most  significant  of 
them  all.  ‘‘Wherefore,  of  these  men  which  have  com- 
panied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John 
unto  that  same  day  that  He  was  taken  up  from  us,  must 
one  be  ordained” — ^to  do  what?  to  spread  His  moral  teach¬ 
ing,  and  to  point  to  the  example  of  His  holy  life?  No, 
but  “to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  His  resurrection.” 

But  though  the  primary  test  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Christian  and  antichristian  teaching  is  thus  laid 
down  by  the  apostle  in  the  doctrinal  and  historical  truths 
concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  lose  much 
of  the  force  and  import  of  this  criterion,  if  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  it  involved  along  with  it  practical  and  moral 
consequences  of  the  most  momentous  kind — nay,  those 
on  which  the  very  existence  of  morality  is  dependent. 
For  the  confession  or  denial  of  the  truth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  carried  with  it  then,  and  with 
little  more  than  a  change  in  the  accidents  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  carries  with  it  still,  the  confession  or  denial  of  that 
other  truth  that  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins. 
The  world,  it  is  true,  was  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
for  its  redemption :  it  felt  its  own  utter  impotence,  and 
the  need  of  a  divine  Deliverer;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  world  of  that  day,  as  it  stood  in  antagonism  to  the 
Church,  even  when  it  accepted  Christ  after  its  own  man-^ 
ner,  and  put  its  own  interpretation  on  His  Person  and 
redeeming  work,  did  so  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
nature  of  sin  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  redemption 
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came.  In  the  teaching  of  those  against  whom  St.  John  is 
writing,  it  is  not  sin,  as  the  taint  peculiar  to  man, — to 
man,  as  the  one  free  agent  in  a  world  bound  otherwise  by 
necessary  laws ;  it  was  not  the  alienation  of  personal  man 
from  a  personal  God  by  the  voluntary  transgression  of 
His  commands,  that  was  the  cause  of  Christ’s  coming 
into  the  world.  It  was  not,  I  say,  in  their  point  of  view, 
sin  that  caused  Christ’s  coming,  but  evil,  not  the  taint  of 
the  fall,  but  that  of  the  creation;  not  the  offense  which 
began  in  Adam  and  was  continued  in  his  posterity;  but 
a  defect  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and 
spread  over  the  w^hole  aggregate  of  its  creatures.  The 
course  of  the  world  was  man’s  course  as  a  part  of  the 
world:  the  evil  that  was  in  man  was  only  a  portion  of 
the  evil  that  was  in  the  world  to  which  he  belonged. 
Evil  was  not  regarded  as  a  moral,  but  as  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  inherent,  such  was  the  more  frequent  view,  in 
the  imperfection  inseparable  from  matter  and  a  material 
creation;  but  not  otherwise  human  than  as  a  man  has  a 
material  body  and  is  subject,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  matter.  And  this  evil,  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  world,  was  not  a  disease 
needing  cure,  but  a  problem  needing  solution:  it  was  to 
be  overcome,  not  practically,  but  theoretically,  by  those 
enlightened  minds  who  were  able,  by  means  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  revealed  by  Christ,  to  penetrate  through  the  visible 
phenom.enon  of  the  world  to  the  unseen  realities  beyond. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  philosophy  like  this  would  shrink 
back,  with  dislike  and  contempt,  from  the  confession  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh — that  He,  the  De¬ 
liverer  of  the  world  from  evil,  had  put  on  that  material 
body  whose  existence  was  identical  with  the  existence  of 
evil  itself.  It  is  easy  also  to  see  how  such  a  philosophy 
would  deal  with  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth. 
Religion  was  to  be  founded,  not  on  historical  facts,  but 
on  philosophical  ideas.  By  knowledge  men  were  to  be 
led  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  the  Gospel 
represented  under  a  historical  veil.  The  facts  had  no 
value,  save  as  means  to  the  higher  end. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  feature  in 
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the  speculations  of  those  early  corrupters  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith  who  from  the  knowledge  to  which  they  laid 
claim  were  known  by  the  name  of  Gnostics  or  professors 
of  knowledge,  whose  teaching  in  its  earliest  germ  called 
forth  the  protest  of  St.  Paul  against  “profane  and  vain 
babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  (or  rather  of 
knowledge)  falsely  so-called,''  (I  Tim.  6:20)  while,  in  a 
somewhat  later  development,  it  was  yet  more  sternly 
denounced  by  St.  John,  as  the  doctrine  of  “antichrist  who 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son"  (I  John  2 :22) .  And  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  utterly  such  teaching  is  opposed  to  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  work  of 
Christ. 

When  we  have  once  learned  to  look  upon  evil,  not  as 
caused  by  man's  voluntary  rebellion  against  God,  but  as 
something  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and 
determined  by  natural  laws,  whether  of  mind  or  matter, 
only  one  of  the  two  alternatives  is  possible.  Either  God 
is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  or  God  is  the  author  of 
evil.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  course  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  know  how  much 
was  made  of  the  first  of  these  alternatives:  those  who 
are  familiar  with  modern  speculations  know  that  we,  in 
these  latter  days,  returning  by  modern  paths  to  ancient 
error,  are  in  no  small  danger  of  the  second.  The  safe¬ 
guard  against  both  is  one  and  the  same;  in  our  day,  as 
in  theirs,  the  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  God-inspired 
confession,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh.  There 
is  no  evil  inherent  in  our  nature,  spiritual  or  material  as 
it  came  from  the  creative  hand  of  God ;  for  that  nature, 
spiritual  and  material  alike,  was  taken  upon  Himself  by 
Him  in  whom  is  no  sin.  The  laws  of  our  nature,  the 
laws  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  mind,  the  laws  of  mate¬ 
rial  birth  and  growth  and  decay,  and  dissolution,  the  laws 
of  mental  association  and  habituation,  the  laws  by  which 
desire  seeks  its  material  objects,  and  motives  infiuence 
the  corresponding  action — all  these  are  God's  laws,  im¬ 
planted  by  Him  in  man's  constitution;  and  to  make  sin 
the  consequence  of  these  is  to  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  When  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  man,  as  per- 
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feet  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsist¬ 
ing,  He  took  all  these  laws  upon  Himself,  the  laws  of  the 
soul  and  the  laws  of  the  body,  the  laws  by  which  thoughts 
are  linked  with  each  other,  the  law  by  which  motives  tend 
to  influence  the  will,  the  law  by  which  hunger  craves  for 
food,  and  thirst  for  drink,  and  weariness  for  sleep;  the 
laws  which  govern  the  wants  and  satisfaction,  the  health 
and  sickness,  the  liability  to  pain  and  death,  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame.  Sin  is  not  dependent  upon  these  conditions, 
which  the  Creator  has  established  as  the  immutable 
laws  of  the  natural  world,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind; 
but  in  the  one  thing  which  God  has  left  in  the  power  of 
man — the  determinations  of  the  human  will.  It  is  the 
determination  of  man's  will  that  sin  entered  into  the 
world :  it  is  by  the  determination  of  man's  will  that  ever^- 
sinful  act  is  now  committed  in  the  world;  it  was  by  the 
perfect  purity  and  holiness  of  His  man's  will,  that  Christ 
in  His  human  nature,  though  like  unto  us  in  all  things, 
was  without  sin.  There  is  no  inherent  evil  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  nature,  material  or  immaterial, — there  could 
be  no  evil  at  all  in  man,  were  he  merely  a  part  of  nature, 
and  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  that  constitution.  But 
there  is  that  in  man,  or  rather  man  is  that,  which,  though 
it  defles  analysis  and  admits  not  of  definition,  is  more 
real  and  certain  than  all  which  definition  and  analysis 
can  reach — that  which  separates  him  from  all  the  laws 
and  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed,  which 
while  the  material  particles  of  his  body  shift  and  change, 
and  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  his  soul  arise  and  pass 
away,  makes  him  one  and  the  same  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  and  distinct  from  all  these,  one  person,  one  free 
agent,  one  responsible  being.  I  see  and  hear,  and  touch 
through  the  organs  of  my  body ;  but  I  am  not  that  body. 
I  am  conscious  of  thoughts  and  feelings  and  desires,  but 
I  am  not  these  thoughts,  and  feelings  and  desires — I  am 
subject  to  laws  of  bodily  development  and  mental  asso¬ 
ciations;  but  I  am  not  these  laws.  All  these  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  myself,  and  I  am  distinct  from  them. 
My  power  to  act  or  abstain  from  acting,  my  respon¬ 
sibility  as  I  do  the  one  or  the  other,  rests  with  my 
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self  and  not  with  them.  The  inspired  testimony  of 
Scripture  and  the  natural  testimony  of  man's  consci¬ 
ence  speak  on  this  point  with  equal  clearness.  ‘‘Let  no 
man,”  writes  St.  James,  “say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil; 
neither  tempteth  He  any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.” 
(James  1:13).  And  St.  Paul,  making  use  of  the 
same  article  of  the  Christian  faith  on  which  St. 
John  insists,  shows  the  same  moral  lesson  from 
another  point  of  view.  “God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh” — that  is  to  say,  by  destroying  the 
dominion  of  sin  over  the  flesh,  showed  that  the  flesh  is  not 
naturally  and  necessarily  sinful.  (Rom.  8 :3.  See  Theo- 
phylact  on  this  passage).  And  both,  as  far  as  the 
moral  lesson  is  concerned,  do  but  echo  the  truth 
which  the  natural  conscience  had  suggested  to  the 
heathen  moralist  as  the  practical  solution  of  the  sophis¬ 
tries  of  his  own  day,  and  not  of  his  own  day  only.  “It  is 
absurd  for  a  man  to  blame  things  that  are  without,  and 
not  himself  for  becoming  a  prey  to  such  things.”  To  the 
testimony  of  the  natural  conscience  which  God  granted 
to  the  heathen  of  old.  He  has  now  vouchsafed  to  add  a 
higher  witness  in  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  our 
better  assurance  but  also  to  our  deeper  responsibility.  It 
is  our  whole  nature,  that  Christ  took  upon  Him ;  it  is  our 
whole  nature  that  partakes  of  His  redeeming  grace ;  it  is 
our  whole  nature  that  is  joined  together  in  the  apostolic 
prayer,  “The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and 
I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  pre¬ 
served  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  (I  Thess.  5:23). 

Alliance,  Ohio, 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

In  concluding  an  editorial  in  The  International  Review 
of  Missions  (January)  on  “A  Missionary  Survey  of  the 
3^ear  1914,”  the  author  says : 

The  facts  mentioned'  in  the  present  survey  are  too 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  to  permit,  as  in  preceding 
years,  a  review  or  summary  in  a  concluding  section. 

“God,  in  ways  past  human  understanding,  is  shaping 
the  world  anew.  His  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth. 
His  servants  can  only  bow  their  heads  and  wait  for  Him 
to  show  them  how  He  would  have  them  set  to  work  to  re¬ 
pair  the  evil  which  human  sin  has  wrought.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  His  heart  there  are  purposes  of  healing  and 
revival  exceeding  men’s  highest  hopes.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Review,  E.  B.  A.  Somerset 
sums  up  an  article  on  “Missionary  Principles  of  the  Early 
Church”  as  follows : 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  line  of  argument  of  this  paper: 
The  first  assumption  is  that  the  present  century  finds 
very  numerous  parallels  in  the  general  situation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church ;  for  then,  and 
never  since,  the  Church  stood  actually  midway  between 
East  and  West,  in  intimate  contact  with  both.  Therefore 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  look  to  the  writers  of  those  cen¬ 
turies  for  guidance  in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  pressing 
problems  of  to-day.  The  principles  which  they  expound 
are  very  different  from  those  accepted  by  many  writers 
on  modern  missions,  but  appear  to  the  present  writer, 
looking  at  the  problem  in  no  controversial  spirit,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Eastern  Church  of  the 
future  should  grow  up  along  lines  truly  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  to  be  at  once  more  applicable  to 
oriental  conditions  and  more  securely  based  in  history 
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than  the  principles  of  individualism,  which  so  largely  in¬ 
fluence  missionary  policy  to-day.'' 

Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  in  speaking  of  '‘The  Home  Min¬ 
istry  and  Foreign  Missions"  (in  the  same  number) 
makes  the  following  practical  remarks: 

"Twelve  years  ago,  a  New  YorK  City  Church,  in  many 
respects  the  strongest  in  the  denomination,  had  two  ac¬ 
tive,  well-organized  women's  missionary  societies,  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  year  several  strong  missionary  ap¬ 
peals,  and  gave,  all  told,  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  work 
abroad.  Many  felt  that  this  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  of  this  Church,  when  so  many  churches  did  not 
do  so  well  and  since  the  work  at  home  was  in  desperate 
need.  But  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  it  was 
found  possible  to  increase  the  sense  of  missionary  obli¬ 
gation  manifold,  while  the  gifts  of  the  Church  were  al¬ 
most  quadrupled." 

"A  primary  cause  of  this  was  the  introduction  of 
systematic  mission  study  in  the  Bible  School.  A  compe¬ 
tent  leader  for  this  work  was  secured,  who  gave  most  of 
his  time  to  the  problem  of  religious  instruction  and  the 
place  of  missions  in  it.  The  results  were  so  conspicuous 
and  wide-reaching  that  the  services  of  this  leader  were 
transferred  from  the  work  of  the  local  church  to  that  of 
the  entire  denomination.  Young  people  were  induced 
to  attend  missionary  conferences,  and  a  new  stimulus 
was  brought  into  their  societies.  Prayer  was  magnified 
in  their  plans  and  pledges.  The  devotional  meetings  of 
the  church  exalted  the  ministry  of  intercession  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Kingdom.  The  men  of  the  church  caught 
the  contagion  of  growing  interest,  and  planned  confer¬ 
ences  in  which  inspiring  missionary  leaders  were  heard." 

Concerning  the  inspirational  character  of  Missionary 
Conferences,  he  says : 

"The  minister  who  will  attend  conventions  like  those 
planned  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  or  the  con¬ 
ferences  which  practically  every  denomination  in 
America  now  conducts  to  inform  and  constrain  church 
leaders  as  to  their  part  in  the  world-wide  extension  of 
that  Kingdom  which  must  rule  over  all — such  a  minister 
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cannot  be  content  to  let  his  church  drift  on  a  low  tide  of 
self-complacency  and  unchristian  aimlessness,  or  be 
stranded  on  the  shoals  of  local  interest  and  conventional 
inertia  but  will  fulfill  his  commission  by  bringing  his 
church  into  the  full  swing  of  the  modern  missionary 
movement,  the  greatest  enterprise  of  our  day  or  of  any 
day,  and  by  prayer  and  conscientious  thought  and  effort 
he  will  find  a  way  to  do  it.’^ 

Professor  W.  T.  Davidson  discusses  ‘‘The  Future  of 
Judaism  in  The  London  QudTtevly  Review  (January). 
He  says  in  part  : 

“The  phrase  ‘the  future  of  Judaism’  does  not  properly 
refer  to  a  home  for  a  nation  ‘scattered  and  peeled’;  it 
contemplates  the  issues  and  destiny  of  a  religion  rather 
than  of  a  nationality.  Christians  believe  that  the  Jews 
missed  their  way  when  they  rejected  their  true  Messiah 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  view  their  subsequent 
history  as  more  or  less  bearing  testimony  to  the  terrible 
error  implied  in  that  great  refusal.  Jews  have  for  all 
these  centuries  repudiated  the  Christian  reading  of  his- 
toiy  with  scorn.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  suggest 
an  adequate  alternative.  Only  a  section  of  them  still 
look  for  a  messiah,  and  these  are  far  from  agreed  what 
a  Messiahship  means,  even  in  the  most  general  sense  of 
the  word.  Can  it  be  that  before  long  St.  Paul’s  intense  de¬ 
sires  for  his  fellow  countrymen  will  in  any  sense  be  real¬ 
ized?  That  the  mystic  hints  of  Romans  XI  will  begin 
to  take  shape  and  substance,  that  the  ‘hardening  in  part 
that  has  befallen  Israel’  will  yield  and  men  be  enabled  to 
see,  as  well  as  to  believe,  that  ‘the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance’?  It  is  possible.  One  hope 
alone  makes  tolerable  the  great  catastrophe  which  now 
darkens  our  skies  with  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse. 
It  is  that  the  resulting  order  will  bring  us  a  little  nearer 
to  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwells  right¬ 
eousness.  And  the  people,  whose  prophets  first  foretold 
that  blessed  time,  shall  assuredly  have  their  share  in  the 
great  consummation.” 


Professor  Pollard  asks  in  The  Review  and  Expositor 
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(January),  *'What  shall  we  think  of  Creeds?”  He  says: 

‘'Religion,  which  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  very  nature 
of  men,  is  summed  up  in  experience  and  expression.  Reli¬ 
gion  expresses  itself  in  three  ways :  as  cult,  as  creed,  and 
as  conduct.  The  savage  has  little  or  no  theology.  His 
creed  is  shadowy,  lying  chiefly  in  the  subliminal  consci¬ 
ousness.  He  does  not  explain  why  he  performs  this  or 
that  rite,  he  has  inherited  it.  Among  primitive  people 
ceremonies  bulk  large.  With  them,  cult  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  creed,  and  has  little,  if  any,  relation  to  con¬ 
duct.  True,  savages  have  their  beliefs,  more  or  less 
vague,  concerning  the  spirit  world,  but  no  creedal  state¬ 
ments.  Creeds  are  born  when  men  begin  to  intellectual- 
ize  their  religious  experiences,  or  when  individualism  as¬ 
serts  itself  against  the  established  social  mind.  So 
parties  begin  to  be  formed ;  and  at  length  the  social  feel¬ 
ing  reasserts  itself ;  and  then  comes  the  feeling  that  state¬ 
ments  are  necessary  to  include  those  to  be  regarded  as 
regular,  or  orthodox,  and  to  exclude  the  irregular,  or  het- 
rodox.  It  is  inevitable  that  men  should  think  upon 
spiritual  phenomena,  should  try  to  explain  and  classify 
their  religious  experiences.  Hence  there  comes  the 

creedal  stage  of  development.” 

This  argument,  however,  puts  a  low  valuation  on  the 
permanent  worth  of  any  creed.  Each  generation,  the 
writer  affirms  must  make  a  creed  for  its  own  days.  He 
pleads  for  poetry.  Let  the  creed  be  more  poetic  in  charac¬ 
ter  ;  “let  it  use  wings  of  a  bird  and  not  the  exactitude  of 
the  measuring  worm.”  “The  Christian  world  comes  to¬ 
gether  in  the  choir,  not  in  the  Conference  and  the  Synod.” 
“The  twentieth  century  creed  must  also  take  account  of 
conduct.”  These  sentences  indicate  the  modern  loose 
ideas  which  reject  practically  all  authority  in  religious 
matters.  How  poor  the  offered  substitutes  are  beside 
the  simple  and  majestic  “Apostles’  Creed”  which  has 
ever  emphasized  the  Trinity  and  the  way  of  salvation ! 

“The  Anti-Alchohol  Movement  and  the  European 
War”  by  Dr.  George  B.  Eager  (in  the  same  Review)  sum¬ 
marizes  this  agitation  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Pick  of 
Wurtzburg  as  “the  most  important  phenomenon  of  our 
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epoch — weightier  than  State  affairs,  wars  and  concluded 
peaces.”  He  considers  it  astonishing  that  a  development 
of  such  magnitude  should  have  gained  so  little  recogni¬ 
tion  and  publicity  in  America.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  relation  of  the  press  to  alcoholic  capital  and 
our  lack  of  intelligent  information  concerning  European 
affairs.  The  great  anti-alcoholic  movement  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  dates  from  the  publication  of  Prof.  Bunge's  ‘‘Al¬ 
cohol  Problem”  in  1886.  In  1907  scientific  agitation 
against  intoxicants  began  in  Great  Britain,  and  similar 
beginnings  were  made  about  that  time  in  France  and 
Russia.  In  1912  it  was  urged  in  the  Landtag  of  Austria 
that  all  traffic  in  intoxicants  should  be  prohibited  and 
that  compulsory  instruction  concerning  the  evil  of  strong 
drink  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 

These  sentiments  have  received  general  endorsement 
throughout  Europe ;  and  in  the  frightful  war  the  abolition 
of  strong  drink  is  so  far  the  greatest  victory  which  has 
been  won.  In  Russia,  and  measureably  in  other  lands 
the  use  of  intoxicants  has  been  forbidden.  The  German 
emperor  has  long  been  an  abstainer,  and  at  this  moment 
prohibition  is  strongly  urged  in  England,  while  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  Joffre,  has  issued  stringent 
orders  against  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  army. 

“Of  the  Germans  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  further 
the  remarkable  testimony  of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Hall 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Roosevelt  Professor  of 
University  of  Berlin  for  1915-1916,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Germany  acted  and  the  German  troops  went  forth 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  though  the  Outlook  suggests 
that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  judicial.” 

“Of  Germany's  military  strength  no  one  had  any 
doubt,  but  her  moral  strength  has  been  a  revelation. 
With  the  first  proclamation  of  war,  all  drinking  was  stop¬ 
ped  at  once.  I  have  seen,  not  hundreds  only,  but  thous¬ 
ands  of  soldiers  pass,  but  never  an  oath  or  a  drunken 
word  have  I  heard.  Grim  humor  marked  the  passing  of 
the  never-ending  stream,  but  there  was  no  levity.  There 
was  much  singing,  much  quiet  praying,  and  often  a  very 
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solemn  hush,  as  all  the  terrible  issues  of  such  a  struggle 
for  the  Fatherland  and  the  highest  values  came  home.” 


In  an  article  on  “Ethics  Made  in  Germany”  by  Bishop 
Brewster,  published  in  The  North  American  Review 
(March)  he  says  the  following  on  Ethics  in  general: 

There  is  in  human  life  something  better  than  the 
natural  selection  of  the  strongest.  When  Huxley  made 
the  famous  declaration  that  the  ethical  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety  lay  not  in  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  but  in  ‘com¬ 
bating  it,’  there  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with  the 
appearance  of  man  begins  a  new  chapter,  a  chapter  of 
advance  in  moral  worth  according  to  moral  standards. 

This  new  chapter  is  marked  by  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.’’ 

‘This  ‘ought,’  I  owe  it,  this  sense  of  something  due  and 
obligatory,  I  am  not  seeking  to  explain.  Howsoever  it 
got  there,  there  it  is,  a  fact  fronting  human  nature,  the 
imperative  authority  of  right.  Might  may  defend  right, 
as  it  may  assail  it.  As  it  may  crush  it,  so  it  may  vindi¬ 
cate  and  establish  right.  When  all  is  said,  however, 
there  remains  a  sense  of  right  as  distinct  from  might! 
right  that  may  defy  might  and  persistently  survive  the 
utmost  triumph  of  might.” 

The  same  Review  speaks  of  “The  Jew’s  Opportunity  in 
America”  in  this  wise : 

America  is  an  open  door  to  opinions  as  well  as  to  men, 
and  ideas  are  emigrants  that  cannot  be  restricted.  Hap¬ 
pily,  no  law  can  bar  them — and  that  is  indicative  of 
American  progress.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  our 
Republic  to  all  creeds  to  display  their  best  Qualities  with¬ 
out  fear  or  prejudice  is  one  which  signifies,  perhaps, 
more  to  Judaism  than  to  any  other  religion.  Here 
where  conditions  are  so  favorable,  it  has  a  field  for  de¬ 
velopment  in  breadth,  character  and  usefulness  which 
has  never  yet  been  possible.  The  Jew’s  breathing  spells 
have  been  so  few,  the  transitions  from  comparative  rest 
to  superlative  misery  so  many,  that  he  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  any  length  of  time  to  reveal  his  creed’s  latent 
capacity  for  growth  in  relation  to  world  problems  and 
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ideals.  In  America  the  cynic  thinks  the  Jew  will  lose 
himself.  Why  may  he  not  find  himself?  Full  growth 
has  been  denied  him  almost  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
Heine  who  wrote  that  the  Greeks  were  children,  while 
the  Hebrews  were  men.  Circumstance,  however,  has 
kept  the  Jew  in  his  kindergarten  these  modern  centuries, 
and  unhappily  a  double  wall  encompassed  him — the 
Ghetto  within  and  without. 

‘‘Now  it  might  be  asserted  frankly  that  his  ‘daughter 
religions,’  Christianity  and  Islam,  have  exhausted  any 
chance  of  further  Jewish  development,  have  supplied 
what  mankind  requires  with  a  finality  which  is  indisput¬ 
able.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  point  of  views, 
the  Jew  lags  superfiuous  on  the  stage.  Let  him  make 
his  exit  now — he  has  no  further  role  to  play.  Yet  the 
parent  stock  would  appear  to  possess  abundant  vitality 
to  have  resisted  disintegration  since  Palestine  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  universe.  If  still  a  wandering  people, 
‘roaming  to  and  fro  in  the  highways  of  the  world,’  when 
the  opportunity  is  within  grasp  it  may  utter  the  right 
word  and  do  the  fitting  deed  to  help  realize  its  ideals  with 
an  energy  and  irresistibility  of  which  the  world  may 
have  no  adequate  conception.” 


The  Methodist  Review  (Januaiy)  deals  with  the  ever 
recurring  Problem  of  Evil,  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Plantz, 
in  this  wise: 

“The  problem  of  moral  evil  seem.s,  therefore,  to  reduce 
practically  to  this  question,  so  far  as  anything  but  a 
theoretical  interest  in  it  is  concerned.  Was  God  justified 
in  creating  man,  involving,  as  it  did  the  possibility,  yes, 
certainty,  of  evil?  That  he  was,  w^e  believe  two  consid¬ 
erations  will  show:  First:  men  quite  universally  agree 
that  life  is  a  good,  and  not  an  evil ;  that  it  is  worth  while, 
that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  While  men  suffer  in 
many  ways,  they  still  look  at  e^fil  as  an  episode  and  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  substance  of  life  itself.  The  way 
out  of  life  is  always  open,  but  few  voluntarily  take  it, 
voting  death  the  king  of  terrors.  Second :  The  stronger 
argument,  however,  for  justifying  God  in  creating  man. 
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involving  as  it  did  the  fact  of  evil,  is  the  truth  that  evil 
can  be  transcended.  The  world  viewed  in  its  totality, 
life  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  larger  reality, 
is  the  story  of  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute.  We  do  this  through  stress 
and  conflict  of  antagonisms  in  which  gradually  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  existence  becomes  apparent,  and  God  becomes  our 
goal  and  our  all.  Thus  evil,  which  is  a  stage  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  our  progress,  becomes  subordinated  to  good  and 
will  pass  away  entirely  when  we  eventually  realize  the 
ultimate  end  of  our  nature.” 

The  same  Review  speaks  with  good  sense  about  preach¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

*‘He  who  preaches  the  Gospel  fully  will  never  lack  a 
subject  on  which  to  address  his  congregation;  if  a  sub¬ 
ject  comes  to  his  mind  for  which  he  cannot  find  any  text 
in  the  Scriptures,  he  may  well  pause  and  ask  himself 
whether  it  ought  to  be  preached  at  all.  It  is  the  divine¬ 
ness  of  the  book  combined  with  its  humanness  that  makes 
its  teaching  so  acceptable  to  the  world.  A  minister  can¬ 
not  hope  to  hold  the  people  with  interest  unless  in  some 
way  he  relates  his  message  to  the  word  of  truth:  in  its 
doctrines,  its  morals,  its  social  life;  in  other  words  the 
source  of  our  sermonal  teachings  must  be  in  the  word  of 
truth,  which  Paul,  in  our  text,  exhorts  Timothy  to  divide 
rightly.” 

The  Harvard  Theological  Review  (January)  contains 
a  scathing  review  of  Vedder^s  ‘‘The  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many”  by  Dr.  Preserved  Smith.  He  says  in  part : 

“According  to  Professor  Vedder,  ‘The  economic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  fact  is  the  chief  justifica¬ 
tion  of  this  attempt  to  retell  a  story  that  has  been  so  often 
told,  and  yet  told  inadequately.’  The  reader’s  surprise 
at  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is  less  than  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  on  finishing  the  book,  at  the  author’s  claim  to  write 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  Save  for  a  few  pages 
in  the  introduction,  and  a  few  words  in  one  other  place, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  on  economics.  All  told,  there 
is  far  less  than  in  the  standard  political  and  church  his- 
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tories.  The  Cambridge  Modern  History  and  Lindsay, 
for  example.  Mr.  Vedder  professes  to  have  outgrown 
the  ‘great  man^  theory,  and  condemns  the  scholars  who 
would  explain  the  success  of  the  Reformation  by  pictur¬ 
ing  Luther  as  the  colossus  who  bestrode  Europe,  by  his 
towering  personality  dwarfing  all  men  of  his  age.’  This 
history,  however,  is  little  but  a  biography  of  Luther,  and 
on  page  367  we  find  him  described  in  the  very  words  pre¬ 
viously  condemned:  ‘Luther  bestrode  Europe  like  a  Co¬ 
lossus,  dwarfing  all  men  of  his  time,’  upon  whom  ‘he 
stamped  his  personality.’ 

“In  his  foreword.  Professor  Vedder  assures  us  that  he 
has  spent  years  of  faithful  study  on  the  subject,  and  of 
the  vast  literature,  and  ‘is  reasonably  confident  that  he 
has  missed  little  of  substantial  value.’  Yet  he  does  not 
know  the  Weimer  edition  of  Luther’s  works,  nor  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  by  Enders  and  Kawerau,  nor  the  new 
sources  of  the  Table-Talk.  He  ignores  the  indispensable 
works  of  Denifle,  Grisar,  and  Pastor  as  well  as  the 
Reichstagakten  and  Nuntiaturherichte.  These  are  but 
conspicuous  examples,  for  of  the  great  number  of  special 
works,  a  very  small  proportion  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  him.  Nor  does  he  make  good  use  of  the  sources 
he  quotes . 

Whatever  value  the  book  may  still  have  with  these 
limitations  is  destroyed  by  the  author’s  habitual  and 
gross  carelessness.  A  cursory  reading  revealed  more 

than  fifty  errors  of  some  importance,  a  list  continually 
growing . 

^  “It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  a  wholly  unfavorable  re¬ 
view  but  if  criticism  is  to  do  its  duty  to  scholarship,  work 
like  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  untried  by  the  fire.” 

In  The  Reformed  Church  Review  (January)  Dr.  Theo. 
F .  Herman,  in  an  article  on  “The  Church  and  the  Social 
Order”  asks  and  answers  as  follows,  “What  shall  the 
Church  say  to  these  men  who  are  indifferent  to  her  and 
alienated  from  her;  who  doubt  the  willingness  of  the 
Church  to  solve  the  social  problem  and  who  deny  her 
power?  It  seems  to  me  our  answer  must  be  two-fold. 
It  must  be  vocal  and  vital,  spoken  and  acted,  a  creed  and 
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a  deed.  So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  our  spoken 
answer,  our  creed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  owes 
it  to  herself,  to  her  divine  Master,  and  to  her  mission  in 
this  world,  to  say  to  those  men  who  doubt  her  social  pas¬ 
sion  and  who  deny  her  social  power  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken;  to  say  so  emphatically  and  unmistakably,  as  in¬ 
deed  we  are  beginning  to  say  in  many  places  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  We  ought  to  say  to  them  that  we  regard  the 
social  discontent  of  our  times,  not  as  a  symptom  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  social  body  but  rather  as  a  sign  of  health  in  a 
growing  organism.  We  ought  to  assure  them  that  their 
longing  for  a  fuller,  juster  and  freer  life  finds  sympa¬ 
thetic  interpretation  and  active  co-operation  within  the 
Church.  And  to  prove  to  them  that  this  answer  is  more 
than  mere  words  we  should  point  them  to  the  ancient 
records  of  our  faith,  to  the  founder  of  our  religion,  and 
to  the  past  history  of  the  Church.  The  Bible  is  charged 
with  a  social  message  from  cover  to  cover.  The  roots  of 
it  reach  back  into  the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets  of 
Israel  were  companions  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  They 
preached  a  gospel  that  was  ethical  and  social.  They  pro¬ 
claimed  the  coming  of  a  kingdom  in  which  righteousness 
should  be  triumphant.  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  a 
social  reformer,  and  yet  he  shared  the  social  passion  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  had  the  same  vision  and  he 
confirmed  and  fulfilled  their  social  aspirations.  His  gos¬ 
pel  was  revolutionary  in  its  social  effects.  It  contained 
the  germs  of  a  social  order  founded  upon  love,  service 
and  equality,  and  not,  as  was  the  existing  order,  founded 
upon  force,  exploitation  and  inequality.” 

''But  there  is  another  class  that  demands  our  attention. 
They  are  inside  the  Church,  not  outside ;  friends  and  not 
foes  of  the  Master.  They  are  intensely  loyal  to  the 
Kingdom  and  sincerely  devoted  to  it.  They  are  our 
Christian  brethren,  often  members  of  our  own  household 
of  faith.  And  yet  they  disagree  with  us.  They  refuse 
to  endorse  this  social  creed  of  Christianity  and  to  assist 
in  translating  it  into  deed.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  di¬ 
luting  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  into  mere  humanitarian- 
ism  ;  that  we  are  preaching  and  practicing  a  vague  and 
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weak  philosophy,  instead  of  redemption,  through  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  say  that  what  is 
true  in  this  social  gospel  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is 
not  true.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  certain  denominations 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  upon  their  churches  the 
Christian  duty  of  withdrawing  from  the  Federal  Council, 
as  a  protest  against  its  principles  and  program.  What 
answer  shall  the  Church  give  to  these? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  profoundly  grateful  to 
them.  They  point  out  a  genuine  danger  that  threatens 
the  great  social  awakening  in  the  Christian  Church ;  the 
danger,  namely,  of  aiming  at  social  amelioration  instead 
of  at  social  regeneration.  They  warn  us  against  putting 
poultices  on  the  social  sores  of  humanity  instead  of  cur¬ 
ing  Its  radical  evil,  which  is  sin.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  social  mission  of  the  Church  do  not  want  to  become 
mere  quacks  that  cure  the  superficial  ills  of  mankind, 
eaders  of  reform  movements,  or  propagandists  of  this 
or  tlwt  ism.  They  want  to  be  and  remain  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  differentiates  them 
rom  Socialism.  Socialism  is  a  philosophy.  It  relies 
upon  education,  agitation  and  legislation,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  social  order.  But  Christianity  is  a 
religion.  It  relies  upon  God  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.” 

"I  •  T  to  our  brethren 

who  criticise  and  condemn  the  social  position  of  modern 

Christianity.  They  differ  from  us  in  certain  premises 
and  therefore,  inevitably,  in  their  conclusions.  We  are 
confronted  to-day  by  two  conceptions  of  Christianity  of 
its  essence  and  of  its  ultimate  aim  and  purpose.  The  one 
conception  is  apocalyptic,  the  other  is  evolutionary.  The 
ormer  regards  this  world  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  God  established  the  Church  to  save  individual 
men  out  of  this  corrupt  world.  Its  message  is,  ''Watch 
and  pray  that  you  may  be  ready  for  the  return  of  the 
^  ^  proclaims  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord 

for  the  final  judgment  of  mankind.  The  other  concep¬ 
tion  maintains  that  this  is  God^s  world,  and  that  God  is 
seeking  to  save  it  from  sin.  It  believes  that  He  has  lodg- 
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ed  within  the  bosom  of  mankind  redemptive  forces  that 
are  slowly,  gradually,  but  surely  transforming  it  into  a 
kingdom  of  God.” 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  PH.D 

Very  few  of  the  religious  papers  and  magazines  have 
been  arriving  during  the  past  quarter,  only  one,  in  fact, 
and  that  one  with  no  degree  of  regularity.  All  ports 
have  been  closed  to  German  shipments  and  this  means 
that  all  consignments  of  books  and  periodicals  that  were 
to  have  come  by  freight  have  been  held  up.  Moreover, 
the  latest  news  dispatches  seem  to  indicate  that  even  the 
German  mails  are  being  confiscated  by  the  English  and 
French  navies  and  that  this  is  to  become  the  general 
practice.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  it  will  still  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  procure  German  periodicals  by  mail.  But  while 
this  method  is  being  instituted  our  source  of  information 
concerning  contemporary  religious  movements  and  cur¬ 
rent  theological  thought  in  Germany  is  almost  entirely 
shut  off.  Perhaps  the  output  of  theological  literature  is 
really  not  very  great  and  perhaps  too  there  is  not  very 
much  of  a  current  in  any  direction. 

Professor  Reinhold  Seeberg  of  Berlin  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  recently  in  that  city  on  the  subject,  ^‘What  Shall  We 
Do  About  It?”  The  reports  of  this  lecture  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  this  theologian  thinks  of  the  religious  situa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  at  present.  He  points  out  that  the  war 
has  brought  three  things  especially  to  the  forefront  of 
the  public  interest.  In  the  first  place  it  has  brought 
about  a  verj^  remarkable  strengthening  of  the  national 
consciousness.  This  is  manifested  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  breaking  down  of 
class  feeling.  Hitherto  there  were  a  great  many  Ger¬ 
mans  who  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  anything  that  was 
international,  but  had  little  sympathy  for  the  interests 
of  those  among  their  own  countrymen  who  stood  on  other 
social  levels  than  theirs.  But  now  all  enthusiasm  for  the 
international  has  vanished  and  the  ties  among  all  Ger¬ 
mans  have  become  tighter.  That  one  little  word 
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*‘v6lkisch”  (i.  e.  pertaining  to  ‘‘the  people'’)  has  been 
rescued  from  its  place  of  contempt  and  has  come  into  its 
own  as  one  of  the  most  popular  words  of  the  day. 

Another  note-worthy  result  of  the  war,  in  matters  re¬ 
ligious,  is  the  recovery  of  a  sense  of  sin.  This  applies 
especially  to  those  who  have  remained  at  home  while 
their  friends  and  relatives  have  gone  to  the  front.  The 
word  “sin"  had  almost  become  bad  form  and  was  scarcely 
mentioned  at  all  in  good  society.  But  now  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  truth  that  it  embodies  seem  to  have 
become  clear  again.  The  fearful  power  of  a  lie  is  now 
not  merely  the  negative  side  of  truth,  nor  the  shadow  of 
the  good,  but  it  is  something  very  positive :  it  is  positively 
sin.  The  sinfulness  of  sin  must  never  again  be  lost 
from  sight  or  toned  down  to  a  negative  quantity. 

And  there  is  also  a  third  fact  that  has  become  plain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seeberg.  Many  went  forth  to  battle  with 
some  remnants  of  Nietzsche  sticking  in  their  heads.  They 
were  lost  in  ideas  of  self-improvement  and  self -contem¬ 
plation.  Their  sole  aim  in  life  was  the  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment  of  intense  and  well-rounded  personality.  Now  they 
have  begun  to  realize  that  their  poor  lives  are  only  the 
means  of  maintaining  something  greater,  namely,  their 
country.  Wide  circles  have  had  their  attention  turned 
again  to  thoughts  of  the  life  after  death.  And  the  idea 
of  a  God  in  history  has  come  to  the  front  once  more. 

These  are  among  the  deepest  changes  that  are  being 
brought  about  by  this  war  in  the  religious  and  intellect¬ 
ual  life  of  the  Germans.  And  now  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it?  This  is  the  question  that  must  confront  with 
peculiar  force  the  religious  leaders  of  the  nation.  First 
of  all,  the  speaker  urged  introspection  and  sincerity.  All 
hearts  must  be  unlocked  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  entire  situation.  Genuine  German  means  must  be 
found  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  time  and  to  dispel  the 
hindrances  which  have  blocked  the  way  of  progress 
hitherto.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  agencies  of  the  two  branches  of  culture, 
the  technical  and  the  idealistic.  They  are  not  alterna¬ 
tives  from  which  one  must  be  chosen  and  the  other  left. 
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They  are  complements  of  each  other.  Both  of  them  have 
grown  up  on  the  same  German  soil  and  they  should  be  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  not  as  Cain  and  Abel  but  as  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  the  future  people  will  find  less  relish 
in  the  controversies  and  disputes  of  the  theologians.  The 
Christianity  of  the  future  will  be  practical,  social  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  multitudinous  graves  of  those  who  have 
died  for  their  country  will  help  to  bridge  over  the  social 
gulfs.  But  the  crown  and  climax  of  all  would  come  if 
Germany  had  a  free  Church  of  the  people.  ‘‘What  shall 
we  do?  We  must  learn  to  forget.  We  must  learn  to 
realize  how  immensely  different  are  the  new  conditions 
that  surround  us  from  those  of  a  few  months  ago.  We 
must  learn  to  cherish  the  hope  that  things  are  really 
growing  better.  We  must  plant  in  our  hearts  and  homes 
that  optimism  that  never  despairs  but  always  hopes  and 
expects  that  the  future  holds  better  things  in  store.  Who¬ 
ever  believes  in  a  God  of  history,  believes  that  He  will 
lead  things  to  a  happy  end.’'  Words  like  these  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seeberg  indicate  that  religious  circles  are  deeply 
stirred  by  current  events  in  Europe. 

In  times  of  war  some  interesting  questions  of  practical 
ethics  always  arise.  One  of  these  is  pointed  out  by  Pas¬ 
tor  Pauli  of  Schmiedeberg  who  presents  a  little  essay  en¬ 
titled  “Jesus  Christ  Yesterday  and  To-day”  in  the  Christ- 
liche  Freiheit  fur  Thuringen  und  Sachsen''  under  the 
general  caption  “Our  War  and  Jesus.”  Pauli  points  out 
that  many  souls  have  begun  in  the  course  of  this  war  to 
question  some  of  the  ethical  mandates  of  Jesus.  “Who,” 
he  asks,  “who  can  seriously  leave  all  concern  for  his  life 
and  body  to  the  heavenly  Father  who  feeds  the  birds  and 
clothes  the  lilies?  Who  can  defend  his  honor  or  his  pos¬ 
sessions  by  turning  the  other  cheek  and  by  giving  his 
cloak  with  his  coat?  Is  it  really  always  commendable  to 
give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  and  to  turn  not  away  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee?  These  words,”  says 
Pauli,  “have  probably  never  been  taken  in  absolute  seri¬ 
ousness,  or  else  it  would  have  been  seen  long  ago  that  to 
carry  them  out  in  literal  application  would  mean  the  dis- 
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solution  of  our  present  social  organism.  One  man  sought 
to  take  them  seriously,  namely,  Tolstoi,  and  it  gave  his 
life  its  tragic  end.  But  these  matters  have  not  received 
enough  consideration  hitherto  and  men  have  continued 
to  praise  in  the  highest  tones  a  system  of  morality  which 
no  one  has  ever  fulfilled  or  ever  can  fulfill.  Now  the  war 
has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  compelled  to 
find  a  clear  solution  for  the  problem.'’ 

Jesus'  system  of  ethics,  the  writer  maintains,  is 
adapted  only  to  perfect  conditions.  And  it  certainly 
cannot  be  expected  to  apply  to  a  whole  people.  ''Perfec¬ 
tion  does  not  belong  to  this  age."  But  Jesus  is  to  be  our 
ideal.  "It  is  our  task  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  Jesus' 
ethics  of  perfection,  but  at  the  same  time  to  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  find  the  proper  system  of  morality  which  will 
in  each  case  meet  the  temporary  conditions  of  our  de¬ 
velopment  and  our  powers."  Jesus  may  furnish  the 
ideal,  but  the  possibilities  of  each  stage  of  our  history 
must  dictate  what  is  practical  in  ethics.  And  Pauli  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  this  war  will  help  to  make  clear 
just  what  Jesus'  ethical  significance  really  is.  For  he 
thinks  it  will  oe  a  constantly  recurring  problem  how  far 
Jesus  can  enter  our  lives  as  an  immediate  factor  in  our 
conduct.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an  effort  to 
tone  down  the  authority  of  Jesus'  imperatives  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  condition  of  war,  but  it  is  comforting 
to  reflect  that  such  expressions  as  this  of  Pauli  are,  for 
the  present  at  least,  not  meeting  with  much  favor. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Resurrection  and  Paul's  Argument,  A  Study  of  First 
Corinthians,  Fifteenth  Chapter.  By  Philip  L.  Frick, 
Ph.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Westfield, 
Mass.  Cloth.  Pp.  348. 

The  sixteen  chapters  composing  this  volume  read  like 
as  many  sermons.  The  language  is  fervid,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  expression  of  a  mind  aglow  with  the  subject. 
It  is  not  mere  rhetoric,  but  truth  logically  presented  by 
one  who  speaks  after  faithful  study  and  from  deep  con¬ 
viction.  We  have  not  detected  a  false  note  in  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Biblical  Life,  By  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Mendenhall  Lec¬ 
tures,  First  Series,  delivered  at  De  Pauw  University. 
Cloth.  Pp.  239.  Price  $1.00  net. 

‘‘The  Bible  and  Life'’  is  not  written  from  a  narrow, 
critical  standpoint.  It  is  not  technical  but  practical. 
The  eminent  bishop  is  a  man  of  rare  common  sense  and 
knows  how  to  use  English  effectively.  He  has  produced 
a  useful  and  interesting  volume,  because  it  is  related  to 
life.  His  acceptance  of  the  Bible  rests  upon  the  broad 
substantial  basis  that  it  is  the  Book  of  the  ages,  of  man¬ 
kind.  “The  miracle  is  this:  That  a  very  ancient  Book 
rules  a  very  modern  world.”  The  Bible  is  the  Book  of 
Life.  It  appeals  to  life,  because  it  is  born  of  life.  “In 
the  best  and  truest  fashion  it  makes  record  of  the  life  of 
God  in  the  souls  of  responsible  men.” 

Concerning  inspiration  the  author  says,  “The  insist¬ 
ence  of  these  chapters  is  that,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  given  a  free  opportunity  to  do  their  work  with  life, 
they  prove  their  own  inspiration.  After  all  there  can  be 
no  other  proof.  The  Bible  is  what  it  is,  no  matter  what 
theory  men  may  adopt  as  to  its  formation.  It  creates 
its  own  evidence.  The  argument  for  its  inspiration  is 
the  life  that  it  inspires.” 

The  chapters  treat  of  the  Bible  in  its  relation  to  Man, 
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Home,  Education,  Work,  Wealth,  Sorrow  and  Practice. 
Wherever  the  Bible  touches  man,  it  enobles  him,  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  solve  lifers  problems.  Bishop  Hughes  has 
wrought  a  good  work.  His  attitude  will  be  approved  bv 
all  who  love  the  old  Book. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Bywaijs  Around  San  Francisco  Bay,  by  W.  E.  Hutchin¬ 
son.  Pp.  184.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  description  of  the  Byways  about  San  Francisco 
Bay  will  give  to  its  reader  an  additional  desire  to  visit 
California  during  the  time  of  the  great  exposition,  and 
to  extend  that  visit  until  he  has  seen  the  hidden  water- 
tails,  the  gieat  forests,  and  the  secluded  canons  which 
the  writer  describes.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  camped  and 
nshed  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  has  pitched 
his  tent  under  the  giant  sequoia  trees  and  has  watched 
the  sunrise  from  the  hill  tops.  With  equal  keenness  and 
pleasure  he  has  observed  the  life  of  the  birds  and  small 
wild  creatures^  and  the  ways  of  the  wonderful  native 
nowers.  His  illustrations  have  not  only  been  selected 
by  himself  but  have  been  created  by  his  own  camera  and 
pencil.  Both  text  and  illustrations  are  finely  executed 
by  the  Abingdon  Press. 

E.  S.  L. 


The  Place  of  Prayer  in  the  Christian  Religion.  By  James 
M.  Campbell.  12  mo.  (5  x  7?4  in.).  Pp.  303.  Cloth 
binding.  Price  $1.00. 

i.1.  J*®®  ^  large  and  a  very  vital  place  in  both 

the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  life.  This  fact 
IS  generally  recognized.  It  is  abundantly  demonstrated 
and  illustrated  in  this  fine  volume. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  the  author  informs  us  that 
his  purpose  in  writing  the  book  is  “To  unfold  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view  of  prayer,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  as  it  has  been  slowly  developing  in  Christian 

consciousness  and  struggling  for  expression  in  Christian 
life. 

This  purpose  is  carried  out  in  a  reverent,  suggestive 
and  most  convincing  way.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a 
broad  and  luminous  manner  that  compels  and  holds  the 
reader’s  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  six  “Parts”  dealing  with 
the  following  general  topics  in  the  order  given  “The 
Place  of  Prayer  in  the  Life  of  Jesus”;  “The  Place  of 
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Prayer  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus’’ ;  “The  Place  of  Prayer 
Among  the  Earlier  Followers  of  Jesus,”  illustrated  from 
the  book  of  Acts ;  “The  Place  of  Prayer  in  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Apostles” ;  “The  Place  of  Prayer  in  the 
Christian  Church”;  and  “The  Place  of  Prayer  in  the 
Christianity  of  To-day.” 

All  of  the  book  is  valuable,  but  in  some  respects  the 
sixth  Part  is  the  most  important  just  at  this  time,  as  it 
deals  with  those  doubts  and  questions  concerning  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer  which  grow  out  of  the  scientific  and  ma¬ 
terialistic  spirit  of  the  age.  The  author  meets  these 
doubts  and  questions  without  any  hesitation  and  without 
any  disposition  to  compromise.  Indeed,  he  finds  many 
elements  of  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  is  confident  that  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
reaction  from  the  materialistic  drift  of  the  past,  and  that 
this  will  bring  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  prayer. 
The  New  Psychology  has  its  contribution  to  make  to¬ 
wards  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function 
of  prayer.  Even  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  and  the 
whole  trend  of  modern  thought,  tend  to  reinforce  the 
spirit  of  devotion  and  to  recognize  the  place  and  value  of 
prayer,  not  only  in  the  Christian  life  and  experience,  but 
in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

The  following  extract  is  from  page  282,  “The  con¬ 
structive  method  is  taking  the  place  of  the  critical  and 
destructive;  there  is  a  deeper  spirit  of  reverence,  a 
franker  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
realm  lying  outside  the  world  of  sense;  that  man  has  a 
right  to  go  on  ‘believing  what  he  cannot  prove,’  and  that 
with  regard  to  some  things  his  soul  has  a  right  to  be 
heard.  Faith  in  the  supernatural  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  has  become  purer  and  stronger  for  the  fiery 
ordeal  through  which  it  has  passed.  And  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  victory — a  result  which  the  coming  days  will 
more  confidently  declare  is  the  growth  of  a  profounder 
sense  of  the  value  of  prayer.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Variety  in  the  Prayer  Meeting:  A  Manual  for  Leaders. 

By  William  T.  Ward.  Introduction  by  Bishop  William 

0.  Shepard.  Size  12  mo.  (5  x  7i/^  inches).  Pp.  192. 

Price  50  cents  net. 

The  average  pastor  finds  in  his  prayer  meeting,  or 
mid-week  service,  one  of  his  most  difficult  and  perplexing 
problems.  Seldom  does  he  find  it  satisfactory,  or  really 
helpful.  The  small  attendance,  the  lack  of  interest,  its 
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seeming  unprofitableness,  all  this  makes  him  wonder, 
often,  whether  it  is  really  worth  while,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  give  it  up. 

Yet  few  earnest  and  faithful  pastors  find  it  an  easy 
thing  to  bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  dispensing  with 
the  mid-week  service  entirely.  So  they  go  on  doing  the 
best  they  can,  occasionally  experimenting  with  some  new 
expedient  in  the  hope  of  bettering  things,  and  generally 
settling  down  in  the  end  to  a  kind  of  stoical  content  with 
things  as  they  are. 

Many  such  will  welcome  the  suggestions  of  this  vol¬ 
ume.  As  indicated  in  the  title,  it  is  a  book  especially  for 
the  pastor,^  or  other  leader  of  the  prayer  meeting.  It 
aims  especially  to  break  up,  or  prevent,  that  deadly  mo¬ 
notony  which  so  often  marks  the  average  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  and  which  so  surely  destroys  all  interest. 

In  pursuit  of  his  aim  the  author  takes  up  and  discusses 
every  phase  of  the  prayer  meeting,  and  every  part  of  the 
service  in  which  danger  may  lurk,  or  in  which  there  may 
be  found  a  possible  hope  of  improvement.  The  leader, 
the  room,  the  announcement  of  the  m.eeting  in  advance’ 
the  opening  exercises,  the  prayers,  the  lesson,  the  giving 
of  testimony,  the  music,  even  the  benediction,  all  are 
passed  under  review  in  an  interesting  and  helpful  way. 
It  would  seem  as  if  no  wide  awake,  or  even  half  awake, 
pastor  could  read  this  volume  without  finding  in  it  many 
valuable  suggestions  which  would  help  him  to  put  new 
life  and  interest  into  his  own  mid-week  service. 

An  appendix  contains  an  excellent  bibliography  on  the 
subject  with  between  thirty  and  forty  titles. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Heroines  of  History.  By  Frank  M.  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12  mo.  (5  x  7% 
inches).  Pp.  289.  Cloth  binding.  Price  $1.00  net. 

Bishop  Bristol  has  chosen  an  interesting  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  title  for  his  book,  and  the  book  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  title.  The  thought  is  rich  and  poetical,  the  style 
pleasing  and  forceful,  and  the  lessons  inculcated  are 
wholesome  and  timely. 

He  takes  Carlyle  sharply  to  task  because  in  his  ‘‘Heroes 
and  Hero-worship’^  he  found  no  place  for  any  woman.  All 
Carlyle’s  heroes  are  men,  and  not  always  the  most  heroic 
men  at  that.  “But  the  heroine  in  any  capacity  whatso¬ 
ever  he  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered.”  Lamertine 
and  Heine  are  quoted  in  contrast.  Lamertine  says, 
“There  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning  of  all  great 
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things,’’  Heine  says,  ‘‘When  I  read  history  and  am  im¬ 
pressed^  by  any  deed  or  occurrence,  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  see  the  woman  concealed  behind  it  as  the 
secret  spring.  Women  make  history  although  histori¬ 
ans  know  only  the  names  of  men.” 

Heroism  is  only  one  element  in  the  character  of  the 
perfect  or  ideal  wom.an,  but  it  is  an  essential  element. 
“Without  this  heroic  element  the  character  of  the  woman 
whatever  her  relation  may  be,  can  never  reach  perfec¬ 
tion,  In  the  ideal  mother,  daughter,  wife,  woman  there 
must  blend  the  sevenfold  virtues  of  heroism,  purity,  love, 
faith,  intelligence,  modesty,  and  devotion,  as  blend  the 
seven  primary  colors  of  the  prism  in  the  pure  white  ray 
of  light.” 

Naturally,  one  asks,  ’VlHiat  makes  the  heroine?  What 
are  the  constituent  elements  in  heroism,  especially  in 
female  heroism?  The  author’s  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  found  in  the  following  passage,  “In  the  higher 
type  of  heroine,  there  must  meet  and  blend  the  spirit  of 
courage,  the  spirit  of  righteousness,  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  altruistic  help¬ 
fulness.  Heroism  is  not  simply  courage  or  valor  in  the 
presence  of  danger.  A  bandit,  a  train-robber,  a  burglar, 
an  assassin  may  be  brave  without  being  heroic.  A  pirate, 
a  prize  fighter  may  have  courage  without  heroism.  He- 
rodias  had  nerve  and  strength  of  will  and  purpose,  but 
she  was  not  a  heroine.  Jezebel  was  a  woman  of  power, 
but  was  without  heroism.  Cleopatra  possessed  a  splendid 
genius  but  was  not  heroic.  Heroism  must  and  ever  does 
contain  a  large  element  of  moral  greatness.  The  hero  or 
heroine  loses  sight  of  self  in  a  purpose  to  confer  benefits 
on  others — on  individuals,  on  one’s  country,  on  the  world. 
Heroism  aims  to  do  good,  to  do  right,  to  lift  the  fallen,  to 
defend  the  weak,  to  liberate  the  oppressed,  to  comfort 
the  sorrowing,  to  alleviate  misery,  at  the  cost  of  self,  of 
treasure,  pain,  or  life.” 

For  his  heroines.  Bishop  Bristol  looks  to  three  sources. 
Mythology,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible.  In  each  case 
three  types  are  considered,  the  Heroine-Mother,  the 
Heroine-Daughter,  and  the  Heroine-Wife,  and  under  each 
of  these  divisions  several  examples  are  presented.  Thus, 
under  the  Woman-Heroine  in  Mythology,  we  have  three 
studies  of  the  Heroine-Mother,  Thetis,  Hecuba  and  La- 
tona;  two  of  the  Heroine-Daughter,  Antigone  and  Iphi- 
genia;  three  of  the  Heroine-Wife,  Andromache,  Alcestis 
and  Penelope.  Under  the  Woman  Heroine  in  Shakes¬ 
peare  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  “so-called  Hero- 
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ines’^  such  as  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Beatrice  and  Rosalind,  for 
no  one  of  whom  the  author  has  any  very  high  admiration. 
Then  follow  three  chapters ;  one  on  the  Heroine-Daugh¬ 
ter  represented  by  two  characters,  Miranda  and  Cor¬ 
delia;  one  on  the  Heroine-Mother  with  Constance  and 
Volumnia  as  the  types;  and  one  on  the  Heroine- Wife,  in 
which  Portia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Hermione,  Imogen  and 
Desdemona,  are  the  examples  chosen. 

Of  course  the  highest  types  of  Heroic- Women  are 
found  in  the  Bible.  Here  the  author  selects  Eve,  Sarah, 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  Jochebed  and  Hannah  as  types  of  the 
Heroine-Mother;  and  Sarah,  Deborah,  Huldah,  Abigail, 
Esther  and  Ruth  as  types  of  the  Heroine-Wife.  The 
closing  chapter  is  on  ‘‘The  Supreme  Woman-Heroic: 
Mary :  The  Mother  of  Jesus.'" 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  quote  from  all  these  chap¬ 
ters,  but  they  are  so  full  of  riches  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  selection,  or  to  know  when  and  where  to 
stop.  Hence  we  forbear.  But  we  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  buy  the  book  and  thus  enjoy  it  all. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Social  Messages;  The  New  Sanctification.  By  Charles 

W.^  Barnes.  Size  12  mo.  (7x5  inches).  Pp.  100. 

Price  50  cents  net. 

There  are  seven  chapters  in  this  book.  In  the  first  one 
the^  author  explains  what  he  means  by  “the  new  sanctifi¬ 
cation.”  He  defines  it  as  “the  redemption  of  society,  the 
cleansing  of  the  social  order  from  all  sin — that  is  to  say, 
selfishness,  injustice  and  wrong.  The  new  sanctification 
is  the  making  sacred  of  all  life.” 

This  definition  gives  us  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book. 
The  author  clearly  recognizes  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  message  of  Christ,  “the  salvation  of  this  world  con¬ 
sists  of  two  things:  (1)  the  redemption  of  the  individual 

the  establishment  of  the  right  relation  of  each  soul 
with  the  great  God;  and  (2)  the  redemption  of  society— 
the  establishment  of  right  relations  of  each  man  with  his 
fellow  men.”  But  in  his  discussion  the  chief  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  second,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
title  of  the  book. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  brief  presentation  of  the  “social  messages”  of 
John  Wesley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
and  Frederick  W.  Robertson.  Each  of  these  chapters  is 
faced  by  a  portrait  of  the  man  whose  “message”  it  pre¬ 
sents. 
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Then  follow  two  chapters  on  ''The  Social  Message  of 
the  Modern  Preacher, ’’  and  "The  Minister  and  Modern 
Church  Movements.”  These  two  chapters  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  position  taken  by 
the  author  on  these  subjects  is  moderate,  and  for  the 
most  part  remarkably  sane  and  practical.  The  social 
message  of  the  modern  preacher,  the  author  thinks,  is 
very  well  summarized  in  "The  Social  Creed  of  the 
Churches”  put  forth  in  1908  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  In  the  last  chapter, 
the  minister's  relation  to  modern  Church  movements  is 
declared  to  be  threefold:  "he  must  inspire,  guide  and 
unite  them,  making  the  Church  in  her  symmetry  of  ser¬ 
vice  indeed  the  savior  of  society.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Incomparable  Christ.  By  Calvin  Weiss  Laufer. 

12  mo.  Gilt  top.  Pp.  228.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  delightfully  written  book.  It  has  fourteen 
chapters,  all  of  them  dealing  with  some  phase  of  Christ's 
personality,  or  mission,  or  work.  The  title  of  the  first 
chapter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  book,  but  all  the  chap¬ 
ters  aim  to  set  Christ  before  the  reader's  mind  as  "in¬ 
comparable”  in  the  relation  or  activity  discussed.  In 
this  way  a  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  is  preserved  all 
through,  though  a  great  variety  of  topics  is  presented. 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  reading  of  this  book  without 
having  gained  a  richer  and  loftier  conception  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  greatness  and  beauty  of  our  Lord's  person 
and  character,  and  of  his  power  to  save  men  from  sin 
and  death.  No  one  can  read  it  without  haying  his  faith 
in  "the  incomparable  Christ”  quickened,^  his  love  to  him 
deepened,  and  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  save  even 
unto  the  uttermost  strengthened. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Retired  Minister,  His  Claim  Inherent,  Foremost, 
Supreme.  By  Joseph  B.  Hingeley,  D.D.  Cloth.  Pp. 
592.  Price  $1.00  net;  postage  15  cents. 

This  is  truly  a  unique  book,  composed  of  addresses,  ap¬ 
peals,  stories  and  statistics  giving  information  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Retired  Ministers 
and  the  widows  and  dependent  orphans  of  deceased  min¬ 
isters.  Facts  relating  to  old  age  pensions  by  the  Gov- 
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eminent  and  corporations  are  also  cited.  For  a  very 
small  outlay  the  most  important  information  relative  to 
pensions  and  annuities  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thoL 
who  would  speak  or  write  on  the  subject.  The  book 

arf  ieaHzin''/®ti.t  T''l‘^%?ir<^^lation.  The  denominations 
are  lealizing  the  injustice  and  even  cruelty  which  the 

penuriousness  of  the  laity  and  the  modesty  of  the  clergy 

have  too  often  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  minist^ 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  relieve  the  aged  infirm  who 

their  lives  to  the  Church  and  have  received  a 

piMul  compensation  which  left  no  balance  for  the  rainy 

Dr.  Hi^eley  is  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
n-f  Claimants  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 

pal  Chuich.  He  IS  enthusiastic  and  resourceful  in  the 
presentation  of  his  cause.  He  is  the  leader  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  add  ten  million  dollars  to  the  endovmient  during 

wUi  year,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 

will  succeed,  as  he  ought  to.  To  meet  its  obligation  to 
its  claimants  the  M.  E.  Church  needs  an  annual  revenue 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  $32,000,000. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

WARTBURG  PUBLICATION  HOUSE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Luther's  Picture.  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  a  good  picture  of  Luther,  copied  from  one  of  the  best 

moderate  in  price.  The 
Wartburg  Publication  House  has  recently  secured  a 
beautiful  photogra^mre  of  Cranach’s  celebrated  painting, 
it  IS  16  X  20  inches  in  size  and  is  really  veiy  fine.  The 
.cost  IS  only  fifty  cents  per  copy,  and  a  less  rate  to  agents. 
We  heartily  commend  this  picture,  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  placed  in  thousands  of  Lutheran  homes. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

T/ie  0/  Young  Men  is  an  attractively  printed 

booklet  of  thirty  pages  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reim- 
ensnyder  of  Milton,  Pa.,  discusses  the  dangers*  which 
threaten  the  character  of  young  men  and  points  out  the 
true  safeguard  against  them.  The  author  is  at  his  best 
in  this  earnest  argument,  warning,  and  appeal.  He  gen- 
erously  offers  a  cheap  edition  of  the  booklet  at  two  dob 

copies.  The  Brotherhool  Memorial 
Edition,  intended  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  or  to  the  confirmed 
contains  a  blank  “certificate  of  membership”  and  c™  be 
had  from  the  author  for  fifteen  cents  per  co^ 
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STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Present  World  Situation :  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Demands  Made  Upon  the  Christian  Church  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Non-Christian  Lands.  By  John  R.  Mott.  Pp. 
ix  +  259.  Price  $1.00  net. 

No  American,  probably  no  man  of  any  nationality,  of 
this  generation  is  more  competent  than  Dr.  Mott  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  present  world  situation  in  its  religious  aspects. 
Long  experience,  extensive  travel,  close  observation,  clear 
thinking  and  ardent  faith  give  to  the  present  volume  real 
and  permanent  value.  The  chapters  have  appeared  else¬ 
where,  but  are  here  combined  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
The  material  is  well  organized  and  the  presentation  is 
simple  and  powerful. 

Though  the  volume  was  written  before  the  present 
European  war  nothing  has  occurred  that  contradicts  the 
positions  taken.  On  the  contrary  recent  events  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  plea. 

This  volume  should  have  an  enormous  circulation. 
Wise  pastors  will  use  it  when  they  prepare  their  next 
missionary  addresses,  and  will  commend  it  to  their  peo¬ 
ple. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Luther's  Translation  of  the  Psalms  in  1523-24.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  H.  Lauer,  of  the  German  Department 
of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

This  is  a  reprint,  in  booklet  form,  of  scholarly  and 
illuminating  article  contributed  by  Professor  Lauer  to 
the  January  number  of  The  Journal  of  English  and  Ger¬ 
manic  Philology  of  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  author  points  out  Luther's  great  interest  in  the 
Psalms,  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  quotes  from  the 
Psalms  more  frequently  than  from  any  other  book  of  the 
Bible.  Luther's  interest  in  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
was  not  in  the  abstract  word,  but  in  the  spirit;  and  he 
undertook  the  work  from  the  practical  rather  than  from 
the  academic  standpoint,  that  of  giving  the  Psalms  to  the 
common  man. 

The  author's  closing  paragraph  is  a  summary  to  his 
article  and  indicates  his  conclusions :  ‘‘Such  is  the  Psalter 
as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  the  reformer,  and  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1524.  It  came  as  the  culmination  of 
years  of  study  and  labor,  and  was  itself  the  fruit  of  hard, 
concentrated,  persevering  activity.  A  scrutiny  of  this 
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manuscript  has  shown  us  (1)  that  Luther  worked  with 
three  texts  before  him;  namely  the  Massoretic  Hebrew 
text  in  the  edition  of  1484,  the  Gallician  Psalter  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  Psalter  as  found  in  the  ‘Psalterium 
juxta  Hebraeos'  of  Jerome,  (2)  that  these  three  Psal¬ 
ters  were  used  not  only  during  the  completion  of  the  first 
draft,  but  also  at  the  time  the  revision  was  undertaken, 
(3)  that  these  three  texts  were  considered  of  almost 
equal  value,  whereas  but  one  was  text,  and  the  others 
versions,  (4)  that  the  previous  work  on  the  Psalms  had 
prepared  a  great  deal  of  the  translation,  (5)  that  the 
method  was  a  scientific  one,  consisting  of  comparison  and 
collation.  The  Psalter,  as  it  appeared  in  1524,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
give  his  people  the  Psalms  in  a  language  which  they 
could  understand,  and  thereby  lead  them  to  make  the 
Psalter  a  part  of  their  daily  religious  worship,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private.’' 

The  article  is  chiefly  of  linguistic  interest  and  yet  will 
be  of  service  to  all  persons  interested  in  Luther  and  the 
Reformation.  Professor  Lauer’s  training  and  study 
abroad,  especially  in  the  Luther  country,  and  the  German 
universities  immediately  commands  attention  to  what¬ 
ever  he  writes. 

Iowa  City,  la,  PAUL  H.  heisey. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Katy  Gaumer,  By  Elsie  Singmaster.  8  vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 

336.  Price  $1.35  net. 

The  writer  of  this  book  has  already  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  she  de¬ 
lineates  in  her  stories  the  peculiar  characteristics,  the 
serious  life,  and  the  quaint  superstitions  and  customs  of 
the  “Pennsylvania  German”  people.  This  new  volume 
from  her  pen  will  add  to  her  honors  and  popularity. 

We  find  in  this  book  many  old  friends  whose  acquaint- 
ance  we  have  made  before  in  the  author’s  Millerstown 
stories,  among  them  Susannah  Kuhns,  Sarah  Ann  Mohr, 
Bevy  Schnepp,  and  others.  We  are  glad  to  meet  them 
again,  as  they  are  full  of  perennial  interest.  Many  other 
new  people  are  introduced  and  before  we  have  finished 
the  story  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  them  well  also.  We  seem 
to  have  been  living  next  door  to  them,  and  to  have  been 
on  quite  neighborly  terms.  Some  of  them  are  not  very 
attractive  people,  especially  the  Koehlers,  father  and  son. 
Some  of  them  we  learn  to  love.  Among  these  we  may 
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name  especially  ‘‘gran'pop’^  and  “gran^mom”  Gaumer, 
and  “the  Squire/^  and  even  slow-witted  but  good-hearted 
“uncle  Edwin''  and  “aunt  Sallie."  Even  sombre  John 
Hartman  and  his  strangely  reticent  and  iron-willed  wife 
“Cassie,"  in  spite  of  some  rather  forbidding  traits,  com¬ 
pel  our  admiration  for  their  innate  sterling  worth,  while 
their  son  David,  cross  and  sullen  as  he  is  as  a  boy,  stead¬ 
ily  grows  in  favor  with  us  until  the  end. 

^  The  chief  character  is  of  course  Katy  Graumer,  who 
gives  her  name  to  the  story.  She  is  rather  an  uncanny 
child,  strangely  ambitious,  imaginative,  impulsive  and 
quick  witted.  Under  the  stress  of  circumstances  she 
grows  up  into  a  somewhat  morbid  young  woman  who 
does  some  very  foolish  things.  But  through  it  all  her 
heart  is  always  right,  and  this  finally  leads  her  to  her  true 
destiny  so  that  the  demands  of  interest  and  fitness  are 
satisfied. 

The  plot,  which  is  rather  intricate,  like  many  life-plots, 
turns  largely  on  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  Communion  set  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Millers- 
town.  The  plot  is  developed  consistently  and  in  a  very 
interesting  fashion.  Wlien  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
is  discovered  at  last,  Katy  plays  a  principal  part  in  the 
discovery.  It  opens  the  way  also  for  setting  right  some 
things  that  had  all  along  seemed  very  hard  and  unjust. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  NEW  OBEDIENCE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  A.  HIMES,  LITT.D. 

(the  sixth  article  of  the  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.)* 

“Also  they  teach,  that  this  Faith  is  bound  to  bring 
forth  Good  Fruits,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  good 
works  commanded  by  God,  because  of  God’s  will,  but  not 
that  we  should  rely  on  those  good  works  to  merit  justifi¬ 
cation  before  God.  For  remission  of  sins  and  justifica¬ 
tion  are  apprehended  by  faith,  as  also  the  voice  of  Christ 
attests :  Where  ye  shall  have  done  all  these  things,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants’  (Luke  17:10).  This  same 
is  also  taught  by  the  Fathers.  For  Ambrose  says:  Tt 
is  ordained  of  God  that  he  who  believes  in  Christ  is 
saved ;  freely  receiving  remission  of  sins,  without  works, 
by  faith  alone.’  ” 

The  task  here  assigned  to  me  is  an  unusual  one  to  be 
committed  to  a  layman.  The  single  preceding  instance 
differs  from  the  present  in  two  respects :  first,  the  lecturer 
came  from  a  family  of  distinguished  theologians ;  and 
secondly,  his  life-work  as  a  jurist  fitted  him  particularly 
for  the  discussion  of  the  special  topic  that  fell  to  his  lot. 

I  ^  Lecture  on  the  Holman  Foundation,  delivered  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  4,  1915. 
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I  have  had  no  inheritance  and  no  training  in  formal  the¬ 
ology.  I  shall  make  no  pretense  of  quoting  from  the 
authorities;  I  do  not  even  know  who  they  are.  My  vo¬ 
cabulary  may  fail  in  technical  precision,  and  my  attempt 
to  translate  life  directly  into  verbal  expression  is  likely 
to  lack  the  exactness  with  which  you  are  familiar  in  the 
polished  and  passionless  formulae  of  theological  science. 
I  was  persuaded  to  accept  this  appointment  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  urged  upon  me  that  it  might  be  profitable,  even 
though  less  scholarly,  to  have  the  subject  considered  from 
the  stand-point  of  every  day  experience.  For  the  thor¬ 
ough  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  Article  I  refer 
you  to  my  learned  and  illustrious  predecessors,  the  much¬ 
loved  Charles  A.  Stork  and  Charles  S.  Albert. 

THE  SPHERE  OF  FAITH. 

% 

The  term  ''faith,”  like  some  other  much  used  words,  is 
often  handled  as  a  mere  counter  scarcely  suggestive  of 
what  it  stands  for.  In  this  discussion  it  will  be  more  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  before  us  the  main  content  of  the  term 
than  an  unimpeachable  definition.  I  shall  use  the  word 
to  signify  what  men  believe  about  the  Maker  of  the  great 
world  we  live  in,  which  we  contemplate  with  so  much  in¬ 
terest,  which  we  study  scientifically  in  its  constitution, 
forces,  laws  and  changes,  which  we  wonder  at  in  its  ex¬ 
tent,  variety,  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  which  puzzles  us 
with  its  innumerable  forms  of  life  and  intelligence.  Faith 
also  includes  our  belief  in  an  authenticated  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  Messenger  from  the  Maker  of  this  world  to  his 
intelligent  creatures  in  it,  disclosing  his  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  them  and  his  expectations  from  them.  If  such 
a  Messenger  ever  came  to  men,  that  coming  was  a  long 
way  the  most  stupendous  event  the  world  ever  witnessed. 
In  substituting  certainty  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
sovereign  Mind  that  controls  the  universe  has  any  care 
for  us  who  so  much  need  his  care,  who  feel  so  sorely  our 
orphaned  condition,  who  so  search  for  Him  to  satisfy  our 
thoughts  and  longings  it  made  a  revolution  in  the  whole 
empire  of  mind  and  heart.  Faith  includes,  finally,  our 
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belief  in  the  communion  of  the  Creator  with  his  creatures 
through  an  ever-present,  though  invisible,  Agent  who 
operates  in  our  spiritual  nature  and  instructs  us  for  the 
constant  enlargement  of  our  higher  life.  There  is  no 
need  to  insist  upon  how  much  such  a  faith  contributes  to 
human  exaltation. 


VARIETIES  OF  FAITH. 


Regarded  as  individuals,  however,  men  are  differently 
affected  by  the  objects  of  faith,  that  is,  by  the  things  be¬ 
lieved.  Some  give  a  mere  otiose  assent  to  an  inherited 
or  fashionable  creed  and  concern  themselves  no  more 
about  it.  Their  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  come  in  a  day's  experience,  and  fail  to 
distinguish  between  the  great  and  the  small.  To  use  a 
current  phrase,  they  have  no  sense  of  values.  They  repeat 
the  orthodox  creed  ever  so  often ;  they  can  repeat  it  with¬ 
out  thinking  about  it,  and  unquestionably  they  do  often 
so  repeat  it.  Let  us  call  this  the  indifferent  faith. 

Another  kind  may  be  called  hostile  faith.  It  has  more 
vitality  than  the  preceding.  The  possessor  of  this  faith 
— or  shall  we  say  it  posseses  him? — recognizes  what  he 
believes  as  opposed  to  his  plans  and  interests.  The 
Creator  has  purposes  antagonistic  to  his  own  and  irre¬ 
concilable  therewith ;  the  heavenly  Ambassador  an¬ 
nounces  a  programme  destructive  of  his  own ;  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  Energy  in  the  world  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  his  designs.  In  consequence  he  violently 
resists  and  combats  the  Power  in  which  he  believes.  This 
kind  of  faith  we  know  exists  in  the  great  Adversary,  the 
devil  and  his  hosts,  and  it  exists  in  some  men. 

A  third  kind  may  be  distinguished  as  normal  faith. 
The  belief  in  a  Creator  and  his  attributes  commends  itself 
to  the  reason  and  in  turn  produces  such  results  as  right 
reason  dictates.  If  the  Creator  communicates  with  us 
through  accredited  couriers  or  an  Ambassador  extraordi¬ 
nary,  we  receive  them  as  we  receive  messengers  from 
other  sovereigns  with  homage  and  respect.  Likewise  if  the 
Creator  has  a  constant  Agency  in  the  world,  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  search  for  it,  to  accept  it,  to  harmonize  ourselves 
with  it;  for,  beyond  question,  whatever  is  advised  or  en¬ 
joined  by  the  supreme  Wisdom,  of  which  creation  gives 
evidence,  must  in  itself  be  in  the  highest  degree  whole¬ 
some  and  beneficent.  He  who  is  ruled  by  such  a  convic¬ 
tion  can  never  be  charged  therein  with  credulity  or  super¬ 
stition,  but  must  be  credited  with  the  sanest  possible 
thinking.  This  is  said  not  with  the  purpose  of  taking 
human  reason  too  seriously,  but  with  the  wish  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  safe  rule  where  that  reason  proves  itself  insuffici¬ 
ent. 

We  hear  of  a  fourth  kind  of  faith  which  must  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  extraordinary.  Some  persons  profess  so 
close  an  intimacy  with  the  Divine  that  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  marvellous  works  without  the  use  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  means.  Doubtless  there  are  degrees  of  faith  or 
assurance,  and  possibly  even  now  some  that  are  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  of  the  apostolic  age.  Men  of  great  piety  and 
devotion  commonly  hesitate  to  claim  for  themselves  any 
power  approaching  the  miraculous,  but  some  of  them 
would  consider  it  a  weakness  to  doubt  that  physical  re¬ 
sults  may  come  as  an  answer  to  prayer.  Personally  I  do 
not  find  it  easy  to  enter  into  the  confidence  of  the  latter. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  between  doing  the 
will  of  God  and  expecting  the  reward  of  his  favor,  and 
taking  the  initiative  oneself  and  calling  upon  God  for  his 
ratification. 

In  any  department  of  activity  a  man’s  belief,  if  it  has 
any  positiveness,  is  bound  to  affect  his  conduct.  In  daily 
business  his  economic  ideas  will  govern  his  methods  and 
determine  his  choice ;  in  politics  his  principles  will  choose 
his  paper  and  control  his  vote ;  in  society  his  opinions  will 
decide  his  friendships  and  antipathies.  Hence  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  demand  that  a  man  shall  show  his 
faith  by  his  works.  The  Article  under  consideration 
speaks  of  works  as  the  fruit  of  faith,  as  if  they  grew 
spontaneously  out  of  the  spiritual  condition.  And  so  in  a 
great  measure  they  do.  Let  us  consider  the  fruits  of  the 
various  species  of  faith  which  have  been  enumerated. 

The  indifferent  faith  produces  no  fruit ;  it  has  not  vi- 
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tality  enough;  it  is  scarcely  better  than  no  faith  at  all. 
Decent  lives  associated  with  it  are  only  adjustment  to 
environment.  Obedience  to  God  and  kindness  to  fellow- 
men,  the  natural  product  of  a  life  ordered  by  faith,  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  as  a  result  of  the  religious  profes¬ 
sion.  The  barren  fig-tree  showy  with  leaves  is  the  fit 
symbol  of  such  a  case  and  the  Master’s  withering  curse 
is  its  appropriate  fate.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
‘^historic  faith,”  but  there  is  a  dignity  about  the  term 
historic  which  unfits  it  for  what  is  in  mind,  the  hollow 
confession  made  by  fashion  or  custom — the  apathetic  or 
thoughtless  rehearsal  of  the  most  solemn  and  weighty 
truths.  Some  years  ago  in  a  reading  of  Tennyson’s  ‘Tn 
Memoriam”  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  broached,  when  a  bright  student  remarked  that  the 
doctrine  was  no  longer  believed.  “But  it  is  in  the  Creed 
and  is  repeated  every  Sunday,”  he  was  answered.  “Yes, 
but  they  don’t  believe  it,”  he  insisted.  The  incident  pro¬ 
voked  the  question  whether  the  skepticism  of  the  boy  was 
caused  by  prevalent  scientific  notions,  or  by  the  glib  un¬ 
concern  of  the  careless  worshipper.  Variations  from 
this  case  are  furnished  by  two  active  pastors  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.  One  of  them  is  accustomed  to  tell  his  con¬ 
gregation,  when  about  to  repeat  the  Creed,  that  they  are 
at  liberty  to  accept  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  commends 
itself  to  them.  The  other  a  few  years  ago  was  ready  to 
prepare  a  dissertation  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  was 
to  advance  the  view  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  historic 
character  but  a  myth. 

We  must  not  lightly  infer  that  along  with  a  formal 
faith  is  always  to  be  found  a  merely  negative  character. 
Apathy  in  the  supreme  matter  of  our  relation  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  allows  the  overgrowth  of  other  affection,  ambition, 
or  passion.  Not  the  barren  fig-tree  but  the  sown  field 
choked  by  thorns  is  the  proper  symbol  of  the  soul  negli¬ 
gent  of  Divine  things.  The  thorns  are  the  selfish,  the 
hateful,  the  hurtful,  the  remorseless  feelings  that  are  the 
usual  growth  when  the  nobler  sowing  is  neglected.  When 
God  does  not  positively  rule.  Mammon  or  more  virulent 
spirits  may  assume  possession  and  the  indifferent  easily 
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become  the  hostile  faith.  The  empty  house  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  mischievous  occupancy. 

The  hostile  faith,  as  has  been  remarked,  exists  in  the 
devils  The  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.”  The 
Scriptural  statement,  doubtless,  is  made  not  so  much  to 
tell  us  something  about  the  devils  as  to  characterize  the 
operation  of  the  hostile  faith,  in  spired  by  devils,  in  hu¬ 
man  reprobates.  Such  have  a  popular  credit  for  bold¬ 
ness  and  daring;  their  deeds  defy  the  laws  of  men  and 
God ;  they  smite,  curse,  lie  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
famy.  Yet  when  retribution  threatens,  when  schemes 
fail  and  guilt  is  disclosed,  the  strongest  panoplied  in 
wickedness  become  fearful  and  abject.  ‘‘The  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth” ;  their  fear  is  the  product  of  their 
apprehension  of  a  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness 
and  brings  wrong-doers  to  shame.  Herod  and  official 
Jerusalem  manifested  this  disturbance  when  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  announced  (Matt.  II,  3,  et  seq.) .  The  fruit  of 
a  hostile  faith,  then,  is  fear  caused  by  a  conviction  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  impending  doom. 

The  third  kind  of  faith,  the  reasonable  or  normal,  the 
kind  evidently  implied  in  the  sixth  Article,  must  be  at¬ 
tended,  or  followed,  by  conversion  or  regeneration,  the 
nature  of  which  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to 
discuss.  Whatever  it  is,  it  puts  a  man  in  his  right  mind, 
fixes  him  in  his  proper  attitude  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
things.  God  the  Creator  is  recognized  as  the  rightful 
Ruler  of  the  universe ;  he  is  not  only  the  rightful  Ruler, 
but  what  he  wills  and  does  is  unimpeachably  fitting, 
wholesome  and  just.  Not  only  that,  but  his  grace  as 
manifested  in  the  Redemer  corrects,  purifies  and  ennobles 
all  whom  it  embraces,  raising  them  out  of  hopeless  de¬ 
basement  to  inconceivable  beauty  and  excellence  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  man  who  believes  this  welcomes  all  possible 
knowledge  of  God,  adapts  his  life  to  that  knowledge,  and 
is  whole-heartedly  interested  in  the  Divine  scheme  and 
labors  for  its  accomplishment.  This  is  the  rational  and 
only  comprehensible  philosophy  of  life— that  conduct 
springs  out  of  belief  and  is  evidence  of  it.  The  principle 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our  discussion  and  requires  a 
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fuller  elucidation. 

Before  taking  it  up,  however,  let  us  notice  the  fourth 
kind  of  faith,  the  extraordinary,  which  proposes  to  ac¬ 
complish  almost  miraculous  results  by  prayer  and  trust. 
We  hear  of  men  who,  disavowing  the  ordinary  means, 
appeal  directly  to  God  for  his  intervention  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  some  charitable  enterprise,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  church,  or  the  maintenance  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  or  the  founding  of  some  other  useful  institution 
of  religion.  This  is  different  from  the  surprising  results 
accomplished  by  a  magnetic  orator  or  evangelist  with  an 
audience;  it  is  an  appeal  to  God  to  do  certain  specific 
things — to  God  who  permits  other  objects  just  as  worthy 
to  fail  if  the  natural  means  are  not  supplied,  even  though 
to  supply  them  may  be  beyond  human  ability.  The  story 
of  George  Muller,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  without  so¬ 
liciting  from  any  human  being,  but  solely  in  reliance  upon 
God,  received  millions  of  dollars  for  his  orphan  asylum, 
is  a  classic  example  in  modern  Christianity.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  prayer  of  Moody  the  evangelist  that  God  would 
grant  him  a  particular  vacant  lot  in  Chicago  for  a  Bible 
Training  School  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known,  but  its 
actuality  is  authoritatively  vouched  for.  S.  D.  Gordon, 
in  the  Sunday  School  Times  of  September  14  and  21, 
1912,  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  how  a  Finnish  post¬ 
mistress  in  1908,  among  an  extremely  poor  people  obtain¬ 
ed  money  to  build  and  pay  for  a  chapel.  The  narrative 
proceeds  with  great  circumstantiality  to  tell  how  at  a 
time  of  tremendous  stress  she  prayed  that  the  Lord  would 
increase  the  insufficient  sum  of  gold  she  had  in  hand  as 
he  had  increased  the  loaves  in  the  wilderness  when  he  fed 
the  multitudes,  and  the  “increase  came  through  prayer 
alone,  without  human  means  being  used,  though  the  ut¬ 
most  effort  had  been  made  to  get  human  help.’^ 

This  last  story  is  fitted  to  raise  questions.  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  these  extraordinary  cases?  Can  any  pos¬ 
sible  benefit  come  from  them  ?  Can  we  imitate  these  ex¬ 
amples  and  perform  like  great  works?  If  we  can,  shall 
we  not  have  to  correct  our  postulate  that  natural  law 
governs  in  the  spiritual  world?  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
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mistake  about  the  stories,  or  a  pious  fraud?  A  suspici¬ 
ous  hint  of  material  advantage  accruing  from  such  faith 
looms  up  to  its  discredit.  A  reputation  for  profound 
piety  of  course  attaches  to  those  who  perform  such  work ; 
is  there  to  be  a  revival  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  in  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of 
these  cases,  whether  they  are  a  product  of  misconception, 
or  a  half-way  house  to  Christian  Science,  or  an  actual 
succession  to  the  works  of  the  Apostles  given  us  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  stronger  faith  and  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  God  in  his  world  need  not  here  be  decided.  My 
temperate  skepticism  on  this  point,  I  find  by  inquiry,  is 
shared  by  representative  ministers.  At  best  such  works 
are  beyond  the  attainment  of  Christians  in  general  and 
are  possible,  if  at  all,  only  to  rare  spirits. 

THE  RANGE  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

We  return  to  the  consideration  of  that  faith  and  those 
fruits  which  are  attainable  and  must  be  attained  by  all 
who  deserve  the  name  of  Christians.  If  we  believe  in  a 
God  who  takes  account  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  we 
must,  if  we  are  sane,  govern  our  lives  by  his  will,  recog¬ 
nizing  it  as  synonymous  with  all  perfection.  When  he 
issues  instructions  we  must  obey  them,  and,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter,  we  do  gladly  obey  them.  ‘To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice.^’  God  is  not  different  from  men  in  this  respect. 
Sincere  friends  are  not  insensible  to  each  others'  inter¬ 
ests  and  desires.  Pretended  friends  strive  desperately 
to  cover  disloyal  deeds  with  flattering  words.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  are  worse  than  futile;  the  words,  though  true,  are 
hateful;  and  the  person  who  utters  them  is  pronounced 
a  hypocrite,  more  dangerous  than  a  confessed  enemy. 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  better  theologian  than  Benedict 
XV  when  he  characterized  as  mockery  and  wickedness 
the  proposal  of  the  latter  that  out  of  respect  to  the 
Saviour  the  warring  nations  should  suspend  arms  during 
the  Christmas  season  with  the  privilege  of  afteiwards 
resuming  war.  God  is  not  slower  than  men  to  recognize 
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hypocrisy  and  his  pure  nature  is  not  less  sensitive  to  the 
smell  of  strange  fire  in  sacrificial  offerings. 

Believers  are  not  left  without  resources  to  know  the 
mind  of  God.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  rules,  precepts 
and  admonitions  for  the  government  of  life.  The  Deca¬ 
logue  is  a  plain  summary  of  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ments.  It  reveals  God’s  nature,  and,  though  mainly 
negative,  is  a  good  starting-point  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  men  in  righteousness.  A  convert  from  sav¬ 
agery  may  need  to  have  these  commandments  impressed 
upon  him  and  be  required  to  observe  them  in  their  most 
literal  sense  as  an  evidence  of  his  Christian  faith.  After 
a  time  he  will  be  prepared  for  their  profounder  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  is  told  that  they  express  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  in  whom  he  has  learned  to  believe.  He  may  obey 
them  at  first  from  fear  of  the  power  of  God ;  he  will  obey 
them  afterwards  because  of  their  wholesome  effect  as  an 
outcome  of  Divine  wisdom;  he  will  obey  them  finally  be¬ 
cause  he  approves  their  expression  of  supreme  benevo¬ 
lence  and  love. 

But  the  Christian’s  obedience  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  Decalogue.  Every  book  of  the  Bible  has  its  own 
office  of  instruction  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  What 
clusters  of  precepts  are  found  in  Proverbs,  in  the  Psalms, 
in  Job  and  the  Prophets !  What  impressive  lessons  from 
example  are  taught  in  the  Historical  books !  Every  page 
is  given  for  the  encouragement  of  our  faith,  for  our 
safety  amid  the  snares  and  perplexities  that  we  meet,  for 
the  government  of  our  lives,  and  for  the  exercise  of  more 
positive  benevolence  towards  our  fellows.  The  varied, 
the  refined,  the  accentuated,  the  reiterated  injunctions 
are  like  guide-posts  along  the  path  of  life  directing  us 
solicitously  to  the  blessed  goal.  There  are  precepts  for 
the  eyes,  for  the  ears,  for  the  tongue,  for  the  hands  and 
the  feet.  The  intellect  is  taught  to  distinguish  between 
the  great  and  the  small,  the  noble  and  the  base,  the  tran¬ 
sient  and  the  permanent.  There  are  maxims  for  train¬ 
ing  the  affections  that  they  may  flourish  under  the  genial 
showers  of  grace.  Faith  is  the  source  of  all;  we  accept 
the  guidance  because  we  believe  it  to  come  from  above. 
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To  confirm  it  all  rises  he  whom  we  worship  as  our  Saviour 
and  s^s  to  us:  <‘If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments.  His  words  are  the  most  persuasive  of  all ;  they 
appeal  to  our  gratitude;  they  enjoin  upon  us  loving  ser¬ 
vice  like  his  to  mankind;  and  the  more  completely  we 
welcome  him  as  a  Messenger  from  the  heart  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  the  more  we  treasure  his  commands  that  we  may  per¬ 
fectly  obey.  The  New  Testament  writers  expand  and 
particularize  his  principles  that  his  disciples  may  have 
precept  upon  precept.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Gospels 
that  we  may  catch  his  spirit. 

This  is  the  final  stage,  obedience  to  the  Voice  within, 
to  the  Spirit  commissioned  to  be  with  us  always  and  to 
lead  us  into  all  truth.  We  need  not  be  solicitous  whether 
to  call  this  power  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  enlightened  Con¬ 
science.  Precepts  cannot  be  formulated  for  every  emer¬ 
gency  in  life,  and  if  they  could  be,  our  memories  would 
fail  us ;  but  our  nature  may  be  so  pervaded  by  pure 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  we  instinctively  decide 
aright  a  new  issue  thrust  upon  us.  If  we  err,  the  un¬ 
easiness,  the  disharmony  within,  will  drive  us  to  repent¬ 
ance.  So  we  rise  above  the  Law  and  are  swayed  by  Love. 
Thus  though  free  from  the  Law  and  unconscious  of  its 
restraints,  so  led,  we  shall  never  violate  it. 

This,  if  I  understand  the  Reformers  correctly,  is  what 
they  meant  by  “the  new  obedience” — acceptance  of  the 
Spirit  s  leadership.  Is  it  possible  for  men  to  be  consci¬ 
ous  of  this  high  leadership  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
make  no  mistake?  Yes;  as  surely  as  sheep  know  the 
voice  of  their  shepherd,  or  a  child  knows  the  voice  of  its 
mother.  The  human  voice  is  modulated  by  the  affec¬ 
tions ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  is  atune  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  of  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness  and  self-control.  An 
attentive  ear  finds  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  between 
the  harmonies  of  Heaven  and  the  envy,  malice,  wrong  and 

impurity  that  make  discord  among  the  inhabitants  of 
earth. 
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A  SPECIAL  FIELD  FOR  GOOD  WORKS. 

A  distinction  must  be  recognized  between  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  qualities  which  St.  Paul  enumerates  as  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  the  things  that  the  Reformers 
meant  by  the  fruits  of  faith.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
are  all  states  of  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  external 
actions.  Without  these  states  of  the  soul  the  good  works 
enjoined  would  be  impossible;  even  if  the  acts  were 
scrupulously  performed,  they  would  lack  the  high  motive 
which  is  essential  to  their  perfection.  Where  love  exists 
in  the  soul,  the  voice  is  freighted  with  kind  words,  the 
hands  are  busy  with  kind  deeds;  where  joy  rules,  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hope  are  diffused ;  where  peace  reigns,  it  mol¬ 
lifies  the  irritations  and  subdues  the  jealousy  and  covet¬ 
ousness  of  society ;  and  so  on  through  the  golden  chain  of 
the  apostolic  beatitudes.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Christian  manifests  itself  in  constant  beneficent  activity 
in  recognition  of  human  brotherhood  and  in  imitation  of 
Divine  beneficence;  this  activity  is  the  sum-total  of  his 
good  works. 

In  pre-Reformation  days  good  works,  as  the  Confession 
itself  declares,  consisted  of  the  performance  of  unneces¬ 
sary  and  puerile  acts  recommended  or  required  by  the 
Church,  such  as  fasts,  pilgrimages,  observance  of  holy 
days,  repetition  of  pater  nosters,  worship  of  saints,  mo¬ 
nastic  vows,  &c.  Probably  even  now  the  idea  of  some¬ 
thing  done  for,  or  money  contributed  to,  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church  is  still  too  exclusively  the  no¬ 
tion  of  good  works.  Regular  attendance  at  church  servi¬ 
ces  and  liberal  contributions  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Church,  if  honestly  administered,  are  an  important  part 
of  a  Christian’s  duty,  but  not  the  chief  part.  The  good 
works  of  the  New  Testament  were  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  gift  of  money,  and  ministrations  embraced  all  hu¬ 
manity  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  Church.  The 
largest  part  by  far  of  the  Christian’s  duty  arises  out  of 
his  daily  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  and  consists  of 
words  of  sympathy  and  cheer  along  with  many  little  acts 
of  kindness,  courtesy  and  helpfulness. 
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One  must  not  get  the  impression  that  these  fruits 
which  seem  to  spring  so  spontaneously  out  of  the  new  life 
need  no  attention  or  serious  cultivation.  Flowers  that 
grow  in  their  native  Heaven  without  visible  superintend¬ 
ence  or  care  here  need  the  hand  of  art.  A  Christian  must 
make  sure  that  he  possesses  the  virtues  implanted  and 
nourished  by  the  Spirit ;  if  he  finds  any  of  them  feeble  or 
lacking,  he  must  take  pains  to  acquire  or  strengthen 
them. 

Doubtless  the  comm.on  conception  of  good  works  is  of 
isolated  beneficent  acts,  but  the  words  will  not  be  strained 
if  made  to  include  a  man’s  entire  vocation  that  is  in  the 
best  sense  legitimate.  Some  kinds  of  business  are  greatly 
salutary  and  avail  more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  than 
large  and  systematic  alms-giving;  other  kinds  degrade 
and  injure  all  whom  they  touch.  Since  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  extends  over  the  borders  of  this  world  into  the 
next,  should  not  the  literal  furnace  fires  kindled  by  hate 
for  casting  and  welding  cannon  eventuate  in  the  mysti¬ 
cal  flames  of  a  torturing  Gehenna?  On  the  other  hand, 
should  not  a  calling  devoted  to  benevolent  and  beautiful 
works,  whether  of  the  mind,  the  voice,  or  the  hands,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  trustful  glance  upward,  lead  into  an  eternity 
of  the  ‘‘vision  beatific”?  A  Christian  will  from  inclina¬ 
tion  select  a  calling  that  in  serving  others  will  give  con¬ 
stant  exercise  to  the  highest  and  best  within  him. 

One  may  well  hesitate  before  classing  play  and  amuse¬ 
ments  under  the  head  of  good  works  as  conceived  of  by 
the  Reformers.  Yet  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to-day 
in  certain  quarters  to  emphasize  recreation,  exalted  by  a 
hyphen  to  re-creation,  as  a  duty  almost,  or  altogether, 
equal  to  that  of  regular  employment.  This  tendency  is 
manifested  in  books  emanating  from  the  land  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  whence  even  yet  we  derive  our  fashions  in  thinking. 
After  the  variety  fumished  by  the  past  from  the  same 
soil  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
new  cult  of  indulgence,  antipodal  though  it  is  to  the  he¬ 
roic  old  Psalm  of  Life  of  an  earlier  generation.  When  a 
Christian  seeks  relaxation  it  should  be  of  such  a  sort  and 
measure  as  not  afterwards  to  interfere  with  the  main 
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business  of  life,  or  with  the  keying-up  of  his  powers  to 
their  highest  capability.  The  play  impulse  is  over-in¬ 
dulged,  and  slovenliness  especially  in  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits  is  the  lamentable  consequence.  The  play  should  be 
actually  restorative ;  it  should  leave  the  passions  pure  and 
the  reputation  unsoiled ;  it  should  come  within  the  range 
of  what  enlightened  believers  consider  wholesome;  it 
should  not  make  the  soul  less  religious  and  private  com¬ 
munion  with  God  distasteful.  Whether  the  popular 
amusements  in  vogue  meet  these  requirements  each  one 
must  judge  for  himself.  So  far  and  in  a  somewhat  nega¬ 
tive  way  this  matter  of  relaxation  may  properly  come 
within  our  scope. 


LEGALISM. 

We  are  warned  against  the  error  of  legalism.  What 
is  the  nature  of  that  error?  It  is  sometimes  defined  as  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  ceremonial  law  with  a  view 
to  gaining  justification  thereby  instead  of  by  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ.  This  would  make  it  an  acceptance  of 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Real  power  comes  from 
the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  faculty ;  devotion  to  ceremo¬ 
nies  neglects  the  spiritual,  permits  it  to  become  atro¬ 
phied,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  a  security,  a 
lethargy  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  A  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  drawn  between  “works  ’  that  have  a 
moral  value  and  make  a  man  a  better  neighboi,  a  puier 
citizen,  a  more  zealous  defender  of  righteousness,  and 
those  performances  that  shut  the  heart  to  justice  and 
kindness  and  raise  a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  dr/.ue. 

But  we  must  go  a  step  faii;her.  Even  if  we  bind  our¬ 
selves  rigidly  to  the  task  of  living  a  correct  life  according 
to  the  more  spiritual  injunctions  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
shall  err  if  we  base  our  hope  of  salvation  upon  our  attain¬ 
ments  in  righteousness  and  not  upon  the  perfect  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Christ.  We  cannot  merit  salvation  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  own  works  or  character.  As  to  that  the 
Article  itself  quotes  the  words  of  Jesus,  “When  ye  shall 
have  done  all  those  things  say.  We  are  unprofitable  serv- 
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Hnts.  Legalism,  then,  does  not  mean  over-diligence  in 
conforming  ourselves  to  the  law  of  God  and  Christ,  but 
it  means  reliance  upon  our  virtues  for  justification. 
These  virtues  may  manifest  the  divine  life  within,  but 
they  do  not  put  it  there  and  may  even  in  a  measure  exist 
apart  from  it.  They  undoubtedly  fortify  us  against  cer¬ 
tain  assaults  of  evil,  but  they  are  not  the  saving  efficacy. 
To  rely  upon  our  virtues  would  be  as  vain  as  to  rely  upon 
ceremonial  observances  which  have  no  merit  in  them¬ 
selves. 


RECIPROCAL  RELATION  OF  FAxITH  AND  WORKS. 

Not  only  does  a  mean’s  religious  faith  inspire  corre¬ 
sponding  acts,  but  a  man’s  acts,  words  and  thoughts, 
when  directed  by  Scriptural  precepts,  have  a  reflex  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  faith  clarifying  and  strengthening  it. 
Good  v/orks  support  faith  no  less  than  faith  supports 
good  works.  Assaults  made  upon  faith,  if  successful, 
must  weaken  the  motive  to  righteousness ;  carelessness 
about  conduct  will  becloud  and  enfeeble  faith.  He  who 
believes  in  God,  the  God  of  Revelation  as  well  as  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  acts  upon  his  belief  has  constant  evidence  that 
he  is  in  a  safe  path,  and  his  safety  assures  him  of  the 
validity  of  his  faith.  It  assures  him  that  God’s  laws  are 
firm  and  true ;  he  has  tried  them  by  experience, — as  sure 
a  test  for  him  as  experiment  is  for  the  scientist.  Not 
only  certainty  but  enlargement  of  knowledge  comes 
through  Christian  experience;  that  is,  through  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ‘"works”  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 
Growth  is  possible  in  this  as  in  other  fields.  God  favors 
those  who  obey  him  with  new  visions  of  his  plans  and 
purposes;  faith  expands  into  new  realms  and  knowledge 
follows  with  new  opportunities  for  experiment. 

I  pause  to  notice  a  doctrine  sometimes  heard  but  never 
to  me  acceptable ;  namely,  that  good  morals  are  often  the 
most  serious  hindrance  to  a  man’s  becoming  a  Christian. 
“The  better  he  is,  the  worse  he  is,”  is  the  paradoxical 
form  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  expressed.  If  this 
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means  that  formalism  in  religion  is  particuplarly  harden¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-seasoned  formalists  priest 
and  Levite  on  the  Jericho  road,  the  teaching  is  no  doubt 
correct;  if  it  means  that  the  Samaritan,  because  of  his 
generous  treatment  of  the  wounded  victim  of  robbers, 
was  farther  than  the  churchmen  from  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  I  beg  leave  to  dissent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  seems  to  be,  and  reason  confirms  it, 
that  sound  views  of  Divine  truth  and  pure  conduct  put  a 
man  into  a  most  favorable  relation  to  saving  faith. 
Heaven  does  not  accept  a  man  because  of  his  titles  or  the 
regularity  and  fashionableness  of  his  church  connections, 
as  a  pretentious  school  may  choose  and  rank  its  instruc¬ 
tors  for,  and  according  to,  their  degrees,  but  “in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness^^ 
is  welcomed  into  the  fellowship  of  the  blest.  In  every 
other  sphere  conduct  encourages  a  belief  in  harmony 
therewith  and  religion  offers  no  premium  to  sham.  A 
man  of  correct  habits  is  likely  to  assume  correct  beliefs, 
if  he  does  not  already  possess  them. 

This  reciprocity  between  faith  and  works  being  ad¬ 
mitted  and  harmony  between  conduct  and  creed  being 
recognized  as  the  only  condition  of  a  genuine  life,  let  us 
see  what  may  be  expected  of  the  individual  Christian. 
Brought  into  union  with  an  immaculate  Jesus  he  will 
purify  himself  in  thought,  word  and  act.  The  sense  of 
propriety- is  offended  at  immodest  expressions  or  indecent 
stories  emanating  from  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Pure 
language,  free  from  grossness  and  slang,  is  appropriate 
to  the  lips  of  the  friends  of  God.  Bad  habits,  indeed,  are 
hard  to  break  and  cling  to  a  man  even  after  conversion ; 
the  delicate  sense  of  what  is  becoming  in  a  Christian  does 
not  exist  in  everybody;  but  I  expect  that  even  “Billy” 
Sunday  will  eventually  reduce  to  propriety  his  words  and 
acts  under  the  transforming  power  of  the  religion  he  so 
effectively  preaches.  Though  religion  may  not  polish  a 
man  for  the  artificialities  of  court  and  drawing-room  it 
helps  greatly  to  fit  him  for  the  society  of  pure  and  reason¬ 
able  men  and  women. 
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SOCIAL  EFFECT  OF  FAITH. 

The  social  effect  of  this  relation  of  faith  to  conduct  is 
of  supreme  importance.  If  the  ‘‘new  obedience^^  means 
anything,  it  means  the  observance  of  our  Saviour’s  new 
commandment,  to  love  one  another.  This  command  is 
not  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection  hopeless  of  realization, 
but  something  that  is  required  equally  with  reverence  for 
God  himself,  who  is  willing  that  his  own  gift  should  wait 
before  the  altar  until  all  is  made  right  with  the  brethren 
(Matt.  IV.  24).  This  is  the  balm  that  the  great  Physi¬ 
cian  pours  into  the  wounds  of  society.  It  alleviates  the 
calamities  and  shocks  that  come  in  the  course  of  nature ; 
it  lessens  the  evils  that  attend  inequalities  of  fortune 
which  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  obliterated ;  it  rebukes 
all  unfairness  in  dealing,  all  envies,  all  selfish  ambitions, 
all  hostile  plottings,  all  gloating  over  the  humiliation  of 
our  neighbors  and  co-workers,  all  spirit  of  caste,  the  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  under  inferior  and  oppressed  races,  to 
bend  the  socially  weak  to  our  will,  to  stir  up  class  hatred, 
to  make  our  very  faith  the  occasion  of  division  and  aver¬ 
sion  the  bitterest  that  exists.  Strange  that  soundness  in 
the  faith  often  means  the  rejection  of  this  late  and  most 
precious  command  of  the  Master!  Alas,  for  the  fate 
both  within  and  among  the  churches  of  this  new,  gracious 
law  brought  down  from  Heaven  to  earth  I 

“Love  your  enemies;  bless  your  haters,  said  the  Greatest 
of  the  great : 

Christian  love  among  the  Churches  looked  the  twin  of 
heathen  hate.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  Re¬ 
formers  thought  at  all  of  including  international  affairs 
within  this  Article,  whether  they  held  rulers  as  such 
bound  by  the  law  of  good  works  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another.  About  seventeen  years  before  the  Confes¬ 
sion  was  drawn  up  Machiavelli  published  his  book  The 
Prince  in  which  he  taught  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  was  to  study  the  art  of  war.  He  was  the  Bernhardi 
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of  his  day  and  had  a  tremendous  influence  for  evil  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  not  impossibly  his  poison  might  have  infected 
the  thinking  of  even  those  clear-headed  divines  who  drew 
up  the  Confession.  But  they  treated  the  matter  as  out¬ 
side  of  their  province  and  contented  themselves  with  de¬ 
claring  it  lawful  for  Christians  to  ''wage  just  wars  and 
serve  in  them/'  and  required  of  civil  officers  "to  perform 
their  duties  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love."  Rulers  are 
treated  in  the  Confession  with  the  finest  respect,  but  they 
are  also  warned  of  a  limit  to  the  obedience  which  they 
may  claim. 

One  can  hardly  say,  therefore,  that  international  mo¬ 
rality  is  touched  upon  in  the  Confession,  though  obviously 
the  same  principles  that  apply  to  private  persons  are  ap¬ 
plicable  also  to  rulers.  Indeed  it  was  a  king,  the  first  in 
Israel,  whose  presumption  upon  his  divine  anointment 

t 

was  checked  by  the  admonition,  "To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice" ;  the  second  king  was  rebuked  with  the  loss  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  apparently  for  exulting  in  his 
military  strength.  In  the  latter  as  in  countless  other 
cases  the  people  suffered  for  the  fault  of  the  king  who 
confessed,  "Lo,  I  have  sinned  and  I  have  done  wickedly; 
but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?"  Certainly  there 
is  no  support  in  the  Bible  and  I  find  none  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  for  the  unsound  assumption,  apart  from  the  sover¬ 
eign's  relation  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  that  "The 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  No  warrant  for  applying  Mach¬ 
iavellian  or  Mephistophelean  instead  of  Christian  ethics 
to  international  affairs  appears  either  in  Revelation  or  in 
writings  fairly  deduced  therefrom. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. 

To  US  of  this  generation  it  belongs  not  merely  to  ad¬ 
mire  this  doctrine  of  the  "new  obedience"  as  a  piece  of 
ecclesiastical  fine-art  finished  and  complete,  but  to  look 
about  us  and  see  what  influences,  if  any,  are  now  at  work 
to  mar  its  perfection  or  destroy  its  practical  utility.  Is 
its  vital  interest  to  Christianity  recognized?  Is  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  emphasized?  Is  there  any  tendency  to  separate 
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faith  and  works  which  God  has  joined  together? 

The  matter  to  be  investigated  is  not  whether  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  is  obedient  to  the  teaching  so  that  he 
never  violates  it  in  his  behavior.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  in  human  weakness  he  transgresses  so  that  daily 
repentance  is  necessary.  The  inquiry  is  rather  whether 
the  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  is  such  that  when  he 
does  transgress  he  feels  it  and  is  uncomfortable  until  he 
repents  and  makes  reparation.  This  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  ministry,  upon  sentiment 
fostered  by  educational  agencies  and  upon  ideals  of  life 
presented  to  the  young. 

The  evangelical  pulpit  in  the  main,  I  think,  is  loyal  to 
the  principle  that  genuine  faith  will  show  itself  in  good 
works.  Certainly  the  pulpit  of  Gettysburg  cannot  be 
charged  with  indifference  to  it.  Few  sermons  have  been 
heard  here  in  recent  years  that  have  not  declared  it  and 
some  have  done  so  with  a  force  and  eloquence  that  I 
would  gladly  transfer  to  these  pages  if  I  could. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  clergymen,  I  know  not 
how  large,  who  are  inclined  to  separate  faith  and  works 
more  than  seems  to  be  wise.  They  are  satisfied  with  pro¬ 
claiming  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  much  as 
a  priest  officiates  at  a  sacrifice,  thinking  that  their  whole 
duty  is  done  when  this  service  is  performed.  One  of 
these,  a  former  student  of  the  College,  though  not  of  this 
Seminary,  expressed  his  opinion  to  me  not  many  months 
ago  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  preach  morality  from  the 
pulpit.  To  inculcate  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  observance 
of  the  sacraments  and  correct  forms  of  worship,  he 
seemed  to  think,  constitutes  a  minister's  whole  profes¬ 
sional  duty.  Partial  justification  for  this  position  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  extreme  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  abandon  the  prime  function  of  the  Church, 
to  secularize  its  activities,  to  make  it  primarily  the  min- 
istrant  to  physical  comfort  and  well-being  and  to  use  it 
for  the  propagation  of  certain  economic  and  political 
theories. 

A  more  pernicious  error  arises  from  the  effort  to  build 
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up  a  system  of  ethics  separate  from  faith.  This  divorce 
like  the  former  tends  to  produce  laxness  in  conduct ;  the 
former  suggests  that  God  is  indifferent  to  the  behavior 
of  those  who  bear  his  name,  if  he  only  secures  their 
formal  adherence ;  the  latter  that  ethics  is  a  sort  of  con¬ 
vention  among  men  with  the  content  of  which  God  has 
no  concern.  Where  either  idea  prevails  the  sense  of  ac¬ 
countability  is  blunted  and  the  moral  faculty  weakened. 
It  is  reported  that  the  newly-elected  professor  of  ethics 
in  the  University  of  Utah  is  warned  to  abstain  from 
using  the  word  “religion’’  in  his  instruction. 

The  latter  tendency,  to  put  everything  on  a  purely  na¬ 
tural  basis,  is  not  found  much  in  the  pulpit,  at  least  in  the 
Lutheran  pulpit,  but  it  pervades  the  education  of  the  day 
in  many  departments.  In  addition  to  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  ethics  without  a  God,  there  is  a  psychology  with¬ 
out  a  soul,  a  natural  science  without  a  Creator,  and  a  re¬ 
ligion  patched  up  of  various  faiths,  ail  supposed  to  be 
equally  of  human  origin.  The  manifest  outcome  is  an 
education  directed  ever  less  to  the  mind  and  heart  and 
ever  more  to  the  hand.  The  very  word  education  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  word  training.  Religious  worship  in  our 
Christian  institutions  has  weakened  in  fervor,  diminished 
in  frequency,  lost  in  reverence.  We  announce  brief  ser¬ 
vices,  advertise  fine  music,  observe  rally  days  and  publish 
all  sorts  of  attractions.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
stimulants  constantly  applied  the  spiritual  life  is  becom¬ 
ing  feebler.  The  day  of  worship  is  turned  into  a  day  of 
pleasure  and  secularity  unrebuked.  The  demand  for  di¬ 
version  and  frivolous  enjoyment  seems  to  surpass  all  pre¬ 
cedent  and  the  social  and  intellectual  leaders  approve. 
When  attention  is  called  to  these  things  we  are  answered 
with  figures.  Unfortunately  the  amount  of  faith  in  the 
world  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  statistics.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  burnt  offerings  of  Saul  were  not  an  offset  to 
his  disobedience.  The  experience  of  David  with  the  pros¬ 
perity-revealing  census  of  Israel  shows  that  it  is  the 
Adversary  instead  of  Jehovah  who  has  use  for  statistics. 
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ANTAGONISTIC  FORCES. 

Though  the  foundation  of  this  Article  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  is  as  solid  as  granite  and  our  ministers  are  diligent 
and  forceful  in  proclaiming  it,  there  are  influences  abroad 
that  would  destroy  or  make  it  nugatory.  Nothing  is  so 
axiomatic  in  these  days  that  it  is  safe  from  attack;  in¬ 
deed,  the  more  secure  and  self-evident  a  principle  is  the 
more  it  seems  to  provoke  the  assaults  of  the  new  school 
of  philosophers.  Fancy  is  avowedly  preferred  to  fact; 
reverie  to  logic;  dreaming  to  the  ordered  processes  of 
the  intellect.  Psychical  research  among  ghosts,  halluci¬ 
nations  and  mediumistic  exploits  is  marked  by  a  cred¬ 
ulity  that  once  would  have  provoked  ridicule.  The  Fu¬ 
turists  in  painting  have  their  counterparts  in  philosophy 
and  both  kinds  are  winning  pupils. 

The  wide-spread  humor  for  assailing  whatever  is 
deemed  impregnable  may  eventually  reach  the  ‘‘new  obe¬ 
dience,’’  indeed  has  already  reached  it.  Diffuse  the  false 
philosophy  among  our  youth  who  are  already  headed  for 
confusion  by  lax  and  vague  methods  of  instruction,  by 
stupefaction  of  their  minds  with  a  mass  of  disordered 
material  in  all  sorts  of  books  and  we  may  easily  reach  a 
condition  justifying  Festus’  conception  of  a  scholar— 
“Much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad.”  But  even  though 
our  learning  end  in  chaos  and  our  philosophy  in  a  laby¬ 
rinth  which  swallows  up  a  larger  tribute  of  choice  youths 
and  maidens  than  the  Minotaur’s,  we  may  recover  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  works  from  farmers  and  fishermen, 
laborers  and  artisans,  who  hold  it  with  a  tenacity,  and 
declare  it  with  a  conviction  that  is  unshakable.  These 
unsophisticated  co-workers  with  nature  often  have  a 
sense  of  life  as  it  is  which  escapes  the  “forward-looking,” 
loquacious,  muddled  ‘prophets  of  the  new  era.” 

The  skepticism  of  the  day  is  particularly  hard  to  meet 
because  it  is  so  vague.  It  does  not  venture  upon  definite 
statement,  but  spreads  itself  in  assumptions,  in  insinua¬ 
tions,  in  sneers  at  “crass  dualism,”  in  disparagement  of 
earlier  scholarship,  in  hints  about  the  finalities  of  re¬ 
search,  in  ostentatious  hospitality  towards  ideas  of  every 
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sort  except  those  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  confirm- 
ed.  The  general  lack  of  clear  thinking  produced  by  con¬ 
scienceless  instruction,  by  perfervid  insincere  rhetoric, 
by  undigested  masses  of  erudition,  by  the  surrender  of 
hard  tasks,  by  an  invertebrate  humanitarianism  seeking 
the  paths  of  least  resistance  renders  the  correction  of 
error  nearly  impossible.  Then  vague  and  erroneous  ideals 
make  the  way  of  righteousness  hard  to  follow  and  tempt 
men  into  the  by-paths  of  ease  and  self-indulgence. 

The  philosophy  of  revolt  has  infected  even  some  of  our 
poetry.  The  music  that  once  celebrated  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  spirit  of  man  has  become  a  savage 
growl  for  material  possession  without  sweat  of  the  face. 
This  is  not  merely  the  outcry  of  the  rabble  in  revolt 
against  hopeless  subjection ;  it  expresses  the  temper  of 
much  of  the  educated  and  directing  force  in  society. 
Owners  of  wealth  and  power  repudiate  restraint  imposed 
by  social  custom  on  passions  and  savage  impulses.  While 
the  middle  class  of  society  is  emancipating  itself  from  the 
curse  of  drunkenness  the  titled,  educated  and  honored 
must  have  in  their  cellar  the  wine  needed  to  maintain 
their  standing  as  gentlemen.  The  habits  of  kings  and 
generals  and  high  ecclesiastics  have  recently  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  stress  of  war,  and  their  importance  as  lead¬ 
ers  of  custom,  good  or  bad,  has  also  been  impressively 
demonstrated.  How  shall  truthfulness  be  promoted 
among  plain  people  if  rulers  disregard  solemn  treaties 
and  humane  laws,  the  long  result  of  time?  Corruption 
of  society  at  the  top  is  a  sore  menace  to  Christian  living 

and  Christian  faith.  . 

More  insidiously  still  is  the  attack  made  on  Christian 

morals  by  relaxation  within  the  Church.  Religious  prac¬ 
tice  is  in  danger  of  finding  itself  presently  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  jelly  fish  without  a  backbone.  The  attack  usu¬ 
ally  begins  on  the  traditional  extravagances  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  ;  then  on  the  severity  of  our  Pennsylvania  blue  laws ; 
then  on  the  strictness  of  family  discipline  to  proniote  a 
quiet  Sabbath  for  meditation  and  worship.  Children 
must  play ;  laborers  must  have  relaxation ;  minds  without 
amusement  become  stupid :  then  comes  the  assumption 
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that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  of  the  seven  available  for  the 
purpose.  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  George  Harris,  ex-president  of 
Dartmouth,  in  ‘‘A  Century^s  Change  in  Religion,'^  calls 
attention  with  distinct  approval  to  the  relaxation  of  sen¬ 
timent  with  reference  to  dancing,  theatre-going,  card¬ 
playing  and  other  forms  of  amusement,  once  frowned 
upon  but  now  patronized  by  the  Church.  On  the  other 
side  a  penetrating  judgment  appears  in  recent  words  of 
the  venerable  banker,  (jramaliel  Bradford,  eighth  in  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Puritan  governor:  ‘‘Give  the  American 
people  ci  grert  cause  tnat  they  believe  in  [e.  g.  God^s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  world]  and  they  will  sacrifice  everything— 
time,  wealth  pleasure,  luxury ;  but  if  they  do  not  see  the 
great  cause,  they  will  dally,  dress,  dance,  spend,  gossip, 
now  dawdle  over  a  Sunday  paper,  and  now  drive  an  au¬ 
tomobile  in  mad  hurry  to  get  nowhere.^’  From  these  two 
opinions  taken  together  we  may  perhaps  draw  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  while  such  trifling  activities  are  not  declara- 

tively  unlav^ul  they  are  certainly  unworthy  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian. 

FAITH  AND  EVOLUTION. 

We  are  wedded  these  days  to  automatism  and  trust  in 
machineiy.  We  like  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion  by 
touching  a  button  and  then  go  about  our  play.  We  have 
pinned  our  faith  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  indulge 
in  the  conceit  that  the  world  is  necessarily  growing  bet¬ 
ter  and  that  this  is  the  best  age  in  human  history.  Of 
course  the  present  is  better  than  the  pastj  evolution  de¬ 
mands  it ;  our  civilization  spells  it ;  no  contradictory  fact 
is  worth  the  courtesy  of  consideration.  Evolution  rules 
in  advanced  theology ;  God  himself  is  evolved  from  a  mere 
tribal  object  of  worship  and  gradually  expanded  into  the 
conception  of  the  universal  Lord  and  Creator.  It  must 
not  be  admitted  that  primitive  men  had  the  large  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  which  is  now  current,  else  there  could  have 
been  no  such  primitive  men  as  our  biology  and  sociology 
postulate,  and  what  would  become  of  our  science? 

All  at  once  a  voice  of  counter  skepticism  sounds  from 
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the  temple  of  science  itself ;  William  Bateson,  President 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  last  summer  at  Melbourne  questioned  the  finality  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer.  Changes  in  species  are  wrought, 
not  as  they  declared  by  accumulation  of  variations,  but  by 
elimination  of  qualities  or  factors,  and  the  movement  is 
towards  simplicity— downward,  not  towards  complexity 
—upward.  Our  complacency  is  disturbed ;  our  faith  in 
the  ability  of  natural  laws  to  carry  us  forward  is  weak¬ 
ened;  the  shock  to  our  confidence  in  our  growing  good¬ 
ness  and  perfection  is  intensified  by  the  most  savage  and 
unjustifiable  war  in  human  history;  and  our  frivolity  is 
rebuked  by  the  ‘‘great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time. 

Consciousness  and  observation  both  deny  the  fact  of 
anything  like  spiritual  evolution.  If  we  lose  contact  with 
the  Power  above,  even  for  a  little  while,  we  fail  to  unfold 
our  religious  life  and  wither;  faith  dies,  or  reverts  into 
monism,  naturalism,  spiritualism^  or  Christian  Science. 
Society  reverts  as  well  as  the  individual ;  morals  de¬ 
generate  along  with  faith. 

Few  will  question  that  the  doubt  cast  upon  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Scripture  by  scientific  dogmas,  confidently  pro¬ 
claimed  with  a  sneer  for  all  who  do  not  accept  them,  has 
narrowed  the  sphere  of  faith  for  many,  destroyed  respect 
for  revelation  and  even  shaken  the  fundamental  belief  in 
God.  Weakened  faith  has  eventuated  in  a  conscience  en¬ 
feebled  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  virtues.  Science 
may  improve  our  interpretation  of  the  old  Book,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  surrender  too  easily  our  confidence  in  its  cor¬ 
rectness.  Entirely  apart  from  any  religious  bearing,  the 
picture  of  the  ancient  world  attributed  to  Moses  explains 
present  conditions  better  than  the  guess  of  the  latest  so¬ 
ciologists.  All  things  considered,  it  looks  as  if  man  had 
been  on  earth  about  as  long  as  the  Mosaic  record  indi¬ 
cates  :  the  present  numbers  of  the  race  and  their  rate  of 
increase;  their  geographical  distribution;  their  present 
command  of  physical  conditions;  the  wearing  of  the  con¬ 
tinents  by  use  and  abuse  fit  better  an  occupancy  of  six  or 
eight  thousand  years  than  an  occupancy  of  two  hundred 
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thousand.  The  search  for  missing  links  between  man 
and  lower  organisms  and  confident  generalizations  about 
the  natural  upward  development  of  the  race  have  not 
been  convincing  to  the  reason  or  invigorating  either  to 

to  conscience.  More  enervating 
stin  to  the  moral  nature  is  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 

”i  Testament.  The  attenuated 

Christianity,  with  almost  entire  elimination  of  the  super- 

venerable  author  of  “What  I  Believe  and 
n  u  'Consist  with  a  beautiful  and  benevolent  life 
sheltered  by  fortune  and  affection,  but  it  could  hardly  be 

IrJJ  P°®'tive  force  amid  the  struggles,  jealousies  and 
k-orclid  car6s  of  the  a-vorago  ©xporionco. 


faith  and  education. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  a  Christian  Church,  or  better 
a  Christian  State,  desires  to  transmit  its  faith  to  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  A  capable  and  earnest  ministry  is  of 
course  the  prime  requisite.  But  what  can  the  most  con- 
secrated  accomplish  in  a  few  hours  of  a  secularized  Sab- 

churches  are  poorly  attended  ? 
What  If,  through  the  rest  of  the  week,  God  is  forgotten, 
truth  is  dishonored,  luxury  embraced,  pleasure  courted, 
oppression  tolerated,  tenderness  frozen  out,  the  big  stick 
and  the  mailed  fist  flourished?  What  if  society  chooses 
as  its  ideal  the  man  of  Neanderthal,  whose  fist  needs  no 
mail,  whose  heart  is  like  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone 
and  whose  cranium  has  no  room  for  the  conception  of 
God  and  spirit?  What  if  clamor  and  insistence  engross 
all  the  attention  of  which  the  age  is  capable  with  praise 
of  the  practical,  meaning  always,  the  mammonish  and 
unspiritual,  and  with  contempt  for  what  cannot  be  seen 
heard  or  handled?  What  are  the  chances  for  religious 
growth  under  such  conditions? 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  the  schools.  Even 
without  formal  Bible  study  in  them  a  soil  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  so  rich  and  deep  that  spiritual  truth  when  implant¬ 
ed  will  flourish ;  contrariwise,  great  punctilio  in  religious 
training  may  leave  the  heart  as  barren  as  naked  rock. 
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The  best  instruction,  unostentatiously  helpful  to  religion, 
vitalizes  the  benevolent  affections,  and  roots  out  the  male¬ 
volent  as  weeds.  Make  mental  and  spiritual  culture  the 
great  thing  from  which  all  distractions  are  removed  as 
far  as  possible.  The  abominable  suggestion  that  the  physi¬ 
cally  rather  than  the  mentally  unfit  should  be  excluded 
from  the  universities  was  a  woful  lapse  of  judgment  in  a 
man  commonly  sane.  The  vocational  courses  with  their 
time-consuming  demands  must  cease  to  crowd  into  cor¬ 
ners  the  subjects  needed  for  the  best  comprehension  of  a 
world  like  this  and  must  betake  themselves  to  the  vaca¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  well  fitted. 

The  spiritual  part  of  man  must  come  into  its  own  again 
and  be  made  paramount  in  determining  what  should  be 
taught  and  how.  Positively,  even  reputable  scholars  are 
losing  the  ability  to  thinx  in  terms  of  spirit.  A  professor 
in  a  historic  university  insists  that  the  angels  fell  from 
Heaven  under  the  force  of  gravity ;  a  professor  in  another 
is  ready  to  calculate  the  degrees  of  heat  evolved  where 
they  struck!  One  might  reasonably  prefer  the  no  more 
heretical  state  of  mind  of  a  student  who  when  asked 
whether  angels  actually  exist  somewhat  contemptuously 
replied:  “No;  they  are  merely  the  product  of  supersti¬ 
tion.”  Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  that  the 
teachers  of  my  youth  were  men  of  faith,  men  tempered 
by  the  sobering  influence  of  the  Civil  War,  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  too,  among  the  foremost  of  a  scholarly  age.  They 
distinguished  between  the  lower  knowledge  and  the 
higher,  betwen  that  which  ministered  to  physical  needs 
and  that  which  expanded  the  soul.  The  prince  of  them 
all  merits  special  honor  for  having  had  the  courage  to  say 
of  economics,  a  science  which  he  himself  taught  and 
which  in  these  days  is  proclaimed  as  “priest  and  prophet 
of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment”  that  it  was  “the  lowest  al¬ 
most  of  all  the  sciences.”  This  was  giving  its  proper  rank 
to  the  knowledge  which  contributes  chiefly  to  material 
welfare  and  which,  these  dismal  days  show,  contributes 
even  more  to  suffering  and  misery. 

Of  the  teachers  of  our  land  in  general  it  has  been  said 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  and  observation  confirms 
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the  judgment,  that  their  character  is  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  members  of  any  other  profession,  the  clerical  not 
excepted.  If  any  subtraction  is  to  be  made  it  must  be 
some  of  the  pampered  occupants  of  chairs  in  the  wealthy 
universities  and  their  absurd  imitators.  Those  who  have 
entered  the  profession  from  our  local  institutions  have 
been  among  the  ablest,  the  most  studious,  the  most  honor¬ 
able  in  the  whole  body  of  students.  What  they  will  be  in 
the  future  will  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  su¬ 
preme  regard  for  God  and  truthfulness  and  that  con¬ 
tempt  for  effeminacy  and  sham  which  were  the  ideals  of 
the  past.  The  teachers  of  primary  and  secondary  grades 
in  our  public  schools,  with  inferior  advantages,  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  less  conscientious  in  their  service.  All 
appear  to  be  genuinely  interested  in  the  highest  welfare 
of  their  pupils,  and  the  nation’s  faith  and  morals  seem  at 
this  time  to  be  safe  in  their  hands. 

Boys  and  girls  respond  to  good  influence  and  instruc¬ 
tion  now  no  less  than  they  did  formerly.  The  distrac¬ 
tions  and  disorganization  from  which  they  suffer  are  not 
their  own  fault,  but  are  indecently  imposed  upon  them  by 
doctrinaires  who  prefer  to  try  raw  theories  on  the  help¬ 
less.  Within  decent  limits  they  should  manage  their  own 
sports  and  amusem.ents ;  conditions  were  better  when  they 
did.  Not  to  the  detriment  but  to  the  enlargement  of  in¬ 
nocent  mirth,  whose  moral  wholesomeness  there  is  no 
disputing,  more  would  be  gained  than  lost  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  athletics  as  now  practiced ;  more  also  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  vaunted  social  culture  so  wasteful  of  time 
and  money.  The  bitter  rivalry  on  the  contested  field, 
with  its  sordid  admixture  of  professionalism  has  in  it 
little  of  the  joy  of  healthful  play  and  less  that  is  promo¬ 
tive  of  good  morals.  The  toxic  atmosphere  of  the  ball 
room,  according  to  abundant  recent  testimony  is  immeas- 
ureably  worse  in  its  effect  upon  character  and  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  certain  artificialities,  not  un¬ 
pleasing  in  early  youth,  various  juvenile  societies,  such 
as  The  Boy  Scouts,  The  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  The 
Camp-fire  Girls,  and  The  Blue  Birds,  more  or  less  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  Church,  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  correct  prin- 
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ciple.  Their  purpose,  so  far  as  it  is  clear  to  me,  is  to  cul¬ 
tivate  patriotic  and  humane  sentiment,  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies  to  offer  intelligent  service  without  pecuniary  re¬ 
ward. 

In  summing  up  we  may  see  with  reference  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  faith  and  good  morals  that  some  influences  are 
favorable  and  some  unfavorable.  The  latter  arise  from 
the  things  in  which  we  take  most  pride  and  about  which 
we  make  most  noise,  physical  rivalry  and  material  prog¬ 
ress.  The  former  appear  in  the  protests,  some  in  these 
institutions  scarcely  audible  amid  the  din  of  worldliness, 
and  the  warnings,  at  times  anonymous  and  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  earnestness,  in  our  foremost  literary  magazines 
against  the  low  ideals  of  the  time.  The  chief  business  of 
life,  from  the  stand-point  of  faith  even  more  than  the 
stand-point  of  culture  is  to  familiarize  our  thinking  with 
what  lies  behind  the  veil  of  sense.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
the  training  of  the  senses,  if  our  hold  is  lost  on  the  nobler 
knowledge.  In  many  departments  of  life  ideality  is  help¬ 
ful,  but  in  religion  it  is  essential.  Acceptance  of  the  un¬ 
seen  strengthens  the  spiritual  nature  and  has  the 
Saviour's  special  benediction  (John  XX.  29).  We  may 
see  in  this  a  reason  why  men  were  forbidden  to  make 
images  of  the  Deity.  We  may  see  why  Christ  did  not  re¬ 
main  on  earth  and  allow  a  visible  kingdom  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  why  it  was  better  for  his  disciples  that  he  should 
go  away ;  he  went  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  but  no  less 
did  he  thus  prepare  them  for  the  place.  For  this,  too,  the 
invisible  Spirit  was  substituted  for  the  visible  Christ, 
that  men  might  be  trained  still  further  to  believe  and  to 
live  in  the  power  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses. 
If  conduct  is  the  outcome  of  the  inner  life ;  if  good  works, 
as  the  Confession  declares,  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  then  it 
is  supremely  requisite  that  spiritual  and  intellectual  en¬ 
largement  shall  be  provided  for  in  human  society.  For 
the  attainment  of  this  end  no  new  measures  are  here  pro¬ 
posed.  The  old  faith  is  safe;  its  destination  is  known; 
let  not  Siren  voices  entice  us  away  from  it.  Let  the  min¬ 
ister  while  he  throws  stress  upon  faith  as  his  peculiar 
province  continue  to  make  the  way  of  righteousness  plain 
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and  alluring ;  let  the  teacher  in  dealing  with  youth  empha¬ 
size  the  beauty  of  the  virtues  and  affections  tracing  their 
origin  to  the  bosom  of  God ;  let  both  exalt  and  glorify  the 
spiritual  above  the  material,  and  the  Son  of  Man  when  he 
cometh  will  find  faith  on  the  earth. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

THE  PLACE  OF  ART  IN  WORSHIP. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN,  D.D. 

(Delivered  May  20th,  1915,  at  the  public  presentation 
of  the  copy  of  da  Vinci’s  “The  Last  Supper”  painted  by 
James  B.  Sword,  Philadelphia,  and  given  to  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
C.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Peter  and  John  went  up  to  the  Temple  together,  and, 
as  they  went,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells 
us,  they  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  Temple  which  is 
called  “Beautiful.”  It  is  doubtful  if  any  thing  more  is 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  that  statement  than  that  there 
was  one  door  in  the  Temple,  probably  an  outer  gate,  so 
notable  for  its  architectural  charm  that  it  received  the 
name  “Beautiful.”  Yet  there  is  in  this  fact  a  truth  of 
more  than  incidental  importance.  As  the  entering  wor¬ 
shiper  passed  through  this  gate  the  beauty  within  burst 
upon  his  vision.  Entering  by  the  gate  Beautiful  he  saw 
the  whole  Temple  in  its  beauty.  The  gate  was  a  worthy 
introduction  to  the  vision  on  which  it  opened.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  became  the  gateway  to  the  divine. 

In  this  respect  Herod’s  temple  was  a  parable  in  stone 
and  brass.  It  is  the  parable  that  art  comes  to  its  true 
use  when  it  becomes  the  gateway  of  worship.  It  was  so 
employed  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  Parthenon  of  Athens  and  the  Pantheon  of  Rome  are 
shrines  of  deity.  The  masterpiece  of  Greek  sculpture  is 
the  Olympian  Zeus  of  Phidias,  and,  of  Greek  painting,  the 
Aphrodite  (‘f  Praxiteles.  Socrates  expressed  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  ancient  art  when  he  said :  “He  who  has  learn¬ 
ed  to  see  the  beautiful  in  due  order  and  succession,  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  will  suddenly  perceive  a  nature  of 
wondrous  beauty — a  nature  which  is  everlasting,  not 
growing  and  decaying,  or  increasing  or  waning,  but 
beauty  absolute  and  everlasting .  He  who,  rising 
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upwards,  begins  to  see  that  beauty,  is  not  far  from  the 
end.  And  the  true  order  of  going  is  to  use  the  beauties 
of  earth  as  steps  along  which  he  mounts  upward  for  the 
sake  of  that  final  beauty. . . .  (to)  bring  forth  not  images, 
but  realities, ....  to  become  the  friend  of  God.’’  The 
manner  in  which  Socrates  looked  on  beauty,  as  ranging 
from  natural  objects  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  is  full  of 
meaning  for  us.  Such  beauty  is  more  than  a  delight,  it 
is  a  ministration,  and  our  efforts  to  realize  it  are  the  in¬ 
stinctive  goings  forth  of  what  is  most  divine  in  us  toward 
Him  of  whom  these  earthly  realities  are  but  the  shadow, 
the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  of  whose  glory  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  full. 

Without  further  developing  the  general  thought  we 
have  here  the  justification  of  art  in  worship.  Not  simply 
music,  but  painting  and  sculpture  are  the  handmaids  of 
religion. 

The  origin  of  painting  is  unknown,  but  when  it  first 
emerges  it  is  in  the  service  of  religion.  The  first  import¬ 
ant  records  cf  it  are  found  in  Egypt,  carrying  us  back  five 
millenniums  and  more.  Egyptian  life  centered  in  the 
monarch,  and  the  monarch  was  dirtne.  Therefore  to 
glorify  the  monarch  and  portray  his  acts  was  the  first 
motive  of  Egyptian  art.  Massive  towers  symbolized 
deity,  the  painted  and  sculptured  walls  recited  the  divine 
deeds.  They  were  written  large  that  all  might  read; 
they  were  written  in  stone  that  they  might  endure.  And 
so  the  artist  became  a  historian  as  well  as  a  decorator,  by 
his  symbolism  photographing  the  conceptions  of  his  day, 
by  his  technique  handing  them  down  to  remote  posterity. 
A  similar  motive  animated  Chaldeo-Assyrian  painting. 
With  the  beauty-loving  Greeks  art  became  an  end  in 
itself,  perfection  of  form  and  color  without  special  regard 
for  the  sub je jet;  though  here  too  art  has  preserved  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  people.  Roman  art  was 
largely  an  imitation  of  that  of  Greece,  being  chiefly  deco¬ 
rative  in  purpose,  and  it  declined  with  the  decline  of  Ro¬ 
man  civilization.  Out  of  this  decaying  Roman  civilza- 
tion  arose  the  new  life  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Roman  world  which  persecuted  and  at  time? 
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nearly  exterminated  it.  It  made  its  way  slowly,  handi¬ 
capped  as  it  was  by  many  paganisms.  The  Christians  of 
the  Capital  were  Romans  and  inherited  Roman  tastes, 
manners  and  habits,  living  in  houses  like  their  neighbors 
—some  of  them,  like  Clement  of  Rome,  possessing  a  patri¬ 
cian  establishment.  The  decorations  of  these  Roman 
homes  constitute  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Roman 
art,  as  in  Pompeii.  But  the  earliest  existing  examples  of 
Christian  an  are  those  applied  not  to  houses  but  to 
burial  places,  after  the  custom  of  the  times.  The  earliest 
Christian  paintings  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  Rome.  The  style  of  these  paintings  is  bright 
and  cheerful.  Wreaths  of  fruits  and  flowers  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  part.  Soon  the  religious  motive  asserted  itself, 
though  at  first  in  a  symbolic  way.  The  cups  and  vases 
were  marked  with  a  fish  because  the  Greek  word  Ix^v^ 
gave  the  initials  of  the  Christian  confession  of  faith.  The 
shepherd  bearing  a  sheep  or  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
XII  apostles,  symbolized  Christ.  The  anchor  meant  the 
Christian's  hope;  the  phoenix,  immortality;  the  cock, 
watchfulness ;  the  ship,  the  church.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  form  of  art  was  due  to  persecution,  but  the  sepulchre 
was  exempt  from  sacrilege.  It  is  more  likely,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Van  Dyke,  that  the  representations  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  likeness  seemed  inadequate 
for  the  Lord,  and  they  knew  no  other.  But  mere  symbol¬ 
ism  did  not  satisfy  the  popular  need,  and  in  time  Christ 
appeared  as  a  beardless  youth  in  Phrygian  costume  or  as 
Orpheus  charming  the  animals  of  the  wood.  Nowhere 
as  yet  is  Christ  delineated  in  His  humiliation.  With  Con¬ 
stantine,  when  Christianity  was  recognized  as  the  na¬ 
tional  religion,  Christian  art  came  out  of  the  catacombs 
and  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  decorating  the  vast  in¬ 
terior  wall-surfaces  of  the  great  basilican  churches  aiid 
the  stately  baptisteries  which  began  to  multiply.  Now 
the  new  Capital  of  Christendom  brought  Christianity  un¬ 
der  the  spell  of  oriental  influences.  Richness  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  of  color  supplant  the  classic  fonn  and  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Costly  mosaic  work 
abounds,  human  figures  multiply,  and  the  triumphant  po- 
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sition  of  Christ  is  given  an  ideal  treatment.  One  of  the 
greatest  and  finest  of  these  early  mosaics  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Pudens  in  Rome,  dating 
back  to^  the  fourth  century.  In  the  apse  of  the  Church 
Christ  is  enthroned  as  teacher,  surrounded  by  the  XII 
apostles.  The  conception  throws  the  apse  into  th(^ 
heavenly  sphere.  In  His  hand  the  Lord  holds  a  book  on 
which  is  written  Conservator  Ecclesiae  Pudentiono.e. 
Above  the  group  and  hovering  in  the  air  is  a  large  cross 
studded  with  gems,  the  crown  and  not  the  shame  of  the 
Savior.  There  is  still  no  scourging,  no  crowning  with 
thorns,  no  taking  down  from  the  cross  or  burial.  The 
infiuence  of  the  East  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  figure 
of  Christ  is  now  older  and  bearded,  while  the  marked 
difference  in  His  physiognomy  shows  that  there  can  have 
been  no  authentic  tradition  as  to  His  actual  appearance. 

From  this  period  (the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries) 
can  be  dated  the  didactic  purpose  of  Christian  art.  There 
is  an  often-quoted  saying  in  early  Christian  writings  that 
pictures  are  the  books  of  those  who  cannot  read.  To  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  this  gave  a  religious  justification  of 
the  pictorial  embellishment  of  the  walls  of  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  principle  was  laid  down  that  the  inner  walls 
of  a  church  should  be  covered  with  scenes  from  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  in  order  that  those  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  read  may  be  reminded  of  the  virtues  of  those  who 
have  kept  the  faith  and  won  their  crown,  and  thus  be  in¬ 
spired  to  emulate  their  example.  Gregory  the  Great 
recommended  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  churches  for  the 
instruction  of  the  illiterate.  At  the  altar  end  of  the 
church  a  painting  of  the  Glorified  Christ  was  to  be  found, 
along  the  sides  were  pictures  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  and,  after  the  tenth  century,  the  entrance  wall, 
which  was  the  Western,  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  educational  advantage  of  art  was  offset, 
however,  by  the  religious  reverence  paid  the  sacred  effi¬ 
gies,  and  the  iconoclastic  controversy  ensued.  It  was  a 
long  and  bitter  controversy  and  a  deadly  one  for  art.  The 
ornamented  walls  were  whitewashed  and  the  sacred 
images  were  destroyed.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
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controversy  waged  with  varying  fortunes,  but  finally  the 
rights  of  art  were  vindicated  and  it  was  accepted  as  the 
handmaid  of  worship.  While  in  the  East  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  and  Byzantine  infiuence  had  put  painting  in 
a  straight]  acket,  making  artisans  instead  of  artists,  in 
the  West  Teutonic  inroads  broke  up  the  fabric  of  antique 
culture  and  made  the  Middle  Ages  a  long,  unbroken  night. 
Art  was  driven  to  the  monasteries,  but  happily  survived 
there  until  the  Renaissance  opened  the  door  of  a  new  era. 
The  touch  of  the  new  awakening  was  felt  everywhere,  but 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  painter's  eye.  The  result  was 
some  of  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  art  in  all  the  cen¬ 
turies,  works  which  in  their  realm  rival  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Among 
these  notable  creations  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  art 
was  the  painting  of  "‘The  Last  Supper"  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  It  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  refectory  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie,  Milan,  and  was 
finished  in  the  year  1498,  when  Martin  Luther  was  a  boy 
of  fifteen.  It  measures  14.1  x  28.3  feet.  Christ  and  the 
XII  are  seated  on  the  farther  side  of  a  table,  the  other 
side  of  which  is  unoccupied.  The  apostles  are  divided 
into  four  groups  of  threes,  into  which  they  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  electric  shock  of  the  words,  “Verily,  I 
say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me."  Christ 
Himself  remains  majestic  in  His  isolation.  His  eyes  are 
bent  downwards.  His  attitude  showing  how  deeply  He 
has  felt  His  own  words.  At  His  right  Peter  is  leaning 
across  the  traitor  Judas  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the 
youthful  and  beautiful  John  that  he  should  ask  Jesus 
whom  He  meant  to  designate.  Peter  is  ardent  and  ex¬ 
cited;  John  is  sunk  in  sorrow.  Judas  shrinks  back  in 
dismay,  his  right  hand  clutching  the  bag,  while  his  left, 
half  raised  from  the  table,  betrays  his  surprise.  Farther 
to  the  right  Andrew  is  astounded  and  stupefied,  James 
the  Just  touches  Peter  to  tell  Him  that  the  traitor  is  at 
the  table,  while  Bartholomew,  uncertain  and  perplexed 
as  to  what  he  has  heard,  rises  in  a  gesture  of  desire  to  be 
reassured  by  the  Lord.  At  the  left  of  Christ,  James,  the 
brother  of  John,  is  shrinking  back  with  a  gesture  of  hor- 
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ror  and  astonishment.  Thomas  doubts,  repeating  the 
words  ''One  of  us,'’  his  upraised  index  finger  indicating 
his  uncertainty  that  he  is  not  meant.  Philip  protests  his 
love  and  innocence.  The  last  group  includes  Matthew, 
who  repeats  the  Master’s  words,  Thaddeus,  who  suspects 
the  traitor,  and  Simon,  who  doubts  that  it  can  be  possi¬ 
ble.  Almost  every  head,  except  that  of  Judas,  which  is 
thrown  partly  into  shadow,  presents  a  notable  counte¬ 
nance.  The  apostles  were  painted  from  living  models, 
"but  not  that  of  Christ,”  says  Vesari,  "for  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  seek  any  earthly  representative.”  After 
years  of  labor  he  left  the  head  of  Christ  unfinished.  His 
conception  was  unattainable. 

The  striking  features  of  the  original,  as  of  our  copy, 
are  the  faces  of  James  and  John,  Peter  and  Andrew, 
Philip  and  Matthew,  and  the  exquisite  coloring.  Owing 
to  the  accidents  which  befell  the  original  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  from  vandals,  the  color  has  been  restored  sev¬ 
eral  times.  A  door  was  cut  through  the  wall  just  be¬ 
neath  the  body  of  the  Lord — by  the  monks,  it  is  said,  to 
facilitate  their  entrance  from  the  kitchen.  In  1797  Na¬ 
poleon’s  soldiers  used  the  refectory  as  a  horse-stable  and 
amused  themselves  by  throwing  bottles  at  the  heads  of 
the  figures.  But  the  color-scheme  has  been  preserved 
intact,  which  is  as  follows:  Jesus  wears  a  mantle  of  old 
blue  over  a  chiton  of  dull  Tuscan  red ;  John  wears  a  brown 
mantle  over  a  sage  green  chiton ;  Judas  is  clad  in  an  olive 
green  mantle  over  a  pale  blue  chiton;  Peter’s  mantle  is 
blue;  Andrew’s,  green  over  buff;  James  the  Less,’  light 
red-brown,  Bartholomew’s,  bluish  sage  green;  Thomas’, 
dull  red  and  blue;  James’,  light  olive;  Philip’s,  old  rose 
with  blue  sleeves ;  Matthew’s,  blue ;  Thaddeus’,  light  wood 
brown ;  Simon’s,  purple  brown,  over  a  grey  vest. 

The  picture  on  our  wall  is  a  canvass,  23  x  6  1-2  feet  in 
size.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  James  B.  Sword,  a  well- 
known  portrait  painter  of  Philadelphia,  in  1907-8.  Mr. 
Sword  charted  his  canvass  from  the  engraving  of 
Raphael  Morghen  and  he  adopted  the  color  scheme  of  the 
copy  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  painted  to  repro¬ 
duce  da  Vinci’s  original  colors.  Mr.  Sword  spent  the 
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better  part  of  a  year  in  the  execution  of  his  canvass. 
The  picture  was  designed  for  a  church  of  the 
artist’s  faith  and  was  painted  by  a  devout  hand.  All  the 
figures  are  after  living  models.  By  competent  critics  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of  da  Vinci’s 
original  in  existence.  I  can  testify  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  religious  feeling  it  is  superior  to  the  two  repro¬ 
ductions  which  hang  in  the  old  refectory  at  Milan.  It 
now  becomes  the  treasured  possession  of  our  Seminary 
by  the  generous  donation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  name  I  formally  present  it. 
When,  for  reasons  which  do  not  here  concern  us,  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  thrown  on  the  market,  it  was  secured  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  it 
here.  It  was  thought  that  this  chapel  afforded  a  fitting 
home  for  it,  a  thought  shared  by  the  artist  himself  whose 
satisfaction  in  seeing  it  in  position  it  is  pleasant  to  recall. 
The  picture  is  given  to  the  Seminary  as  a  part  of  its 
equipment,  thus  making  a  unique  addition  to  the  cultural 
influences  of  the  institution.  -Its  ministries  must  multi¬ 
ply  with  the  years.  In  this  place  of  prayer,  where,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  the  student  body  assembles  for  worship, 
what  could  be  more  helpful,  for  the  purposes  of  self-ex¬ 
amination,  than  the  silent  challenge  of  that  tragic  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  progress  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Upper 
Room  when,  as  the  Master  and  the  XII  were  eating.  He 
said,  “Verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
me?”  There  are  undiscovered  capacities  for  baseness  in 
the  best  of  us.  “Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Clease 
thou  me  from  hidden  faults.”  With  the  prayer  that  the 
picture  may  perform  this  ministry  of  saving  and  sancti¬ 
fying  suggestion,  and  that  this  work  of  art  may  be  a 
Gate  Beautiful  to  the  Temple  of  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
donors  I  transmit  this  canvass  to  the  possession  of  the 
Seminary. 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PULPIT  PRAYER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  A.  CLUTZ,  D.D. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  average  church  service 
is  so  often  unsatisfactory  to  both  pastor  and  people  as 
the  prayers.  There  is  probably  no  other  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  from  which  the  average  minister  so  shrinks,  or  to 
which  he  goes  which  so  much  fear  and  trembling,  or 
which  he  so  gladly  puts  off  on  some  one  else  whenever 
possible.  Yet,  certainly,  we  will  all  agree  that  prayer  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  service,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  help¬ 
ful. 

Especially  is  all  this  true  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  “the  long  prayer,’’  or  more  properly  “the  general 
prayer,”  whether  it  be  offered  before  or  after  the  ser¬ 
mon.  The  other  prayers,  such  as  the  Invocation  and  the 
Confession,  &c.,  are  comparatively  short  and  simple  and 
are  generally  easily  managed.  They  deal  with  only  one 
leading  idea.  Moreover,  they  are  generally  read  from 
the  liturgy.  Even  the  short  prayer  which  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  sermon  when  the  general  prayer  precedes  it,  is 
seldom  much  of  a  stumbling  block  to  either  pastor  or  peo¬ 
ple,  though  doubtless  it  also  might  often  be  much  more 
helpful  than  it  is. 

The  reading  of  the  service  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter, 
if  the  minister  is  familiar  with  it,  as  of  course  every  min¬ 
ister  ought  to  be.  He  does  not  have  much  difficulty  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture  lesson,  or  lessons,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  often  very  badly  done.  The 
sermon  has  generally  been  prepared  with  some  degree  of 
care,  and  hence  this  is  undertaken  with  considerable  as¬ 
surance.  But  it  is  that  long,  or  general  prayer  that  is 
the  hete  noir  of  so  many  ministers,  probably  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them.  It  is  this  that  makes  cowards  of  many, 
if  not  of  all.  Probably  those  who  do  not  dread  it  more 
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or  less,  are  the  very  ones  who  should  dread  it  most,  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  in  it  most  seriously.  They  do  not  shrink 
from  it  because  they  do  not  appreciate  its  importance, 
and  the  demands  which  it  makes  on  a  man's  very  best  and 
highest  powers,  or  because  they  do  not  realize  their  own 

limitations.  . 

As  a  rule,  if  the  preacher  has  a  friend  or  an  assistant 

with  him  in  the  pulpit,  he  will  ask  him  to  offer  the  general 
prayer,  rather  than  to  take  any  other  part  of  the  service. 
As  a  rule  also,  that  is  the  very  part  of  the  service  which 
the  friend  or  helper  will  try  to  avoid.  He  will  do  any¬ 
thing  else  rather  than  that,  conduct  the  opening  service, 
read  the  lessons,  even  take  up  the  offering.  Many  would 
rather  preach  the  sermon  than  to  offer  prayer.  At  a 
public  service,  when  a  number  of  ministers  are  present, 
it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  consent  to 
offer  the  prayer.  As  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Seminary  here  at  Gettysburg,  the  writer  of 
this,  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  ask  five  or  six  men 
before  securing  the  consent  of  one  to  offer  the  prayer  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  raise  the 
question  of  read  prayers.  If  the  offering  of  free  prayer 
is  such  a  burden  to  the  minister,  and  is  so  often  unsatis¬ 
factory  both  to  him  and  to  the  congregation,  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  minister  to  read 
the  prayer  found  in  the  Service  Book,  with  such  addi¬ 
tional  collects  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
the  occasion,  or  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  congregation . 
No  doubt  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  read  prayers, 
much  more  than  the  average  non-liturgist  would  suppose. 
We  may  go  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  well  for  most  ministers,  if  not  for  all,  to  read  the 
prayers  found  in  the  liturgy  at  least  sometimes.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  and  a  gieat  loss,  if  our  ministers  generally  were  to 
surrender  the  privilege,  or  shirk  the  duty,  of  leading  their 
congregations  in  free  prayer.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  loss  to  both  ministers  and  people.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  whole  service  would  be  likely  to  fall  to  a 
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lower  level  of  devotion  and  spirituality.  It  is  a  question 
whether  even  the  sermon  itself  would  not  suffer  a  loss  of 
earnestness  and  unction.  As  Dr.  Tailing  says,  in  his 
book  on  Extempore  Prayer,  ^‘If  worship  is  to  sanctify 
the  whole  life  it  must  be  an  exercise  in  thinking,  a  per¬ 
sonal  fellowship  with  God.^’i  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  realize  this  high  ideal  while  using  the  words  of 
another,  especially  while  reading  prayers  from  a  book, 
even  though  it  be  from  a  service  that  has  been  hallowed 
by  centuries  of  use  and  by  the  devotion  of  many  congre¬ 
gations.  As  Dr.  Tailing  says  again,  “Free  prayer  may 
rarely  possess  the  perfect  exterior  of  a  formula,  but  it 
has  a  fervor  and  warmth,  a  spontaneity  and  contagion 
unfelt  in  constant  repetition.”^  This  “contagion”  and  this 
“fervor  and  warmth,”  are  likely  to  be  communicated  to 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  service,  and  they  are  likely  to 
suffer  loss  if  these  are  not  present.  It  was  doubtless  the 
consciousness  and  the  oft  repeated  experience  of  this  that 
led  an  old  minister,  when  asked  whether  he  wished  some 
one  to  offer  the  general  prayer  when  he  was  to  do  the 
preaching,  to  reply,  “No,  I  will  offer  the  prayer  myself ; 
I  like  to  whet  my  own  scythe.” 

In  addition  to  this,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  our  General  Synod  churches  the 
reading  of  the  general  prayer  would  be  objectionable,  and 
even  offensive,  to  many  if  not  to  all  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  most  unprofitable  and  unwise.  Hov/ever  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  even  unprofitable  in  many  cases,  the 
free  prayer  may  be,  the  read  prayer  would  be  even  more 
so.  Some  may  pronounce  this  narrowness,  and  pre¬ 
judice,  and  even  bigotry,  and  perhaps  justly  so,  but  what¬ 
ever  we  may  call  it,  ic  is  a  fact  and  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  minister  who  would  make  the  services  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  really  helpful  to  his  people,  and  who  as  a  true  pas¬ 
tor,  or  shepherd,  to  them,  would  lead  them  into  the  green 
pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters  of  a  true  spiritual 
commuidon  and  fellowship  with  God  in  prayer. 

We  turn  now,  therefore,  to  inquire  why  the  office  of 

1  Extempore  Prayer,  its  Principles,  Preparation  and  Practice, 
By  Marshall  P.  Tailing,  Ph.D.  Page  24. 

2  Idem,  Page  24, 
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public  prayer  should  be  so  irksome,  and  how,  if  at  all,  it 
can  be  made  easier  and  more  delightful,  or  at  least  more 
satisfactory  to  both  pastor  and  people.  Many  reasons 
might  be  given  in  answer  to  the  first  question.  Among 
the  more  important  of  them  are  probably  such  as  these : 

First,  that  the  offering  of  public  prayer  is  really  a 
very  difficult  task  for  most  men,  even  for  most  ministers. 
A  few  men  seem  to  be  especially  gifted  in  prayer.  We 
have  in  mind  two  men,  especially,  both  now  of  blessed 
memory,  to  whom  public  prayer  always  seemed  to  be  a 
delight.  It  certainly  was  a  delight  and  a  great  privilege 
to  hear  them  pray,  and  to  be  led  by  them  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  Their  manner  was  so  devout,  their  thought  was 
so  rich  and  spiritual,  their  language  was  so  simple  and  so 
direct,  that  they  seemed  at  once  to  enter  into  the  secret 
place  of  the  Almighty,  into  the  very  holy  of  holies,  and 
there  to  commune  with  God  face  to  face.  What  is  more  to 
the  point,  they  seemed  to  be  able  to  lead  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  to  the  same  holy  place,  and  into  the  same 
blessed  communion.  Doubtless  our  readers  will  recall 
others  who  possessed  the  same  great  and  precious  gift. 
And  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  this  unusual  facility  and 
power  in  prayer  was  not  the  result  of  painstaking  effort 
and  of  long  practice,  rather  than  of  any  extraordinary 
gifts. 

Public  prayer  is  very  different  from  private  prayer. 
It  is  different  in  form,  in  content  and  in  manner.  In  pri¬ 
vate  prayer  we  stand  alone,  face  to  face  with  God.  There 
are  only  the  iwo  factors,  God  ana  the  individual  soul. 
Hence  we  can  open  our  hearts  to  him  and  lay  bare  our 
inmost  souls,  all  our  deepest  desires,  our  secret  thoughts, 
all  our  weaknesses  and  failures  and  sins,  as  well  as  all 
our  hopes  and  fears,  our  longings  and  aspirations,  every¬ 
thing  that  concerns  either  our  inner  or  our  outer  being. 
Indeed  we  know  that  all  these  things  are  '‘naked  and 
opened”  in  his  eyes  even  before  we  begin.  We  need  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  no  embarrassment.  We  need 
not  have  much  concern  about  the  form  of  our  prayers, 
about  the  language,  or  the  arrangement  or  about  any¬ 
thing  else  except  to  be  sincere.  We  simply  draw  near  to 
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God  and  open  our  hearts  to  him  in  childlike  confidence 
and  faith. 

In  public  prayer  it  is  very  different,  especially  in  pul¬ 
pit  prayer.  Here  the  minister  does  not  speak  for  him¬ 
self  only.  In  a  sense,  he  does  not  speak  for  himself  at 
all  except  as  cne  ot  the  congregation.  He  is  now  acting 
in  an  official  capacity.  He  is  now  leading  the  worship  of 
the  congregation.  His  function  is  now  a  priestly  one, 
not  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mediator  between  men  and 
God,  but  as  gathering  up  in  himself,  and  exercising  for 
the  time  being,  the  priestly  function  of  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation.  Or,  perhaps  we  should  say  rather,  that  he  is  now 
leading  the  congregation  in  the  discharge  of  the  priestly 
function  which  belongs  to  them  all,  for  he  does  not  pray 
for  them,  but  with  them,  or  they  with  him.  He  simply 
leads  them  in  prayer.  They  are  supposed  to  follow  him, 
to  pray  with  him,  not  only  by  saying  ‘'Amen'’  at  the  close, 
but  by  adopting  as  their  own  every  sentiment  that  he  ut¬ 
ters,  whether  of  adoration,  or  confession,  or  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  or  petition,  or  intercession. 

This  is  what  makes  the  minister’s  task  so  difficult  in 
pulpit  prayer.  If  the  congregation  is  to  pray  with  him, 
then  he  must  offer  such  prayer  as  the  people  can  join  in. 
He  must  think  their  thoughts,  or  such  thoughts  as  they 
can  and  ought  to  think  after  him.  He  must  lift  their 
hearts  in  adoration  and  praise.  He  must  help  them  to 
give  expression  to  their  penitence  and  to  confess  their 
sins.  He  must  lead  them  in  the  declaration  of  their 
faith,  in  expressing  their  gratitude,  in  making  their  peti¬ 
tions,  in  uttering  their  supplications.  In  short  he  must 
help  them  to  worship  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

When  the  minister  remembers  all  this  he  may  well 
tremble  at  the  task  which  is  before  him.  The  average 
congregation,  in  the  average  church  service,  is  in  itself  a 
miniature  world.  It  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  women  and  children.  There  are  the  aged 
and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  well  and  the 
sick,  the  happy  and  the  sad,  the  hopeful  and  the  discour¬ 
aged.  There  are  some  who  are  strong  and  confident,  and 
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who  desire  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone  in  their  strength 
to  carry  on  their  enterprises  to  a  successful  issue.  There 
are  others  who  have  been  beaten  in  the  battle  of  life,  who 
are  weak  and  cast  down  and  ready  to  give  up  in  despair. 
There  are  those  who  have  many  burdens  to  bear,  those 
who  are  sorely  tried  and  tempted,  those  who  have  been 
overcome  by  the  enemy  and  who  are  afraid  even  to  ask 
God’s  forgiveness.  How  shall  the  minister  lead  all  these 
in  prayer,  and  do  it  so  that  they  can  really  follow  him, 
and  pray  with  him  and  through  him?  Naturally  such  a 
prayer  must  be  more  formal  than  a  private  prayer.  It 
calls  for  more  careful  thought,  for  greater  care  in  the 
choice  of  words,  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  the 
order  of  the  topics  presented,  and  in  everything  connected 
with  it. 

A  second  thing  that  makes  prayer  difficult  with  some 
ministers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  neglect  of  private 
prayer.  There  are  many  temptations  to  this  for  the  min¬ 
ister.  These  temptations  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
his  work,  out  of  his  constant  familiarity  with  sacred 
things,  out  of  his  many  engagements,  out  of  his  always 
thinking  of  and  working  for  others,  &c.  If  he  yields  to 
them,  and  neglects  the  practice  of  private  prayer  even 
occasionally,  this  neglect  will  surely  bring  weakness  into 
his  work  in  the  sanctuary,  especially  when  he  tries  to 
lead  his  people  in  their  approach  to  God  in  prayer.  The 
stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and  the  springs 
from  which  the  stream  of  public  prayer  is  fed,  and  which 
give  it  depth  and  sweep  of  current,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
minister’s  study  and  in  the  faithfulness  and  joy  with 
which  he  holds  private  communion  with  God.  If  he  is 
not  a  man  of  prayer  in  private,  he  will  lack  the  spirit  of 
real  devotion,  and  also  the  language  of  devotion  in  pub¬ 
lic  prayer.  It  will  be  evident  at  once  that  he  is  on  unfa¬ 
miliar  ground  and  walking  in  unfamiliar  ways.  He  will 
be  using  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  and  naturally  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  haltingly  and  uncertainly.  It  is  reported  that  Pad¬ 
erewski,  the  great  Polish  pianist,  once  said  that  if  he 
should  allow  a  single  day  to  pass  without  practice  on  the 
piano  he  would  notice  the  effect  in  his  playing  in  public. 
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that  if  he  should  fail  to  practice  for  two  days  his  friends 
would  notice  it,  and  that  if  he  should  neglect  practice  for 
three  days  the  whole  world  would  know  it.  Something 
of  this  same  kind  is  true  of  the  neglect  of  private  prayer, 
and  of  the  ettect  of  such  neglect  on  a  minister’s  prayers 
in  public.  Spurgeon  says,  '‘Habitual  communion  with 
God  must  be  maintained,  or  our  public  prayers  will  be 
vapid  and  formal.  If  there  is  no  melting  of  the  glacier 
high  up  in  the  ravines  of  the  mountain,  there  will  be  no 
descending  rivulets  to  cheer  the  plain.  Private  prayer 
is  the  drill  ground  for  our  more  public  exercises,  neither 
can  we  long  neglect  it  without  being  out  of  order  when 
before  the  people.”^  If  a  minister  would  be  strong  in 
public  prayer  he  must  never  let  the  grass  of  neglect  grow 
on  the  path  to  his  closet  of  secret  prayer,  nor  permit  its 
door  to  rust  on  its  hinges  because  of  disuse. 

A  third  source  of  weakness  in  public  prayer  may  be 
found  in  the  very  common  failure  to  use  oral  speech  in 
private  prayer.  The  stream  of  thought  is  simply  allow¬ 
ed  to  flow  through  the  mind  without  the  use  of  formal 
language.  Sometimes  this  may  be  the  result  of  sheer  in¬ 
dolence,  but  more  likely  it  comes  from  the  desire  for  ab¬ 
solute  privacy. 

No  doubt  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  method  of 
praying  in  private.  Why  should  we  pray  aloud  when  we 
are  alone  with  God  and  there  is  no  one  to  hear  but  him? 
He  can  read  our  thoughts  as  well  as  hear  our  words. 
Moreover,  the  very  effort  to  express  our  thoughts  in 
spoken  words  may  seem  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
real  exercise  of  prayer.  Besides,  we  may  be  overheard 
by  persons  in  the  next  room,  or  elsewhere  in  the  house, 
or  even  on  the  street.  Thus  the  privacy  of  our  devotions 
would  seem  to  be  violatea,  and  we  might  hesitate  to  utter 
all  that  would  be  in  our  hearts. 

There  is  no  little  force  in  such  reasoning.  Of  course, 
so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  oral  speech  is  not  necessary. 
He  understandeth  our  thoughts  afar  off,  and  knoweth  all 
the  desires  of  our  hearts  before  we  ask  him.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  entirely  right  when  he  sang, 

3  Lectures  to  My  Students,  page  55. 
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Prayer  is  the  sours  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed, 

The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh. 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 

The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye 
When  none  but  God  is  near. 

At  the  same  time,  does  it  not  seem  more  fitting  that 
when  we  go  to  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  in  prayer  and 
worship  even  in  private,  we  should  take  the  trouble  to 
put  our  prayers  into  the  form  of  actual  speech  with  him  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  certainly  must  lose  much  of  the 
benefit  cf  private  prayer,  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  public  prayer,  when  we  fail  to  use  oral  speech. 
We  do  not  become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  our  owm 
voices  in  prayer.  We  do  not  learn  to  use  the  proper 
tones  of  prayer.  We  do  not  so  readily  acquire  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  prayer,  or  improve  in  the  use  of  it.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  habit  of  careful  vocal  expres¬ 
sion  in  our  private  devotions  will  assist  us  in  leading  the 
congregation  in  prayer  in  public  worship. 

But  no  doubt  the  chief  hindrance  to  success  in  public 
prayer  is  the  lack  of  preparation  for  it,  both  general  and 
special.  It  may  seem  strange,  at  first,  that  so  little  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  this  very  important  part  of 
the  minister’s  work,  either  in  the  seminary  or  after  men 
are  out  in  active  work.  The  student  in  the  seminary  is 
taught  almost  everything  else,  or  at  least  an  effort  is 
made  to  teach  him.  Preaching,  and  pastoral  work,  and 
Sunday  School  work,  and  the  work  among  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  work  of  Missions,  all  of  these  and  it  may  be 
a  score  of  other  things,  receive  due  attention,  or  at  least 
such  attention  as  the  limited  time  will  permit.  But  very 
few  seminaries,  we  suspect,  have  a  regular  course  in  pub¬ 
lic  prayer.  Ordinarily,  the  most  that  is  attempted  is  a 
lecture  or  two  in  connection  with  Pastoral  Theology. 
When  the  young  minister  leaves  the  seminary  and  takes 
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charge  of  a  congregation  he  will  usually  make  careful 
preparation  for  the  work  of  preaching  because  he  has 
been  taught  to  do  this  and  he  realizes  the  importance  of 
it.  He  may  even  carefully  select  his  lessons  and  his 
hymns,  and  study  them  so  that  he  can  read  them  ef¬ 
fectively.  But  seldom,  we  fear,  does  he  make  any  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  office  of  public  prayer  either  in 
his  Sunday  or  his  mid-week  services. 

We  have  said  that  this  might  seem  strange  at  first 
thought.  But  on  second  thought,  it  does  not  seem  so  sur¬ 
prising  after  all.  The  fact  is  that  the  prevailing  concep¬ 
tion  of  prayer,  even  in  the  ministry,  is  such  that  any 
proposition  of  special  training  for  it,  or  even  of  special 
preparation,  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  or  blasphemy. 
It  seems  like  laying  profane  hands  on  holy  things,  or  like 
bringing  down  the  highest  and  most  sacred  and  solemn 
exercises  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  to  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  secular  trade  or  task.  It  is  felt  that  prayer  is 
such  a  nigh  and  holy  thing,  that  it  is  such  an  intimate  and 
peculiar  exercise,  that  it  ought  to  be  purely  spontaneous 
like  a  mother’s  love  for  her  babe,  that  a  man  in  prayer 
should  utter  not  what  may  have  been  suggested  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  previous  study  or  preparation,  but  just  what  his 
heart  may  prompt  at  the  time  and  as  the  Spirit  gives 
him  utterance. 

With  such  a  conception  of  prayer,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
men  should  naturally  shrink  from  either  general  or  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  for  it.  But  this  is  a  wrong  conception  at 
least  of  public  prayer.  It  may  be  more  largely  true  of 
private  prayer  in  which  God  and  the  individual  soul  are 
the  only  persons  concerned.  But  in  public  prayer  there 
is  a  third  party,  the  congregation,  and  its  interests  and 
rights  must  be  respected  and  conserved.  This  involves  a 
grave  responsibility,  as  we  have  already  seen.  This  con¬ 
gregation  may  embrace  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  five  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  thousand  or  more  human  beings,  with  all  their 
different  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests,  with  all 
their  varied  experiences,  with  all  their  multitudinous 
needs  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  To  gather  up  all 
these  into  one  stream  of  devotion,  to  lead  them  all  to- 
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gether  to  their  common  Father,  to  give  expression  to  all 
that  is  in  their  hearts,  or  to  awaken  and  lead  them  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  true  prayer,  surely 
this  is  an  office  of  such  tremendous  importance  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  it  would  seem  to  call  for,  and  even  to 
demand,  the  most  careful  preparation  both  general  and 
special,  of  which  any  minister  is  capable.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  as  I  rose  to  pray  and  glanced  at  the 
congregation,  I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  There 
came  to  my  mind  such  a  sense  of  their  wants,  there  were 
so  many  hidden  sorrows,  there  were  so  many  weights  and 
burdens,  there  were  so  many  doubts,  there  were  so  many 
states  of  weakness,  there  were  so  many  dangers,  so  many 
perils,  there  were  such  histories, — not  world  histories, 
but  eternal-world  histories, — I  had  such  a  sense  of  com¬ 
passion  for  them,  my  soul  so  longed  for  them,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  scarcely  open  my  mouth  to 
speak  for  them.’’"  Every  true  pastor,  every  true  shep¬ 
herd  of  souls,  must  have  something  of  this  same  feeling 
when  he  comes  to  lead  his  congregation  in  prayer.  How 
then  can  he  help  feeling  also  the  need  of  the  most  careful 

preparation  for  such  an  office? 

We  have  spoken  of  general  and  also  of  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  public  prayer.  Under  general  preparation 
three  things  at  least  require  attention.  They  are  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  content,  and  the  structure  of  public  prayer. 

Of  the  nature  of  public  prayer  we  have  already  writ¬ 
ten  pretty  fully,  especially  of  the  difference  between  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  prayer.  Of  prayer  in  general,  we  know 
no  better  definition  than  the  one  found  in  our  Lutheran 
Catechism,  “Prayer  is  the  conversation  of  the  heart  with 
God,  uttered  or  unexpressed.”  Many  more  elaborate 
definitions  have  been  given.  This  one  is  from  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  “Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires  unto 
God,  for  things  agreeable  to  His  will,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  mercies.”  Professor  Tailing  pro¬ 
poses  this  as  a  definition  of  prayer,  “Prayer  is  communion 

4  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Second  Series,  page  46. 
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with  God,  wherein  we  adore  Him,  confessing  our  sins, 
thank  Him  for  mercies  received,  and  under  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  influence  ask  for  things  agreeable  to  His  will; 
and  all  in  the  name  of  Christ.”^  Both  of  these,  however, 
are  descriptions  of  the  content  of  prayer  rather  than  de¬ 
finitions  of  prayer  itself.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  Dr.  Tailing’s  definition  makes  clear,  and  which 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  fact  thai  normally 
prayer  is  offered  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Son,  under  the  inspiration  or  with  the  assistance  of 
God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  say,  this  is  the  normal  relation  of  the  three  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity  to  the  office  of  prayer.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  prayer  can  never  be  addressed  to  the 
Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Prayer  may  be  addressed  to  any 
one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  all  three  of 
them.  There  is  Scriptural  warrant  for  this,  and  the 
Church  has  always  recognized  and  used  this  privilege. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  when  we  pray  to  the 
separate  persons  of  the  Trinity,  our  prayers  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  office  of  that  particular  person  in 
the  Trinity.  Thus,  we  attribute  especially  to  the  Father 
the  work  of  creation  and  preservation,  to  the  Son  the 
work  of  redemption  and  salvation,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  work  of  enlightenment  and  awakening,  conversion 
and  sanctification,  &c.  But  we  should  never  forget  the 
truth  that  though  we  recognize  three  persons  in  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  there  is  after  all  only  one  God,  and  that  therefore  all 
our  prayers  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  addressed  to  all 
three  persons  because  the  three  are  one. 

Under  the  content  of  prayer  we  shall  consider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  prayer,  or  its  constituent  elements.  These 
are  given  quite  variously  by  different  writers  depending 
somewhat  on  the  fullness  with  which  the  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  consequent  degree  of  minuteness  of  analy¬ 
sis.  But  nearly  all  writers  recognize  at  least  five  prin¬ 
cipal  elements,  adoration,  confession,  thanksgiving,  peti¬ 
tion,  and  intercession. 

By  adoration  is  meant  the  ascription  to  God  of  those 

5  Extempore  Prayer,  page  29, 
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titles,  or  attributes,  or  works,  which  express  or  exhibit 
the  perfection  and  glory  of  his  being  and  character,  His 
absolute  dominion  over  all  the  works  of  His  hands,  and 
the  dependence  of  all  creatures  and  of  all  things,  on  His 
power  and  will  for  the  beginning  and  the  continuance  of 
their  existence  and  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants. 

By  confession  is  meant  the  humble  and  sincere  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  our  unworthiness  and  sinfulness  before 
him,  including  of  course  the  prayer  for  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation,  and  for  deliverance  from  both  the  guilt 
and  the  power,  as  well  as  from  the  penalty  of  sin. 

By  thanksgiving  is  meant  the  full,  hearty  and  grateful 
recognition  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  us,  the  preservation  of  life  and  of  health  and 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  all  the  material  good 
with  which  he  crowns  our  years.  Especially  should  we 
thank  and  praise  Him  for  all  those  richer  gifts  of  His 
grace  which  are  connected  with  our  redemption  and 
salvation,  and  our  hope  of  eternal  life. 

In  petition  we  lay  our  wants  before  Him,  and  make 
our  requests  to  Him  for  all  those  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings  and  gifts  which  we  need  daily  and  hourly,  not 
only  for  our  continuance  in  life,  but  also  for  our  comfort 
and  happiness  in  life,  and  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life  and  to  discharge  its  duties,  perform  its  tasks, 
meet  its  responsibilities,  and  thus  properly  to  serve  God 
and  our  fellowmen. 

In  intercession  we  make  similar  requests  in  behalf  of 
others,  our  friends  and  loved  ones,  our  neighbors  and 
companions,  the  city,  the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  all 
men.  Here  we  remember  all  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  society  and  pray  for  the  success  of  every  good 
cause,  and  of  all  the  efforts  which  good  men  are  putting 
forth  to  make  the  world  better,  and  to  bring  in  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  praise  would  also  be 
named  as  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  prayer.  The 
reason  why  it  is  not  is  that  praise  is  usually  expressed  in 
song,  and  because  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  necessary  or  fitting 
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element  of  prayer  it  may  very  properly  be  included  un¬ 
der  either  adoration  or  thanksgiving. 

The  order  in  which  these  five  elements  have  been 
named  seems  also  to  be  the  natural  or  logical  order. 
When  we  draw  near  to  God  we  naturally  desire,  first  of 
all,  to  remind  ourselves  of,  and  to  express  to  Him,  our 
deep  sense  of  His  greatness  and  glory.  His  wisdom  and 
power,  the  infinite  perfection  of  all  His  attributes  and  of 
the  unsullied  purity  and  holiness  of  His  character,  and  of 
our  entire  dependence  on  Him  for  all  that  we  have,  and 
are,  and  hope  to  be.  This  is  adoration. 

Such  a  vision  of  God  must  awaken  within  us  a  sense  of 
our  finite  imperfection  and  limitations  in  contrast,  and 
especially  a  sense  of  our  unworthiness  to  approach  such 
a  pure  and  holy  God  because  of  our  sin  and  guilt.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  confession,  just  as  Isaiah's  vision  of  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple  constrained 
him  to  cry  out,  “Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King, 
Jehovah  of  hosts."®  Or,  just  as  Job,  after  all  his  vehe¬ 
ment  assertions  of  his  own  righteousness  of  heart  and 
life  in  reply  to  the  open  or  veiled  accusations  of  his 
friends,  when  finally  God  came  to  him  in  the  whirlwind 
and  spoke  to  him,  cried  out,  “I  had  heard  of  Thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee :  where¬ 
fore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."'  Or 
just  as  Peter,  when  convinced  of  our  Lord's  divine  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  by  the  miraculous  draft  of  fishes,  fell  at 
His  feet  and  exclaimed,  “Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sin¬ 
ful  man,  0  Lord."® 

Having  thus  confessed  our  sins  and  appropriated  God's 
promise  of  forgiveness  to  all  who  sincerely  repent  and 
make  confession,  the  next  movement  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  will  naturally  be  towards  the  grateful  recollection 
of  all  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  the  expression  of 
our  gratitude  in  words  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Like 

6  Isaiah  VI  :i-5. 

7  JobXLIIis,  6. 

8  Luke  V;8. 
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the  Psalmist,  we  will  now  be  constrained  to  cry,  “Bless 
Jehovah,  0  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His 
holy  name.  Bless  Jehovah,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 
His  benefits.”®  Along  with  this  will  naturally  go  some 
enumeration  of  the  rich  and  wonderful  blessings  and 
gifts,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  are  continually 
coming  to  us  from  our  Father  in  heaven. 

From  this  we  will  turn  just  as  naturally  and  sponta¬ 
neously  to  the  thought  of  our  continued  and  constant  need 
of  His  fatherly  watch  and  care,  and  of  the  supply  of  all 
our  multiplied  wants.  This  will  prompt  us  to  pour  out 
our  hearts  to  Him  in  earnest  and  humble  petition  for  all 
needed  good,  whether  for  the  body  or  for  the  soul. 

But  if  we  are  true  Christians  we  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  our  own  fulness,  or  with  the  presentation  of  our  own 
needs.  We  will  want  to  pray  for  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  our  Christian  brethren  in  this  land  and  in  other 
lands,  for  our  nation  and  for  other  nations,  for  the  world. 
We  will  want  to  pray  for  the  sick  and  afflicted,  for  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  for  the  sorrowing  and  the  distressed, 
for  the  oppressed  and  the  downtrodden,  for  every  condi¬ 
tion  of  men.  We  will  want  to  pray  for  the  Church  and 
for  all  her  institutions  and  agencies  and  work.  We  will 
want  to  pray  for  every  good  cause,  for  everything  and 
for  all  men,  that  are  helping  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  establish  it  in  the  earth.  This  is  intercession, 
and  thus  we  complete  the  circuit  of  the  consistent  ele¬ 
ments  of  public  prayer. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  five  of 
these  distinctive  parts  must  of  necessity  be  present  in 
every  prayer,  nor  that,  when  present,  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  occur  always  in  just  this  order.  Neither  can  there 
be  any  absolute  law  or  rule  to  determine  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  of  each,  or  the  precise  amount  of  time  that  is  to  be 
given  to  each.  In  free  prayer  there  mast  be  genuine 
freedom,  but  without  permitting  this  freedom  to  run  into 
license.  The  taste  and  good  judgment  of  the  minister, 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  congregation,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  demands  of  the  occasion,  must  all  be  considered 

9  Psalm  103  :i,  2. 
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and  allowed  to  have  due  weight.  Under  the  control  of 
such  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  on  some  occa¬ 
sion  some  one  or  two  of  the  elements  named  may  be  given 
a  dominant  place  in  the  prayer,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
some  of  the  others,  or  of  all  of  them.  For  a  like  reason 
the  order  of  arrangement  may  sometimes  be  changed. 
Thus,  where  there  has  been  a  formal  confession  of  sin  in 
the  opening  service,  this  element  will  naturally  require 
a  much  smaller  place  in  the  general  prayer,  or  may  even 
be  omitted  entirely.  All  that  we  wish  to  insist  on  is,  that 
the  five  elements  named  are  the  normal  elements  of  pul¬ 
pit  prayer,  and  that  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
named  is  the  normal  order. 

In  the  interests  of  simplicity  some  have  proposed  to 
reduce  the  formal  parts  to  four.  They  do  this  by  unit¬ 
ing  petition  and  intercession  under  the  common  term  of 
supplication.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  by  doing 
this  a  simple  mnemonic  word  may  be  used  to  assist  the 
minister  in  keeping  in  mind  the  several  parts  of  prayer, 
and  also  their  logical  order.  The  word  suggested  is 
‘‘Acts'’ ;  A  standing  for  adoration,  c  for  confession,  t  for 
thanksgiving,  and  s  for  supplication.  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  it  must  still  be  remembered  that  supplication 
has  two  parts,  petition  and  intercession.  The  subject  is 
thus  complicated  rather  than  simplified.  The  only  real 
advantage  is  in  the  use  of  the  mnemonic  word,  “Acts,” 
and  this  is  a  doubtful  gain  under  the  circumstances. 

Under  the  structure  of  pulpit  prayer  we  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  form  and  content  to  be  given  to  each  individual 
prayer.  This  implies  that  the  prayers  should  not  all  be 
alike  from  service  to  service  and  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
all  the  year  round.  If  the  minister  is  to  use  the  same 
prayer,  or  even  substantially  the  same,  at  every  service, 
embracing  the  same  parts,  and  expressing  the  same  ideas 
in  the  same  language,  he  would  far  better  read  his  pray¬ 
ers  at  once.  He  would  lose  nothing  in  variety,  and  he 
would  probably  gain  much  in  form  and  expression,  and 
in  devotional  spirit.  It  is  possible  to  put  life  into  a  read 
prayer  that  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  and  in  de¬ 
votional  language.  It  is  possible  to  make  such  a  prayer 
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our  own  and  therefore  a  real  prayer.  But  a  stereotyped 
form  of  words,  repeated  over  and  over,  again  and  again, 
in  every  service,  under  the  name  of  free  prayer,  begin¬ 
ning  and  continuing  and  ending,  every  time,  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  becomes  so  formal  and  so  dead,  that  no  life 
can  be  put  into  it  either  by  the  man  who  recites  it,  or  by 
the  people  who  hear  it. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  variety  and  adaptation  in  prayer, 
then  there  must  be  preparation  for  it,  not  only  general 
preparation,  out  special  preparation  for  each  individual 
prayer.  The  minister  must  take  time  and  pains  to  think 
what  he  is  to  pray  for  at  this  particular  time,  and  how 
he  is  to  express  his  thoughts.  He  must  recall  what  his 
prayers  have  been  for  at  least  several  services  preceding. 
He  must  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  service  which  is 
just  before  him,  if  it  has  any  special  features,  or  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sermon.  He  must  have  in  mind  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  people,  and  their  peculiar  interests 
and  needs  at  just  that  time.  He  must  ask  whether  there 
have  been  any  special  happenings  among  them,  or  in  the 
community,  that  will  be  in  all  minds  and  that  will  call  for 
special  mention  in  prayer.  He  must  also  have  a  large 
vision  of  any  general  interests  of  the  Church,  or  of  the 
nation,  or  of  humanity,  that  should  be  remembered  and 
made  the  subject  of  prayer. 

In  this  way  he  will  get  a  summary  of  the  things  that 
he  ought  to  pray  about.  Then  he  should  arrange  these 
into  some  kind  of  logical  order,  and  decide  how  much  at¬ 
tention  shall  be  given  to  each,  and  perhaps  even  compose 
in  his  mind,  or  by  writing,  the  exact  language  which  he 
shall  use.  This  need  not  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  his 
prayer.  It  will  not  lessen  its  spirituality  or  its  fervency. 
It  certainly  will  not  interfere  with  its  helpfulness  to  the 
people.  It  will  be  far  more  likely  to  increase  all  these  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  save  the  prayer  from  being  a 
mere  rambling  rhapsody,  and  will  make  it  a  true  prayer. 

We  turn  now  to  the  discussion  of  some  common  faults 
in  pulpit  prayer. 

1.  Praying  too  long.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  for 
ministers  to  pray  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  a 
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half  hour  or  more.  But  that  was  in  the  days  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  and  their  successors,  when  the  sermon  frequently 
lasted  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  on  some  occasions  three 
hours.  There  was  then  no  undue  disproportion  between 
the  prayers  and  the  sermons,  and  the  audiences  were 
quite  willing  to  endure  both.  Indeed,  they  would  have 
felt  disappointed,  and  defrauded  of  their  just  dues,  if 
either  had  been  cut  down  to  the  requirements  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  make  the 
prayer  too  short,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  min¬ 
isters  offend  in  this  way.  There  is  no  rule  that  is  manda¬ 
tory  or  absolute.  But  from  five  to  eight  minutes  seems 
to  be  generally  recognized  as  a  suitable  length.  Few  con¬ 
gregations  will  find  fault  with  a  general  prayer  that  is 
kept  within  these  limits,  but  if  it  goes  much  beyond  them 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  restlessness  and  confu¬ 
sion,  indicating  that  the  interest  and  devotion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  flagged,  or  been  entirely  exhausted. 

2.  Making  the  prayer  too  general.  The  cure  for  this 
evil  is  found  in  such  preparation  as  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Even  a  few  minutes  given  to  earnest  thought, 
and  to  mapping  out  a  plan  of  prayer,  will  usually  save  the 
prayer  from  desultoriness,  and  direct  it  to  some  definite 
subjects  or  ends  that  will  give  it  point  and  interest.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  those  topics  of  prayer  which  grow 
out  of  the  immediate  circumstances  or  needs  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  or  of  individual  members  of  it.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale  has  a  fine  passage  on  this  subject  in  his  closing  lec¬ 
ture  for  the  Yale  Series  for  1877-’8.  It  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  as  a  whole,  but  we  venture  to  give  a  few  sen¬ 
tences.  ‘‘There  is  always  sin  to  be  confessed,  sorrow 
which  God  alone  can  soothe  and  comfort,  weakness  that 
needs  divine  support ;  and  there  is  always  happiness  for 
which  we  should  offer  thanksgiving.  But  we  must  be 
very  indolent  or  else  we  must  be  cursed  with  a  dull  and 
unsympathetic  nature,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  a  vague 
and  general  remembrance  of  the  sin,  the  sorrow,  the 
weakness,  the  joy,  which  cloud  or  brighten  the  lives  of 
our  people.  In  our  preparation  for  our  public  prayers 
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we  should  think  of  the  people  one  by  one,  and  make  all 

their  trouble  and  all  their  gladness  our  own.”'" 

3.  Making  the  prayer  too  personal.  Some  ministers 
make  it  a  practice  to  mention  names  in  their  prayers,  and 
to  give  such  minute  details  of  the  experiences  of  the  per¬ 
sons  or  families  referred  to,  as  to  make  it  very  embar¬ 
rassing  to  them  if  present,  and  sometimes  even  when  ab¬ 
sent.  Such  public  advertisement  of  their  joys  or  their 
sorrows  may  be  pleasing  to  some  people,  and  may  help  to 
make  the  pastor  popular  with  them.  But  really  refined 
and  sensitive  people  will  be  shocked  and  offended  by  i  . 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  pastor 
should  never  mention  the  names  of  persons  prayed  for. 
But  certainly  it  should  very  seldom  be  done.  The  Lord 
is  not  so  dull,  or  so  uninformed,  that  He  needs  to  be  told 
exactly  who  is  meant  in  prayer,  or  to  be  given  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  joys  or  sorrows.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
that  the  people  should  be  made  acquainted  with  all  these 
particulars  in  order  to  unite  in  the  prayer.  Sometimes 
requests  are  made  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  in 
behalf  of  some  one  that  is  sick,  or  for  some  family  that  is 
in  sore  distress.  In  such  cases  the  request  can  be  an¬ 
nounced  before  prayer  is  offered,  or  they  can  be  prayed 
for  specifically  but  still  without  mentioning  names. 

4.  Revetitiousness,  Some  preachers  seem  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  get  away  from  an  idea,  or  to  let  it  go,  when  once 
they  have  touched  on  it  in  prayer.  They  state  it  over 
and  over  in  slightly  different  phraseology.  They  return 
to  it  again  and  again.  They  hover  about  like  a  bee  about 
a  fiower,  or  lixe  a  moth  about  a  flame.  They  hang  over 
it  like  a  mother  over  her  babe,  until  the  people  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  wash  that  it  had  never  been  bom.  This  comes  dan¬ 
gerously  near  the  “vain  repetitions”  of  the  heathen 
which  our  Lord  especially  exhorts  us  to  avoid.  There 
should  be  progress  in  prayer  as  well  as  in  preaching. 
Neither  our  sins,  nor  God's  good  gifts,  nor  our  needs,  nor 
the  needs  of  others,  are  so  few  that  we  need  to  spend  all 
our  time  dealing  with  any  single  one  of  them. 

10  Nine  Lectures  cn  Preaching.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  pages 
267-270. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  importunity  in  prayer,  when 
our  hearts  are  burdened  with  a  single  desire  for  ourselves 
or  for  others,  and  when  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  dwell 
on  the  thing  and  cling  to  God  as  Jacob  did  at  Jabbok,  un- 
Willing  to  let  him  go  until  he  hears  and  answers  us.  But 
this  IS  more  likely  to  occur  in  private  prayer  than  in  pub- 

Ax 

5.  The  use  of  too  ambitious  language.  It  was  such 
a  prayer,  doubtless,  that  a  reporter  is  said  to  have  char¬ 
acterized  for  his  paper  as  “the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever 
delivered  to  a  Boston  audience.”  We  have  all  heard  such 
prayers,  made  up  of  great  swelling  words,  abounding  in 
similes  and  metaphors,  and  full  of  turgid  rhetoric,  that 
were  evidently  intended  for  the  ears  of  the  congregation 
rather  than  for  the  ear  of  God.  It  hardly  needs  be  said 
that  all  this  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  prayer.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  prayer  should  be  simple  and  direct,  as  the  true 
language  of  the  heart  always  is.  Spurgeon  says,  “It  is 
little  short  of  blasphemy  to  make  devotion  an  occasion 
for  display.  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  it  ill 
becomes  a  sinner  to  parade  the  feathers  and  finery  of 

H  *  A  —  V  view  of  winning  applause  from 

his  fellow  mortals.”^^ 

6.  The  too  frequent  use  of  trite  and  common-place 
words  and  phrases  that  have  been  worn  thin  and  thread¬ 
bare  by  the  constant  repetition  of  many  generations. 
There  is  a  large  stock  of  such  words  and  phrases.  Once 
they  may  have  been  full  of  meaning  and  instinct  with  life 
and  devotion.  But  now  they  are  dead  and  empty  forms, 
mere  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  They  have 
lost  their  meaning  and  force,  and  should  be  given  a  well- 
earned  rest.  The  remedy  for  this  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  language  as  well  as  the  proper  ideas 
of  prayer.  This  may  be  done  by  committing  suitable 
parts  of  the  Bible,  by  studying  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
as  they  are  found  in  her  venerable  liturgies,  by  studying 
the  prayers  of  other  ministers  who  have  had  special  gifts 
in  this  direction  or  have  given  much  attention  to  it. 

Professor  Tailing  suggests  the  study  of  synonyms  as 

II  Lectures  to  My  Students,  page  56. 
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a  means  of  enriching  our  prayer  vocabulary  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  inane  and  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same  words 
and  phrases.  He  says,  “It  will  be  found  most  helpful  to 
examine  the  synonyms  of  the  chief  terms  used  in  wor¬ 
ship.  Merely  to  read  them  over  is  instructive.  Take 
the  word  ‘pray’ ;  which  some  repeat  over  and  over  again 
in  devotion,  whereas  many  kindred  terms  are  available, 
the  use  of  which  would  be  more  expressive  and  graceful, 
and  exhibit  much  richer  thought.  Look  at  this  partial 
list :  We  pray,  beg,  ask,  petition,  request,  solicit ;  we  en¬ 
treat,  beseech,  supplicate,  implore,  invoke ;  we  cry,  crave, 
hunger,  thirst,  long  for,  etc.”  He  adds  very  truly  that 
“a  few  hours  devoted  to  this  exercise  early  in  life  will  en¬ 
rich  a  man’s  entire  subsequent  ministry.’’^^  The  man 
who  would  follow  this  advice  would  never  be  guilty  of  be¬ 
ginning  every  petition  of  his  entire  prayer  with  the  words 
“Wilt  thou,”  as  one  of  our  professors  was  wont  to  do 
when  the  writer  was  a  student  in  College. 

7.  The  too  frequent  use  of  the  names,  or  titles,  of  the 
Deity,  This  is  close  akin  to  the  fault  last  referred  to, 
but  is  important  enough  to  deserve  separate  mention. 
This  fault  is  aggravated  when  it  is  the  same 
name  or  title  that  is  repeated  over  and  over 
in  almost  every  sentence.  Sometimes  it  is,  “0  God;” 
sometimes  it  is  “0  Lord;”  sometimes  it  is  “Lord  God.” 
Or  it  may  be  “Our  Father  in  heaven,”  or  “heavenly 
Father,”  or  “Lord  Jesus,”  or  “dear  Jesus.”  It  makes 
little  difference  what  it  is,  if  it  is  repeated  too  often,  and 
especially  if  it  is  used  so  frequently  that  the  hearers  be¬ 
gin  to  count  the  number  of  times  it  is  used  in  the  same 
prayer,  it  becomes  a  most  serious  defect.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  frequent  use  of  any  of  the  names  or 
titles  of  God  in  prayer.  The  prayer  is  addressed  to  God 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  keep 
repeating  his  name  to  remind  us  to  whom  we  are  speak¬ 
ing.  When  there  is  some  pronounced  change  of  form  or 
topic,  as  when  we  pass  from  adoration  to  confession,  or 
from  confession  to  thanksgiving,  &c.,  it  may  be  proper  to 
use  again  some  name  of  God,  or  when  some  especially 
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important  idea  is  introduced.  Even  then  we  should  vary 
the  form  of  address.  There  are  so  many  names  and  titles 
of  the  supreme  being  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  any  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  something  in  this  con¬ 
nection  of  the  proper  address  to  God  to  use  in  beginning 
a  prayer.  There  is  no  one  form  which  is  proper  on  all 
occasions,  though  many  ministers  have  a  stereotyped 
form  of  words  which  they  uniformly  use.  With  some  it 
is  ‘‘Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,”  taken  from  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  with  others  it  is  ‘‘Our  heavenly  Father”  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  same  address.  Others  begin 
with,  “Lord  God,”  or  “Lord  God  Almighty,”  &c.  All  of 
these  are  appropriate  enough  in  themselves,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  is  appropriate  for  all 
occasions.  It  would  seem  to  be  better  to  study  some  va¬ 
riety  even  in  this,  and  to  adapt  our  opening  address  to 
the  general  character  of  the  prayer  to  be  offered.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tailing  may  be  quoted  here  again,  “God  has  many 
attributes  and  many  names.  Every  name  has  a  signifi¬ 
cance  peculiar  to  itself.  Use  therefore  the  title  most 
suitable  for  the  sort  of  prayer  or  the  special  petition  pre¬ 
sented . Is  the  dominant  note  thanksgiving?  Then 

we  think  of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  Boun- 
^iful  Benefactor,  our  Father,  etc.  Is  our  cry  for  protec¬ 
tion  or  help  ?  It  is  natural  to  think  of  God  as  Almighty, 
or  Omnipotent,  Immanuel,  Our  Refuge,  Rock,  Tower,  De¬ 
liverer,  etc.”^'’ 

8.  Over  fciTYiilidTity.  This  may  not  be  so  common  a 
fault  as  some  of  the  others  mentioned,  but  it  is  common 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  it  may  become  more  common.  The  coarse  and 
vulgar  familiaritj'  indulged  in  by  certain  popular  evange¬ 
lists  in  their  prayers  is  likely  to  capture  the  interest  and 
imagination  of  a  certain  class  of  preachers  and  to  tempt 
them  to  imitate  it.  Everything  of  this  kind  is  most  of¬ 
fensive  to  propriety  and  to  good  taste.  We  ought  not  to 
speak  to  God  in  the  slang  of  the  street,  nor  in  the  lingo 
of  the  ball-field  or  the  race-course.  We  should  not  even 

13  Extempore  Prayer,  page  147. 
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use  the  unconventional  familiarity  which  may  mark  our 
intercourse  with  our  intimate  friends.  It  is  true  that 
God  is  our  Father,  but  we  should  never  forget  that  He  is 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  that  He  is  also  our  moral  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  our  righteous  Judge,  and  the  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty.  We  should  use  the  language  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  in  prayer,  but  not  the  colloquialisms  and  ungram¬ 
matical  expressions  which  too  often  disfigure  it. 

9.  Undue  violence  of  speech.  Some  ministers  seem 
to  interpret  too  literally  the  words  of  Jesus,  ‘‘The  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  taketh 
it  by  force.’'  They  storm  and  bluster  as  if  they  thought 
that  God  was  deaf,  or  that  He  could  be  frightened  into 
hearing  and  answering  their  prayers.  Prayer  should  be 
earnest,  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  should  not  pray  as 
though  we  did  not  care  whether  we  are  heard  or  not.  But 
earnestness  does  not  require  loudness  or  ranting.  The 
words  of  Spurgeon  apply  well  to  this  fault  and  also  to 
that  of  over-familiarity.  “Familiarity  there  may  be,  but 
holy  familiarity ;  boldness,  but  the  boldness  which  springs 
from  grace  and  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  not  the  boldness 
of  the  rebel  who  carries  a  brazen  front  in  the  presence 
of  his  offended  king,  but  the  boldness  of  the  child  who 
fears  because  he  loves,  and  loves  because  he  fears.  Never 
fall  into  a  vainglorious  style  of  impertinent  address  to 
God;  He  is  not  to  be  assailed  as  an  antagonist,  but  en¬ 
treated  with  as  our  Lord  and  God.  Humble  and  lowly 
let  us  be  in  spirit,  and  so  let  us  pray.”^^ 

10.  Exhortation.  Prayers  are  to  be  addressed  to 
God,  not  to  the  congregation.  To  turn  aside  from  speak¬ 
ing  to  God,  to  warn  sinners  of  their  danger  or  to  plead 
with  them  to  repent  and  be  saved,  or  to  exhort  Christians 
to  their  duty,  is  not  only  in  bad  taste,  it  approaches  the 
sacrilegious.  No  minister  should  ever  be  guilty  of  such 
a  thing.  He  should  preach  to  the  people  when  he 
preaches,  and  pray  to  God  when  he  prays,  and  never  con¬ 
fuse  the  two  or  mix  them  up  so  that  his  hearers  can  not 
tell  whether  he  is  preaching  or  praying. 

Even  worse,  if  anything,  is  praying  at  people  instead 

14  Lectures  to  My  Students,  page  58. 
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of  praying  fov  them,  the  attempt  to  refute  error,  or  to 
expose  wrong,  or  to  rebuke  sin,  under  the  guise  of  prayer. 
Spurgeon  tells  of  an  old  time  Methodist  minister  who  was 
asked  to  offer  prayer  after  a  young  Calvinist  had  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  Arminianism  in  his  sermon.  The  good 
Methodist  prayed,  among  other  things,  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  the  young  man  who  had  just  preached  so  that 
“his  heart  might  become  as  soft  as  his  head.”  Spurgeon 
adds.  Most  probably  the  young  orator  deserved  a  casti¬ 
gation  for  his  offense  of  charity,  but  the  older  one  sinned 
ten  times  more  in  his  want  of  reverence.” 

11.  Paying  compliments  in  prayer.  Ministers  have 
been  known  to  ask  God  to  bless  “this  large  and  intelligent 
audience.  The  congregation  may  be  both  large  and  in¬ 
telligent.  They  may  have  many  other  good  qualities,  and 
they  may  have  done  many  good  works.  But  they  should 
never  to  be  told  of  these  things  under  the  guise  of  praying 
to  God,  and  God  does  not  need  to  get  the  information  in 
this  way  either.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  prayers 
in  which  God  is  thanked  for  “the  most  learned  and  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  just  preached  by  our  dear  brother,”  or  for 
“the  long  and  faithful  services  of  our  beloved  brother  ” 
&c.  Everything  of  this  kind  is  in  bad  taste.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  prayer  should  be  simple,  straightforward,  earn¬ 
est,  direct,  reverent,  such  as  becomes  a  mortal  man  in 
speaking  to  the  great  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  who  is  also  our  Creattor,  and  Preserver,  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  our  bountiful  Benefactor. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

AMERICAN  DEFECTS  OF  SENTIMENT. 

BY  T.  B.  STORK,  ESQ. 

It  was  Herbert  Spencer,  I  believe,  that  prophesied  the 
ruin  of  American  institutions  through  sentimentality, 
which  meant,  of  course,  a  defect  of  true  sentiment.  For 
public  sentiment  of  some  sort  manifesting  itself  as  public 
opinion  is  an  essential  of  all  societies  that  are  not  merely 
tyrannies.  By  it,  society  moves  and  has  its  being ;  with¬ 
out  it,  all  vitality  goes  from  the  body  politic.  It  is  this 
public  sentiment  that  enforces  law,  prescribes  conduct, 
furnishes  ideals,  and  is  the  life  blood  of  intelligent,  self- 
governing  communities  like  those  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

A  study  of  the  public  sentiment  of  a  country  is  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  most  important,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  undertakings  that 
can  be  attempted,  for  it  requires  an  attention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  what  appear  trifles,  incidents,  events,  casual  ex¬ 
pressions  caught  up  here  and  there,  the  flotsam  and  jet¬ 
sam  of  daily  life,  that  seem  of  no  value  or  significance, 
but  which,  gathered  together  and  critically  examined, 
yield  to  the  careful  student  valuable  knowledge  of  the  real 
spirit  and  life  of  the  people.  It  is  a  study  of  minutiae, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  it  requires  to  be  both  broad  and 
comprehensive,  embracing  every  feature  of  national  and 
social  life,  having  regard  to  the  smallest  incidents,  yet 
careful  not  to  emphasize  unduly  any  particular  one;  to 
gather  all  the  trivial  and  minute  details  of  daily  life,  with 
due  regard  to  each,  but  without  unduly  magnifying  any 
one;  to  seize  through  them  the  true  public  sentiment 
which  runs  through  them,  informs  and  animates  them  in 
large  and  public  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  more  private 
affairs  of  each  man's  daily  life.  This  is  no  easy  task,  yet 
the  value  of  any  true  generalization  that  may  possibly 
result,  even  if  imperfect,  makes  it  well  worth  the  trying. 
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To  the  student  of  American  public  sentiment  there  ap¬ 
pear,  upon  the  most  casual  examination,  two  prominent 
and  apparently  contradictory  characteristics.  There  are, 
first:  in  many  instances  a  disregard  of  the  rights,  privi¬ 
leges  and  dignity  of  the  individual  as  a  human  unit;  a 
person  separate  and  independent  of  the  crowd,  with  pri¬ 
vate  rights  and  individuality  to  be  respected,  and  sec¬ 
ond:  a  very  strong  feeling  and  sympathy  for  that  same 
human  unit  under  circumstances  of  misfortune.  There' 
is  a  universal  solicitude  and  an  almsot  morbid  sympathy 
for  the  suffering,  the  oppressed,  the  down-and-out  class, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase  of  the  street.  With  this  goes  a 
generous  impulse  to  help  all  such,  that  is  unequalled  in 
any  other  civilized  nation. 

If  we  refresh  these  abstractions  with  a  few  illustrative 
instances  of  conduct,  perhaps  we  shall  better  understand 
their  meaning.  We  take  for  our  first  instance,  two  al¬ 
most  parallel  occurrences,  one  in  England,  the  other  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  by  way  of  contrast  we  may  ap¬ 
preciate  the  illustrative  value  of  each.  Some  years  ago, 
in  one  of  our  eastern  cities,  a  gentleman  was  standing  in 
a  long  line  waiting  his  turn  at  the  paying  teller’s  Avindow 
in  a  bank.  A  dispute  arose  between  himself  and  another 
gentleman  regarding  their  respective  rights  to  prece¬ 
dence.  Finally  one  of  them  flew  into  a  violent  passion 
and  struck  the  other  a  powerful  blow  which  broke  his 
nose  and  disfigured  him  in  a  way  which  not  only  inflicted 
a  gross  indignity  in  a  public  place,  but  caused  such 
pliysical  suffering  that  the  services  of  a  physician  were 
required.  This  assault,  growing  out  of  a  simple  dispute 
as  to  rights  of  precedence,  and  to  which  no  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  man  attacked,  would  justly  call  for  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  prison  term,  any  impartial  reader  would  sup¬ 
pose,  and  the  imposing  of  such  a  sentence  by  a  court  of 
justice  as  would  fix  upon  the  wrong  doer  the  moral  stigma 
of  his  wrong-doing  and  teach,  as  only  violent  men  can  be 
taught,  that  law  is  not  to  be  lightly  broken  and  the  per¬ 
son  of  peaceable  citizens  is  sacred  from  physical  violence. 
But  no ;  instead  of  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment,  a 
vigorous  vindication  of  the  law,  this  gross  offender 
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against  it  was,  after  the  expiration  of  several  years, 
lightly  admonished  by  a  small  fine,  and  to  all  appearances 
public  sentiment  was  content,  and  even  the  injured  man 
himself  gave  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction. 

About  the  same  time  in  England  a  gentleman  hurrying 
into  a  railway  carriage,  accidentally  struck,  with  a  hand¬ 
bag,  the  knee  of  a  second  gentleman  who  had  already 
taken  his  seat.  An  apology  was  demanded  for  the  in¬ 
voluntary  trespass,  which  the  first  gentleman  refused 
with  the  true  British  sense  of  justice,  remarking  that  an 
unintentional  act  of  that  sort  required  no  apology; 
whereupon,  our  second  gentleman,  asserting  with  an  air 
of  superiority  his  relationship  to  an  earl,  struck  the  face 
of  the  obstinate  one,  by  way  of  teaching  him  better  man¬ 
ners,  let  us  suppose.  This  method  of  instruction,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  favorably  impress  the  latter  who  promptly 
summoned  his  aggressor,  and  the  police  magistrate,  with 
equal  promptness,  sentenced  him  to  a  number  of  months 
in  jail,  remarking  with  terse  wisdom,  that  such  an  of¬ 
fense  called  not  for  a  fine,  but  a  prison  term.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  offender  suffered  punishment  almost  immediately, 
while  the  American  was  not  fined  for  a  number  of  years. 
Here  we  have  sharply  defined  the  diffepnce  between 
English  and  American  justice ;  that  is  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  public  sentiment  regarding  personal  rights,  the  sac¬ 
redness  of  the  individual  and  his  right  to  be  unmolested 
and  to  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  any  violation  of 
the  same ;  for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  es¬ 
pecially  is  precisely  the  expression  in  a  formal  way  of 
that  public  sentiment  which  governs  conduct  and  pre¬ 
scribes  what  is  and  what  is  not  approved,  not  only  in  the 
larger  affairs  of  life  that  touch  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
but  those  smaller  ones  that  only  affect  etiquette  and  man¬ 
ners.  For  after  all,  does  not  that  public  sentiment,  which 
governs  conduct,  include  all  behavior  to  others,  whether  it 
be  that  grave  obligation,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  or  that  small 
courtesy,  thou  shalt  not  speak  rudely ,  and  who  will  say 
that  the  unconventionality  of  the  American,  his  disregard 
of  small  rights  and  courtesies,  is  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  want  of  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
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of  each  man  as  a  private  individual.  And  is  not  this  in¬ 
dependence  of  rule,  the  direct  result  of  this  lax  sense  of 
personal  rights  and  dignity?  It  is  a  result,  not  of  the 
Demociatic  doctrine  that  everybody  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
body,  but  of  that  other  doctrine,  everybody  is  better  than 
anybody,  which  means  that  I  must  guard  my  own  right 
but  may  trespass  on  my  neighbors  as  much  as  I  please  or 
his  good  nature  will  suffer.  I  do  not  expect  the  courts  to 
protect  me  but  I  will  protect  myself.  This  is  the  logical 
result  of  the  lax  sense  of  personal  rights  and  the  duty  of 
protecting  them  seen  in  our  courts  and  exemplifying  this 
public  sentiment;  the  two  react  on  each  other;  the  lax 
sense  of  right  recognized  by  the  courts  goes  far  to  encour¬ 
age  that  lax  public  sentiment  of  which  it  is  in  turn  the 
creature,  and  one  cannot  altogether  blame  the  offended 
individual  who  has  had  his  nose  broken,  and  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  receives  amends  by  way  of  a  trifling  fine,  if 
he  says:  ‘‘Next  time  I  will  execute  my  own  justice;  I  will 
shoot  the  man  who  assaults  me.  If  the  court  refuses  to 
protect  me,  I  will  protect  myself. 

That  this  is  the  way  the  matter  works  out  in  practice 
can  be  seen  by  any  one  who  reads  the  daily  news  with  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence.  I  pick  up  the  morning  paper  and 
there  I  read  (not  an  unusual  incident  by  the  way)  of  the 
murder  of  one  Antonio  Cincotta,  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  blackmailing  the  singer  Caruso.  The  same 
Cincotta  had  been,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  homicide,  but  was  discharged ;  vdthin  six 
months  he  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of  felonious 
assault  and  discharged;  he  was  again  arrested  and  tried 
for  homicide,  but  was  acquitted;  later  he  was  convicted 
on  a  charge  of  attempted  extortion,  but  again  the  appel¬ 
late  court  rescued  him  from  what  one  cannot  but  think 
knowing  his  previous  conduct,  was  a  just  punishment. 
And  so  legal  justice  in  the  courts  apparently  failing,  the 
man  is  assassinated  in  the  open  street  and  private  venge¬ 
ance  substitutes  itself  for  the  legal  and  orderly  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  criminal,  a  task  for  which,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  the  courts  of  law  seemed  inadequate. 

It  might  well  be  expected  that  if  public  sentiment 
did  not  regard  this  substantial  right  of  the  individual  to 
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freedom  from  personal  violence  and  insult,  still  less 
would  it  care  for  those  unsubstantial  rights  which  affect 
his  feelings,  his  reputation,  his  sense  of  personal  self- 
respect  and  worthy  pride.  And  this  expectation  is  not 
disappointed  for  if  we  turn  to  the  law  of  libel  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  by  our  courts,  we  shall  find  little  respect  for 
the  reputation  of  men.  Juries  are  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  nice  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  self-respect  that 
resents  being  called  a  thief  and  a  liar,  makes  a  seri¬ 
ous  question  of  such  trifles  and  asks  a  substantial  sum  by 
way  of  reparation.  Their  feeling,  which  truly  repre¬ 
sents  the  feeling  of  the  community  at  large  (the  jury  in 
legal  parlance  is  the  country)  might  be  expressed  to  the 
complaining  suitor,  using  the  picturesque  slang  of  the 
day,  in  this  wise:  “Go  to,  mister  sensitive  man,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you :  forget  it 

It  seems  Democratic  to  despise  these  little  personal 
prides  of  character  and  to  consider  people  who  value  their 
reputation  as  holding  themselves  better  than  their  fel¬ 
lows,  a  kind  of  remnant  of  mediaeval  Sixteenth  Century 
chivalry  and  knight  errantry. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  even  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  other  public 
men  as  liars,  to  which  they  reply  in  like  manner. 
Neither  party  has  a  feeling  of  personal  injury,  appar¬ 
ently,  but  each  allows  the  matter  “to  go  at  that,”  as  the 
common  phrase  has  it.  In  some  societies  such  an  ex¬ 
change  of  epithets  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  bloodshed, 
and  the  duel  may  have  done  much,  bad  as  it  was,  to  sus¬ 
tain  that  sentiment  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  society,  of 
respect  for  ones  self  and  to  teach  a  nice  regard  for  the 
self-respect  of  others. 

And  so,  as  might  be  inferred,  the  law  of  libel  and  its 
enforcement  by  our  courts,  is  almost  non-existent.  The 
late  case  of  the  expulsion  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  ' 
States  of  Senator  Lorimer  is  still  fresh  enough  in  our 
memories.  In  that  case  one  unfortunate  witness  testi¬ 
fied  against  the  Senator  and  was,  as  a  punishment,  made 
the  victim  of  a  blackmailing  scheme  designed  to  destroy 
his  character.  The  conspiracy  was  composed  of  a  law- 
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yer,  a  woman,  of  course,  and  some  others.  The  lawyer 
was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  ruin  this  innocent  man^s 
reputation.  At  great  expense  and  the  cost  of  much  per¬ 
sonal  suffering,  the  intended  victim  saved  himself  and  his 
family  from  these  people,  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
call,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  desperately  wicked. 
The  chief  criminal,  the  lawyer,  for  this  flagrant  attempt 
to  blacken  an  innocent  man  who  had  done  nothing  but  of¬ 
fend  by  his  testimony  a  corrupt  politician,  an  attempt 
that  involved  perjury,  subordination  of  perjury,  and 
other  crimes,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $2,000. 
Imagine  what  a  sentence  to  penal  servitude  such  a  con¬ 
viction  would  have  called  forth  in  an  English  court  of 
justice;  and  deservedly,  for  what  should  be  more  sacred 
than  a  man's  good  name ;  sacred  for  his  own  sake,  sacred 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  since  its  own  ulti¬ 
mate  safety  must  largely  rest  upon  the  one  sure  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  truthfulness  and  probity  and  self-respect  of  its 
citizens ;  once  destroy  that  and  society  is  at  an  end. 

For  so  grave  a  crime,  $2,000  fine  was  virtually  no 
punishment  and  to  the  vast  financial  interests'involved  it 
meant  nothing  but  a  free  permit  to  attack  the  character 
of  any  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  at  the  risk,  if  un¬ 
successful,  of  paying  what  to  such  interests  and  for  their 
purposes,  was  a  mere  nothing. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  characterize  public  sentiment 
that  permits  such  things  as  gravely  lacking  in  certain 
elements  essential  to  a  safe,  sound,  and  wholesome  social 
life.  How  can  self-respect  and  dignity  of  character  be 
maintained  where  courts  of  justice  so  lightly  regard  of¬ 
fenses  against  them  ?  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  men 
who  have  no  respect  for  others  would  soon  cease  to  prop¬ 
erly  respect  themselves  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  behavior  and  language  of  men  in  public  life  show 
how  general  is  the  prevalence  of  this  grave  defect  in 
American  sentiment.  The  newspapers  relish,  and  the 
public  consider  smart  and  witty,  conduct  which,  if  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  English  Parliament,  or  on  any  English  pub¬ 
lic  occasion,  would  be  summarily  and  unhesitatingly  con¬ 
demned,  and  there  would  be  fixed  upon  the  man  guilty  of 
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it  a  certain  social  stigma,  more  effectual  than  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  court.  Only  the  other  day  the  President  of 
a  great  railroad  was  called  before  a  public  official  body 
to  explain  the  ruin  of  his  road,  a  ruin  that  had  beggared 
many  innocent,  helpless,  people,  and  plunged  an  import¬ 
ant  section  of  the  country  into  financial  difficulty.  No 
one  with  proper  self-respect  could  witness  the  flippant 
attitude  of  this  man  when  dealing  with  so  grave  a  task 
without  a  keen  sense  of  shame  that  any  one  holding  so 
responsible  a  position  should  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
befitting;  no  sense  of  public  dignity  or  private  self-re¬ 
spect.  In  the  halls  of  Congress  we  behold  not  infrequent 
exhibitions  of  the  same  defect,  that  lack  of  respect  for 
others  and  for  one's  self  which  forbids  flippancy  and  fri¬ 
volity  of  speech  in  grave  matters.  Not  long  ago  a  lot  of 
silly,  doggerel  verse  was  recited  by  one  member  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  another;  afterwards,  on  motion,  the 
verses  were  directed  to  be  omitted  from  the  record. 
Fancy  Bonar  Law  or  Sir  John  Carson  even  descending  to 
such  a  disregard  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Trifles  these,  you  may  say,  yet  indications  of  national 
character,  just  as  a  ragged  collar,  a  missing  button,  a 
not  too  immaculate  linen  tells  us  of  private  individual 
character;  the  man  who  disregarded  either  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  world  would  miss  valuable  insights. 

Naturally  enough,  we  find  the  newspapers,  those  mir¬ 
rors  of  public  sentiment,  show  a  like  disregard,  a  want  of 
that  reticence  which  ought  to  be  maintained,  if  the  self- 
respect  and  dignity  of  the  individual  is  to  be  preserved. 
Personal  gossip,  individual  peculiarities,  intimate  family 
occurrences,  are  all  paraded  in  the  public  press  with 
reckless  particularity.  That  this  is  done  without  offense, 
or  even  with  the  active  connivance  of  the  people  concern¬ 
ed  only  emphasizes  its  significance.  It  has  even  been 
hinted  that  many  furnish  the  particulars  themselves  for 
the  joy  of  seeing  themselves  in  print.  I  take  at  random 
one  specimen,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  size  of  the  paper,  of  an  individual,  a  girl,  of 
no  public  importance,  not  even  a  criminal,  simply  an  ob¬ 
scure  private  person,  whose  marriage  and  dress,  and 
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even  her  gifts  to  her  bridesmaids,  are  all  set  forth  at 
large. 

Enough  of  this,  the  dark  side.  There  is  another,  a 
bright  side,  to  American  public  sentiment.  With  all  this 
ignoring  of  individual  rights,  dignity,  self-respect  and 
privacy,  we  become  aware  of  another  set  of  phenomena 
which  seem  to  go  to  the  very  opposite  extreme,  in  which 
the  highest  consideration  for  the  individual  is  shown ;  his 
needs,  his  tastes,  his  sufferings,  are  treated  with  a  sym¬ 
pathy  and  attention  equalled  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
In  no  other  country  of  the  world  does  the  popular  hero 
flourish  for  his  brief  moment  with  greater  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  adulation.  Even  criminals,  who  appeal  to 
the  popular  imagination,  are  gently  conveyed  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  amid  cheering  friends  and  surrounded  with 
flowers.  A  New  Jersey  politician,  convicted  of  bribery, 
was  recently  sent  off  to  well-deserved  punishment  amid 
the  cheers  and  sympathy  of  hosts  of  friends,  who  escort¬ 
ed  him  like  some  conquering  hero  to  his  train.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  whether  criminal  or  simply  unlucky,  re¬ 
ceives  a  consideration  and  a  sympathy  that  seems  al¬ 
most  unwholesome  in  its  emotional  intensity.  What  is 
true  of  the  individual  sufferer  is  equally  true  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  nation  that  needs  help.  Starving  Russia  or 
Ireland,  oppressed  Cuba,  chaotic  Mexico,  earthquake- 
shaken  Sicily,  war-stricken  Europe;  there  is  none  that 
lacks  that  all-enveloping  sympathy  which  America,  by  its 
public  sentiment,  gives  more  freely  and  generously  than 
any  other  nation. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  of  this  curious  paradox 
of  a  public  sentiment  which  seems  often  to  disregard  the 
rights,  dignity  and  privacy  of  the  individual,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  cherishes  that  individual  when  unfortunate 
with  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  is  unequalled  else¬ 
where.  The  answer  is  really  not  far  to  seek.  American 
sentiment  is  the  sentiment  of  the  average  man ;  it  is  the 
rights  of  the  average  man  that  are  protected;  it  is  his 
feelings  that  are  respected;  it  is  the  average  American, 
the  American  who  elects  our  Presidents,  our  Governors, 
our  Judges,  who,  by  his  great  majority,  rules  the  coun- 
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try.  He  is  a  rough,  good  natured,  highly  intelligent, 
commonplace  individual;  he  has  no  use  for  what  George 
Meredith  calls  the  '*nice  shades  and  fine  feelings’";  they 
are  nonsense  to  him ;  he  has  no  understanding  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  man  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd,  to 
live  his  own  life  apart  from  others  and  out  of  the  lime¬ 
light  of  publicity.  The  average  man  is  sociable  and  good 
hearted,  loves  his  fellows  and  loves  to  hob  nob  with  them ; 
he  likes  public  places,  gregarious  hotels,  crowded  resorts ; 
the  life  of  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  philosopher,  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  and  for  himself,  makes  no  appeal  to  him ;  per¬ 
haps  that  is  why  there  are  so  few.  He  dislikes  the  ec¬ 
centric,  the  individual,  the  different;  he  loves  the  com¬ 
mon,  the  usual,  the  uniform;  he  respects  the  majority. 
His  motto  is  ‘‘Everybody  is  wiser  than  anybody,”  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  that  anybody  be  a  Bacon,  a  Newton  or  a 
Shakespeare.  Public  sentiment  is  his  creation ;  it  fosters 
his  ideals  and  reflects  his  feelings.  Physical  suffering, 
hard  knocks  by  fortune,  these  are  ills  he  himself  knows 
and  so  he  is  ready  always  with  sympathy  for  them  and 
help ;  pride  of  name,  respect  for  reputation,  the  rights  of 
privacy,  of  being  and  acting  as  each  man  prefers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  these  are  foolish 
fancies  unworthy  of  the  sensible  man’s  regard. 

The  American,  for  these  reasons,  is  what  is  called  a 
good  mixer ;  that  is,  he  is  not  reserved  or  stand-offish,  but 
meets  every  one  on  equal  terms  and  feels  at  home  with 
everybody,  making  everybody  at  home  with  him.  For 
the  same  reason  he  justifies  that  very  clever  remark  of 
one  of  his  foreign  critics  that  the  American  has  not  good 
or  bad  manners,  but  simply  no  manners  at  all ;  for  man¬ 
ners  might  be  called  the  petits  droits  de  societe;  they  are 
the  creatures  of  a  sense  of  propriety,  of  what  is  due  by 
and  to  each  member  of  society  to  and  from  every  other. 
This  man  goes  in  first  to  dinner;  that  man  is  entitled  to 
the  prefix  Honorable;  this  man  may  keep  his  hat  on  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign ;  this  man  may  address  him 
first,  and  so  on  through  the  catalog  of  ridiculous  privi¬ 
leges,  shadowy  distinctions,  which  none  the  less  make 
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manners,  and  the  want  of  which  in  America  may  well  ac¬ 
count  for  the  absence  of  them. 

English  public  sentiment  is  very  different  and  by  its 
difference  sheds  a  strong  and  instructive  light  upon  the 
American  variety.  For  in  England,  as  perhaps  in  no 
country  in  the  world,  individual  rights,  the  dignity,  the 
privacy,  even  the  eccentricity  of  the  individual  are  pro¬ 
tected  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  all  know  that  English 
self-assertive  spirit  which  leads  an  Englishman  to  spend 
hundreds  of  pounds  rather  than  submit  to  be  imposed 
upon  to  the  extent  of  a  single  shilling.  In  a  similar  case, 
the  American  says,  with  apparent  hard  common  sense: 
‘‘Oh  let  the  shilling  go;  why  bother  about  it.^’  He  for¬ 
gets  that  the  Englishman  by  his  apparently  foolish  in¬ 
sistence  upon  his  rights  at  any  cost  has  done  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  service;  has  done  something  to  create  a  public  senti¬ 
ment,  which  will,  for  the  future,  forbid  any  further  shil¬ 
ling  impositions  anywhere. 

At  the  first  superficial  glance  it  may  seem  odd  that  in 
England,  a  monarchy  and  an  aristocracy,  the  individual 
should  be  protected  in  his  rights  so  much  more  completely 
than  in  Democratic  America,  where  every  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble,  is  assumed  to  be  as  good  as  any  other, 
and  to  be  of  greater  importance  merely  as  a  man,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  the  explanation  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious;  the  public  sentiment  of  a  nation  comes 
from  its  influential  class,  from  the  governing  class,  that 
is.  Now,  in  England  this  governing  class  has  been  for 
centuries  an  Aristocratic  Oligarchy,  varying,  it  is  true, 
as  different  groups  attained  power,  but  always  the  same 
in  this,  that  it  was  Aristocratic  in  feeling  and  as  such 
emphasized  the  individual  and  his  rights  as  they  were 
known  to  the  Aristocrat.  It  was  the  Aristocrat’s  rights, 
not  the  average  man’s  rights,  that  gave  the  note  to  its 
public  sentiment.  Its  law  givers,  judges,  all  the  officials 
of  its  government,  were  drawn  from  this  class  and  in 
their  conduct  of  affairs  expressed  the  feelings  and  ideas 
of  their  class.  Their  feelings  are  picturesquely  summed 
up  in  the  familiar  expression,  ‘‘The  Englishman’s  house 
is  his  castle”  and  we  see  them  made  plain  to  the  most 
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careless  eye  in  those  great  excluding  walls  that  shut  in 
the  splendid  parks  and  lovely  gardens  of  English  nobles 
and  gentles  from  the  vulgar  passer-by  on  the  dusty  high¬ 
way. 

We  can  observe  it  too  in  the  manners  of  the  race,  the 
reserve,  the  withdrawal  into  himself  of  the  well  bred 
Englishman,  and  also  in  the  quiet  respectful  manners  of 
the  lower  classes ;  for  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
ruling  class  makes  itself  felt  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  social  structure,  enforcing  its  views  of  the  correct 
convention  for  gentles  and  simples  forming  a  body  of 
public  sentiment  that  prescribes  to  the  gentles  their  char¬ 
acteristic  reserve,  that  North  American  Indian  nil  admi- 
rcLvi  manner  and  inculcating  in  the  simple  a  pride  of  its 
own  peculiar  manufacture  which  gives  a  dignity  of  their 
own  to  the  waiter,  the  porter,  the  cabby,  the  policeman, 
the  soldier  and  all  the  rest  of  their  class.  This  dignity 
consists  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  too,  each  in  his 
proper  place,  a  part  of  a  great  proud  society,  that  they 
share  its  self-respect,  its  glory,  its  flne  public  sentirnent, 
which  makes  each  proud  of  his  position,  whatever  it  is, 
and  jealous  of  his  rights  and  privileges  in  it.  This  gives  a 
solidarity  to  the  whole  society,  makes  the  average  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  his  social  relations  love  a  Lord  as  part  of  his 
own  dignity  and  as  giving  splendor  to  the  society  of 
which  he  feels  himself  a  part,  and  in  war  makes  of  him 
an  ideal  soldier  who  looks  up  to  his  officers  as  to  his  na¬ 
tural  leaders,  for  until  recently  it  was  the  English  noble¬ 
man  and  gentleman  who  officered  and  led  the  English 

army. 

This  public  sentiment  we  have  very  vaguely  outlined 
is  the  vital  power  which  inspires  the  laws,  manners,  and 
national  character  of  England  and  must  be  studied  as  a 

whole. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  we  too  have  an  upper 
class,  a  superior  society,  which  may  be  thought  to  have 
an  influence  similar  to  that  of  the  English  aristocracy,  a 
society  that  would  foster  individual  dignity  and  that 
sense  of  personal  right,  but  to  this  it  must  be  observed 
that  in  the  first  place,  our  upper  class  has  no  voice  as 
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such  in  the  government;  it  furnishes  no  officials,  above 
all,  no  judges,  who  are  especially  appointed  to  deal  with 
such  matters.  It  is  the  average  man  who  does  all  this. 
And  then,  again,  our  upper  class  has  no  traditions,  no 
background,  no  centuries  of  training.  It  is  itself  too  re¬ 
cently  sprung  from  the  average  man  to  have  formed  it¬ 
self  or  its  manners  into  a  cult ;  it  is  itself  only  the  aver¬ 
age  man  plus  a  certain  sum  of  money;  a  superior  class 
whose  superiority  consists  only  in  this  can  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  character  of  its  own.  It  cannot  therefore  impress 
itself  on  the  whole  society.  It  can  never  attain  to  that 
proud  sense  of  proprietorship  in  its  place  and  dignity 
which  leads  an  English  aristocrat  to  resent  the  intrusion 
of  a  man  of  the  middle  class  into  the  government,  so  that 
when  that  great  English  statesman,  John  Bright,  one  of 
the  greatest  probably  in  breadth  of  view  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  vision  which  England  produced  in  the  last  century, 
presumed  to  state  his  views  on  the  Crimean  War,  he  was 
taunted  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bright,  who 
by  that  term  sought  at  once  to  mark  his  scorn  of  his 
peaceful  views  and  his  contempt  for  his  middle  class  ori¬ 
gin.  It  was  of  this  same  oligarchy  that  Cobden  wrote  to 
Charles  Sumner  in  1862  apropos  of  some  reform  meas¬ 
ure  '‘but  we  have  a  battle  to  light  with  our  own  feudal 
governing  class.” 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CHRIST’S  AUTHORITY  THROUGHOUT  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEANDER  S.  KEYSER,  D.D. 

Very  often  to-day  we  hear  the  cry,  “Back  to  Christ.” 
When  by  this  demand  is  meant  that  we  should  go  back  to 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  inspired 
apostles  in  the  entire  New  Testament,  so  that  we  may 
imbibe  and  practice  them  more  and  more,  all  of  us  will 
gladly  assent.  Every  true  reformation  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  been  achieved  by  going  back  to 
the  pure  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

However,  the  phrase,  “Back  to  Christ,”  as  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  used  by  a  certain  class  of  theologians,  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  above  sense.  By  some  it  means  a  dispar¬ 
agement,  if  not  a  positive  rejection,  of  all  the  creeds  of 
the  Church,  not  excepting  those  that  are  called  ecumeni¬ 
cal.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  deal  with  this 
specious  use  of  the  expression;  therefore  we  shall  stop 
merely  to  say  that  the  theologian  who  ignores  all  the 
Christian  thinking  of  the  past,  and  especially  that  which 
has  been  crystalized  in  the  great  confessions  of  the 
Church  at  the  most  strategic  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  faith,  surely  does  not  prove  himself  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  and  judicial  thinker,  but  rather  one  who  is  sur¬ 
feited  with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  ability ; 
one  who  “thinks  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to 
think.”  As  well  might  the  botanist  or  geologist  of  to-day 
declare  that  he  would  go  to  the  plants  and  rocks  for  him¬ 
self,  and  would  disregard  all  that  previous  thinkers  and 
investigators  had  accomplished  in  those  special  sciences. 
While  we  cannot  stop  to  dilate  on  this  attitude  of  mind 
toward  the  past,  yet  we  must  add  that,  if  you  will  follow 
the  statements  of  the  liberalist  of  the  foregoing  type,  you 
will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  he  has  not  deeply  and  thoroughly 
studied  the  theology  of  the  creeds  he  belittles  and  com- 
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pared  them  diligently  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
Moreover,  you  will  almost  always  discover  ere  long  that 
he  cherishes  lax  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

A  second  class  of  writers~and  with  these  we  shall  deal 
in  this  paper— whose  slogan  is,  ‘‘Back  to  Christ,’^  mean 
to  set  Christ’s  teachings  as  found  in  the  gospels,  especi¬ 
ally  the  synoptics,  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  His 
apostles  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  That  is,  they 
mean,  “Let  us  get  back  to  Christ  from  Paul  and  the  rest 
of  the  apostles.”  These  men  tell  us  that  all  that  comes 
after  the  gospela  is  the  result  of  reflection  and  specula¬ 
tion  after  Christ’s  resurrection  and  ascension.  There¬ 
fore  much  of  it  is  merely  human ;  it  belongs  to  a  theolo¬ 
gizing  period ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  simple  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels,  particularly 
the  synoptics.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  been 
protagonists  of  this  view;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Dr. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  has  come  out  in  a  pungent 
and  incisive  book  against  them — a  book  that,  barring  a 
little  too  much  rhetoric,  is  to  be  commended  as  a  most 
crushing  argument  against  the  specious  position  taken 
by  the  liberalists.  The  title  of  his  book  is,  “Paul  and  the 
Revolt  Against  Him.”  We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  in  his  masterly  arguments,  but  shall  look  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  appears  to  us. 

Our  main  proposition  is  that  Christ’s  teachings  were 
not  completed  in  the  gospels,  but  that  He  purposely  left 
many  things  of  vital  importance  to  be  revealed  by  Him 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  His  apostles,  whom  He  in¬ 
spired  and  equipped  for  this  very  purpose ;  and  therefore 
the  teachings  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation 
are  just  as  much  His  own  teachings  and  just  as  authori¬ 
tative  as  are  the  teachings  recorded  in  the  gospels.  Let 
us  see  whether  this  is  not  the  clear  doctrine  taught  in  the 
New  Testament.  First,  what  do  the  synoptics  them¬ 
selves  teach,  or,  rather,  what  does  Jesus  teach  in  them? 
In  Matt.  28:18-20  we  read:  “And  Jesus  came  unto  them 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  authority  hath  been 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore. 
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and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  What  is  the  plain  doctrine 
of  this  great  commission?  Note  the  logical  force  of  the 
“therefore"  which  we  have  italicised.  Because  Christ 
had  received  all  authority,  therefore  He  commissioned 
His  apostles  go  forth  and  teach  His  doctrines.  And  if 
they  actually  taught  by  His  authority,  as  He  bade  them, 
would  not  their  teaching  be  His  teaching,  and  would  it 
not  be  just  as  authoritative  as  that  which  fell  from  His 
lips  during  His  humiliation?  And  what  does  He  com¬ 
mand  them  to  teach?  Their  own  speculations?  No,  in¬ 
deed  !  but  ^‘all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
Then  He  graciously  promises  that  He  will  be  with  them 
alway.  And  why  ?  Surely  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
them  and  making  them  strong  and  inerrant  in  their  proc¬ 
lamation.  Now  if  the  apostles  obeyed  His  commission, 
they  must  have  taught  nothing  contrary  to  His  instruc¬ 
tions  to  them  during  His  earthly  ministry.  And  where 
do  we  have  the  record  of  what  they  did  and  taught  under 
this  divine  influence?  Only  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Revelation. 

Our  next  citation  is  Mark.  16:15,  16:  “And  He  said 
unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  whole  creation.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  saved;  he  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  con¬ 
demned."  Here  again  Jesus  indicates  that  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  apostles  was  to  be  authoritative,  even  on  a  par 
with  His  own  preaching,  for  the  salvation  of  those  who 
heard  the  message  was  conditioned  on  their  acceptance 
of  it.  Christ  never  made  a  stronger  claim  than  that  for 
His  own  personal  teaching  during  His  earthly  ministry. 
This  contention  is  further  emphasized  by  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  same  gospel :  “So  then  the  Lord  Jesus,  af¬ 
ter  He  had  spoken  unto  them,  was  received  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And 
they  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  by  the 
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signs  that  followed.  Amen.’’  Does  not  that  statement 
make  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  the  authorized  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself? 

The  following  is  Luke’s  statement  of  the  last  commis¬ 
sion  (24:44-48)  :  ^^And  He  said  unto  them,  These  are 
my  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  are 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Psalms  concerning  me.  Then  opened  He  their  mind  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures .  Ye  are  wit¬ 

nesses  of  these  things.  And  behold,  I  send  forth  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you:  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city 
until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high.”  Here  even 
the  authority  of  the  Father  is  added  to  that  of  Christ, 
enduing  the  apostles.  This  promise  was  made  good  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Next  note  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  John ;  it  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  as  rele¬ 
vant.  How  significant  are  all  Christ’s  promises  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  His  apostles !  And  He  promised  not  only 
the  Spirit,  but  also  His  own  presence  and  that  of  the 
Father.  John  14:15-18:  ‘Tf  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments.  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  be  with 
you  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth;  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive,  for  it  beholdeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth 
Him ;  ye  know  Him,  for  He  abideth  with  you  and  shall  be 
in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  desolate ;  I  will  come  to  you.” 
No  less  significant  is  John  14 :25,  26 :  ''These  things  have 
I  spoken  unto  you  while  yet  abiding  with  you;  but  the 
Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you.”  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that,  if  Christ  afterward  made  good 
His  promise,  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  back  to  the  memory 
of  the  apostles  many  of  Christ’s  teachings  that  they 
would  have  otherwise  forgotten.  Would  not  this  teach¬ 
ing,  thus  inerrantly  recalled  to  their  remembrance  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  real  teaching  of 
Christ  Himself,  the  very  doctrine  that  fell  from  His  own 
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lips?  In  John  15:26  the  Holy  Spirit  is  again  called  the 
‘‘Spirit  of  truth,"  and  the  statement  is  added  that  He  will 
proceed  “from  the  Father,"  and  “He  shall  bear  witness 
of  me."  The  only  question  is.  Are  we  willing  to  accept 
the  subsequent  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  true?  Ob¬ 
serve  how  often  Jesus  calls  the  Holy  Ghost  “the  Spirit  of 
truth” 

A  decisive  passage  for  the  evangelical  believer  is  John 
16:12-15:  “I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit 
of  truth  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  He 
shall  not  speak  from  Himself ;  but  what  things  soever  He 
shall  hear,  these  shall  He  speak:  and  He  shall  declare 
unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.  He  shall  glorify 
me,  for  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  declare  it  unto  you. 
All  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are  mine:  there¬ 
fore  I  said.  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  declare  it  unto  you." 
This  sublime  passage  proves  that  Jesus  purposely  with¬ 
held  certain  truths  from  His  apostles  until  they  were 
endued  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  so  that  they 
could  bear  them.  Thus  our  Lord  Himself  teaches  that 
He  had  no  intention  of  completing  His  doctrines  while 
He  was  here  in  His  earthly  state,  but  expressly  left  many 
things  for  subsequent  revelation.  Where  do  we  have 
this  supplemental  teaching  if  not  in  writings  of  the 
apostles  ?  If  we  do  not  have  them  there,  we  do  not  have 
them  at  all;  and  that  would  empty  Christ’s  promise  of 
all  content  and  leave  it  unfulfilled.  Therefore  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  is  to  discredit  Christ’s 
own  teaching  and  promise.  How  can  the  liberalists  avoid 
the  fatal  conclusion? 

John  17  ought  to  be  read  in  full.  It  records  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  intercessory  prayer  for  His  apostles.  Again 
and  again  He  prays  for  them.  Verse  15:  “I  pray  not 
that  thou  shouldest  take  them  from  the  world,  but  that 
thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil  one."  How  vital 
are  verses  17-21 :  “Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth ;  thy  word 
is  truth.  As  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  even  so 
sent  I  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanc¬ 
tify  myself,  that  they  themselves  also  may  be  sanctified 
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in  truth.  Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them 
also  that  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may 
all  be  one ;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee, 
.that  they  also  may  be  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  didst  send  me.^^  If  this  does  not  mean  a  special 
enduement  and  inspiration  of  our  Lord’s  apostles,  the 
words  are  meaningless. 

So  much,  then,  for  Christ’s  own  teaching  in  the  gospels. 
When  and  where  did  His  gracious  promises  receive  their 
fulfillment?  We  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
find  that,  if  we  take  the  simple  New  Testament  record 
just  as  it  is,  without  prejudice  or  subjective  theories,  the 
whole  teaching  is  beautifully  consistent  and  self-inter- 
preting.  In  Acts  1:1,  2  we  read:  ‘‘The  former  treatise 
I  made,  0  Theophilus,  concerning  all  that  Jesus  began 
both  to  do  and  to  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  He  was 
received  up,  after  that  He  had  given  commandment 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the  apostles  whom  He  had 
chosen.”  This  agrees  perfectly  with  John  16:12-15, 
where  Jesus  said,  “I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now” ;  therefore  Luke  says  that 
Jesus,  during  His  earthly  life,  simply  “began”  to  do  and 
to  teach — that  is.  He  did  not  complete  His  work  or  His 
doctrine,  but  laid  down  only  the  fundamental  principles, 
the  essential  germs  of  truth,  and  then  inspired  His  holy 
apostles  to  conserve  and  develop  them.  Then  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  verses  (4,  5,  8)  He  bids  them  tarry  at  Jerusalem, 
promises  them  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  endue¬ 
ment  of  power,  and  adds :  “Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  ana  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth.”  Now  the  question  is 
whether  Jesus  fulfilled  His  promise  to  be  with  them 
(Matt  28:20),  and  to  guide  them  by  His  Spirit  into  all 
truth  (John  16:13).  The  apostles  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  continued  in  prayer  in  the  sacred  “upper  room.” 
It  being  necessary  to  select  an  apostle  to  fill  the  place  of 
Judas,  the  company  prayed  thus:  “Thou,  Lord,  who 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  of  these  two  the  one 
whom  thou  hast  chosen,”  etc.;  and  in  answer  to  their 
prayer,  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias.  From  this  we  see  that 
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Jesus  began  at  once  to  redeem  His  promise  of  divine 
guidance. 

Acts  2  recites  the  wonderful  event  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  promise  of  Christ  was  literally  fulfilled — the  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  and  the  apostles  were  baptized  with 
power.  Now  how  does  Peter,  who  was  the  chief  spokes¬ 
man  on  that  occasion,  account  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  We  find  it  in  Acts  2:32,  33:  “This  Jesus 
did  God  raise  up,  whereof  we  are  witnesses.  Being 
therefore  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
He  hath  poured  forth  this  which  ye  see  and  hear”  The 
antecedent  of  “He"  is  Christ,  and  therefore  it  was  Christ 
Himself  who  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit  on  that  day. 
Would  not  the  work  of  the  glorified  and  exalted  Christ, 
performed  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  just  as  authorita¬ 
tive  as  what  He  did  and  said  during  His  kenosis  and  hu¬ 
miliation  ? 

A  careful  reading  of  the  book  of  Acts  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  apostles  and  their  chosen  helpers  always 
spoke  and  acted  as  if  they  were  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  instance,  Peter 
disclaimed  having  healed  the  lame  man  by  his  own  power, 
but  declared  that  the  miracle  had  taken  place  through 
faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  When  Stephen  had  conclud¬ 
ed  his  wonderful  address,  he  saw  heaven  opened  and  the 
Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God — not  sit¬ 
ting,  for  He  was  then  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  had  risen 
to  help  and  welcome  His  faithful  witness.  Paul,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  claims  the  same  enduement 

directly  from  the  exalted  Jesus. 

In  the  opening  verses  of  both  of  his  epistles  Peter  calls 
himself  “an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  throughout  he 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  authority  that  betokens  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  divine  direction.  In  2  Pet.  3:1,  2  he  says:  “This 
is  now,  beloved,  the  second  epistle  that  I  write  unto  you ; 
and  in  both  of  them  I  stir  up  your  sincere  mind  by  put¬ 
ting  you  in  remembrance;  that  ye  should  remember  the 
words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets, 
and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  through 
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your  apostles’’ ;  a  passage  that  invests  the  apostles  with 
an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  prophets.  The 
apostle  John  indicates  that  he  writes  by  divine  authority, 
or  at  least  by  positive  and  certain  knowledge  (see  I  John 
1  :l-5) .  In  the  Apocalypse  he  claims  to  have  direct  com¬ 
munion  with  the  exalted  Redeemer  and  to  receive  dicta¬ 
tion  from  Him  as  to  what  he  shall  write  to  the  seven 
churches. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  apostle  Paul  is  per¬ 
sona  non  grata  to  liberalizing  theologians.  They  censure 
him  for  having  theologized  about  Christ,  for  having  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  theology  by  means  of  his  specula¬ 
tions.  Thus  they  think  he  has  confused  the  simplicity  of 
Christ’s  teachings.  He  has  added  to  it  a  well  wrought- 
out  theology  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  the  vicarious 
atonement,  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  salvation  by 
grace,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  good  many 
other  doctrines.  Such  a  determinate  doctrinal  system 
the  liberalists  do  not  like.  A  good  many  of  these  doc¬ 
trines  their  rationalistic  temper  cannot  abide.  So  they 
look  back  to  the  gospels,  and  do  not  find  these  doctrines 
so  fully  developed  there ;  from  which  they  leap  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Paul  was  a  speculative  theologian,  a  dog¬ 
matist,  who  unfolded  a  system  that  finds  no  warrant  in 
Christ’s  teaching.  Little  wonder  that  these  men  do  not 
relish  the  Pauline  theology.  They  have  almost  as  little 
regard  for  him  as  they  have  for  the  definite  theology  of 
the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

But  before  we  consent  to  have  Paul  discredited  and 
cast  overboard,  we  would  better  look  into  the  status  of 
his  case.  Of  course,  if  we  choose  to  throw  away  the 
evangelical  records,  or  manipulate  them  according  to  pre¬ 
conceived  notions,  neither  Paul  nor  Christ  can  say  an  au¬ 
thoritative  word  for  us.  However,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  criticism  of  the  gospels  and 
epistles,  but  simply  to  show  what  they  teach  regarding 
Paul’s  relation  to  Christ.  There  will  be  an  advantage  in 
this  method,  for  if  we  can  make  our  contention  good,  it 
will  show  that  the  quarrel  of  the  liberalists  is  with  the 
evangelical  records,  not  with  orthodox  theologians. 
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The  New  Testament  witness  is  clear  that  Paul  received 
his  commission  as  an  apostle  directly  from  the  exalted 
Christ.  Luke  tells  the  story  of  Paul’s  conversion  in  Acts 
9:1-19;  Paul  tells  it  himself  in  Acts  22:3-21,  and  again 
in  Acts  26 :9-23.  He  lays  claim  to  the  apostleship — Rom. 
1:4,  5:  ‘‘Even  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  received 
grace  and  apostleship” ;  I  Cor.  9 :2 :  “If  to  others  I  am  not 
an  apostle,  yet  at  least  I  am  to  you ;  for  the  seal  of  mine 
apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord”;  Gal.  2:8:  “For  He  that 
wrought  for  Peter  unto  the  apostleship  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  wrought  for  me  also  unto  the  Gentiles.”  In  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  all  of  his  epistles  he  calls  himself  an 
apostle,  e.  g.,  Rom.  1:1,  I  Cor.  1:1,  Gal.  1:1,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  He  contends  earnestly  for  his  apostleship 
against  all  gainsayers.  I  Cor.  9:1:  “Am  I  not  free?  am 
I  not  an  apostle?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?  are  not 
ye  my  work  in  the  Lord?”  II  Cor.  12:11,  12:  “For  in 
nothing  was  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  though 
I  am  nothing.  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  mighty  works.”  Rom.  11:13:  “Inasmuch  then  as  I 
am  an  apostle  of  Gentiles,  I  glorify  my  ministry.”  He 
contends  that  he  receivea  his  call  from  God  (Gal.  1:15- 
17).  It  was  God  who  had  “separated  him,”  even  from 
his  mother’s  womb,  to  “reveal  His  Son  in”  Him,  that  He 
might  “preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles.’  Thus  called, 
he  says:  “Straightway  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that  were 
apostles  before  me.”  He  tells  plainly  his  authority  for 
the  gospel  (Gal.  1:11,  12)  :  “For  I  make  known  to  you, 
brethren,  as  touching  the  gospel  which  was  preached  by 
Me,  that  it  is  not  after  man.  For  neither  did  I  receive 
it  from  man,  nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me 
through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  bears  similar 
testimony  in  I  Cor.  11 :23 :  “For  I  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  etc.  He  asserts 
that  he  was  “called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  will  of  God.”  He  claims  to  have  the  Spirit 
of  God  (I  Cor.  7:40).  Even  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  come  to  preach  another  gospel,  Paul  pronounces 
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him  anathema  (Gal.  1:8).  Another  of  his  claims  was 
that  Christ  lived  in  him  (Gal.  2:20)  ;  also  that  the  love 
of  Christ  constrained  him  (II  Cor.  5:14). 

Now  the  argument  stands  thus:  Was  Paul  either  an 
impostor  or  a  fanatic?  There  is  no  internal  nor  exter¬ 
nal  proof  that  he  was  either — none  whatever ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  circumstance  proves  that  he  was  both  sin¬ 
cere  and  well-balanced.  Then  he  must  have  spoken  the 
sober  truth  when  he  contended  that  he  had  received  his 
call  and  commission  directly  from  the  glorified  Christ, 
who  met  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  ever  after¬ 
ward  was  present  with  him.  Now,  if  he  received  his  vo¬ 
cation  to  the  apostleship  from  the  glorified  Christ,  we 
beg  to  know  why  such  a  call  would  not  be  just  as  authori¬ 
tative  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  received  it  from  the 
Master  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation?  And  if  Christ’s 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  His  apostles  into 
all  needed  truth  was  fulfilled  by  our  Lord  (and  this 
promise  surely  would  pertain  to  the  greatest  of  all  His 
apostles),  we  fail  to  see  why  the  doctrines  of  Paul  would 
not  be  the  veritable  doctrines  of  our  divine  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Does  Christ  have  less  authority  in  the  glori¬ 
fied  state  than  He  had  during  the  kenosis?  In  the  days 
uf  His  humiliation  He  did  not  set  up  the  claim  of  having 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  it  was  only  after 
His  resurrection  and  just  before  His  ascension  that  He 
made  this  claim.  Moreover,  it  is  a  strange  mode  of  in¬ 
terpretation  which  attributes  more  authority  to  Christ’s 
words  while  He  was  here  on  earth  than  to  the  inspiration 
of  His  Spirit  after  He  had  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
Omnipotence.  While  Christ  was  here  in  the  earthly 
state  He  did  not  confer  great  power  on  His  apostles ;  in¬ 
deed,  they  were  a  weak  company  of  men ;  one  of  them  de¬ 
nied  Him ;  all  of  them  forsook  Him  and  fled ;  they  could 
scarcely  be  convinced  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  ; 
they  were  full  of  doubts  and  fears.  Only  after  they  had 
seen  Him  alive  a  number  of  times,  and  had  witnessed 
His  ascension  into  the  heavens,  were  their  doubts  al¬ 
layed  ;  only  when  the  exalted  Christ  had  poured  His  Spirit 
upon  them,  did  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  disappear;  only 
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then  were  they  clothed  with  a  superhuman  power  that 
made  them  steadfast  in  all  danger  and  trial.  Thus  en¬ 
dued,  they  were  able  to  do  even  greater  works  than  their 
Lord  had  done  in  the  days  of  His  self -limitation.  (John 
14:12). 

And,  by  the  way,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  examine  the  passage  last  cited,  as  it  will  support 
our  present  view.  Here  Jesus  said:  ‘‘Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he 
do.”  And  why?  “Because  I  go  to  the  Father;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.”  Note  that  the 
very  reason  assigned  for  the  greater  ability  of  believers 
is  that  Christ  will  ascend  to  the  Father  to  be  clothed  with 
divine  power,  and  thus  enabled  to  do  all  that  His  disci¬ 
ples  may  ask  in  His  name.  Why  then  was  not  Paul's  vo¬ 
cation  as  valid  and  authoritative  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  apostles?  Why,  too,  were  not  the  post-ascension 
commissions  and  enduements  of  the  whole  apostolic  col¬ 
lege  completely  authoritative? 

If  it  should  be  said  that  Paul  never  met  Christ  person¬ 
ally  while  He  was  here  on  earth,  and  never  heard  any  of 
His  instructions  from  His  own  lips,  our  reply  is.  If  his 
own  story  of  his  conversion  on  the  Damascus  road  is 
true,  he  met  the  ascended  and  glorified  Christ,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  apostolic  authority  from  Him.  This  would 
more  than  compensate  for  his  failing  to  know  Christ  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  Paul's  letters 
were  written  before  some  of  the  gospels  were  composed. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  any  of  our  present  gospels  be¬ 
fore  him  when  he  wrote  these  letters.  His  sources  of 
information  relative  to  Christ  must  therefore  have  been 
just  as  reliable  as  those  of  Mark  and  Luke.  It  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  liberalists,  who  regard  the 
gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  authoritative  for  Christ's 
teaching,  should  in  the  same  breath  discredit  Paul's 
teaching.  What  were  Paul's  sources?  First,  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  to  which  he  had  the  same  access 
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as  the  evangelists;  second,  the  reports  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Christ;  third,  direct  revelations  from  the  ex¬ 
alted  Messiah.  All  of  these  combined  would  make  Paul 
an  authority  for  Christ,  just  as  much  of  an  authority  as 
the  writers  of  the  gospels,  whether  apostles  or  only  dis¬ 
ciples. 

Let  it  be  asked  how  it  occurs  that  Paul  carries  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  salvation  so  much  further  than  do  the  gospels; 
that  he  presents  a  fuller  doctrine  of  grace,  faith,  justifi¬ 
cation,  atonement,  and  of  the  divine-human  person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  reply  we  would  say,  we  have 
studied  the  writings  of  Paul  for  many  years,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  internal  evidences  that  they  are  more 
than  merely  human  compositions;  that  such  depth  and 
elevation  of  thought  are  beyond  unaided  human  acumen ; 
that,  therefore,  the  only  adequate  explanation  is  that 
which  Paul  himself  assigns,  namely,  that  he  received  his 
vocation  from  God  in  Christ,  and  wrote  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
teachings  of  the  apostles  and  the  inspired  history  of  their 
works  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  we  should  have  a 
very  meager  and  indeterminate  body  of  doctrines,  and 
the  way  of  salvation  itself  would  be  obscure.  However, 
with  the  completed  revelation,  the  way  of  life  is  made 
plain  even  for  wayfaring  men,  and  we  also  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  full  and  definite  body  of  doctrine  to  satisfy  those 
who  love  scientific  theology. 

Truly  enough,  all  the  precious  doctrines  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  are  found  in  seminal  form  in  the  gospels;  but  how 
nobly  Jesus  led  His  apostles  by  His  inspiring  Spirit  to 
develop  those  doctrines!  Take  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
atoning  sacrifice;  if  we  did  not  have  the  inspired  de¬ 
velopment  by  Paul  and  Peter  and  John  (Rom.  3 :25,  26, 
I  Pet.  3:18,  I  John  2:1,  2),  we  should  have  a  meager  and 
unsatisfying  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  passion  and 
death.  With  the  teaching  of  the  whole  Bible  before  us, 
however,  we  are  able  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment  that  satisfies  the  heart,  wins  the  affections,  and  ful¬ 
fills  all  the  ethical  demands  of  the  enlightened  intellect 
and  conscience.  The  same  is  true  of  Christology;  the 
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synoptics  set  Christ  forth  as  the  Son  of  Man;  John's  gos¬ 
pel  exhibits  Him  as  the  eternal  Logos  and  the  Son  of 
God ;  while  Paul,  Peter  and  John,  besides  portraying  Him 
in  His  humiliation,  also  depict  him  in  his  exaltation  at 
the  right  hand  of  power  and  glory,  where  He  is  filled  with 
all  the  fullness  of  God.  How  meager  would  be  our  doc¬ 
trine  of  Pneumatology  if  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  had 
never  been  written!  Without  Paul  our  conceptions  of 
grace  and  faith  would  be  so  defective  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  of  salvation  would  have  endured 
throughout  the  centuries.  Christ  taught  a  very  meager 
Ecclesiology ;  only  twice  in  the  gospels  does  He  mention 
the  Church  (Matt.  16:18  and  18:17).  Can  any  one  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  all  he  ever  meant  to  teach  respecting  that 
divinely  instituted  organization  of  which  He  Himself  de¬ 
clares  that  “the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it?"  And  where  do  we  find  the  doctrine  and  mission  of 
the  Church  developed  and  clearly  set  forth?  In  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation.  As  to  the  last 
things — Eschatology — we  need  all  the  invigorating 
teaching  of  Paul,  Peter  and  John  in  their  epistles  and 
the  Revelation,  to  make  the  future  life  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive  to  be  a  real  incentive  for  following  Christ  in  times 
of  great  tribulation. 

While  we  desire  to  be  generous,  yet  the  truth  compels 
us  to  say  that,  whenever  you  find  a  theologian  who  re¬ 
pudiates  the  development  of  doctrine  by  Paul,  Peter  and 
John  and  the  history  of  the  Church  recited  by  Luke  in 
the  Acts,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  push  him  to  define  his 
doctrinal  system,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  misty 
and  indeterminate ;  that  he  does  not  accept  the  orthodox 
and  confessional  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  substitutional  atonement,  justification  by 
faith  alone  and  salvation  sola  gratia;  while  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Biblical  inspiration  he  is  likely  to  be  far  off  to  one 
side.  Many  of  the  liberalistic  theologians  do  not  accept 
even  the  synoptic  gospels  in  their  entirety,  but  slice  away 
such  portions  as  do  not  comport  with  their  critical  theo¬ 
ries  and  doctrinal  preconceptions. 

Another  matter  is  worthy  of  comment.  Some  investi- 
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gators  make  a  mistake,  we  think,  in  their  efforts  to  work 
out  a  complete  system  of  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics 
from  the  gospels  alone.  If  Jesus  had  meant  to  complete 
His  system  of  redemptive  truth  during  His  earthly  life, 
such  efforts  might  succeed;  but  we  know  from  His  own 
express  statements  that  He  simply  aimed  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  in  teaching,  example  and  atonement,  and  then,  af¬ 
ter  His  ascension  and  glorification,  endued  His  apostles 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  direct  them  in  erecting 
the  superstructure  of  truth  and  salvation.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  His  last  commissions,  from  His  promise  of  the 
Spirit  who  would  lead  His  apostles  into  all  truth  and  en¬ 
due  them  with  power,  from  the  actual  history  of  the 
Church  after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  and  from  the  many 
truths  added  to  the  gospels  by  the  apostles  themselves 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  it  is 
narrow  and  one-sided  to  try  to  work  out  a  complete  the¬ 
ology  and  ethic  from  the  gospels  alone.  It  is  not  fair  to 
Christ  Himself  who  told  His  apostles  expressly  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  lead  them  into  further  truth.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  writer  (evangelical,  too,  as  far  as  we  can  judge) 
has,  we  think,  made  this  mistake  in  a  recent  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  ethics  and  social  teaching  of  Christ.  By  a 
somewhat  labored  effort  he  seems  to  make  out  his  case — 
that  is,  he  proves  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  the  gos¬ 
pels  are  the  real  solvent  of  all  ethical  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  However,  how  much  easier  would  have  been  his 
task,  and  how  much  clearer  a  light  he  might  have  thrown 
upon  life’s  problems,  if  he  had  used  the  whole  New  Tes¬ 
tament!  Let  us  illustrate  our  viewpoint.  If  you  were 
to  consider  Christ’s  teaching  in  the  gospels  alone  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  poor,  there  would  be  danger  of  pau¬ 
perizing  many  people,  and  encouraging  in  them  a  spirit 
of  dependence;  but  co-ordinate  it  with  Paul’s  teaching 
(which  is  also  Christ’s  teaching,  for  Paul  was  inspired), 
and  you  will  see  how  every  danger  is  avoided:  any 

man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”  (II  Thess.  3 :10)  ; 
''For  each  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden”  (Gal.  6:5). 
Again,  observe  how  Paul  completes  and  balances  the 
teachings  of  the  gospels  regarding  the  relations  of  mas- 
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ters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Yes,  we  need  the  whole  New  Testament — ^the 
whole  Bible,  indeed— to  give  us  a  complete  and  satisfying 
conception  of  doctrine,  ethics  and  practical  Christian  liv- 

In  the  interests  of  evangelical  truth,  it  is  time  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  liberalistic  effort  to  ‘'rob  Paul  to  pay  Christ,” 
as  some  one  has  tersely  put  it;  for  Paul,  having  received 
his  commission  from  the  exalted  Christ  and  being  indued 
with  His  Spirit,  was  in  every  way  just  as  competent  to 
represent  His  Lord  truly  and  fully  as  were  Mark  and 
Luke  and  even  Matthew  and  John.  If  we  are  to  know 
the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  must  study  the  whole 
New  Testament ;  yes,  and  the  Old  Testament  as  well ;  for 
Christ  was  the  inspiring  personality  even  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  dispensation;  such  is  the  declaration  of  an  inspired 
apostle  (I  Pet.  1:10,  11)  :  “Concerning  which  salvation 
the  prophets  sought  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophe¬ 
sied  of  the  grace  which  should  come  unto  you ;  searching 
what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  point  unto,  when  it  testified  be¬ 
forehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  which 
should  follow  them.”  Thus  the  whole  Bible  is  an  organ¬ 
ism,  a  divine  unity ;  all  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  and  Redeemer;  and  in  order  to  formulate  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfying  theology,  a  complete  and  satisfying 
system  of  ethics,  a  complete  and  satisfying  scheme  of  re¬ 
deeming  grace  through  Christ,  we  must  accept  the  hal¬ 
lowed  teaching  A  the  whole  sacred  Volume. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


LUTHERAN  EDUCATION.^ 


BY  PROFESSOR  L.  H.  LARIMER,  D.D. 


Prof.  James  Denny  in  an  article  in  the  Constructive 
Quarterly  makes  the  following  assertion,  'The  one  great 
task  which  in  the  Protestant  world  is  conspicuously  neg¬ 
lected,  and  that,  too,  with  the  most  deplorable  results,  is 
the  task  of  Christian  education.  In  modern  communi¬ 
ties,  education  is  the  business  of  the  State,  but  State  edu¬ 
cation  IS  inevitably  determined  by  State  ends.  It  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  nor  ever  will  be,  Christian  education,  and 
the  passive  surrender  of  education  by  the  Church  is 
simply  suicidal.  Faith  has  to  be  naturalized,  not  indeed 
m  the  world  which  is  impossible,  but  in  the  Christian 
home  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  to  educate  its 
children  into  the  freedom  and  fullness  of  the  faith  is  the 
inalienable  duty  of  the  Church  itself.” 

•j.  j  Prof.  Denny  is  in  any  measure  correct, 

it  should  call  for  earnest  inquiry  from  every  Protestant 
body,  as  to  the  causes  of  such  regrettable  conditions,  and 
how  they  may  be  corrected.  Our  purpose  is  to  inquire 
mto  the  problem  of  education  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Other  church  bodies  will  have  to  solve  their  problems  in 
their  own  way.  While  there  may  be  a  common  condition 
among  the  different  Protestant  bodies,  we  believe  that  in 
some  important  particulars  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this 
country  has  left  less  undone  than  some  of  the  other  de¬ 
nominations.  There  are  few  Lutheran  pastorates  in 
which  there  is  not  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  our  Church,  as  to  the  Baptism  of  the 
children,  their  instruction  by  means  of  the  Catechism, 
and  their  subsequent  confirmation.  This  training  has 
been  a  great  preservative  in  our  Church,  and  where  it  is 
pursued  faithfully  and  wisely  by  pastors,  and  co-operat- 
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ed  in  heartily  by  parents,  it  can  bring  only  rich  results. 
This  is  an  essential  part  of  our  Lutheran  education.  Theo¬ 
retically  at  least  it  is  the  minimum  required  of  the 
young  growing  up  in  our  Church.  There  are  difficulties 
in  this  field  of  work,  as  in  any  other  field.  But  at  no 
time  has  there  been  a  greater  realization  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  feasibility  of  this  kind  of  training.  Those  who 
will  read  the  literature  of  our  Church  on  catechization 
will  be  impressed  with  the  intelligence  and  the  spiritual 
fervor  which  is  brought  forward  to  aid  in  solving  the 
difficulties  in  the  way.  We  need  not  pause  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  catechetical  system  of  our  Church  as  being 
rightly  based,  religiously,  psychologically,  and  pedagogi- 
cally.  No  system  will  work  of  itself,  and  the  success  of 
catechization  will  depend  largely  on  the  catechist.  The 
pastor  should  be  a  trained  teacher,  informed  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  child-study,  as  well  as  in 
the  subject  matter  which  he  is  to  teach.  A  thorough 
realization  of  the  Church  on  this  matter  is  always  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  no  greater  need  in  the  Church  now  than 
a  sufficient  number  of  trained  pastors  and  teachers  to 
see  that  not  one  child  escapes  the  attention  and  the  foster¬ 
ing  care  of  the  Church. 

Our  first  word  on  Lutheran  education  is  catechization 
— the  instruction  of  the  child  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  Church  by  trained  teachers  from  early  child¬ 
hood  till  the  end  of  the  school  period.  Toward  this  ideal 
the  Church  should  diligently  aim. 

Here  is  the  foundation  of  a  good  Lutheran  education. 
Without  it  we  can  not  expect  the  highest  type  of  Luth¬ 
eran  manhood  and  womanhood.  Too  great  care  and  zeal 
can  not  be  exercised  in  this  foundation  work.  Any  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  of  Lutheran  education  must  make  the 
most  diligent  inquiry  into  the  efficacy  of  our  catechetical 
practices  and  principles.  Any  mistake  or  neglect  that 
we  permit  in  the  catechetical  stage  will  weaken  the 
Church  in  later  years.  In  our  insistence  upon  this 
foundation  work  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  spiritual 
factors  to  be  employed  and  to  be  depended  upon.  This 
primary  period  of  education  according  to  our  Church  be- 
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gins  with  Baptism  in  and  through  which  by  virtue  of  the 
word  of  God  the  spirtual  birth  is  given.  This  new  life 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  preserved 
and  developed  by  the  same  divine  agencies. 


LUTHERAN  ATMOSPHERE  IN  OUR  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OF 

LEARNING. 

Education  is  not  primarily  a  process  of  study  and  reci¬ 
tation— but  it  is  the  breathing  of  a  pure  and  constantly 
clarifying  atmosphere  of  knowledge  and  truth.  The  eye 
may  be  clear  and  good,  capable  of  looking  out  over  the 
plain  and  unto  the  mountains,  and  capable  of  looking  up 

to  the  stars,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is  hazy  the  eye  can  not 
see  far. 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  proper 
Lutheran  atmosphere  in  our  higher  schools  of  learning  ? 

1.  The  Teaching  Force. 

The  teaching  force  in  a  Lutheran  institution  should  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  have  an  intelligent  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  passion  for  the  Lutheran  Church.  Apart 
from  their  preparation  for  the  special  department  of 
study  w'hich  they  are  to  occupy,  which  preparation  should 
be  of  the  highest  order,  there  should  be  required  also  a 
fine  clear  sense,  a  good  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  Lutheran  Church— her  history,  her  faith,  her  re¬ 
sponsibility,  her  resources,  her  outlook.  The  teacher  in 
a  Lutheran  institution  should  be  able  to  take  his  place 
in  scholastic  attainment,  by  the  side  of  the  teacher  of 
any  other  institution.  State  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
Church  should  furnish  and  support  a  trained  teaching 
force  of  the  highest  scholarly  proficiency.  In  an  age 
which  subjects  every  teacher  to  scientific  tests,  the  Luth¬ 
eran  teacher  should  fall  behind  in  no  particular.  But 
this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  teacher  in  a 
Lutheran  school.  The  properly  equipped  teacher  must 
have  knowledge,  insight,  enthusiasm  for  the  Lutheran 
Church.  There  need  be  no  conflict  between  Lutheran¬ 
ism  and  true  scientific  methods  of  study.  The  Lutheran 
Church  has  no  creed  formulas  which  will  require  any 
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one  to  close  his  eyes  to  proven  truth.  The  Lutheran 
teacher  is  untrammeled  by  his  Church.  She  wants  him 
to  have  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  his  field  of  study  is  as 
wide  as  the  universe.  But  his  study  must  not  be  a  one¬ 
sided  science.  True  science  is  like  the  golden  city  with 
its  twelve  gates  of  twelve  pearls — its  length,  and  breadth, 
and  height  are  equal.  Scientific  pursuit  has  for  its 
realm  secondary  causes  and  to  the  extent  that  she  dis¬ 
covers  and  correlates  these  secondary  causes  she  is 
obeying  '‘one  of  the  most  admirable  impulses  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind — the  impulse  to  explain  and  to  understand — 
and  to  explain  if  possible  through  simple,  familiar,  and 
ordinary  causes.''  This  need  not  be  discouraged.  Here 
and  there  some  teacher  or  some  system  may  swing  to  an 
extreme,  but  it  can  be  only  temporary,  for  the  final  bal¬ 
ancing  of  factors  will  require  the  largest  room  for  both 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural.  All  these  processes 
will  only  expand  our  conception  of  God.  The  Lutheran 
Church  lays  upon  her  teachers  no  stricture  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  true  scientific  pursuit. 

Scholastic  attainment  in  our  teaching  force  is  indis¬ 
pensable — but  it  is  not  all.  The  teacher  is  to  have  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  his  Church.  That  passion  is  not  to  be  misdi¬ 
rected,  uninformed,  or  prejudiced,  but  it  is  to  be  so  clear, 
so  informed,  so  strong,  that  it  will  compel  a  conviction 
from  those  who  come  under  its  influence. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  force  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  If  we  are  to  have  Lutheran  scholars  and  a 
Lutheran  education,  our  teachers  must  have  a  two-fold 
qualification — ^they  must  be  educators,  and  they  must  be 
Lutherans.  They  should  be  educators  possessing  the 
fine  art  of  making  their  pupils  so  thirsty  that  they  will 
want  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  They 
should  be  Lutherans  of  such  culture,  such  sense,  such  en¬ 
thusiasm,  that  their  pupils  will  catch  the  inspiration  of 
a  splendid  devotion  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 

2.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Life  of  a  Lutheran  School 

A  Lutheran  School  is  to  be  a  moral  and  religious  or¬ 
ganism.  It  is  not  a  machine  for  manufacturing  men  and 
women.  It  is  to  be  a  fertile  and  well-tilled  garden. 
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where  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  Christian 
3^oung  men  and  young  women  can  grow.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  this  condition  lies  with  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  governing  boards  and  the  teaching  force  of 
the  institution.  There  is  no  graver  problem  than  the 
maintaining  of  a  proper  moral  and  religious  life  in  our 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  institution  is  to  stand  in  loco  'parentis.  Every 
child  who  enters  the  institution  is  a  trust  from  pious  and 
praying  parents.  He  has  been  baptized  with  a  mother's 
tears  of  joy  and  sorrow,  he  is  the  object  of  a  father's 
hopes  and  ambitions.  The  college  is  looked  to  and 
rightly  so,  to  safeguard  all  his  true  interests.  He  is  sent 
there  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  diploma,  but  to  find  his 
place  in  life.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone  towards  his 
proper  guarding,  guiding,  inspiring  and  convicting.  All 
this  involves  a  responsibility  that  is  overwhelming.  The 
interests  of  parents  and  friends,  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  the  interests  of  society  are  involved.  No  man 
ought  to  accept  a  place  as  teacher  or  administrator  who 
does  not  feel  in  the  depths  of  his  being,  that  this  is  to  be 
his  primary  concern,  and  that  his  love  will  be  sufficient 
to  constrain  him  to  faithful  and  untiring  service. 

This  problem  of  the  religious  life  in  the  college  belongs 
not  simply  to  the  college— but  it  belongs  to  the  Church  at 
large.  If  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  our  Lu¬ 
theran  institutions  of  learning  are  kept  and  trained  anew 
in  love  and  devotion  to  their  Church  during  their  college 
years,  and  are  then  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  to  labor  for  her,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Church  will  be  safe  and  progressive  during  their  genera¬ 
tion.  Our  Lutheran  boys  and  girls  should  receive,  in 
their  years  of  collegiate  training,  a  new  birth  into 
their  Church,  a  better  understanding  of  her  history, 
a  clearer  insight  into  her  problems,  a  broader  outlook 
upon  her  opportunities.  In  this  day  of  complex  and 
constantly  complicating  forces,  the  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  church  and  college  suffers  the  heaviest  strain. 
There  is  deep  and  well-founded  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  church  college.  Many  colleges  of  other  denomina- 
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tions  have  been  swept  away  from  their  moorings.  We 
may  be  thankful  indeed  that  our  own  institutions  are 
still  standing  on  the  church  rock  on  which  they  were 
founded.  But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  dangers 
of  the  hour.  These  dangers  are  from  without,  and  from 
within.  The  external  dangers  are  due  to  the  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  which  is  being  brought  to  bear  by  collossal  funds 
which  are  to  be  distributed  among  institutions  on  certain 
conditions.  So  far  as  those  conditions  call  for  higher 
standards  of  scholarship,  no  one  should  object.  But  any 
attempt,  direct  or  indirect,  to  undermine  the  religious 
basis  on  which  a  Church  School  was  founded,  and  to  di¬ 
lute  or  to  turn  aside  the  type  of  Christian  life  which  it 
was  intended  to  protect  and  to  foster,  should  be  spurned 
as  a  high  crime  against  the  Church.  If  a  college  or  a 
Church  desires  to  change  its  type  of  life  and  instruction, 
let  it  do  so,  but  let  it  not  be  done  for  money. 

Another  outside  pressure  upon  Church  Schools 
comes  from  the  aggregate  college  world.  This  is  a 
standardizing  of  courses  of  study  in  arts,  languages,  sci¬ 
ences,  and  philosophy,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no 
possible  room  for  study  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Bible  is  having  a  hard  fight  for  a  place  not  only  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  but  also  in  many  schools  of  the 
Church.  The  specialists  in  our  college  faculties  can  of¬ 
fer  bewildering  and  impractical  courses,  but  the  time  for 
the  Bible  and  its  allied  studies  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  give  more  time  to  the 
proper  study  of  the  Bible,  the  reply  is  that  we  must  keep 
up  to  the  standards  of  other  colleges.  There  is  danger 
of  our  college  graduates  becoming  top-heavj^  with  science 
and  philosophy,  but  lacking  a  sufficient  foundation  of  the 
facts  and  experience  of  the  Christian  religion.  Lutheran 
education  should  cover  both  spheres  of  learning,  the  secu¬ 
lar  and  the  religious.  It  is  an  adjustment  which  can  be 
made.  Our  boys  and  girls  who  go  from  Lutheran  homes 
to  Lutheran  Colleges  should  have  rigid  courses  of  study 
in  all  that  properly  belongs  to  academic  training,  but 
they  should  have  also  equally  rigid  courses  in  the  science 
of  religion  under  the  most  competent  instructors  that 
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the  Church  can  afford.  It  is  no  credit  to  the  Church  of 
the  20th  century  that  in  many  of  her  schools  the  study  of 
the  Bible  is  considered  a  farce.  At  a  time  when  the 
home  is  failing  as  never  before  to  impart  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  children,  it  is  inexcusable  to  pass  it  by 
in  the  Christian  college  with  a  weak  and  shamefaced 
effort. 

Beginning  in  the  Preparatory  Departments  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  each  of  the  four  collegiate  years  our  Lu¬ 
theran  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  the  ablest  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible  itself.  It  is  not  books  about  the  Bible,  but 
the  Bible  itself  which  ought  to  be  studied.  A  boy  or  girl 
who  graduates  from  a  Lutheran  school  without  a  clear, 
connected,  and  accurate  view  of  the  Scriptures,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  truths  of  Scripture  in 
their  proper  arrangement  and  development,  and  without 
proper  direction  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
safeguards  against  its  misuse,  has  not  been  treated  fairly 
by  his  Church  nor  by  his  college.  This  study  of  the 
Bible  should  be  during  no  year  an  elective  study.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  placed  too  high  a  value  on  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God  to  leave  the  study  of  it  to  the  option 
of  her  children.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  a  forced 
study.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mechanical  study — a  study  just 
for  study^s  sake — but  it  is  to  be  made  the  most  absorb¬ 
ing,  inspiring,  thought  compelling  subject  of  the  whole 
course.  This  can  be  done,  but  it  can  only  be  done  by  an 
instructor  who  has  a  combination  of  highest  religious 
and  teaching  qualities.  Allied  studies  are  to  be  required, 
and  to  be  pursued  during  part  of  the  collegiate  course, 
such  as  Christian  Evidences,  Ethics,  and  Church  History, 
and  particularly  the  history  of  our  own  Church.  All 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Lutheran  education. 
These  young  men  and  young  women  are  needed  in  the 
Church.  They  will  belong  to  different  occupations  and 
professions,  and  the  Church  looks  to  them  for  leadership. 
How  can  she  expect  them  to  be  trained  leaders  if  she  has 
not  furnished  them  the  training?  Our  future  leaders, 
clerical  and  lay,  must  be  “wise  master  builders.”  They 
must  know  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  and  they  must  have 
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a  large  comprehension  of  its  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  height.  They  must  know  the  age  in  which 
they  are  living,  with  all  the  varied  forces  and  theories, 
and  they  must  be  able  to  present  the  pure  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Gospel. 

The  Church  should  at  once  take  up  this  problem  of 
training.  Perhaps  this  will  lead  necessarily  to  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  scope  of  the  theological  seminary  or  the  col¬ 
lege  so  as  to  offer  courses  for  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
officers  as  well  as  for  other  positions  in  the  Church.  Such 
a  plan  properly  inaugurated  and  properly  directed  would 
tie  the  college  or  the  seminary  close  to  every  pastorate. 
What  greater  blessing  could  come  than  that?  From 
what  do  we  suffer  more  heavily  than  the  separation 
which  exists  between  a  Church  and  her  schools.  Join 
our  Lutheran  colleges  and  seminaries  close  to  every  pas¬ 
torate  in  a  common  and  sympathetic  purpose  and  you 
have  at  once  solved  the  problem  of  the  proper  support  of 
our  schools. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  moral  and  religious  life 
which  belongs  by  right  to  a  Lutheran  School,  and  what 
such  a  life  will  naturally  produce  in  the  way  of  teachers 
for  the  Church.  There  needs  to  be  a  thoroughgoing 
awakening  of  the  whole  Church  on  this  issue.  Bishop 
McDowell  has  recently  spoken  a  forceful  word  on  this 
whole  matter.  ‘The  ideal  of  making  youth  Christian 
while  in  college,  if  it  is  not  Christian,  when  it  comes  to 
college  is  the  point  of  all  I  am  wanting  to  say.  I  can  not 
escape  the  influence  that  surrounded  me  in  the  days  when, 
I  went  to  college.  I  can  not  while  I  live  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful,  not  that  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  one  specially 
designated  to  do  it,  not  that  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  secretary  who  had  in  his  hand  the  whole  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  institution,  but  that  in 
those  old  days  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  faculty,  which 
faculty  felt  itself  under  a  divine  compulsion  to  do  what  it 
could  to  induce  young  fellows  like  me  to  give  themselves 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  evangelistic  agency  for  the  college 
student  should  not  be  turned  over  to  anybody  with  a  raw 
method,  a  raw  theology,  and  raw  everything  else. 
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“The  aim  of  the  Christian  college  should  be  to  develop 
the  best  scholarship  in  the  world  and  the  best  teaching  in 
the  world.  We  must  do  that  as  well  as  it  is  done  any¬ 
where  else.  There  is  no  substitute  anywhere  for  the 
Christian  spirit  of  that  body  of  men  and  women  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  teaching  body  of  an  institution.  You  would 
not  turn  the  intellectual  life  of  the  institution  over  to  any¬ 
body  else,  and  I  can  not  see  that  we  are  justified  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  religious  life  over  to  anybody  else.’’  And  then 
Bishop  McDowell  concludes  with  the  following  signifi¬ 
cant  words,  “Brethren,  we  have  come  in  the  matter  of  our 
life  to  such  a  crisis  as  the  Christian  college  never  faced 
before.  If  Christianity  breaks  down  as  a  world  force, 
it  will  break  down  because  the  Christian  colleges  are  in¬ 
adequate  in  the  day  of  trial.  Never  did  Jesus  Christ 
need  the  right  kind  of  Christian  college  in  His  world  as 
He  needs  that  Christian  college  to-day.” 

These  are  the  words  of  a  careful  observer  of  the  times, 
and  his  words  are  not  an  exaggeration.  Applied  to  our 

st  tuti^ms,  tlie^^  raise  questions  which 
our  Church  and  her  institutions  will  have  to  answer.  Do 
the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  teaching  force  of 
our  institutions  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  in  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  upon 
them?  Are  they  men  and  women  who  pray  and  labor 
for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their 
students,  and  are  they  men  and  women  who  bear  upon 
their  hearts  the  burden  of  the  Church’s  need  for  trained 
and  devoted  leaders.  Every  teacher  in  a  Lutheran 
school  should  keep  constantly  before  him  that  his  great 
responsibility  is  to  train  men  for  the  Church. 

Whatever  occupation  our  young  people  may  choose, 
they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  to  be  whole-heart¬ 
ed  Lutherans.  Not  that  only.  In  a  time  when  there  is  such 
pressing  need  for  pastors,  every  teacher  in  our  academies 
and  colleges  should  use  his  position  and  influence  to  help 
proper  young  men  to  choose  the  ministry.  Any  Luth¬ 
eran  teacher  who  takes  this  need  lightly  and  indiffer¬ 
ently,  is  not  worthy  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  school  which  was 
established  first  of  all  to  give  to  the  Church  an  educated 
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ministry.  There  are  too  many  boys  and  young  men  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming  ministers  of  the  Word,  who  are  slip¬ 
ping  through  our  fingers.  The  fault  for  this  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  large  area.  Society,  the  home,  the  local 
Church,  have  not  simply  failed  in  this  matter,  but  in  some 
instances  they  have  put  forth  no  effort,  and  in  others,  sad 
to  relate,  they  have  been  antagonistic. 

Our  colleges  with  all  their  teachers  have  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  also.  Anything  that  is  left  undone  or 
anything  that  is  tolerated  in  the  Church  school  which 
may  be  antagonistic  to  the  securing  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  is  a  double  sin.  The  social  life  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  must  be  guarded  carefully,  so  that  practices,  cus¬ 
toms,  amusements  which  are  detrimental  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  students,  shall  not  be  permitted.  Dancing 
has  no  rightful  place  in  a  Lutheran  college  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  help  men  into  the  ministry.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  an  extremist  to  see  that  dancing,  and  the  al¬ 
lurements  that  accompany  it,  will  help  no  young  man  into 
the  ministry,  but  that  it  can  easily  turn  young  men 
aside  from  the  ministry.  As  to  the  general  effect 
of  dancing  upon  the  religious  life  of  young  people 
gathered  in  our  Church  schools,  it  is  not  in  our  prov¬ 
ince  to  speak.  But  in  so  far  as  it  creates  an  un¬ 
wholesome  atmosphere,  in  which  young  men  and  young 
women  are  to  live  during  a  moulding  period  of  life,  young 
men  and  young  women  w^hom  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
to  become  leaders  in  the  Church,  dancing  is  posi¬ 
tively  harmful,  and  wherever  or  whenever  it  is  allowed 
in  a  Church  school  the  Church  should  cry  out  against 
it.  There  are  other  problems  in  the  social  life  of  stu¬ 
dents  which  need  the  most  careful  supervision  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  question  is  raised  whether  frater¬ 
nity  life  among  students  is  antagonistic  to  their  spiritual 
life,  and  especially  does  it  turn  men  aside  from  the  min¬ 
istry?  This  question  needs  to  be  faced  honestly  and 
fairly.  There  are  extremists  on  both  sides.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  shown  that  fraternities  in  Lutheran  col¬ 
leges,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  have  an  influence 
against  the  call  to  the  ministry,  then  the  voice  of  the 
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Church  at  large  should  cry  aloud.  In  the  adjustment  of 
these  difficulties  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  temper 
and  principles  of  our  Church.  The  Lutheran  Church  is 
not  puritanic.  She  is  not  legalistic.  She  does  not  exer¬ 
cise  discipline  according  to  the  letter,  but  she  does  exer¬ 
cise  discipline  according  to  the  Spirit. 

In  referring  to  the  teaching  force,  and  to  the  moral  and 
religious  life  of  our  schools  we  have  called  attention  to  the 
two  main  factors  which  have  to  do  with  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  Lutheran  youth.  In  contemplating  this 
we  have  much  for  which  we  can  be  thankful.  God  has 
given  us  great,  good,  and  strong  men  in  the  past,  who 
have  been  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  cause 
of  education.  We  have  a  long  and  noble  list  of  Lutheran 
educators.  They  have  labored,  and  the  Church  of  to-day 
has  entered  into  the  reward  of  their  labor.  God  in  His 
goodness  and  in  His  care  for  the  Church,  has  raised  up 
for  us  other  men  to  continue  this  educational  work.  We 
believe  that  the  teachers  of  our  Lutheran  schools  are  the 
equal  in  scholarship  and  ability  to  teach,  with  any  other 
body  of  teachers.  State  or  ecclesiastical,  in  this  country. 
We  would  have  it  so  and  we  would  still  press  on  to  higher 
aims.  Not  only  do  we  have  a  good  teaching  force  in  our 
schools,  but  we  have  a  great  body  of  Lutheran  students 
who  aie  earnest,  capable,  aspiring.  Godfearing  and 
church -loving  young  men  and  young  women.  If  we 
could  summon  before  our  mind^s  eyes  the  faces  of  these 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  whole 
Lutheran  Church,  and  see  their  keenness  of  intelligence, 
their  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spirtual  equilibrium,' 
and  could  hear  the  beating  of  their  strong  hearts,  eager  to 
do  a  worthy  work  in  the  world  for  the  Church  which 
gave  them  birth,  we  would  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
Yes,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  But  we  must 
press  on.  We  wish  our  schools  to  be  equipped  to  the 
highest  efficiency.  Every  teacher  must  know  his  work, 
and  must  know  himself  to  be  a  servant  of  his  Church. 
We  not  only  want  to  have  the  best  colleges  and  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries,  but  we  want  a  constant  propaganda  for 
Lutheran  boys  and  girls—a  propaganda  that  should  be- 
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gin  with  the  child  in  the  cradle  and  follow  him  to  the  day 
of  his  graduation.  We  want  a  race  of  Lutheran  pa¬ 
rents  who  will  give  money  wisely  for  the  education  of 
their  children  and  who  will  want  their  children  to  have 
a  Lutheran  education.  Fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  be 
made  to  feel  the  irresistible  claims  of  the  Church  upon 
their  children.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
finest  kind  of  Lutheran  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  higher  education  of  the  Church.  This  means  an 
incalculable  loss.  It  is  a  loss,  however,  which  can  be 
prevented.  The  Church  has  been  too  timid  in  claiming 
her  right.  Our  administration  of  educational  matters 
should  be  so  centralized  and  systematized  that  her  strong 
arm  could  reach  out  to  every  home,  so  that  no  capable 
boy  or  girl  should  be  neglected.  This  arm  should  reach 
to  every  little  Church  among  the  hills  or  on  the  plains  and 
the  Church  should  say  of  this  barefoot  boy,  ‘‘This  child 
belongs  to  me.  I  must  have  him.''  An  equal  claim 
should  be  made  upon  capable  young  women  growing  up 
in  the  Church.  It  is  time  for  the  Church  to  claim  her 
superior  rights.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  a  hundred 
and  a  thousand  homes  to-day,  if  the  Church  would  assert 
her  claim. 

A  significant  editorial  appeared  recently  in  one  of  our 
Lutheran  papers.  It  bore  the  striking  title,  “Can  the 
Lutheran  Church  Hold  On  and  Hold  Out?"  It  called  at¬ 
tention  to  some  well-grounded  apprehensions — “That  the 
pressure  of  a  fitful,  unstable  and  sentimental  Protestant¬ 
ism — whose  great  catchwords  are  liberality  and  fellow¬ 
ship  rather  than  fidelity  and  consistency — will  sooner  or 
later  rob  the  Lutheran  Church  of  all  that  makes  it  dis¬ 
tinctive.  There  has  been  a  remarkably  subtle  and  all- 
pervading  process  of  disintegration  in  matters  of  faith 
going  on  during  the  past  generation,  and  ten  years  hence 
it  will  be  more  powerfully  felt  than  now.  It  is  what-do- 
I-care-for-your-creed?  spirit  with  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  to  reckon.  Fellowship  and  union  at  all  haz¬ 
ards  is  the  watch-word  of  Christians  to-day,  and  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  faith  and  union  on  the  basis  of  faith  only  are 
as  far  from  the  thought  of  men  as  heaven  is  from  earth. 
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There  is  a  clamor  for  conventions  and  movements  of  a 
general  character  where  convictions  must  be  stifled,  and 
the  distinctive  building  up  and  expanding  of  the  Church’s 
inner  life  and  power  are  made  to  suffer.  It  is  this  indefi¬ 
niteness,  this  tendency  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  common 
level  whether  they  fit  together  or  not,  which  constitutes 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  Lutheran  Church  to-day.” 
These  words  of  the  editorial  are  not  overstatements.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  a  system  of  doctrine,  a  culture,  a 
conception  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  not  likely  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  superficial.  The  pressure  of  an  unstable  and 
sentimental  Protestantism  is  very  great.  Can  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  hold  on  to  her  life,  and  hold  out  against 
other  types  of  life  ?  The  answer  will  depend  on  whether 
we  are  educating  our  children  aright.  Pastors  and 
teachers  in  season  and  out  of  season  should  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  well  in  catechetical  instruction.  The  ablest 
should  be  chosen  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Church 
for  which  ample  provision  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Church  should  be  made.  This  higher  education  must 
also  be  Lutheran — Lutheran  teachers,  Lutheran  ideals, 
Lutheran  culture,  Lutheran  atmosphere.  Put  the  bright¬ 
est  and  the  best  of  our  sons  and  daughters  into  such  an 
atmosphere,  and  they  will  grow  into  stable,  intelligent, 
enthusiastic  men  and  women,  to  whom  the  Church  of 
the  coming  generations  can  safely  look  for  leadership. 
We  are  pleading  to-night  for  our  own  children  and  our 
own  Church.  We  want  young  people  of  other  Churches, 
and  young  people  of  no  Church,  to  come  to  our  Lutheran 
colleges,  but  we  must  not  try  to  bait  them  with  a  colorless 
Lutheranism.  Lutheranism  in  the  highest  form  is  not 
offensive.  Like  its  Lord  it  is  a  drawing  force,  rather 
than  a  driving  force.  Lutheranism  need  not  always 
carry  its  label  but  it  should  never  lose  its  character.  If 
Lutheran  schools  begin  to  be  like  Presbyterian  schools, 
Methodist  schools,  Congregational  schools,  then  our  chil¬ 
dren  might  as  well  go  to  those  schools  or  to  State  schools. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  perpetuate  our  Church,  and  that 
is  to  give  our  children  higher  Lutheran  education. 

But  we  are  pleading  for  more  than  this.  Our  cause  is 
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the  kingdom  of  God  in  and  through  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  common 
aggregate  of  Christianity  for  which  our  Lord  the  Head 
of  the  Church  will  hold  us  responsible.  If  the  Lutheran 
Church  fails  to  make  her  contribution,  we  may  well  ask 
who  will  make  the  contribution  for  her.  It  can  not  come 
from  the  Reformed  branch  of  Protestantism.  Reformed 
theology  leads  too  easily  to  a  legalistic  religion,  and  a 
legalistic  religion  can  easily  become  mere  moralism.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  this  tendency  of  a  theology  or  lack  of  a  the¬ 
ology  which  has  necessitated  a  recent  appeal  on  the  part 
of  a  voluntary  committee  of  one  of  the  great  and  honored 
denominations  of  this  country,  an  appeal  signed  by  201 
ministers  and  laymen  from  23  States,  urging  the  pastors 
and  teachers  and  officials  of  that  great  Church  to  unite 
in  action  in  defense  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  in  view  of  the  deep  unrest  in  the  religious 
thought  of  the  day,  to  place  pronounced  and  persistent 
emphasis  on  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God,  on  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  on  His  vicarious  atonement  on  the  cross,  and  on  the 
resurrection.  The  appeal  and  the  letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  it  are  very  significant,  it  is  a  humiliation  to  the 
whole  Church  that  such  a  letter  had  to  be  written.  God 
be  praised  for  the  men  who  wrote  it,  and  may  He  answer 
their  prayers. 

But  with  all  charity  and  humility  be  it  said  that  any 
theological  system  which  recognizes  any  other  center 
than  Jesus  Christ,  the  justification-by-faith-alone  center, 
and  salvation  from  sin,  from  death  and  from  the  devil 
simply  and  solely  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord,  that 
system  as  it  finds  expression  in  preaching  and  in  life, 
will  at  times  lose  its  balance  and  an  adjustment  will  have 
to  be  made. 

Lutheranism  we  believe  has  found  the  true  center 
around  which  she  makes  everything  to  revolve.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  this  circle  reaches  all  the  way  from  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Revelation,  and  its  circum¬ 
ference  is  as  comprehensive  as  God's  redemptive  plan. 
When  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  future  comes  into 
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that  unity  of  spirit  for  which  our  Lord  prayed,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  theology  will  be  very  near  to  that  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church. 

When  we  are  asking  for  Lutheran  education  we  are 
asking  for  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  education 
which  can  be  obtained — an  education  which  will  prepare 
our  children  for  every  sphere  of  useful  employment  in 
the  Church’s  name,  and  an  education  which  will  also  fit 
them  for  their  citizenship  which  is  in  heaven  from 
whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Savior  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Hamma  Divinity  School, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

REVELATION  AND  DOGMATICS. 

BY  J.  S.  SIMON,  D.D. 

Theology  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  sciences.  In  purpose  it 
is  also  the  most  practical.  The  great  dignity  of  its  ob¬ 
ject,  the  supreme  value  of  the  truths  which  it  arranges 
and  confesses,  the  certainty  of  the  facts  with  which  it 
deals,  and  the  intensely  practical  character  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  it  arrives  set  it  apart  and  mark  it  as 
the  divinest  of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge.  Its 
object  is  the  self-revelation  of  God;  the  truth  which  it 
receives  for  study  and  scientific  arrangement  is  that 
truth  for  whose  sake  the  whole  course  of  sacred  history 
was  supernaturally  guided  to  a  culmination  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Personal  Truth;  its  certainty  is  tremorless, 
resting  upon  a  ^^Thus  saith  the  Lord^^ ;  its  conclusions  are 
concerning  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Church,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things.  What 
science  can  be  more  practical  than  that  which  deals  with 
these  great  questions  without  whose  solution,  in  a  right 
way,  man  cannot  be  blessed,  questions  which  he  cannot 
solve  with  satisfaction  and  certainty  unless  he  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  great  object  of  theological 
science.  Revelation?  To  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  hath  sent,  which  is  eternal  life,  surely  is  not  to 
be  classified  as  impractical.  John,  in  the  well  known 
words  of  his  gospel,  ^'But  these  are  written,  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  His 
Name,”  expresses  the  practical  character  of  revelation, 
and  the  same  moral  and  spiritual  end  is  in  the  view  of 
all  true  theological  science. 

Physical  science  endeavors  to  find  out  God  by  tracing 
His  footprints  in  the  physical  universe  and,  at  best,  it 
can  discover  only  '‘His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,”  it 
cannot  even  guess  at  a  redeeming  God,  and,  at  its  poor- 
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est.  It  deifies  nature  and  degrades  man;  philosophy,  for¬ 
ge  ting  that  God  has  said,  “For  my  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith 
Jehovah.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth 
so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts,”  attempts  the  impossible  task  of 
finding  out  God  by  wisdom,  hoping  to  stretch  its  little 
finite  thought  over  the  thought  of  the  Infinite  God  so  as 
to  completely  cover  it:  theology  undertakes  the  humbler 
task  of  thinking  the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him  and  of 
interpreting  a  supernaturally  guided  history  which  re¬ 
cords  not  alone  the  coming  of  God  to  man  but  His  com¬ 
ing  into  humanity,  “the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.” 


he  aim  of  Christian  Theology  is  intensely  practical. 
It  deals  with  indispensable  objects  of  thought.  Its  think- 
ing  IS  not  for  the  sake  of  thinking.  Its  chief  concern  is  not 
vnth  thoughts  but  with  truth.  It  moves  not  in  the  realm 
of  intellections  but  in  the  world  of  facts.  Its  final  pur¬ 
pose  IS  expressed  in  the  words  of  Paul,  “That  I  may  know 
Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellow- 
j  sufferings,  becoming  conformed  unto  His 

death,  if  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead.” 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  “deep  things  of  God” 
he  entirely  outside  the  realm  of  physical  science.  Con¬ 
cerning  them  it  can  be  only  a  usurping  judge.  It  cannot 
know  them,  for  neither  are  they  discovered  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  nor  expressed  in  physical  phenomena.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  which  physical  science  can  never  take  up  is  a  long 
standing  challenge,  “Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 

God.  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion  ?” 


And  the  case  is  not  essentially  different  when  it  comes 
to  the  relation  of  theology  and  philosophy.  In  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  universe  philosophy,  by  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  pure  thinking,  excludes  all  wisdom  sZe  Hs 
own.  It  thinks  the  thoughts  of  the  “natural  man.”  Its 
mind  is  the  mind  of  the  “natural  man.”  The  great  ex¬ 
pert  in  theology,  Paul,  declared  long  ago,  “The  natural 
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man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God;  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  and  he  cannot  know 
them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.”  These  very 
positive  words  declare  that  the  effort  of  philosophy  to 
explain  the  universe  is  necessarily  an  unending  failure, 
for  by  its  very  nature  it  is  absolutely  shut  out  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  universe. 

The  attempt  of  philosophy  is  a  most  daring  one.  The 
thinking  ego,  taking  its  place  in  infinite  empty  space,  by 
step  after  step  of  necessary  thought,  undertakes  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  universe  ideally  which  God  created  really.  Phi¬ 
losophy  endeavors  to  think  God’s  thoughts,  scorning  the 
use  of  a  pattern;  material  science  tries  to  think  God’s 
thoughts  after  Him,  but  without  His  aid ;  theology  thinks 
God’s  thoughts  after  Him  by  the  aid  of  His  chart  of 
Revelation  and  under  the  enlightening  power  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  A  self-sufficient  material  science  speaks  as  its 
last  word  concerning  God,  “I  do  not  know.”  It  is  scien¬ 
tifically  “agnostic,”  sometimes  unscientifically  “atheis¬ 
tic.”  Philosophy  speaks  as  its  last  word  concerning 
God,  who  can  tell  what?  for  its  voice  is  like  the  noise  of 
Babel,  but  the  prevailing  mode  seems  to  be  “monism.” 
Theology  speaks  as  its  last  concerning  God,  the  great 
word,  “The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  “modern  mind”  denies  to  theology  the  right  to  be 
classed  as  a  separate  science  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
impossible  the  “unity  of  knowledge,”  which  means  so 
much  to  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  theology  alone  can 
bring  about  a  real  unity  of  knowledge.  It  confesses 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  center  of  all  things,  the  home  of  all 
true  thought,  the  explanation  of  the  universe,  the  real 
union  of  God  and  man,  in  whom  will  be  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  Let  all  who  seek  rest  in  the  unity  of 
knowledge  ponder  deeply  the  great  words  of  a  very  great 
thinker.  They  are  profoundly  philosophic,  deeply  reli¬ 
gious,  and  wholly  dogmatic.  They  reveal  a  real  unity, 
not  merely  an  ideal  one.  They  come  with  the  force  of  a 
great  revelation  and  the  certainty  of  their  truth  abides 
.  through  all  the  assaults  of  “science  falsely  so-called,” 
and  of  the  opposition  of  philosophy,  “after  the  rudiments 
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of  the  world.”  I  refer  to  the  words  of  Paul  concerning 

r  of  the  invisi¬ 

ble  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation ;  for  in  Him  were  all 

things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things 
visible  and  thinp  invisible,  whether  thrones,  or  do¬ 
minions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  have  been 
created  through  Him  and  unto  Him ;  and  He  is  before  all 
toings,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist.  And  He  is  the 
Head  01  the  body,  the  Church,  who  is  the  beginning,  the 

first  born  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have 
tna  pre-eminenc~  ’* 


a. 


J  clauses  out  of  this  truly  won¬ 

derful  characterization  of  Jesus  Christ,  “the  image  of 

the  invisible  God,”  “All  things  have  been  created  through 
Him  and  unto  Him” ;  “He  is  before  all  things” ;  “In  Him 
a  things  consist”;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
ow  more  than  foolish,  how  almost  farcical,  is  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  universe,  “the  all  things,”  by  a  philosophy 
which  denies,  or  ignores,  or  even  neglects  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Him  were  all  things  made ;  and  without  Him  was  not 
anj^hing  made  that  was  made.”  Here  are  affirmed  two 
distinct  entities,  ‘‘He,’'  the  Creator,  and  the  “all  things  ” 
the  creation.  Without  Jesus  Christ  the  universe  has  no 
bepnmng,  “All  things  have  been  created  through  Him.” 
Without  Him  the  universe  would  disappear,  “In  Him 
all  things  consist.”  Without  the  Son  of  God  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  no  proper  end,  “All  things  have  been  created 
unto  Him.”  The  universe  is  a  sealed  book,  and  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  world  cannot  break  the  seals, 
“The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.”  Not  only  is  the 
universe  a  sealed  book  but  God  is  also  “the  unknown 
God”  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Surely  that  is  but  a 
trifling  explanation  of  the  universe  which  never  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  never  breaks 
forth  with  praise,  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Beyond  question,  that  is  but  a  trifling  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  which  cannot  know  that  Jesus  Christ 
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is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  and  which  fails  to 
confess  His  pre-eminence  over  all  things. 

Theology,  in  the  broader  scope  of  the  science,  or  Dog¬ 
matics  in  the  narrower,  is  the  science  of  faith.  It  comes 
to  its  task  believing  that  God  is.  It  does  not  create  an 
ideal  god  by  thinking,  but  by  faith  it  knows  Him  as  Crea¬ 
tor,  “By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  have  been 
framed  by  the  Word  of  God.”  It  does  not  depend  chiefly, 
nor  even  greatly,  upon  the  philosophical  proofs  of  God, 
for  it  already  knows  the  infallible  proof,  Jesus  Christ, 
“The  only  begotten  Son,  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.” 

And  yet  Dogmatic  science  is  the  science  of  certainty. 
Its  greatest  teachers  use  these  words  much,  “We  know.” 
They  do  not  say  about  their  declarations,  “It  is  probable,” 
or  “it  seems  to  be  so.”  It  holds  its  facts  and  truths  not 
as  mere  propositions  for  debate,  but  as  dwelling  in  Him 
who  is  the  fullness  of  truth,  who  is  personal  Truth.  One 
of  the  first  and,  greatest  dogmaticians  declares,  “I  know 
whom  I  have  believed.”  Another  sets  forth  great  posi¬ 
tive  facts,  not  with  labored  argument  and  yet  with  ut¬ 
most  positiveness,  “And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  know 
Him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
Life.” 

In  these  great  declarations  of  Paul  and  John,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Church,  we  hear 
not  even  a  hint  of  the  whine  of  doubt  so  characteristic  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  output  of  the  modern 
mind.  They  lived  in  a  world  of  certainties.  The  light 
which  shined  upon  their  thinking  was  above  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  sun  at  noonday.  And  yet  they  lived  in  an 
age  of  doubt.  They  were  sent  to  a  world  whose  gods 
were  dead.  Everywhere  was  heard  the  sad  cry  of  or¬ 
phanage,  “Great  Pan  is  dead.”  To  the  spiritually-dead 
world  of  their  day  they  offered  eternal  life.  To  a  de¬ 
spairing  humanity,  whose  priests  and  philosophers  were 
discredited,  they  brought  hope.  To  an  orphaned  world 
they  proclaimed  the  Heavenly  Father.  To  an  enslaved 
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world  thoy  proachod  liborty.  Thoy  conquorod  tho  world 
by  their  gospel,  not  by  using  the  methods  of  the  schools 
but  in  the  fuce  of  the  opposition  of  the  schools,  not  by  the 
aid  of  the  wise  men  but  by  declaring  foolish  the  wisdom 
of  men,  by  their  complete  and  perfect  certainty  of 
the  absolute  truth  of  their  gospel,  “This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith,”  by  their 
sublime  realism,  by  the  proclamation  of  great  and  glori- 
ous  facts  of  redemption. 

Do  we  not  see  in  these  facts  more  than  a  hint,  even  a 
great  word  of  wisdom,  for  an  age  of  doubt?  The  cure 
for  doubt  is  not  more  doubt,  it  is  not  even  a  paring  down 
of  truth.  ‘'Like  is  cured  by  like,'’  is  not  true  of  the 
world's  great  malady  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in 
medicine.  Doubt  yields  itself  only  to  faith.  The  times 
of  return  to  God  and  of  great  spiritual  power  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  times  of  certainty,  of  a  true  gospel  real¬ 
ism.  The  correction  for  denials  of  the  faith  and  wander¬ 
ings  from  God  has  always  been  just  a  return  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  faith.  Restoration  of  the  true  Church  is  by  re¬ 
formation  not  by  evolution  or  by  revolution.  The  cure 
for  corruption  in  doctrine  and  in  life  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  than  in  the  objective  facts  of  the  gospel,  as 
proclaimed  by  the  Apostles.  To  them  God  was  very  real 
and  very  near.  They  knew  that  their  eyes  had  looked 
upon  the  Incarnate  God,  and  that  their  hands  had  touched 
Him.  Sin  was  for  them  an  awful  reality  and  the  Atone¬ 
ment  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  a  glorious  fact.  Though 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  these  founders  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  showed  a  remarkable  self-sufticiency,  as 
over  against  all  human  wisdom.  But  it  was  not  the 
pride  of  wisdom  that  showed  itself  in  their  self-suffici¬ 
ency,  it  was  the  humility  of  faith,  “Our  sufficiency  is  of 
God."  Their  faith  had  in  its  possession  “the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God"  and  so  could  well  be  bold  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  “science,  falsely  so-called." 

The  primitive  Church  could  face  a  world  of  over¬ 
whelming  wickedness  with  courage  because  it  knew 
Christ  the  “power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  It 
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preached  no  schemes  for  moral  improvement  other  than 
the  gospel  itself.  It  had  no  ethical  message  separate 
from  the  word  of  the  Cross.  It  proclaimed  no  crusade 
against  giant  evils,  intrenched  in  human  custom.  It  felt 
no  imperative  to  conduct  revolutions  and  overthrow 
tyrannical  governments.  Its  program  seemed  very  nar¬ 
row,  *‘We  preach  Christ  crucified,”  but  in  reality  it  was 
very  broad,  ‘‘God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son.”  Its  preachers  were  called  “un¬ 
learned  and  ignorant  men,”  but  they  knew  the  point  of 
union  for  God  and  His  universe — the  Incarnation.  The 
modern  mind  would  certainly  not  classify  them  with  the 
wise  men  but  they  knew  of  a  way  of  reconciliation  for  a 
sinful  world  which  alone  has  been  able  to  give  abiding 
peace  to  the  human  conscience,  the  method  of  the  Cross. 
To  the  whole  world,  worshipping  at  the  altar  of  the  “un¬ 
known  God,”  these  men  could  say  with  utmost  confidence, 
“Him,  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  declare  we  unto 
you.”  They  boldly  challenged  all  idolatries,  met  the 
scorn  of  proud  wisdom,  gave  defiance  to  long  established 
custom  and  universal  passion,  and  overcame  them  by 
“the  Word  of  their  testimony  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.” 

What  m.ade  these  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  so  bold  ? 
One  of  them  tells  those  who  opposed  them,  and  us,  “We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard.”  Those  things  which  they  preached  were  “most 
surely  believed  among  them.”  They  were  not  dealers  in 
cunningly  devised  fables,  but  witnesses  unto  great  and 
heart-compelling  facts.  They  had  received  from  God  what 
they  declared  to  men.  Their  certainty  was  not  the  partial 
certainty  of  human  knowledge  but  the  perfect  certainty 
of  faith.  It  was  not  the  assurance  of  the  seeker  after  truth 
but  the  assurance  of  those  unto  whom  the  God  of  truth 
had  come  with  a  revelation  of  Himself.  They  had  not 
discovered  the  truth  for  themselves,  neither  had  they 
[  only  heard  of  it  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  they  had 
i  looked  upon  the  Personal  Truth. 

The  ground  of  certainty  is  an  objective  revelation.  It 
i  is  not  a  something  which  men  have  dreamed,  or  which 
(  they  have  intellectually  discovered,  or  which  has  come 
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at  the  end  of  a  process  of  necessary  thought,  but  it  is  an 
objective  world  of  truths,  revealed  by  means  of  historical 
facts,  culminating  in  the  greatest  of  all  facts,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Word  made  flesh.  Faith  knows  that  the 
light  which  shines  ‘fln  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ^^  is  the 
glory  of  God.  This  revelation  is  a  realm  of  truth  high 
above  the  world  in  which  pure  science  moves,  and  it  is  an 
unknown  land  to  philosophy,  “Things  which  eye  saw  not, 
and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  entered  not  into  the  heart 
of  man,  whatsoever  things  God  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him.  But  unto  us  God  revealed  them  through  the 
Spirit.”  Hence  what  science  knows,  and  what  philoso¬ 
phy  thinks,  cannot  modify,  or  make  of  none  effect,  or 
destroy  the  truth  of  revelation.  These  have  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  there  and,  at  most,  can  only  be  the  handmaidens  of 
faith.  Faith  has  a  realm  all  its  own.  Revelation  is  to 
faith,  “These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.” 

But  that  Revelation  is  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  or  that 
“no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man,  but  men 
spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,”  this  is 
just  what  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  in  its  pride  of  intel¬ 
lect,  will  not  admit.  And  so  Revelation  has  become  the 
storm  center  of  the  world's  opposition  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Worldly  wisdom  knows  that  it  can  make  no 
headway  in  its  assault  upon  the  certainty  of  faith  so  long 
as  the  heart  accepts  the  actuality  of  the  historical  revela¬ 
tion  and  considers  that  “Christ  made  manifest  in  the 
flesh”  is  not  a  mere  notion  but  a  great  fact.  The  assump¬ 
tion  evidently  is  that  Revelation  is  efficient  for  faith  and 
its  certainty.  The  only  way  to  destroy  faith  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  ground.  Holy  Scripture.  Holy  Scripture,  which 
is  the  Spirit  controlled  record  of  God's  self-manifestation 
in  human  history,  is  adapted  to  faith  as  physical  facts 
and  phenomena  are  adapted  to  knowledge.  And  so  the 
great  modem  assault  is  made  upon  Holy  Scripture.  The 
destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  the  sharpest  sword 
ever  forged  in  the  smithy  of  hell  against  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  God,  “No  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper;  and  every 
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tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt 
condemn/’  the  outlook  would  indeed  be  dark.  But  we 
believe  that  already  the  latter  part  of  the  promise  is  be¬ 
ing  fulfilled  and  that  the  Church  is  awaking  out  of  its 
nightmare  of  unfaith  and  that  speedily  it  will  condemn 
the  baseless  theories  and  the  unbelieving  assumptions  of 
those  who  mutilate  the  Word  of  God.  One  thing  seems 
clear,  the  Church  must  either  keep  its  Bible  intact  or  it 
must  give  up  its  Lord  and  Saviour,  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  Christ  of  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  very 
Word  of  God  and  the  Christ  of  those  who  produce  the 
‘‘New  Theology”  by  additions  to,  and  subtractions  from, 
the  Bible  are  not  the  same  Christ ;  “For  their  rock  is  not 
as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.” 
That  is  a  different  faith  in  kind,  not  only  in  degree,  whose 
God  is  imprisoned  in  His  own  laws  and  who  can  reveal 
himself  only  through  the  operation  of  those  laws,  which 
eliminates  miracle  from  the  Bible  to  please  its  concep¬ 
tion  of  God,  that  is  a  different  faith  in  kind  from  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  who  accepts  the  Bible  as  a  sacred 
history,  a  true  record  of  the  self -manifestation  of  God  in 
human  history  and  life.  Some  “scholarship”  declares 
that  God  cannot  operate  supernaturally  to  make  Himself 
known  to  man,  but  it  does  not  inform  us  where  man,  just 
as  much  shut  up  by  natural  law  as  God,  and  beside, 
limited  by  finiteness,  got  that  bit  of  supernatural  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  God  cannot  do.  Reasonableness  is 
with  the  contrary  assumption.  Given  the  Christian  con- 
ception  of  God  and  a  self-revelation  to  His  creatures  be¬ 
comes  a  most  reasonable  and  divine  act,  a  very  necessity 
of  love ;  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son.”  Revelation  can  be  successfully  denied, 
in  the  face  of  the  Bible,  only  on  the  assumption  of  one  or 
all  of  three  ideas  as  truth ;  God  is  not  free,  or  He  is  not 
love,  or  man  does  not  need  the  revelation  of  Himself,  and 
all  of  these  assumptions  are  denied  by  the  Bible.  God 
is  free,  he  can  reveal  himself.  God  is  love.  He  would  de¬ 
sire  to  reveal  Himself.  Man  needs  a  revelation  of  God 
and  because  God  is  love  He  would  give  such  a  revelation. 

Now,  the  Christian  conception  of  God  is  itself  drawn 
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out  of  the  Bible.  How  came  it  there?  It  is  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  modern  mind,  which  seems  to  think  it  can 
create  a  better  conception  of  God.  Devout  people  feel 
that  only  in  a  secondary  and  minor  sense  can  it  be  the 
product  of  the  mind  of  man  at  all.  The  human  mind 
could  not  have  produced  Jesus  Christ  ideally.  He  is  not 
the  product  of  pure  thinking.  Man  has  manufactured 
many  ideal  characters.  Profane  literature  shows  us  the 
best  he  can  do,  and  that  best  is  infinitely  poorer  than  the 
Christ  of  the  Bible.  The  mind  of  man  could  not  have  in¬ 
vented  the  God-Man.  But  we  have  His  picture  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  absolutely  perfect.  Even  those  who  hate 
its  moral  perfection  because  it  condemns  their  vileness 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fault  in  it.  Such  a  picture 
is  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  delineation  of  a  living  reality, 
drawn  from  a  real  and  living  Divine-human  model,  or  it 
is  an  ideal  creation.  The  latter  is  an  impossible  conclu¬ 
sion.  That  picture  is  drawn  from  life.  The  whole  fra¬ 
ternity  of  those  who  reject  the  Bible  may  well  be  asked, 
‘What  shall  we  then  do  with  Jesus,  which  is  called 
Christ?”  for  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
they  are  mutilating  beyond  recognition  the  one  perfect 
picture  in  the  possession  of  men — the  Bible  portrait  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Many  who  are  more  generous  with 
those  truths  which  belong  to  the  Bible  than  they  are  with 
their  own  opinions  have  said,  ‘Tf  criticism  leave  us 
Christ,  it  may  take  everything  else,”  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  does  not  leave  us  the  Christ  of  the  Bible. 

There  are  those  who  very  generously  concede  to  criti¬ 
cism  the  right  of  final  judgment  in  the  history  recorded 
in  Scripture,  reserving  for  faith  the  gospel  contained  in 
the  history.  They  give  away  more  than  they  keep.  The 
history  which  they  turn  over  to  its  enemies  is  a  sacred 
history.  It  is  the  record  of  the  supernatural  acts  of 
God  through  which  He  made  Himself  known.  It  is  a 
record  for  the  making  of  which  men  “were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  It  is  a  miraculous  history,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation.  Suppose,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  amiability,  we  give  naturalistic  criticism 
the  final  word  concerning  sacred  history.  It  will  elimi- 
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nate  every  thought  of  the  supernatural.  The  Virgin 
Birth,  the  sinless  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  miracles  He 
wrought.  His  vicarious  death  upon  the  Cross,  His  resur¬ 
rection,  His  ascension  to  glory,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  all  these  great  historical  facts,  which  have 
been  for  faith  a  ground  of  certainty,  vehicles  of  ‘The 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,”  criticism  would 
empty  of  their  supernatural  content.  It  might  leave 
enough  for  philosophy,  but  faith  would  perish  with  fam¬ 
ine,  even  while  feeding  upon  such  food. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  gospel  itself  is  sufficient  for 
faith,  that  it  rests  upon  Him  whom  the  history  sets  forth 
and  not  upon  the  history,  but  surely  the  history  itself  is 
necessary,  both  for  God  and  man,  for  the  creation  of 
faith,  “These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe.” 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  declaration, 
“The  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God,”  which  was  once 
so  true  as  the  formula  of  faith,  is  now  so  false  as  the 
formula  of  criticism.  When  faith  said,  “The  Bible  con¬ 
tains  the  Word  of  God,”  it  did  not  separate  contents  and 
container  but  thought  of  an  infallible  Word  in  an  infalli¬ 
ble  book;  when  criticism  uses  the  very  same  words,  it 
sharply  distinguishes  between  contents  and  container 
and  thinks  of  a  book  full  of  errors,  which  needs  the  aid  of 
wisdom  for  the  rescue  of  the  Word  of  God  from  inter¬ 
mingled  mistake  and  error.  Faith  confessed  that  God 
had  put  the  pure  revelation  of  Himself  in  a  clean  vessel, 
and  that  both  were  aseptic.  Criticism  contended,  and 
contends,  that  God  placed  His  self-revelation  in  a  septic 
vessel  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  remove 
from  it  the  consequent  sepsis. 

As  a  protest  against  the  false  attitude  of  criticism  to 
the  Bible,  faith  now  uses  a  formula,  definite,  positive,  un¬ 
equivocal,  “The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,”  and  so  main¬ 
tains  for  itself  a  ground  of  certainty. 

This  perfect  revelation  of  God  is  the  object  of  Dog¬ 
matic  Science.  Its  aim  is  to  understand,  and  formulate, 
and  classify  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Bible.  Its  dog¬ 
mas  are  not  mere  opinions  about  truth.  They  are  not 
the  product  of  pure  thinking.  They  are  the  great 
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thought-forms  of  conviction,  arising  from  the  contact  of 
God,  through  His  self-revelation,  with  the  soul  of  man, 
and  tested  and  corrected  as  to  their  human  content,  in 
the  experience  of  all  believers.  Dogmatic  science  is, 
therefore,  in  a  special  manner,  not  individual,  but  of  the 
Church,  of  the  communion  of  saints.  Dogma  and  faith 
are  inseparable.  Dogma  is  objective  faith,  it  is  faith  in 
the  form  of  confession.  Dogmatics  is  the  science  of 
faith,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  most  perfect  state¬ 
ment,  orderly  arrangement,  and  systematic  classification 

of  the  contents  of  a  revelation,  which  faith  holds  to  be  in¬ 
fallibly  true. 

In  the  light  of  what  Dogmatic  Science  is  and  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  its  very  nature,  the  shal¬ 
lowness  of  all  criticism  of  it  as  an  antiquated  and  useless 
study  is  made  manifest.  It  will  be  useless  when  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  God  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  useless, 
and  not  till  then.  It  will  be  out  of  date  when  the  fact 
and  the  guilt  of  sin  are  out  of  date  and  when  the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  is  out  of  date.  It  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  scrap  heap  of  human  knowledge  when 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  can  by  searching  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection. 

Dogmatic  Science  is  a  necessity  for  the  Church.  It 
was  born  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  conflict  with  J ewish  unbelief.  It  rose  to  greats 
ness  in  the  death  struggle  of  Christianity  with  Gnosti¬ 
cism.  It  manifested  a  giant^s  strength  in  the  heroic  days 
of  Luther.  It  was  more  than  conqueror  in  the  age  of 
German  Rationalism  and  English  Deism.  It  will  yet 
lead  captive  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  the  vaunting  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  day. 

Dogmatic  Science  is  necessary  for  the  Church  simply 
because  the  Church  is  a  confessing  Church.  Its  conquer¬ 
ing  weapon  is  the  word  of  testimony.  Its  business  is  not 
to  solve  problems,  or,  in  competition  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  guess  at  their  solution,  but  to  proclaim  the  Di¬ 
vine  solution  of  all  problems,  given  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  in  God^s  holy  word.  The  curse  of  the  Church  is 
just  in  the  fact  that  so  often  its  testimony  is  wavering. 
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lacking  the  certainty  of  faith,  concerned  about  mere  ne¬ 
gations.  But  God  meant  His  Church  to  be  concerned 
with  great  affirmations.  Its  preaching  is  a  witness  bear¬ 
ing  to  certain  infinitely  great  and  glorious  facts. 

To  quote,  in  a  roundabout  way,  from  Principal  For¬ 
syth: 

“The  Church  must  be  dogmatic  if  it  is  to  do  the 
Church’s  work.  It  always  has  been.  And  those  in 
closest  touch  with  its  redemptive  action  know  it  must  be. 
A  sentimental  Savior  cannot  do  anything  with  a  harden¬ 
ed  sinner ;  nor  an  ethical  gospel  reclaim  a  passion-bitten, 
sin-stung,  and  deadly  poisoned  world.  Christianity  has 
always  tended  to  theology,  doctrine  and  dogma.  And 
that  because  not  otherwise  can  a  living,  redemptive,  re¬ 
generative  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  come  to  His 
own.  Grace  has  always  gravitated  to  dogma.  The 
dogma  does  not  do  Christ’s  work,  but  you  cannot  publish 
or  apply  Christ’s  work  without  it.  It  cannot  be  severed 
from  personal  life  (His  or  ours),  but  it  is  more  than  per¬ 
sonal  effect.  It  is  not  substitute  for  Christ’s  Person,  but 
it  is  indispensable  to  grasp  and  tell  what  Christ  is  and 
does.  Christianity  is  the  practical  establishment  or  res¬ 
toration  of  a  sinful  race’s  communion  with  God.  It  is 
the  recreation  of  a  soul  and  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom. 
It  means  (centrally,  if  not  in  every  case)  a  hearty  and 
passionate  turning  from  sin  and  to  God’s  grace.  It  is  a 
great  agitation  in  us.  And  therefore  it  rouses  much 
question  from  thought  about  its  certainties,  as  surely  as 
it  stirs  the  action  of  heart  and  will  towards  them  when 
we  are  sure.  Heart  and  will  crave  for  stability  and 

knowledge .  Christianity  is  dogmatic  or  nothing. 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  preachers  rise  and  fall, 
churches  are  gathered  and  churches  are  scattered,  move¬ 
ments  wax  and  fashions  wane,  but  the  age  long  and 
sublime  confession  in  Christ  of  a  gracious  holy  God, 
whether  spoken  as  a  theme  or  developed  like  a  symphony 
endures  in  memorable  thought  and  mood,  filling  amply 
the  vast  mind  and  golden  mouth  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
certificate  of  the  wealth  of  its  possession  in  Christ.  It 
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is  a  monument  of  its  power  and  freedom,  and  not  a  mill¬ 
stone  to  drown  it  in  our  choppy  modern  sea.” 

Dogmatic  science  is  necessary  for  the  continuity  of  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  time. 

There  is  one  Church  not  only  in  space  but  in  time.  The 
Church  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  if  it  be  Christ's,  must 
be  one  with  the  Church  of  the  First  Century.  But  this 
oneness  of  the  Church  is  found  to  consist  not  in  outward 
form,  nor  in  uniform  ceremonies,  nor  in  likeness  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  nor  in  sameness  of  language  and  race,  but  in 
dogmatic  rightness.  Peter  said,  '‘Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  and  Christ  said,  “Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.”  The  true  oneness  of  the  Church 
is  found  in  dogmatic  unity.  Those  sects  which  ignore 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  its  confessions,  and  build 
upon  other  foundations  than  that  of  the  Church,  are  but 
bubbles  upon  the  stream  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  Some¬ 
thing  absolutely  both  new  and  true  in  dogmatic  science  is 
inconceivable  on  the  basis  of  a  final  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  promise  to 
the  Apostles  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  “He  shall  lead  you  into 
all  truth.”  As  the  mouth  of  a  river  finds  connection 
with  its  source  only  along  the  whole  course  of  its  stream 
so  the  true  Church  of  our  day  finds  its  connection  with 
the  primitive  Church  only  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
great  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is  one  only 
in  Christ,  but  it  knows  its  oneness  dogmatically. 

Dogmatic  Science  is  an  essential  for  the  ministry. 

The  great  need  of  the  preacher  is  theology.  The 
preacher  without  theology  is  like  the  teacher  without 
knowledge,  or  like  a  herald  without  a  proclamation,  or 
like  a  messenger  without  a  message.  The  preacher  needs 
theology  as  he  needs  piety,  fundamentally.  We  hear  it 
said  that  the  world  is  weary  of  theology.  Even  if  that 
were  true  it  would  be  nothing  new,  for  the  world  never 
had  a  particular  fondness  for  a  true  Christian  theology. 
But  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  world  is  weary 
of  the  lack  of  theology  on  the  part  of  some  preachers. 
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weary  of  the  religious  experiments  of  men  who  are  more 
anxious  to  draw  a  crowd  than  they  are  to  be  faithful  to 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  declared  by  some  thinkers  who, 
no  doubt  with  becoming  modesty,  advertise  themselves 
“advanced  thinkers,’'  or  perhaps  even  only  “up  to  date,” 
that  if  theology  is  to  be  resuscitated,  it  must  adopt  the 
theories  and  conclusions  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
Rather,  it  must  distinguish  itself  more  clearly  and  posi¬ 
tively  from  the  wisdom  of  the  world  as  having  alone  the 
gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The 
Book  that  cannot  lie  sets  it  down  as  a  fact  that  the  “wis¬ 
dom  of  the  world  did  not  know  God.”  The  same  au¬ 
thority  says  that  the  “natural  man  cannot  know  the 
things  of  God.”  It  would  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
some  very  wise  men  and  very  great  philosophers  did  not 
approve  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  considered  it 
foolishness,  but  their  judgment  weighs  less  than  air  in 
the  judgment  of  the  preacher  who  knows  that  “it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be¬ 
lieve.^’  What  was  true  in  Paul’s  day  is  true  now,  and 
not  one  whit  less  now  than  then,  “We  preach  Christ  cru¬ 
cified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  us  who  are  saved,  both  J ews 
and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.”  How  the  power  of  God  can  be  made  weakness  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  can  be  made  foolishness  even  by  the 
great  theories  and  wonderful  discoveries  of  “the  mod¬ 
ern  mind,”  is  beyond  even  the  “modern  mind”  to  tell.  For 
the  Christian  preacher  it  is  enough  to  know  that  “the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.” 

Now,  a  preacher’s  theology,  using  the  word  in  the  large 
Christian  sense,  is  the  measure  of  his  grasp  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  bearer  of  the  whole  gospel  to  a  world 
lost  in  sin  and  it  is  necessary  not  alone  that  he  know  the 
gospel  subjectively  as  the  ground  of  his  own  salvation, 
men  cannot  be  saved  by  his  experience,  but  also  that  he 
know  it  as  a  great  objective  fact  in  all  its  greatness,  and 
glow,  and  grasp,  and  measure.  Theology  must  not  be 
trimmed  down  to  suit  the  people,  with  the  purpose  of 
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drawing  tli6m  ^  it  must  bG  compiGtGd  to  tbG  moRsurG  of  tho 
upliftGd  Christ,  and  Hg  will  draw  mGn. 

It  surGly  would  he  a  groat  calamity  to  tho  Church  if 
preachers  were  to  take  as  their  ideal  of  the  ministry  what 
was  said  of  a  certain  evangelist,  who  '‘got  results’" :  "In 
not  one  of  his  seventy  and  more  sermons  and  addresses 
did  he  use  a  single  word  of  doctrine.”  God  save  the  Church 
from  a  generation  of  preachers  whose  chief  message  is, 
"Quit  your  meanness,  or  you  will  go  to  hell.”  The 
Church  has  a  full  abundance  of  little  reformers,  self -com¬ 
missioned  prophets,  self-advertised  "illuminati,”  and 
what  it  needs  is  more  preachers  whose  intellect,  and 
heart,  and  will  are  completely  mastered  by  the  gospel,  to 
whom  the  "moral  poignancy  of  the  Cross  is  so  vast  that 
it  will  thrust  them  forth  into  the  world  with  a  great 
judgment  hanging  over  them  for  faithlessness,  "Woe  is 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.” 

Dogmatic  Science  is  necessary  as  a  test  of  all  who 
preach  "another  gospel,  which  is  not  another.” 

The  devil  has  become  wiser  and  more  subtle  in  his  as¬ 
saults  upon  the  true  faith.  He  seems  to  have  a  "modern 
mind”  of  his  own.  He  tried  to  destroy  the  faith  by  kill¬ 
ing  its  confessors,  and  failed.  Then  he  tried  to  destroy 
the  faith  by  an  assault  upon  the  minds  of  believers,  de¬ 
nying  the  written  Word,  and  he  failed.  Now  he  comes  as 
one  having  superior  and  later  revelations  than  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Word,  and  sits  as  an  interpreter  of  that 
Word,  and  even  in  this  he  will  fail.  To  illustrate,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  which,  if  it  does  not  desire  to  live  under  a 
false  name,  ought  to  call  itself  "Anti-Christian  Anti-Sci¬ 
ence,”  a  mixture  of  false  philosophy  and  of  foolish  im¬ 
aginings,  a  so-called  religion  of  glaring  contradictions, 
lying  testimonies,  an  unfaith  mutilating  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  mentally  creating  a  god  without  personality, 
seeing  in  the  Christ  of  God  only  the  unreal  thing  of  a 
woman’s  thought,  robbing  the  Cross  of  its  glory,  denying 
the  resurrection,  teaching  that  matter  is  non-existent, 
yet  finding  its  only  proof  in  the  healing  of  physical  bodies, 
this  mental  something  says  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
Bible. 
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And  here  comes  one  Charles  T.  Russell,  a  religious 
fraud,  claiming  to  be  some  mighty  prophet  of  God,  whose 
chief  dogma  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  forever  dead,  a  dogma 
that  ought  to  damn  his  whole  system  into  the  deepest 
hell,  whence  it  came,  but  he  is  the  head,  the  very  pope,  of 
so-called  “International  Bible  Student’s  Association,” 
and  of  course,  he  speaks  very  bitterly  against  the  dogmas 

and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

One  thing  is  clear,  “No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of 
private  interpretation.  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  by 
the  will  of  men :  but  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Interpretation  does  not  come  by 
the  will  of  man,  but  from  the  Spirit  of  God  who  abides  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Dogmatic  Science  of  the  Church, 
hence,  becomes  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
so  far  as  the  Church  has  been  able  to  understand  its 
great  Interpreter.  The  promise  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Church  is  of  profound  significance,  “He  shall  lead  you 
into  all  truth.”  Its  significance,  in  the  limited  sphere  of 
our  present  discussion  is  just  this:  Any  system  of  faith 
which  claims  to  be  Biblical  must  be  able  to  prove  itself  in 
harmony  with  the  universally  confessed  truths  of  the 
universal  Church.  A  dogmatic  system  which  is  not 
churchly  is  also  not  biblical  for  the  Bible  is  the  book  of 
the  Church,  interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  confessed 

by  the  theology  of  the  Church. 

Theology  is  of  supreme  value  for  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  that  does  not  see  to  it  that  its  theology  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  charge  of  competent  men,  who  shall  train  other 
competent  men  for  the  proclamation  of  those  truths  that 
are  most  surely  believed  by  the  Church  will  quickly  lose 

its  power. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

WAR  LETTERS  OF  A  PASTOR  TO  HIS  COLLEAGUE. 

BY  K.  V. 


(Translated  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Lambert). 


Note  by  the  Translator.— The  three  Letters  of  a  Pas- 

thl  M  !  .  vff  ®  translated,  were  published  in 

P<^storaltheologie,  in  the  5.  “Kriegs- 
eft,  February,  1915.  A  number  of  reasons  have  led 
o  their  translation.  They  are  an  indication  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  with  which  German  pastors  are  considering  their 
present  problems  and  opportunities.  They  show  us  the 
insight  which  they  have  won  not  only  into  the  immedi- 
ate  problems  but  also  into  the  underlying  principles  and 
the  far-off  possibilities.  No  less  can  we  read  here  the 

sense  of  responsibility  which  German  pastors  have  within 
them. 


But  more  vital  than  all  of  this,  these  letters  really  deal 
with  problems  and  conditions  which  are  not  merely  Ger- 

f  An^erica,  if  we  have  tried  to  do  our  work 

faithfully  and  have  studied  our  people  carefully,  must 
admit  that  frequently  our  “breath  has  also  been  almost 
taken  away  on  the  pulpit,  when  we  have  seen  the  sated 
self-righteous  faces,  and  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  all  our 
words  returned  to  us  without  finding  a  place,  without 
setting  free  our  souls  because  they  had  found  sympa¬ 
thetic  souls.”  The  war  is  teaching  German  pastors  to 
acknowledge  these  things  to  themselves.  Can  we  not 
learn  from  them  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment  for 
ourselves?  Or  are  we  satisfied  also,  eager  only  to  close 
our  eyes  to  realities  and  to  comfort  ourselves  with  theo¬ 
ries  ?  True,  we  have  no  war  to  affect  us  so  nearly  as  the 
Germans  have ;  God  speaks  to  us  through  the  far  gentler 
voice  of  the  modern  evangelism.  Does  it  teach  us  any¬ 
thing,  does  it  drive  us  to  study  our  responsibilities  and 
our  opportunities? 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  most  helpful  sugges¬ 
tion  in  these  letters  is  the  distinction  between  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teacher  of  Christian 
religion.  Our  dignity  is  hurt  by  it,  no  doubt.  But  is  it 
not  true?  Can  the  great  mass  of  us  preachers  claim  to 
have  a  message  that  is  personal  and  fresh,  that  grows  out 
of  deep  experience,  and  therefore  can  reach  into  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others?  Are  we  not  trained  to  be  teachers  of 
religion,  not  to  be  evangelists?  How  many  of  us  can 
claim  to  be  Spirit-anointed  souls,  filled  with  the  Gospel 
v^hich  we  cannot  keep  back?  Is  it  not  much  rather  true 
that  even  as  teachers  we  teach  only  too  frequently 
phrases  instead  of  truths? 

All  these  suggestions  will  doubtless  be  strongly  re¬ 
sented  by  many.  So  hardened  have  we  as  preachers 
grown  against  the  preaching  of  repentance.  We  are 
willing  indeed  to  preach  it  to  others,  only  let  no  man 
preach  it  to  us !  The  preacher  of  repentance  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  his  hearers  to  agree  with  him.  He  has  only  one 
modest  hope:  that  they  will  be  stirred  into  thinking  on 
these  things  for  themselves.  His  despair  is  reserved  for 
those  who  know  that  they  need  no  repentance  and  there¬ 
fore  will  not  even  weigh  his  words.  But  only  they  have 
reached  this  state  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  whom  all  things  are  settled  by  others 
from  whom  they  need  only  learn  without  thinking  out  for 
themselves  even  what  the  meaning  is  of  the  things  they 

have  learned. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 


LETTER  I. 

THE  PIETY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Dear  Friend:  We  live  in  the  age  of  catastrophies. 
The  conflagration  is  growing  to  gigantic  proportions, 
and  frightful  is  the  extent  of  destruction.  But  what 
especially  moves  me  is  the  fact  that  these  fearful  ex¬ 
ternal  calamities  threaten  also  to  destroy  many  inner  pos¬ 
sessions.  It  Alls  me  with  fear  and  anxiety  lest  the  piety 
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of  the  people  may  in  these  times  collapse  entirely.  We 
stand  paralyzed  as  it  were  before  the  destroyed  altars  of 
a  naive,  eudaemonistic  piety,  and  cannot  comfort  men 
cannot  build  it  up  again.  Sobbing  and  wringing  their 
hands  mothers  and  young  widows  assure  me  that  they 
prayed  without  ceasing  for  their  loved  ones,  gave  them 
Testaments  and  tracts — Himmelsbriefe — to  take  with 
them,  contributed  generously  to  all  offerings  and  collec¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  my  friend  K.  assured  me  that  the  tracts  would 
be  greatly  discredited.  I  could  only  agree  with  him  But 
what  shall  happen  if  there  should  be  ten  or  twenty’  dead 
or  severely  wounded  in  our  congregation?  Must  not 
every  form  of  piety  lose  its  value?  Must  it  not  bring 
about  a  religious  bankruptcy  in  many  families  and  in 
many  individuals?  For  our  kind  of  piety  is  after  all  be¬ 
yond  their  reach,  unintelligible,  without  foundation,  with¬ 
out  value  for  them.  The  piety  of  many  will  die  of  the 
fearful  catastrophe,  even  be  turned  into  its  opposite: 
concerning  that  we  as  honest,  clear-visioned  men  cannot 
give  ourselves  up  to  any  delusions.  Already  in  individual 
cases  the  madness  of  excitement  on  the  battlefield  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  madness  of  despair  among  relatives  at 
home.  The  fearfully  serious  present  sweeps  away  un¬ 
mercifully  all  half-hearted  and  perverted  piety.  What 
shall  we  do  now  ?  I  have  always  until  now  treated  with 
tender  consideration  the  eudaemonistic  piety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  innocently  and  with  good  intentions  makes  a 
contract  with  God.  There  is  too  much  genuine  piety  im¬ 
bedded  in  it.  In  its  time  and  at  its  place  it  also  has  its 
relative  truth  and  above  all  an  overpowering  practical 
value.  But  this  piety  of  the  First  Psalm  must  be  forcibly 
broken  in  pieces,  however  nch  the  Psalms  are  also  in  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  peoples  to  one 
another.  When  great  calamities  come  our  people  must 
be  at  least  prepared  for  thysiocentric  piety.  Permit  me 
to  coin  the  word  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  In  the  one  case 
eudaemonia— happiness— is  central,  in  the  other  thysia 
--sacrifice.  Eudaemonistic  piety  is  the  childhood  of  all 
piety,  it  reaches  maturity  only  in  sacrifice.  The  transi- 
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tion  is  difficult  for  all  of  us,  this  transition  from  the  First 
to  the  Seventy-Third  Psalm.  But  now  the  people  must 
learn  it  if  piety  is  not  to  become  for  them  mere  bitter 
mockery.  Peace  gave  only  too  much  encouragement  to 
the  eudaemonistic  piety,  war  knows  only  the  thysiocen- 
tric  piety.  We  must  tell  the  people  that  our  youth  and 
men  in  so  far  as  they  are  filled  with  a  pure  spirit  are 
truly  pious  in  their  self-sacrifice  for  the  fatherland.  They 
do— quite  in  LutheFs  sense— a  work  well-pleasing  to 
God.  For  in  all  self-sacrifice  there  is  included  also  a 
genuine  piety.  Our  fighters  out  in  the  field  are  just  as 
pious  as  their  parents  and  wives  who  at  home  fold  their 
hands  in  true  submission  to  God  in  their  behalf.  But 
the  supreme  guiding  star  of  both  must  be.  Thy  kingdom 
come !  Thy  will  be  done !  Our  German  people  are  now 
in  an  unrivaled  school  for  the  learning  of  piety.  This 
opportunity  we  must  make  use  of  to  the  full.  In  pas¬ 
toral  acts  we  want  to  be  real  gentle,  but  the  ground-tone 
of  our  preaching  must  now  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways 
proclaim  the  highest  aim  of  piety.  Thy  kingdom,  come! 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

It  is  not  only  a  life-question  of  piety,  but  of  our  Church 
as  well.  Let  us  see  clearly  and  be  brave ;  then  will  the 
catastrophe  on  this  point  also  bring  the  piety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  good  ways  forward. 

LETTER  II. 

THE  GIVING  OF  COMFORT. 

Dear  Friend:  You  complain  that  your  store  of  com¬ 
forting  thoughts  gives  out  in  all  this  manifold  suffering. 
Yes,  well  for  all  who  are  true.  Spirit-anointed  comfort¬ 
ers!  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  comforting  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter,  that  we  are  much  too  poor  in  giving 
comfort.  One  must  be  very  rich  and  much-tried  to  be 
able  to  “comfort’'  a  little.  But  after  all  I  say  very 
plainly:  It  is  not  our  duty  merely  to  comfort.  Even  in 
times  of  peace  the  constant  application  of  quietives  is  a 
miserable,  hip-shot,  wearisome,  fruitless  affair.  Out  of 
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twenty  homes  perhaps  one  is  heavily  hit  by  the  war.  Are 
we  here  then  only  for  the  twentieth?  I  hold  that  the 
nineteen  are  just  as  important.  Out  in  the  battles  God 
is  speaking  a  mighty  language.  This  world-conflagra¬ 
tion  is  an  educator  on  a  large  scale  and  relentless ;  and  we 
at  home  cannot  get  away  from  soft  speeches.  How  does 
this  flt  together?  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  are  miser¬ 
ably  hindered  by  the  soft,  vain  comforting  from  under¬ 
standing  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  repeat:  This  war  is 
a  unique  educator,  and  shall  we  in  our  gentle-mindedness 
spoil  itb  educative  work?  Then  were  we  poor  preachers 
the  great  deeds  of  God.  Until  now  we  were  frequently 
oppressed  to  see  how  sated  the  people  were.  They 
really  fared  too  well.  Even  the  most  powerful  prophetic 
preaching  glanced  from  their  sated  soul  without  affect¬ 
ing  it.  Frequently  it  almost  took  my  breath  away  on 
the  pulpit,  when  I  saw  all  the  sated,  self-righteous  faces, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  my  words  returned  to  me 
without  finding  a  place,  without  setting  free  my  soul  be¬ 
cause  they  had  found  a  sympathetic  soul.  The  heart  is 
stubborn  and  despairing.  Just  now  this  is  especially 
evident.  Until  now  satiety  was  the  rock  of  granite  from 
which  the  great  thoughts  of  God  glanced  off ;  now  it  is 
despair  and  benumbing  pain  which  makes  the  souls  in¬ 
capable  of  great  purifying.  Between  this  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  we  must  now  energetically  sail.  The  mass  of 
the  German  populace  is  now  experiencing  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  the  enormous  break  of  the  times.  Their  souls 
are  now  open,  warm,  receptive.  The  fallen  and  their 
relatives  are  the  exceptions.  In  their  case  we  may  do  a 
special  work.  In  the  Church  we  have  to  do  first  of  all 
with  the  mass  of  the  congregation.  Here  it  behooves  us 
mightily  to  build,  to  strive,  to  purify,  to  lead  upwards, 
that  this  world-conflagration  may  produce  among  us  not 
merely  a  passing  flare  of  the  religious  flame,  but  an  en¬ 
during  heart-searching.  God-seeking,  home-seeking,  a 
reflection  upon  the  best  part  of  man,  a  turning  to  the  bet¬ 
ter,  purer,  m.ore  worthy  regions  of  thought,  feeling  and 
activity.  Therefore  above  all  else  motives!  It  seems  to 
me  that  every  man  must  see  this  for  himself,  but  alas! 
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of  many  I  know  that  they  are  not  able  to  interpret  the 
mighty  rushing  and  roaring  which  is  now  passing 
through  the  German  forest,  that  there  are  children  in  the 
Spirit  who  are  horrified  to  find  that  their  priests  are  now 
not  prophets,  that  many  sated  ones  have  suddenly  de¬ 
veloped  a  mighty  hunger,  not  for  the  soft,  sweet  comfort, 
but  for  a  burning  Word  of  God.  Let  us  understand  the 
great  time  and  make  use  of  it;  comforting  is  for  the 
gleanings;  for  who  knows  whether  God  will  in  a  thous¬ 
and  years  again  grant  us  so  great  a  time. 

LETTER  III. 

MORALITY  AND  GOSPEL. 

Dear  Friend:  I  had  thought  you  would  understand 
me  if  I  spoke  of  the  preaching  of  moral  law  as  our  most 
important  task.  And  you  came  to  me  also  with  the  sol¬ 
emn  assurance.  We  must  preach  the  Gospel.  Dear 
friend !  That  is  to  me,  to  say  it  bluntly,  one  of  the  most 
empty  and  most  disgusting  of  phrases.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  impressed  me  also,  and  I  personally  needed 
the  Gospel ;  and  for  a  long  time  I  as  a  preacher  was  un¬ 
der  its  infiuence.  But  more  and  more  I  was  made  to 
feel,  that  produces  no  effect!  The  people  look  upon  the 
world  and  are  weary  and  bored.  I  began  to  understand 
that  the  Gospel  wAist  fall  upon  soil  prepared  for  it.  The 
old  watch- word  remains  eternally  true:  without  Law  no 
Gospel,  without  binding  no  setting  free,  without  torment 
no  comfort!  For  what  does  it  mean,  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel?  It  means  to  set  free  the  religious  quietives  and  to 
let  them  work  alone.  It  means  to  free  from  their  bonds 
the  souls  held  in  bondage.  When  Jesus,  when  Luther 
preached,  they  found  a  human  race  groaning  under  the 
bondage  of  a  law.  Then  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption 
were  in  place.  But  humanity  to-day  is  so  little  inclined 
to  be  legalistic  that  it  much  rather  has  an  outspoken 
sympathy  with  antinomism.  Are  we  to  encourage  this 
light-hearted  playing  even  more  by  a  misleading  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  ?  He  who  acts  thus  has  with  all  his  his- 
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torical  knowledge  no  trace  of  a  historical,  particularly  of 
a  religious-historical  sense.  What  such  a  sense  does  not 
tell  him,  a  sound  religious-ethical  instinct  ought  to  tell 
him.  It  is  truly  touching  how  boundlessly  orthodox  and 
traditional  even  many  modern  theologians  are  on  this 
point.  The  sound  religious  sense  of  many  a  pietist  and 
orthodox  pastor  is  far  ahead  of  them  on  this  point. 
The  preaching  of  Jesus  cannot  be  copied  into  its 
details  without  modification  for  the  present  day.  That 
were  a  very  unspiritual,  immature,  legal  method.  For  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  the  exhortation  of  Paul  is  meant 
most  of  all,  that  he  try  that  which  is  good  and  be  no 
slavish  imitator.  For  the  public  preaching  of  a  Gospel 
the  time  will  come  again  only  when  our  people  once  more 
tremble  before  the  earnestness  of  the  moral  law,  when 
they  feel  ethical  impotence  and  yearn  for  the  liberating 
power  of  the  Spirit.  Before  that  time  comes  let  us  handle 
the  pearl  right  cautiously,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
taken  captive  by  time-honored  phrases.  In  pastoral  work, 
in  pastoral  acts,  especially  in  cases  of  death,  matters  are 
frequently  different.  Then  a  word  of  comfort  and  of  en¬ 
couragement  is  frequently  quite  appropriate.  But  we  are 
not  to  apply  this  without  modification  to  the  average  at¬ 
tendant  at  Church  service,  especially  in  the  country.  It 
leads  to  conditions  that  are  spiritually  untenable.  Our 
Church  life  grows  thereby  still  more  lax  and  fruitless. 
The  living  air  and  the  strong  incentive  of  the  ethical-re¬ 
ligious  motives  will  be  lacking.  Yes,  it  often  appears  as 
if  these  religious  quietives,  that  is  the  Gospel,  would  draw 
the  last  marrow  out  of  the  bones  of  the  inner  man  for  our 
Church  attendants.  How  weak  and  tender  they  have  be¬ 
come!  Does  the  Catholic  Church  also  treat  its  members 
so  tenderly?  There  there  prevails  an  entirely  different 
discipline;  there  the  strongest  motives,  a  healthy  legal¬ 
ism  are  to  be  found.  And  which  of  the  two  gets  on  the 
farthest?  Oh,  that  God  would  once  more  send  us  a  nu¬ 
merous  company  of  manly  preachers  of  repentance  into 
our  evangelistic  pulpits  I  There  would  again  spring  up 
a  fresh  life.  A  wholesome  trembling  would  again  go 
through  our  evangelical  people,  and  their  hearts  would 
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be  gloriously  prepared  for  a  new  “Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  my  people  Then  would  we  again  experience  with  a 
joyous  thrill  what  the  Gospel  is.  Now  we  only  speak 
about  it,  and  honest  men,  men  who  look  deeper,  grow 
miserable  because  of  the  weakly,  uncomprehending  talk. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  told  that  we  as  Christian 
preachers  none  the  less  have  the  duty  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  laid  upon  us,  and  that  if  we  cannot  do  it  the  fault 
is  ours.  There  is  much  truth  in  this.  It  demands  an 
explanation.  Certainly  it  is  our  duty  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  yet  more  evident  is  it  that  so  fearfully  few  can 
do  it.  Why  is  this?  The  critics  of  what  I  have  said  are 
right  in  finding  a  certain  rugged  onesidedness  in  me. 
And  I  will  not  modify  it  in  the  least.  I  insist  upon  it 
firmly.  The  decisive  point  is  this,  that  only  he  can 
preach  the  Gospel  who  bears  it  in  himself.  That  is  a 
preacher  who  is  a  preacher  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  all 
others  are  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  professor's  chair  only 
teachers  of  the  evangelical  religion.  The  sad  thing  is 
that  every  honest,  sincerely  believing  teacher  thinks  that 
he  must  now  preach  nothing  but  Gospel,  and  yet  he  does 
nothing  with  it  all  but  thresh  empty  straw.  The  blessed 
natures,  the  men  who  do  us  good,  before  whom  all  our 
pride  and  stubbornness  breaks  like  ice  before  the  sun, 
these  may  preach  Gospel.  They  cannot  help  it.  They 
do  it  even  when  they  do  not  at  all  intend  to,  just  because 
they  are  an  embodiment  of  the  Gospel.  Even  when  they 
preach  morality,  law,  ideals,  on  their  lips,  in  their  pres¬ 
ence  these  of  themselves  become  Gospel:  the  motives  be¬ 
come  quietives,  and  vice  versa.  But  such  Spirit-anoint¬ 
ed  men  and  preachers  are  the  exception.  Ought  everjr 
teacher  of  religion  attempt  to  imitate  them?  Then  we 
come  to  the  miserable  requirement  which  annuls  itself : 
You  must  preach  the  Gospel.  And  these  well-intention¬ 
ed  admonishers  are  mostly  also  so  naive  and  blind  as  to 
believe  in  the  success  of  their  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Either  they  live  on  strong  religious  traditions  or  on  the 
friendly  veil  of  faith  in  the  invisible,  or  they  are  altogether 
unable  to  see  what  exists.  It  is  a  great  advantage  then 
if  one  comes  to  see,  descends  from  the  impossible  height 
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on  which  one  had  taken  his  stand,  and  becomes  satisfied 
to  be  a  conscientious  teacher  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
The  phrase  about  preaching  the  Gospel  has  done  our 
Church  untold  injury  since  the  days  of  Luther,  and  does 
so  even  to-day,  although  slowly  the  eyes  of  many  are  be¬ 
ing  opened.  The  fruitlessness  and  indolence  of  our 
evangelical  Church  is  the  fruit  of  a  falsely  understood 
duty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  most  high  time  that  the 
conscience  of  the  Protestant  people  be  again  in  large 
measure  awakened,  that  everywhere  repentance  be 
clearly  preached,  so  that  no  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
the  Church  or  even  less  interested  can  escape  these  stir¬ 
ring  wave-beats.  Within  this  task  there  still  remains 
room  for  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  proclaim  our  message 
like  blustering  Capuchins  or  stern  police  officials;  that 
would  be  law  in  all  its  poverty  and  impotence;  but  into 
every  ethical  alarm  we  put  something  of  a  holy,  redeem¬ 
ing  longing  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  In  such  preaching 
of  morality  there  lies  a  goodly  portion  of  Gospel,  even  if 
we  do  not  exactly  belong  to  the  blessed  natures  who  beam 
with  Gospel  and  therefore  kill  the  law.  So  long  as  we 
feel  ourselves  uncertain,  it  is  better  for  us  to  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  clearly  indicated  educative  tasks,  and  not  to 
make  a  show  of  the  glory  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  great  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Most  men  get  no 
farther  than  this:  your  first  and  most  important  duty 
is  to  make  the  majesty  of  the  divine  will  as  impressive  as 
possible  over  against  all  human  desires.  It  may  be  that 
thereby  we  will  here  and  there  help  to  bring  in  a  time 

when  the  beatitudes  may  again  take  the  place  of  calls  to 
repentance. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

“Authority  and  Orthodoxy/'  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
in  The  Constructive  Quarterly  (June)  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Wid- 
dows,  an  English  Baptist  clergyman,  is  one  of  the  favo¬ 
rite  phrases  in  -which  modern  liberalism  expresses  itself. 
“Orthodoxy"  as  such  has  gone  by  the  board,  and 
“authority"  is  lodged  in  the  individual  man's  perception 
of  truth.  This  practically  means  that  every  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  great 
fundamental  principles  underlying  vital  Christian  faith. 
Writers  of  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Widdows  belongs  set  up 
men  of  straw  and  then  pummel  them.  They  select  some 
ancient  author,  who  may  have  presented  truth  in  a  most 
mechanical  way,  and  then  proclaim  him  to  be  the  type  of 
the  modem  Christian  orthodox  theologian.  They  fail  to 
discriminate  between  the  real  content  of  theology  and  its 
expression.  We  believe  that  the  ancient  orthodoxy  can 
be  defended  as  to  its  content  to-day  with  irrefutable 
proofs. 

To  show  the  superficial  nature  of  liberal  argument,  we 
quote  as  follows :  “More  than  half  a  million  men  in  this 
country  alone  are  meeting  every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
connection  with  the  Brotherhood  movement.  These  men 
are  interested  in  religion,  but  they  are  suspicious  of  ec¬ 
clesiastic  systems  and  of  formal  doctrines.  There  is 
something  too  tyrannical  about  the  former,  something  too 
mysterious  and  remote  about  the  latter.  Church  doc¬ 
trines  men  will  no  longer  swallow  with  shut  eyes  and 
open  mouths.  They  know  now  that  doctrines  are  but 
statements  of  the  interpretation  of  facts,  and  they  want 
to  get  to  the  facts  themselves  and  put  a  statement  into  a 
language  of  their  own.  The  dust  of  centuries  lies  thick 
upon  the  greater  part  of  our  religious  phraseology,  and 
the  striking  fact  is,  few  of  those  long  words  so  unrelated 
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to  the  ordinary  man's  experience  were  ever  used  by 
Jesus,  and  these  men  have  found  this  out.  *  *  *  jg 
tired  of  ancient  creeds  and  empty  phrases,  and  hungry 
or  the  simple  statement  of  religion  made  by  Jesus  when 
e  said  that  it  just  meant  love  to  God  and  love  to  men." 

If  the  above  were  true  and  were  a  proper  rule  of  life 
then  one  would  be  bound  to  reject  all  accuracy  and  thor¬ 
oughness  in  every  department  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ^  What  would  become  of  the  vaunted  science  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  if  only  the  so-called  ‘^practical"  is  to  be  the 
standard?  But  what  he  says  is  happily  not  true  of  the 
leaders  in  real  religious  movements.  They  are  men  of 
faith  in  the  old  gospel  and  in  theology  which  explains  it. 

hey  do  accept  the  theology  of  sin,  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  of  the  Trinity  and  of  regeneration.  Otherwise 
their  work  comes  to  naught. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Constructive  Quarterly  are 
two  articles  on  the  effect  of  the  European  war  on  reli- 

I^iviere  of  France  in  discussing 
^  I  he  Religious  and  Catholic  Awakening  in  France"  says 
‘^On  all  sides  there  is  no  question  of  the  religious  awaken¬ 
ing  occasioned  in  our  country  by  the  terrible  war.  Some 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  it,  as  they  had  before  that 
excessively  darkened  the  picture  of  our  impiety.  In  re¬ 
ality  there  is  a  strict  continuity  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  terrible  conditions  through  which  we  are 
passing  show  and  develop  the  religious  spirit  of  France, 
but  they  did  not  give  birth  to  it.  A  wise  psychologist 
would  find  the  distant  germs  of  it  in  that  idealism  and 
that  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  that  instinct  of  native  deli¬ 
cacy  and  chivalrous  loyalty,  which  are  among  us  racial 
characteristics  and  of  which  the  present  war  has  fur¬ 
nished  new  evidences.  The  lofty  sense  of  good,  the  love 
of  all  that  is  noble  and  just,  are  they  not  a  homage 
rendered  to  God,  as  they  are  a  gift  of  His  love?  Let  not 
any  one  be  astonished  if  God  and  the  soul  resume  their 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  people:  ‘They  are  forgotten 
presences,  the  consciousness  of  which  is  resumed.'  " 

Dr.  Newman  Smyth  in  speaking  of  “Christianity  After 
the  War,”  declares  that  “The  real  test  of  Christianity  is 
to  come  after  the  war.  *  ♦  This  present,  greatest  war  of 
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history  shall  try  as  by  fire  modern  Christianity;  and 
whenever  peace  shall  have  been  made  by  the  sword,  shall 
put  it  to  the  test  of  the  greatest  opportunity.  The  criti¬ 
cally  hopeful  question  of  this  present  hour  for  the  Church 
is,  After  the  war  shall  there  be  a  new  epoch  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Christianity,”  To  meet  this  coming  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  the  American  Churches  must  at  once  mobilize  their 
forces  to  make  them  ready  to  act  as  one  power.  The  war 
has  made  it  plain  that  nominal  Christian  civilization  is 
beneath  the  surface  more  pagan  than  we  had  fondly 
thought,  “All  the  more  imperative  and  inspiring  is  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  make  international 
Christianity  the  prevailing  world-power.’’  All  the  vari¬ 
ous  peace  schemes  must  be  tried  after  all  by  moral  stand¬ 
ards.  In  the  last  analysis  the  final  security  of  the  world’s 
peace  shall  be  international  Christianity.  “Greater 
Church  Unity  is  a  necessary  condition  for  that.” 

The  attainment  of  this  unity  in  the  Protestant  Church 
is  the  problem.  Roman  Catholicism  “has  a  voice,  and  it 
can  make  it  heard  even  amid  the  storm  of  war.  The 
Protestant  Church  can  not.”  It  has  no  spokesman.  Its 
voice  is  as  the  murmurs  of  the  running  brooks  from  dis¬ 
tant  sources.  But  this  is  better  than  the  spiritual  abso¬ 
lutism  which  is  a  menace  against  liberty.  However  it  is 
lamentable  that  the  inefficiency  of  Protestant  Church  de¬ 
mocracy  is  the  price  of  their  liberty.  Yet  this  ineffici¬ 
ency  is  not  inherent.  It  should  be  remedied.  The 
remedy  lies  in  such  movements  as  the  so-called  “Federal 
Council  of  Churches”  and  a  “World  Conference  on  Ques¬ 
tions  of  Faith  and  Order.”  “When  this  World  Confer¬ 
ence  shall  be  convened,  probably  in  New  York,  it  will  not 
assemble  to  discuss  questions  concerning  the  causes  of 
the  war,  or  to  concern  itself  directly  about  armaments  or 
Hague  conventions.  It  will  meet  to  consider  what  the 
practice  of  Christianity  shall  require  of  the  Churches  of 
every  name  throughout  the  world.  High  above  all  enmi¬ 
ties  and  causes  of  separation,  it  will  raise  the  flag  of 
Christ’s  great  commandment.” 


In  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (April)  Dr. 
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Henry  Preserved  Smith  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York, 
discusses  “Protestant  Polemic  Against  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism”  :  He  says  that  in  this  irenic  age  we  should  be  able 
to  consider  with  calmness  the  debate  which  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  for  four 
centuries.  One  of  the  difficulties  hindering  a  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  lies,  he  thinks,  in  the  difference  of  the  point  of 
view.  The  Catholic  historian  is  wont  to  describe  the 
Middle  Ages  as  an  ideal  period  in  history.  The  Protest¬ 
ant,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  a  time  of  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  first  attack  on  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy  was 
of  a  political  character  because  of  its  claims  to  supremacy 
over  all  earthly  monarchs.  Happily  this  aspect  of  its 
menace  has  passed  away.  The  second  attack  was  theo¬ 
retical.  The  theological  phases  of  the  conflict  pertain  to 
the  seat  of  authority.  Luther  declared  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  the  criteria  of  judgment  and  Rome  clung  to 
tradition. 

The  third  source  of  dispute  lay  in  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  only  true  and  abiding  Church  of 
God,  because  of  its  unity  and  perpetuity.  Protestants 
deny  this  claim  on  various  grounds,  which,  however,  our 
author  thinks  have  not  been  made  entirely  good.  The 
Catholic  Church  as  an  institution  ordained  of  God  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many,  in  spite  of  temporary  lapses  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  popes.  The  point  of  attack,  he  thinks, 
should  be  shifted.  The  vulnerable  part  of  Romanism  lies 
in  its  paganism,  in  the  intrusions  from  the  non-Christian 
religions.  The  worship  of  saints,  veneration  of  relics, 
flaggellation,  fasting,  exorcism,  emphasis  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  opus  operatum  are  in  no  sense  developments  of 
Christ's  teachings. 

Then  again  there  are  the  ethical  differences  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  double  standard  of  living,  the  monastic  and 
the  ordinary  life.  Yet  again  the  author  thinks  this  form 
of  polemic  will  have  little  effect,  because  of  the  ascetic 
tendencies  in  nearly  all  religions,  as  illustrated  by  cer¬ 
tain  movements  in  the  Anglican  Church.  There  is  fur¬ 
ther  also  the  Catholic  conception  of  the  building  up  of 
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character  through  discipline  administered  by  those  in  au¬ 
thority,  e.  g.,  penance. 

A  fair  attack  on  Catholicism  is  directed  against  its 
ritualism  which  confuses  human  ordinances  with  divine 
commands.  Thus  the  eating  of  meat  on  certain  days  is 
regarded  as  really  sinful  as  theft  or  violence,  thus  blunt¬ 
ing  the  moral  senses  through  lack  of  proper  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  what  is  human  and  what  is  divine. 

Another  form  of  polemic  is  that  against  the  Catholic 
perversion  of  the  sacraments.  And  yet,  the  author 
thinks  that  the  Catholic  conception  may  make  a  powerful 
appeal  to  those  who  want  ‘^some  assurance  of  salvation, 
and  the  realism  of  the  Catholic  view  seems  to  offer  more 
solid  ground  of  assurance  than  the  asservations  of  a 
preacher,  who  often  evidently  gives  only  his  personal 
view  of  some  passage  of  Scripture  or  of  some  question  of 
the  day”  instead  of  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
Church. 

In  addition  the  adjuncts  of  Catholic  public  service  is 
often  attractive.  ‘^Great  Cathedrals,  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings,  artistic  music,  richly  embroidered  vestments,  and 
imposing  processions  have  their  appeal,  though  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  the  impression  they  make  is  religious. 
It  is  probably  true  in  many  cases  that  the  aesthetic  emo¬ 
tion  is  confused  with  religious  experience.  The  one  who 
enjoys  it  does  not  stop  to  analyze  the  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tion.  All  that  he  knows  is  that  for  the  time  being  he  is 
lifted  out  of  the  ordinary  cares  that  vex  his  life.” 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  in  large  part 
the  traditional  polemic  of  Protestantism  is  ineffectual. 
The  debate  will  and  should  go  on  but  it  should  concentrate 
itself  on  these  points  which  are  fundamental  to  religion. 

The  matter  which  Professor  Smith  has  in  mind  is  how 
to  prevent  Protestants  from  being  deluded  into  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Catholicism.  He  seems  to  think  that  many 
of  the  stock  arguments  against  the  latter  have  failed. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  very  serious  danger 
of  numerous  conversions  to  Catholicism.  Indeed  ‘‘Chris- 
tian  Science”  and  other  peculiarly  Protestant  fads  have 
drawn  away  more  people  from  the  faith  than  Catholi- 
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cism.  There  always  will  be  sentimentalists  and  victims 
of  morbid  conditions  who  will  find  a  refuge  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church. 

The  more  perplexing  problem  which  confronts  us  in 
this  country  is  how  to  curb  the  evident  effort  of  the 
powerful  organization  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  political 
way.  But  we  cannot  follow  the  matter  here. 


Professor  Theo.  Mees,  assistant  editor  of  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Magazine  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  (April),  in  de¬ 
fining  the  meaning  of  ‘Tulpit  Fellowship^’  allows  a  cer¬ 
tain  modification  of  the  rule  in  its  application  to  fellow¬ 
ship  in  other  matters.  ‘Tn  various  other  activities,  e.  g., 
of  an  educational  nature,  mission  conferences,  to  discuss 
methods  and  principles  (not  to  engage  in  joint  mission 
work  in  the  field) ,  before  an  assembly  not  committed  as  a 
body  to  any  distinctive  differences,  yet  holding  and  con¬ 
fessing  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
this  perfect  consensus,  on  all  points  of  difference,  which 
true  felloivship  requires,  is  neither  demanded  nor  is  it 
essential.  The  points  on  which  the  participants  differ 
are  not  ignored  nor  evaded,  because  they  do  not  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  such  activities.  Hence  these  cannot  be 
classed  as  Pulpit  Fellowship  and  do  not  come  under  the 
ban  of  synodical  pronouncement.  No  violation  of  prin¬ 
ciple  is  involved  and  therefore,  inconsistency  cannot  be 
charged.” 


Wm.  F.  Lofthouse  writes  of  ‘‘The  Atonement  and  the 
Modern  Pulpit”  in  The  Harvard  Theological  Review 
(April).  While  we  disagree  with  him  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Atonement,  the  following  remarks  are  perti¬ 
nent. 

“The  danger  of  the  older  Evangelicalism,  as  of  so  much 
popular  Catholicism,  was  undoubtedly  in  the  emphasis 
which  it  laid  on  the  gloomier  aspect  of  its  faith.  To 
speak  ‘as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men’  and  about  the  dying 
Man,  was  the  ideal  of  the  preacher.  We  have  very  na¬ 
turally  felt  a  rebound  from  that  point  of  view.  Our  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  the  other  direction.  We  are  apt  to  forget  both 
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the  immensity  of  the  task  of  Christ  and  the  horror  of 
disobedience  to  the  will  of  God.  We  do  not  whine  over 
our  sins.’  We  hardly  think  them  worth  a  regret.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  mind  have  become  clear  to  us, 
but  the  consequences  may  be  disastrous.  It  is  just  the 
most  eager  and  reverent  minds  which  have  felt  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  sin  most  deeply.  To  forget  this  is  to  neglect  the 
most  striking  facts  of  human  experience,  and  to  relin¬ 
quish  all  hope  of  attaining  the  heights  of  spiritual 
achievements.  Yet  to  attempt  to  cultivate  or  induce  tos 
sense  is  useless.  It  must  come  of  itself  or  it  had  better 
not  come  at  all.  And  it  will  come  when  we  pass,  in  our 
thinking,  from  conditions  to  function  when  we  turn  our 
attention  to  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  rather  than  to 
what  we  are.  Most  of  us  are  not  good  enough  to  feel 
this  sense  of  sin.  We  shall  feel  it  when,  like  St.  Paul,  we 
are  consumed  with  a  passion  for  righteousness  and  are 
overwhelmed  to  think  how  we  have  failed.  But  tor 
such  a  passion  there  must  be  an  ideal ;  and  it  is  such  an 
ideal  which  is  forming  itself  with  increasing  clearness  in 
the  ethical  and  practical  aspirations  of  the  present  age.  , 
The  change  that  makes  us  fear  we  are  losing  the  power 
to  repent  is  preparing  us,  in  the  providence  of  God  for  re- 

pentance.”  ,  .  , 

'‘The  Atonement,  therefore,  is  not  a  doctrine  whic 

may  be  pressed  by  the  theologian  but  forgotten  by  the 
preacher.  It  is  needed  in  the  pulpit  as  imperatively  as 
ever.  The  human  heart  at  its  best,  has  suffered  ahena- 
tion  from  God.  There  are  barriers  to  be  removed.  There 
are  stains  to  be  cleansed  away.  Sin  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact 
as  real  and  terrible  among  the  respectable  and  church¬ 
going  classes  as  among  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  But 
let  the  preaching  of  the  Atonement  take  its  right  p  ace. 
Let  it  be  content  to  follow  the  imperative  of  conduct— the 
law  that  men  will  be  judged  according  to  their  works— 
and  the  ideals  of  the  new  life  of  communion  with  God  and 
of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  When  this  is  done,  the  modern  mind,  now 
led  by  its  qualities  to  think  that  the  atonement  is  unneces- 
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QiiTYio  -j  silica,  rne  last  sentence  of  which 

sums  up  a  wide  experience.  wmcn 
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three  ^wenty- 
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^egroes  but  at  present  they  have  none  in  their  servire 
Four  missionary  boards,  managed  solely  by  SrS 
churches  here,  have  sent  out  and  now  employ  in  Africa 
omew  at  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men 
and  women.  In  cases  in  which  thev  were  strong  and 
well  prepared  missionaries,  they  proved  effectiS  tLS 
African  prejudices  and  the  estimate  in  which  white  m£ 
Mwerful  in  the  o,„,i„„i,  h.u  n^SiTd  S,; 

their  highest  usefulness.  The  great  obstacirtn  tn 

them^%V°''"‘^  ™  preparation  of  many 

S'  it  had  no?  r  I”"'"  *“  Sen 

J  ears  It  had  not  succeeded  in  securing  a  single  colles-e- 

_  rained  man,  while  another  reported  that  it  required  of 

Its  candidates  ‘training  to  the  extent  of  a  full  grammar 

course  and  the  Holy  Bible.’  Experiments  had  bferS 

PTOfitabll^c*^  apparent  result  that  un¬ 

profitable  comparisons  and  slight  inter-racial  friction  in 

e  mission  itself  were  minimized  when  an  entire  station 
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m  the  use  of  the  American  Negro  as  a  missionarv  by 
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white  boards  and  that  there  is  great  wastefulness  in  em¬ 
ploying  Negroes  of  small  ability.'’ 

Principal  Forsythe  in  The  LoticIoti  Quaitcily  Review 
(April)  speaks  in  the  following  trenchant  way  of  the 
need  of  thorough  preparation  for  the  ministry : 

“The  power  in  the  pulpit  always  has  its  source  outside 
the  pulpit — a  statement  which  I  reinforce  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  the  preacher  will  not  be  a  failure,  whether  he 
be  an  idol  or  not,  who  thinks  as  much  as  he  speaks,  and 

prays  as  much  as  he  preaches. 

“But  such  reflections  will  tempt  some  to  say  that  the 
true  object  of  ministerial  training  is  to  make  preachers 
and  pastors,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
struction  could  be  spared  if  only  piety  and  sympathy  were 
cherished  as  they  should  be.  And  no  doubt,  knowledge 
or  even  thought  is  too  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  these. 
But  men  from  certain  sections  of  the  mission  field  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  started  and  went  so  far  equipped  with  but 
the  pious  passion  for  souls,  come  and  ask  me  foi  some 
guidance  in  their  belated  study,  telling  me  they  are  no 
longer  competent  to  guide  the  churches  they  gathered, 
and  that  their  fields  threaten  to  revert  to  prairies  again. 
The  fact  is  that  even  if  a  man  equipped  with  due^  attain¬ 
ments  gather  a  church,  to  prevent  labefaction  it  must 
grow  in  grace  and  the  intelligent  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  of  what  Christ  is  for  the  moral  soul  of  God  and  man. 
And  especially  it  must  grow  in  that  knowledge  of  him 
which  is  relevant  not  simply  to  personal  and  domestic 
needs  but  to  the  intelligent  milieu  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Church  find  themselves  even  in  every  local  paper 
and  every  public  meeting.  If  the  pastor  and  teacher 
have  no  power  to  handle  such  things,  and  no  ability  to  do 
more  than  show  that  he  buys  the  minor  books,  reads  the 
little  paper  and  knows  the  litfle  mind,  the  influence  of 
poetry  alone  will  not  do  the  work  of  Christian  faith.  His 
sympathy,  losing  in  intelligence,  will  lose  in  value  as  time 
goes  on.  And  a  veil  will  gradually  fall  between  him  and 
his  people,  which  a  devout  dogmatism  can  neither  lift  nor 
rend.  He  will  cease  to  be  the  preacher  he  was,  because 
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he  was  never  equipped  to  be  more  than  an  impressionist 
because  at  the  most  he  only  learned  to  be  a  reader  and  to 
know  the  questions.  He  never  learned  to  be  a  studeS 
and  to  master  the  answers.  He  has  not  learned  to  so 

S  wL  part  o^tb  questions,  because  read¬ 

ing  was  part  of  the  luxury  of  life  and  no  part  of  its  toil  • 

because  his  thought  but  occurred  to  him  and  was  not  du^ 

lirtlT  ^  cost  him  nothing  but  a 

little  mental  exposure,  like  a  sensitive  plate  in  fn  easv 

2  +b  it  therefore  was  not  dea^ 

ertS  ”»“•■■■  »»« 

'  ‘  that  by  our  wrestling  prevail  •  be- 

O'  oaluin*  frith  bi  for 

s  effect,  of  pursuing  but  its  impressionist  side;  because 
he  had  not  learned  to  love  and  worship  it  for  beating  him 

S  Tofiv'f f  "“r'’  •"'"■'o™,  In  the  trn.  spirit  el  a' 
S  for  wLt  m  audience,  he  had  less  con- 

the  age.  He  had  but  the  tan- 

?esult  s"fchat’-  i^'^ttomed,  nothing.  The 

result  IS  that  in  due  course  he  wears  out;  and  he  becomes 

a  burden  to  the  Church  because  he  had  no  touch  either 

iT  H?d1?^  founding 

It.  He  did  not  even  know  his  Bible,  because  he  knew 

nothing  else.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  scholarship  but  for 

lit  us  ie  tn^t  of  apostolic  faith,  and  which  will  not 

datinnc?  n-P  fL  burning  foun- 

dations  of  the  moral  world  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  with  its 

revolution  and  regeneration  of  all  natural  things.” 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  PH.D. 

o-r  Jpf®  of  Germany  is  busy  discussing  the 

great  war  in  its  bearings  upon  religion  and  the  Church. 

arce  y  an  issue  that  does  not  contain  several  articles 
on  some  aspects  of  this  absorbing  question.  Some  of 
them  are  abstract  discussions  of  principles.  Others  con- 

proposals.  Everybody  seems  to  real- 
ze  that  the  times  are  fraught  with  tremendous  possibili- 
ties.  Changes  are  sure  to  come  in  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  and  in  her  relation  to  the  masses. 
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Wise  heads  and  skilful  hands  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  work  of  preparing  for  the  reconstruction. 

The  discussions  in  the  current  religious  and  theological 
press  serve  to  reflect  not  only  the  probable  lines  along 
which  the  reconstruction  will  proceed  but  also  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  affairs  in  the  German  Church  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  and  the  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  war.  We  present  herewith  a  translation 
of  one  of  these  articles.  It  is  the  report  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Professor  Ihmels  of  Leipzig,  President  of 
the  General  Lutheran  Conference.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Conference  met  at  Magdeburg  on  April  12th 
and  13th  to  discuss  the  situation  in  the  Church  and  to 
consider  what  special  duties  arise  from  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Professor  Ihmels  had  informed  himself  in  ad- 
vance  by  means  of  a  questionaire  among  the  members  o 
the  Conference,  and  this  information  he  made  the  basis 
of  his  address.  We  present  only  the  brief  report  of  the 
address  which  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Evangelisch- 
Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung  of  April  23rd.  It  is  full  of 
informing  allusions,  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  past, 
and  it  indicates  what  the  attitude  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  is  towards  the  questions  involved.  The  article  fol¬ 
lows. 


THE  SITUATION. 

Our  nation  has  reached  one  of  the  decisive  points  of  its 
history.  We  are  confronting  a  sort  of  crisis.  In  vari¬ 
ous  quarters  men  have  spoken  of  a  national  regeneration, 
but  it  is  still  too  early  for  that.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  present  situation  means  that  God  is 
asking  our  nation  whether  it  will  go  with  Him  or  with¬ 
out  Him.  And  for  us  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Church  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  can  we 
do  to  turn  this  crisis  to  profit  for  the  people?  In  other 
words.  Shall  we  be  able  to  hold  fast  to  the  Church  as  a 
natural  Church  embracing  the  whole  people.^ 

How  are  we  to  view  the  present  situation?  Great 
things  have  taken  place  among  our  people.  We  have 
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com¬ 
pare.  Old  and  young  have  streamed  to  the  colors  and 

r  lives.  Before  this  crisis  arose  the  youth  of  the  land 
had  seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  soft  living  and  purely  sel- 
fish  ambitions.  But  with  one  stroke  this  is  all  changed 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  this  re- 
awakening  will  be  felt  even  after  this  crisis  has  passed. 

ue,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  does  not  seem  to  have  per- 
vaded  all  classes  to  the  same  extent.  Some  deplorable 
mgs  have  taken  place  at  home.  Some  of  the  women 
rom  among  the  working  classes  have  given  themselves 
over  to  pleasure  even  more  than  in  times  of  peace.  Of 

th^first  nT  too  seriously,  because,  in 

rst  place,  it  is  always  easier  to  make  great  sacrifices 

an  to  make  small  ones  of  daily  routine.  In  the  second 
place,  the  smaller  sacrifices  require  a  previous  training 
and  practice,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  educated  classes 
have  shown  themselves  more  willing  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifices  than  the  uneducated.  In  the  third  place 
the  smaller  sacrifices  of  daily  life  require  a  complete 

change  of  view-point  which  the  individual  does  not  ac- 
complish  over  night. 

F^ar  more  serious  and  depressing  are  the  observations 
that  are  made  in  the  sphere  of  morality  in  its  more  nar¬ 
row  sense.  If  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  sacrifice  has  been 
a  happy  surprise,  the  growth  of  immorality  has  been  a 
most  unhappy  disappointment.  One  would  not  have 
thought  that  these  sins  would  persist  thus  in  times  of 
war.  But  if  the  reports  are  at  all  true  the  situation  is 
truly  astounding.  And  unfortunately  there  has  as  yet 
een  veiy  little  reaction  against  it.  There  have  indeed 
been  public  protests,  petitions,  appeals,  and  mass-meet¬ 
ings,  but  the  general  public  has  not  been  touched.  Most 
people  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  we  have  to  do  in  this 
matter  with  a  sin  against  God.  It  simply  shows  how  far 

removed  the  people  as  a  whole  are  from  an  intimate  touch 
with  the  will  of  God. 

Or  are  we  perhaps  able  to  say  that  this  touch  is  still 
present  even  where  it  does  not  appear?  Is  there  a  Chris- 
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tianity  outside  the  walls  of  the  churches?  Or  is  it  per¬ 
haps  stronger  outside  than  inside  the  Church?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  question  of  religion  has  been  brought  into 
striking  prominence  by  the  war.  That  is  indicated  in 
various  ways.  Even  the  daily  press  shows  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  Christianity  and  provides  space  for  Christian 
discussions.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  religious 
movement  really  springs  from  a  religious  impulse  or 
whether  it  is  a  purely  patriotic  demonstration.  The 
spirit  of  penitence  has  been  totally  absent  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  temper  of  the  public.  But  we  must  not  be  too  hasty 
in  our  judgments.  There  are  evidences  that  the  people 
are  willing  to  listen  to  words  of  exhortation  to  penitence. 
Let  us  learn  the  proper  way  of  presenting  the  matter  and 
the  press  will  make  room  for  our  words. 

Now  w^hat  is  the  situation  in  the  Church  ?  An  increase 
in  church  attendance  has  been  noted  everywhere.  But 
who  are  the  church-goers?  If  'we  examine  the  matter 
with  special  reference  to  the  various  classes  of  people  we 
find  that  the  men  especially  are  finding  their  way  to 
church  again.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  different 
classes.  We  naturally  ask  more  specifically,  How  about 
the  educated?  How  about  the  laboring  classes?  Doubt¬ 
less  many  of  the  educated  people  of  the  nation  have  re¬ 
sumed  their  church-going.  But  with  this  very  class  it 
would  perhaps  be  risky  to  assume  a  sudden  change  of 
front  in  this  respect.  He  who  has  consciously  formed 
for  himiself  a  fixed  view  of  the  world  will  not  easily  re¬ 
verse  his  point  of  view  in  later  years.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  older  generation.  With  the  educated 
youth  it  is  different.  Already  before  the  war  religious 
societies  had  made  their  way  into  the  gymnasia.  Mission¬ 
ary  societies  and  Bible  study  classes  were  springing  up, 
such  as  one  would  not  have  dreamed  of  a  generation  ago. 
Moreover,  am.ong  the  students  of  the  universities  things 
were  changing.  It  was  really  inspiring  to  see  the  stu¬ 
dent  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  gathering  its 
membership  from  all  departments  of  the  universities  and 
bringing  them  under  the  banner  of  Christianity,  Then, 
too,  there  were  the  old  student  fraternities  with  Chris- 
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tian  principles,  and  the  Bible  discussions  of  recent  origin 
It  is  clear  that  a  new  interest  in  Christianity  is  making 
itself  felt  among  the  educated  youth  of  the  land.  In 
short,  in  the  educated  youth  we  may  plant  our  hopes  for 

e  future  of  our  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth 
a  the  laboring  classes  give  cause  for  grave  concern. 
Iheir  early  independence  works  unfavorably  upon  them, 
and  it  is  just  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  classes  that 
the  complaints  come  about  the  unfavorable  influence  of 
the  war  upon  the  youth. 

So  far  as  the  laborers  in  general  are  concerned,  it  may 
be  said  that  on  the  whole  they  come  to  church  in  larger 
numbers  now  than  formerly,  even  the  organized  laborers. 
Their  confldence  in  the  Church  has  been  increased.  The 
pastoral  office  has  been  able  to  do  much  unselfish  service 
not  only  for  those  who  are  at  the  front  but  also  for  those 
who  have  remained  at  home,  and  this  is  being  recognized. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  leaders  of  organized  la¬ 
bor  will  permit  their  followers  to  stick  to  the  Church 
after  the  war  has  closed.  And  will  they  have  the 
strength  to  insist  upon  their  right  to  religion?  Perhaps 
if  it  is  possible  really  to  awaken  the  laborers  as  indi¬ 
viduals  it  will  be  possible  also  to  break  the  power  of  their 
leaders.  At  any  rate  the  Church  must  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  being  capitalistic,  and  to  this  end  she 
must  not  allow  herself  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
mere  paid  hand-maid  of  the  State. 

If  it  be  asked  how  deep  the  new  religious  life  has  gone, 
the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say.  In 
the  Churches  where  the  question  of  personal  salvation 
was  a  live  one  before  the  war  began,  the  effect  of  the  war 
has  been  to  increase  and  deepen  the  religious  life.  Where 
that  question  was  not  a  live  one,  the  effect  has  been 
smaller.  But  nowhere  have  the  last  few  months  passed 
without  leaving  some  kind  of  trace  behind.  Of  course  it 
was  a  mistake  to  speak  already  of  a  regeneration  of  the 
entire  people.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  a  real  divine  call.  So  much 
the  more  intensive  must  be  our  work  of  sowing  the  seed 
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among  the  people,  and  then  it  is  God  alone  who  can  give 
the  increase. 


OUR  DUTY. 

The  duration  of  the  war  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed. 
And  what  is  the  seed  that  we  are  to  sow?  First  and  fore- 
most  of  all  we  are  to  use  God’s  Word.  If  only  God  s 
Word  be  given  free  course  in  the  churches !  If  this  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  be  used  to  advantage,  you  as  an  individual 
must  make  use  of  God’s  Word.  You  as  the  head  of  a 
family  must  use  it  in  your  home.  You  as  a  pastor  must 
use  it  in  your  pulpit.  Patriotic  addresses  will  not  help 
the  congregation.  People  who  come  to  church  want  to 
hear  God^s  Word.  It  is  really  alarming  to  see  what  pa¬ 
triotic  effusions  are  sometimes  poured  forth  these  days 
in  the  churches.  No,  God’s  Word  alone  is  the 
And  it  should  be  preached  in  both  of  its  aspects,  both  as 
Law  and  as  Gospel.  We  must  use  the  Gospel  to  invite 
men  but  we  must  not  omit  to  use  the  Law,  the  witness  of 
a  living  God  who  is  to  be  feared.  This  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.  Perhaps  the  Church  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
indifference  towards  the  sixth  commandment.  ^  God  must 
be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  the  God  who  is  holy  and 
makes  demands  from  his  creatures.  The  Gospel  also 
must  be  preached,  not  a  part  of  it  but  the  whole.  It  is 
wicked  to  pass  over  the  core  of  the  Gospel  in  silence  as  is 
so  often  done.  Sometimes  we  hear  ‘‘special”  sermons  in 
which  the  great  divine  facts  are  not  even  mentioned. 
Surely  the  preacher  should  never  tire  of  leading  his  con¬ 
gregation  to  the  cross.  ^ 

Of  course  this  must  not  be  done  mechanically.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  it  is  a  new  era  into  which  we  are 
spreading  the  old  Gospel,  and  this  requires  adaptation. 
Moreover,  the  preacher  in  the  big  city  will  speak  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  that  in  which  the  preacher  in  the 
country  will  speak.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  God’s 
Word,  unabridged  and  unaltered.  This  is  the  chief  thing 
for  our  age  as  well  as  for  every  other  age.  And  what  is 
our  purpose  in  using  it  thus  assidiously?  To  lead  men 
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of  thf  faitMu[  are  not  ideal  congregations 

o  are  seeking,  of  persons  who  stand  at  a  distance  and 

thpi^f^'ti?\  to  arouse 

faith  ?huf  a^r^-?r  “  their 

a.th.  Thus  all  will  be  served  according  to  their  needs 

those  who  lag  behind  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  thos- 
who  are  farther  advanced. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  God’s  Word  is  to  accomnlish 
Its  purpose  it  must  be  made  to  reach  the  people  And  i+ 
IS  a  very  difficult  matter  to  really  reach  the  individuals 
m  the  giant  congregations  of  the  large  cities.  But  three 

be  divided  and  sub-divided  and  the  number  of  the  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  must  be  increased.  Think,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  Copenhagen,  where  in  a  short  time  the  city  has 
been  covered  with  a  net-work  of  churches.  The  churches 

suffice""  be  cathedrals;  plain  houses  of  prayer  will 

.  nd  even  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  sino-le 
day  we  can  at  least  ’oegin  to-day.  Second,  the  organi£ 
tions  which  we  have  had  hitherto  must  now  be  broadened 
out.  Perhaps  we  shall  now  have  a  scarcity  of  pastors 
and  so  we  shall  be  driven  to  make  larger  use  of  tL  lay¬ 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  they  will  be  better 
a  e  to  reach  the  individuals  among  our  constituency. 
Third,  personal  work  and  pastoral  oversight  must  be 
prosecuted  more  intensively  than  hitherto.  It  must  never 
again  occur  that  the  visiting  of  the  sick  in  a  congregation 
should  occasion  surprise  as  something  exceptional.  The 
average  pastor  has  little  idea  how  even  the  educated  lono- 
or  pastoral  ministration.  We  may  rest  assured  that  we 
do  not  labor  in  vain  when  we  practice  with  diligence  our 
personal  work  with  individual  souls.  The  first  visit  mav 
not  efiect  very  much,  but  it  brings  about  a  personal  touch 
which  rnay  later  prove  to  be  very  valuable. 

Very  important  also  is  the  question  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  This  is  a  sore  point 
On  paper  everything  looks  well,  but  the  facts  in  the  case 
tell  a  different  story.  And  the  most  painful  feature  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  it  is  such  an  intangible  thing.  It 
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glides  through  our  fingers  with  such  ease  that  we  may 
well  question  whether  the  injury  can  be  repaired  at  all 
any  more.  But  we  dare  not  lose  courage.  The  future  of 
our  people  demands  that  our  youth  be  trained  in  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  Church. 

I  say  the  future  of  our  people  demands  it.  For  we 
want  our  Church  to  remain  a  Church  of  the  people,  a  na¬ 
tional  Church.  Our  people,  the  whole  people,  constitute 
the  field  to  which  the  Lord  of  the  Church  has  sent  us.  We 
must  put  forth  every  effort  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
pastor  dare  not  identify  himself  with  any  party  or  favor 
any  party,  because  he  belongs  to  the  entire  congregation. 
He  must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  a  reaction¬ 
ary,  and  the  Church  must  avoid  the  appeal  ance  of  being 
a  trainbearer  for  the  State.  She  must  have  the  courage 
to  preach  God^s  Word  to  those  who  are  below  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  above.  She  must  make  the  Word  of  God 
to  shed  its  sacred  light  upon  all  human  relationships.  She 
must  abolish  all  customs  that  are  unsocial,  like  those  that 
prevent  the  laborer  from  getting  a  good  place  in  the  house 
of  God,  or  those  that  offend  the  poorer  classes,  as  so  often 
occurs,  for  example,  at  burials.  The  workingman  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  in  the  Church  the  inequality  of  the 
classes  ceases,  because  the  Church  is  the  servant  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  and  educated  classes 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  in  the  pastor  they  have  one 
who  is  able  to  give  answer  to  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day,  one  who  can  present  the  Gospel  as  a  real  power  in 

the  spiritual  world  of  the  present. 

Our  task  seems  specially  difficult  in  view  of  the  great 
national  movement  that  is  in  full  swing  just  now. 
Glorious  as  this  movement  has  been  and  joyfully  as  we 
have  greeted  it,  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  peculiar 
dangers  that  it  brings  with  it.  For  example,  some  en¬ 
thusiasts  for  things  German  are  beginning  to  dream  and 
to  talk  of  one  single  national  German  Church.  Of  course 
there  are  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  project.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  idealists  will 
listen  to  dispassionate  considerations.  If  not,  then  they 
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ChurT  At  i"  the  Protestant 

?mphaticaltv  thJt  ’  '^ost 

sZme  On  ti?  r  T  such  a 

be  JLa^  vS?n  f  n  ’  uutionalistic  idea  can 

ne  01  great  value  to  us,  and  we  should  cultivate  it  not 

only  m  times  of  war  but  at  all  times.  We  shSld  wef 

ment  ^'wf  the  national  move- 

nt.  We  should  avoid  narrowness  in  this  matter  For 

ZS"r  “ •»  to  the  ivfZ 

men^t  training  of  the  youth,  on  the  ground  that  it  mi^ht 
perhaps  lead  the™  to  nejlecl  the  Church  TsanZt 
ut  what  could  we  gain  by  such  objections?  No.  let  us 

have  some  say  in 

That  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most  important  question 

namely  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  preserve  the  estab- 

is  o  urch,  the  Church  that  embraces  the  whole  peo- 
ple.  Let  us  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face  We 
may  distinguish  between  the  established  Church  as  an 
organization  and  those  individuals  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  who  believe  and  accept  the  confessions  of  the  Church 
The  organized  Church  without  the  confession  may  be  a 
nancial  organization,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  Church.  The 
whole  problem,  therefore,  is  to  extend  the  confessing 

If  twS  T*h  'i  identical  with  the  organized  Church, 
f  this  IS  to  be  done,  the  confessing  Church  must  be  broad 
enoug’h  to  include  the  whole  people. 

One  great  difficulty  has  always  confronted  our  Church 
namely,  that  the  Church  in  its  ideal  and  in  its  very  es¬ 
sence  IS  the  communion  of  believers,  but  this  ideal  has 
never  been  realized.  What  is  the  result?  Two  things. 

demand  separation  from  unbeliev- 

nure  °  T?  of  the  believers  may  remain 

pure.  This  IS  the  idea  of  the  sects.  On  the  other  hand 

^''.^^ting  Church  as  the  actual  congrega¬ 
tion  of  believers,  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Everything  IS  cut  to  that  formula.  The  service  of  wor- 

S’  “"tain  forms  which 

imply  that  they  are  dealing  only  with  believers.  Now  if 
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we  take  our  stand  upon  the  facts  and  if  we  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Church  as  a  national  Church,  a  Church  of  the 
whole  people,  we  dare  not  fail  to  recognize  that  principle 
that  the  Church  must  provide  room  for  all  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  her  services  from  the  standpoint  of  the  confession. 
Those  who  will  not  thus  accept  her  services  can  of  course 
find  no  room  in  her.  But  for  the  others  room  must  be 
provided.  If  this  is  to  be  done  we  must  reckon  in  our 
services  with  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  consists  of  persons  who  merely  conform  but  do 
not  actually  believe.  If  this  fact  is  kept  in  mind  the  ex¬ 
isting  orders  and  formulas  of  the  Church  will  call  for 
some  revision.  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter.  It  must 
come  as  a  further  development  of  what  we  now  have  and 
it  should  be  undertaken  only  with  the  very  greatest  care. 

At  any  rate  one  thing  is  certain :  we  want  to  preserve 
a  Church  that  will  embrace  the  whole  people,  though  of 
course  we  do  not  advocate  a  State-Church.  We  do  not 
mean  to  insist  upon  cutting  the  bonds  that  connect  us 
with  the  State.  Not  at  all.  That  would  be  a  complete 
misinterpretation  of  the  occasion  that  has  brought  about 
the  revival  of  religion  among  our  people.  We  should  not 
force  the  Church  to  become  a  Free  Church  and  thus  ex¬ 
pose  her  to  all  the  limitations  and  embarrassments  that 
would  then  be  hers.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  would  then  attend  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  youth,  or  think  of  the  financial  straits.  Nevertheless, 
we  should  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  place  the  individual 
congregations  in  a  position  of  financial  independence. 
Our  aim  must  always  be  to  make  the  Church  embrace  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  a 
Church  of  the  confession. 

But  the  greater  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  in  these 
serious  times,  the  more  satisfying  it  is  to  realize  that  in 
the  last  analysis  and  under  all  circumstances  only  one 
thing  is  necessary,  namely,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  too  in  a  form  adapted  to  our  times  and  with 
that  weapon  to  press  out  among  the  public  and  overthrow 
the  hindrances.  God  has  given  us  these  times  as  an  oc- 
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casion  to  reach  the  masses.  May  He  show  us  the  proper 

ways  and  vouchsafe  to  us  His  Spirit  that  we  may  follow 
His  will. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

review  of  recent  literature. 

HODDER  and  STAUGHTON,  LONDON :  NEW  YORK,  GEORGE  H. 

DORAN  COMPANY. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testamerd  in  m  Lig^of 
Historical  Research.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  M.A.,  D  D 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Interpretation  of  the  N 
ment  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

Louisville,  Ky.  Price  $5.00  net.  •  TYvn 

This  remarkable  work  of  almost  1400  pages  is  the  pro- 

durtS  Sv  “arj  of  VratoMlS'gS 

stronger  and  more  expenenced  textual  stu^^^ 

isfiliftHiil; 

sSgsssss;; 

tends  grammatical  science.  study  has  ac- 

has  produced  a  finished  work.  Dr.  Robertson  m  following 
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rjst  »« '»! 

cide!;”.°S  sw"?'*  ‘"‘“  “■'“  I’**'  IdWddtion,  Ac 

It  IS  now  established  that  the  New  Testament  Tr-eot 
the  common  Greek  in  colloquial  useVthT“rst  Chrktln 

the^rToffS"  histoS^deSh 

-Repetition  occurs,  but  it  is  the  repetition  of  the  ardent 
teacher  who  wishes  to  round  out  every  feature  in  fulf  de- 

provided  us  with  an  up-to-date  grammar  It  is  ^ielf 
New  T^^sTarenf  CrteV  studeft  S 

necissarv  t^  ^  ^PPfeciate  the  toil  and  care 

Smaf  If  Testament 

grammar,  f  hv.  references  and  quotations  are  most  ac¬ 
curate,  and  the  printing  of  both  Greek  and  English  type 
shows  the  Pest  practical  art  of  the  publisher 

M.  COOVER. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK. 

P^^osophical  and 

sor  of  nTstoricf  TBcoi^  Profes- 

tiHo  Q  Theology  in  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 

Ti!o4c  F  ®  ^P-  net  $1.00. 

read^  with  nrofit Y  essays  which  young  ministers  may 
reaa  with  profit.  In  the  chapter  on  “The  New  Ortbo- 

tlie  ^Silile  a.nd  of  1  *  *  ^  a  mere  mechanical  view  of 

u  \  1  j  ^  religious  authority  based  upon  it  can  not 

S„Ef.Vvr'i"m  ftoSS 

the  Christian  FaitV’  caS 

This  is  off ^  Theory  of  our  Lord’s  Redemptive  Work.” 

Theory  whlrhH  explication  of  the  Satisfaction 

J.  neory ,  which  to  us  seems  to  be  most  probably  true 
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The  author’s  estimate.of  Ritsc^ppears  to  be 
flTirl  e-ives  undoubted  evidence  of  the  authors  conse^a 
tive  posMon  Ritschl  allows  no  Trinity,  no  pre-existent 

Christ,  no  real  atonement.  ^  SINGMASTER. 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Heart  of  Blackstone  or  Principles  of  the  Common 
Law.  By  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law  in 
Washington  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Introduction 
by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Cloth,  8  mo.  Pp. 

247.  Price  fl.OO  net.  ,  •  4.t,„ 

Elackstone  the  most  eminent  jurist  of  England  iR  the 

eijiteenth  century,  has  put  the  world 

by  his  interpretation  of  the  English  constitution  and  the 

affirmation  of  great  fundamentel  rendered 

lawver  must  know  Blackstone.  Miss  Pai^  nas 

Rub””  servlo.  o? 

common  law  in  every-day  language.  Eve^  citizen  o 
the  United  States  should  know  the  law  as  Miss  Paul 

rt  ‘if  tti  S  uXtinriute  o?Sw  N™  n, 
SS  matters  fs  well 

“ghfKrml”deTtot-b,Jk  in  the  higher  grades  of  onr 
public  schools.  ^  ^  SINGMASTER. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas.  By  Arthur  Cush¬ 
man  McGiffert.  Cloth,  8  mo.  Pp.  310.  Price  $1.50 

n©t 

Dr"  McGiffert  of  Union  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  writes  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  believe  that  they  have  been 
S^andpateTfrL  the  shackles  of  the  old  theology  and 
have  fcmnd  a  more  excellent  way  in  a  reconstrimted  the- 
Xy  The  present  volume  is  based  upon  the  Earl  Lec- 
given  before  the  Pacific  Theological  Semin^ 
Eerkelev  California,  in  September,  1912.  it  is  amaw 
into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  briefly  of  Disintegration, 
beginffing  with  the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  reaching  its 
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SSkwSk  «'  Spinoza. 

wtth  Krfnrhg  sg?s„”/s"si 

eTtSoSfaZgf  A„,hozi.rXr!i„S! 

While  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  this  volume 
ner  Wee  ^spresented  in  a  fresh  Ld  interestTn^mam 

groundT  of°nhdo<5nnr“®^^^^®^"''®®®  over  the  old 

nv  philosophy  often  more  false  than  true.  To 

.  McGiffert  evolution  is  the  magic  word  that  unlocks 

teSggafro'f  O'  00"“  O  • 

luting  ^hich  all  ex¬ 

isting’ lorms  of  life  eventually  came.  The  Bible  is  now 

looked  upon  no  longer  as  a  revelation  from  God  but  as  a 

product  of  natural  evolution.  “Scholars  noirtrace  the 

development  of  the  religious  ideas  contained  in  it  and 

sho-w  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  arisen  and 

e  influences  by  which  they  have  been  determined  ”  Ac- 

cording  to  this  the  Bible  is  no  more  inspired  than  anv 

Threte/nif  <3^*®  ^  Vague  and  meaningless  assertion, 

nnltv  ^°i”’  real  Person,  must  necessarily  eter- 

ally  have  realized  himself.  Self-consciousness  is  an  in¬ 
herent  element  of  a  rational  being.  To  speak  of  deity 
being  dependent  upon  an  act  or  state  is  to  speak  inco^ 
y ’•  ®  heny  its  essential  nature. 

author  finds  in  Christ  is 
the  deity  which  the  Unitarian  receives.  “In  a  true  sense 
all  men  are  divine.  *  *  *  Essentially  Christ  is  no  more 

'®-”  There  is  truth  in 
this,  but  It  IS  truth  distorted.  We  are  not  divine  as 

Christ  IS.  He  is  eternal  God,  we  are  His  creatures.  We 
are  not  I^ity ;  Chnst  is.  We  would  insist  just  as  earn¬ 
estly  as  Dr.  McGiffert  that  man  was  created  in  God’s 
image  and  that  he  is  not  so  alien  now  that  he  cannot  be 
lestored.  But  this  is  a  vastly  different  matter  from  con¬ 
founding  God  and  man. 

Much  is  made  in  the  writings  of  the  modern  school  of 
meology  of  the  change  in  the  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
God  s  relation  to  it.  It  is  held  that  the  “divine  imma¬ 
nence  was  entirely  misunderstood.  It  is  held  that  “mod¬ 
ern  scieMe  has  revolutionized  theology  and  that  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  IS  left  of  it  in  advanced  up-to-date  schools. 
LiUtner  and  his  contemporaries  are  cited  for  their  crude 
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world-views.  In  reply  to  it  was 

rthT^XoTlis 

alleged  untenableness  of  the  old 

,s  tor  Se  Lutheran  Church  »?aS 

S  s”ars“?.S!T.  ^.«i5e 

3iSsP“^^i! 

sfsg^cr.: 

It  is  not  surprising  “®/^®Srv  We  predict 
pudiates  the  teachings  of  U  ^  teachings  with  the 

that  history  will  class  much  of  will 

exploded  heresies  of  other  da^s,  and  t  „  j..  f^ith. 

go  on  and  conquer  in  the  path  of  the  trad^ona|^^^^^ 


the  german  literary  board.  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

Thii  ta'lTe5JoriL“olurne  made  up  princ^W^^  omirf 

aemou.  and  saying.  »l«  ed  ^  the  Ke^.  0^  Stafford 

-”r“SH»,»ur. 

!sih]52  C  t«“r  ?„«ie'rWJ 

°thad  the  pleasure  of  “..“’“‘"ISriw?  of 
ran.*”®  waJ'^erSl  in  debate  and  eaeelled  as  a 
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Sis#  f 

tr^ted  to  himself  many  friend^  ^  approachable,  and  at- 
often  a®?  a'^temXlon  ^hich 

islS 

wh?5;  JI2?  3  K”a  37=!^!;^”"“ 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

A  Boy’s  Religion.  By  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Cloth 
12  mo.  Pp.  119.  Price  50  cents  net. 

i<5  without  any  pretensions  to  learning 

his^salvation'^^^lftn”^  earnest  solicitude  for 

nis  salvation.  He  knows  the  boy,  for  he  remembers  that 

eir^h  ^  the  fulness  ofTS  experf 

won  ’  ®  f  tiow  he  may  be 

much  a3  ?r.?„l*„r  ^'T«uTd°^gh"’ir3*  ‘hf 

way  of  Christian”nur- 
lure  ana  training.  It  would  confirm  him  and  heln  him 

thiSe  Wbe  ®'’®«  better  than 

ims  one.  In  the  emphasis  which  he  lays  upon  the  home 

that  h^has*  written®?'^®  teacher  he  shows 

Wo  ^  h^  written  from  experience  and  observation 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  boy"' 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

PERMANENT  FACTORS  IN  THE  CIVILIZATION  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  H.  BAUSLIN,  D.D. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  resultant  of  distinct  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  been  at  work  through  generations 
widely  separated  from  one  another  in  time  and  space.  It 
is  composed  of  something  more  than  a  long  series  of  dis¬ 
jointed  and  unrelated  facts.  In  the  order  of  historical 
data  there  is  nothing  really  abrupt.  To  the  superficial 
reader  it  may  sometimes  seem  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  historical  continuity.  But  upon  deeper  study  it  al¬ 
ways  turns  out  that  there  are  no  real  breaks  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  race,  but  that  it  is  one  vast,  infinitely  compli¬ 
cated  and  progressive  movement.  In  the  immense 
stretches  of  time  the  movement  of  historical  events  in¬ 
variably  upon  close  contemplation,  turns  out  to  be  a 
movement  upwards  toward  better  things,  toward  a  per¬ 
fection  that  is  always  far  ahead  in  the  dim  future. 
Events  however  momentous  in  meaning  and  however 
sudden  in  their  manifestation  are  the  resultants  of  pre¬ 
parations  long  ago  made.  There  is  some  analogy  between 
the  course  of  human  history  and  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life.  In  the  unfolding  life  of  the  individual  one 
state  merges  by  imperceptible  stages  into  another,  each 
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in  its  exact  beginning  and  ending  being  altogether  in¬ 
distinct.  As  he  estimates  the  past  of  his  life  no  man  can 
tell  exactly  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child  and  became  a  boy 
or  exactly  when  he  passed  the  frontiers  of  boyhood  and 
became  a  man.  Each  condition  examined  by  itself  and 
at  a  suitable  interval,  exhibits  characteristics  it  is  likely 
that  are  perfectly  distinctive,  but  at  their  common  point 
of  contact  the  one  with  the  other  the  two  so  overlap  and 
blend  that  like  the  intermingling  of  the  darkness  and 
the  light  the  exact  beginning  of  the  one  and  the  end  of 
the  other  may  be  variously  estimated. 

It  is  much  like  this  in  the  classification  of  the  periods 
in  the  history  of  mankind  when  one  period  grows  into 
another  so  gradually  and  almost  naturally  that  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  transition  were  often  com¬ 
pletely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  new  period  in  the 
onward  movement  of  mankind  was  at  hand.  In  histori¬ 
cal  studies  and  interpretations  this  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  every  age  is  in  some 
considerable  sense  a  preparation  for  the  age  that  ensues. 
What,  for  example,  we  call  the  modern  period  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  group  of  great  and  commanding  personalities, 
striking  events,  the  enunciation  of  great  and  fundamen¬ 
tally  important  principles  and  tumultuous  changes  in  so¬ 
ciety,  but  when  we  search  for  exact  dates  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine. 

When  the  19th  century  was  passing  out  but  a  few  years 
ago  and  we  were  entering  upon  this  new  century,  some 
writers  in  their  boastful  claims  for  the  achievements  of 
that  great  century  were  challenging  its  predecessors  to 
bring  forward  a  list  of  achievements  so  stupendous  as 
those  which  were  to  be  credited  to  the  one  hundred  years 
then  closing.  There  were  things  accomplished  in  state¬ 
craft  and  national  life,  such  as  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  and  splendidly  efficient  German  Empire,  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  the  British  Empire,  with  its  long  and  far- 
flung  line  of  colonial  possessions  and  the  rise  and  rapid 
development  of  new  communities  over  the  mighty  spaces 
of  our  western  commonwealths.  There  were  other 
achievements  in  industrial  life,  such  as  the  almost  meas- 
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ureloss  increase  in  production  due  to  the  factory  system, 
the  enlargement  of  railroad  and  steamship  facilities  and 
the  manifold  applications  of  electricity.  There  were  also 
to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  account  of  that  century  vast 
undertakings  in  religion  and  education  and  the  unparal¬ 
leled  advancement  of  science.  Had  that  challenge  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  been  accepted  there  might 
have  been  some  wrangling  over  what  constitutes  the 
achievements  of  any  one  particular  century,  for  each 
century  looks  upon  that  matter  through  its  own  eyes,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  that  century,  it  might  very 
properly  have  been  alleged,  were  half  done  before  that 
century  had  even  opened.  It  would  accordingly  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  to  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  each 
period  and  each  century  in  the  progress  of  mankind  has 
entered  into  the  inheritance  from  events  and  times  that 
are  past,  occasionally  an  inheritance  of  suffering  and 
wrong  but  more  frequently  one  of  progress  toward  the 
breaking  down  of  barriers  that  cramp  and  render  evil  the 
life  of  man.  The  fact  is  this,  that  all  divisions  of  history 
into  periods  of  exact  and  well  defined  characteristics  are 
artificial  in  proportion  as  they  are  precise.  In  history 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  end  and  no  beginning. 
Great  events  are  usually  found  to  be  the  products  of  an 
infinite  series  of  causes  and  the  starting  points  as  usually 

of  an  infinite  series  of  effects. 

By  the  middle  age  is  meant,  as  the  term  itself  implies, 
the  period  which  intervenes  between  ancient  and  modern 
times  and  connects  them  by  continuing  the  one  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  other.  The  period  is  inclusive  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  that  separate  the  ancient  from  the  modern  world. 
They  are  something  more  than  mere  centuries  of  transi¬ 
tion,  even  though  a  historian  as  great,  though  some¬ 
times  vehemently  biased,  as  Edward  Gibbon  has  repre¬ 
sented  them  as  a  long  night  of  ignorance  and  force,  only 
redeemed  from  utter  squalor  by  some  lingering  rays  of 
an  ancient  culture  that  long  since  dominated  much  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  the  period  that  forms  the 
transition  from  the  Greco-Romanic  civilization,  to  the 
Romano-Germanic  civilization  which  gradually,  in  time 
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emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  barbarism  that  came  in 
from  the  north  and  east.  The  connecting  link  was 
Christianity  which  saved  the  best  elements  of  the  old 
order  of  things  and  directed  and  moulded  the  new.  Po¬ 
litically  the  middle  age  dates  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
western  empires,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Latin 
world  to  its  German  conquerors  and  the  great  migration 
of  the  nations  in  the  fifth  century.  Ecclesiastically  the 
period  begins  with  the  accession  of  Gregory  the  Great  in 
590  A.  D.,  the  last  of  the  post-apostolic  fathers  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  long  line  of  the  popes.  Whatever  dif¬ 
ferences  of  date  may  be  set  by  historical  scholars  for  the 
opening  of  this  period,  none  have  a  more  clearly  defined 
date  set  for  its  close  than  this  known  as  the  middle  age. 
In  whatever  light  the  Protestant  movement  of  the  16th 
centurj^  may  be  regarded,  by  either  friend  or  foe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  age  began  with  the  nailing  up 
of  Luther's  theses  on  the  church  door  in  the  old  town  of 
Wittenburg  in  October  1517.  All  attempts  to  find  an¬ 
other  date  for  the  beginning  of  modern  history  have 
failed  in  popular  acceptance,  whether  that  date  be  the 
reign  of  “Philip  the  Fair"  of  France  and  his  memorable 
conflict  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  “He  came  in  like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  died  like 
a  dog,"  or  the  deeply  significant  fall  of  Constantinople  in 
1453,  or  the  invention  of  printing.  These  events  were 
only  preparatory  to  the  great  reform  movement  led  by 
Luther  and  in  a  large  sense  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  This  age  embraces  about  a  thousand  years 
of  western  history,  a  time  which  was  the  birth  period  of 
the  modern  states  of  Europe.  It  was  the  springtime,  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  German  and  Latin  Christianity 
which  had  its  beginning  when  the  German  Empire  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Rome,  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards  were  taking  root  in  Italy, 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  the  Van¬ 
dals  in  Africa.  The  ruin  of  the  ancient  empire  began 
by  these  German  races  found  its  climax  in  the  inrushing 
and  turbulent  tides  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  which 
swept  like  a  sirocco  from  the  desert  over  the  eastern  and 
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southwestern  coasts  of  the  great  midland  Sea.  It  was 
the  period  in  which  new  nations  were  arising  in  the 
lands  which  had  formerly  constituted  the  great  empire  of 
Rome-Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain.  These  were  the  Romanic 
peoples  which  the  Church,  governed  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  had  united  in  one  homogeneous  civilization,  wRh  a 
common  language,  the  Latin,  and  with  the  Geman,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Scandinavian,  Slavic  and  Magyar  races.  It  was  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  was  the  tutor  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  during  this  period.  They  were  all  indebted  to  the 
Church  for  such  of  the  spiritual  elements  as  it  had  con¬ 
served  while  they  in  return  communicated  to  it  their 
fresh  forces,  their  heroic  achievements  and  the  ardent 
spirit  which  remoulded  the  forms  inherited  from  an  older 

civilization  into  something  entirely  new.  .  ^  , 

The  age  under  consideration  was  both  a  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  and  one  in  which  many  of  the  factors  that  enter  so 
largely  into  our  modern  life  were  slowly  crystalizing  even 
under  adverse  conditions.  To  the  student  who  is  searc 
ing  for  the  principles  of  modern  history,  the  chief  inter¬ 
est  in  the  study  of  the  annals  of  this  period  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  seedtime  or  the  stage  of  the  early 
development  of  those  ideas  of  religion,  government,  so¬ 
ciety,  laws  and  manners  the  full  fruitage  of  which  we  are 
witnessing  in  our  own  time  and  place,  in  the  long  march 

of  the  centuries.  . 

What  such  students  desire  to  know  of  that  age  in  the 

history  of  the  Church  and  of  civilization,  is  not  so  much 
of  what  was  curious  and  picturesque  and  specially  char¬ 
acteristic  of  life  as  it  was  then  lived  in  western  Europe 
as  of  those  factors  which  were  permanent  in  it  and  of 
how  that  those  factors  have  been  interwoven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  more  modern  civilization. 

Even  some  of  the  reprehensible  and  troublesome  things 
which  we  are  confronting  in  our  advanced  period  are  to 
be  found  in  that  remote  age  of  the  past.  Industrial 
wrongs  were  then  to  be  encountered  and  dealt  with.  Prof. 
Ross  has  said  in  his  book  entitled  ‘^Sin  and  Society,  that 
the  master  iniquities  of  our  time  are  connected  with 
money  making.’^  The  same  charge,  in  a  modified  degree 
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it  may  be,  might  be  leveled  against  that  time.  Then  as 
now  ere  were  predatory  money  grabbers  and  men  who 

M^tLdTof  r''-  unscrupulous  competitors. 

Methods  of  business  such  as  in  our  day  are  suggesting 

grave  problems  to  the  political  economist  and  moralist 
g  ompanies  and  monopolies  came  upon  the  stas*e 

f “*““•»*  »'  feudal  vays  brS 

extent  and  boldness  of  their  operations.  There  were  ef¬ 
forts  at  the  strangulation  of  competition  by  mutual 
agreements  or  the  formation  of  trusts.  These  are  said 
to  have  had  flourishing  periods  in  Augsburg  and  other 
mediaeval  commercial  centers.  Individuals  and  corpo¬ 
rations  cornered  the  import  trade,  the  fruits  of  the  har¬ 
vest  season,  the  products  of  the  vintage,  the  silver,  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  mines,  sugar,  linen,  leather,  pepper  and  what 
was  even  more  needed  in  many  quarters,  then  as  now 
soap.  So  good  an  authority  as  Prof.  Schaff  is  responsi- 
ble  for  the  statement  that  the  Hockstetters,  the  Ebners 

tradin^J  Fuggars  were  among  the  great  speculators,  and 
tratong  firms  of  the  age,  and  that  they  carried  things,  in 
t.ade  with  a  high  hand.  Ambrose  Hbckstetter  of  Augs- 
burg  for  example,  it  is  affirm.ed,  one  season  bought  up  all 
ashwood  available,  another  all  the  grain,  and  an- 
er  all  the  wine.  Then  as  now  big  fortunes  were  made, 
at  the  public  expense  by  the  astute  and  practical  corner¬ 
ing  o  staple  commodities.  They  were  even  aware  of  the 
secrets  and  profitableness  of  methods  of  adulteration, 
knowing,  for  example,  how  to  compound  brick  dust  with 
pepper.  Hold-up  prices  then  as  now  degenerated  into 
the  forms  of  modern  commercial  piracy.  Commodities 
requently  rose  suddenly  in  price.  Imperial  diets  took 
notice  of  these  signs  of  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  tried 
to  correct  the  evils  of  the  day  by  regulating  the  prices  of 
goods,  while  municipalities  did  the  same  thing.  Preachers 
charged  upon  the  monopolists  many  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
imes,  arraigning  them  for  fearing  neither  God  nor  man 
and  calling  upon  the  cities  to  banish  them,  while  at  the 
same  time,  learned  professors  of  jurisprudence  arraigned 
them  as  spiders  webs,  designed  to  ensnare  the  innocent. 
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Then  as  now  there  were  “get  rich  quick  schemes,”  which 
easily  captured  the  uninitiated  to  their  financial  undoing. 
Then,  as  now,  it  has  also  been  indicated  there  were  di¬ 
rectors  of  investment  companies  who  were  able  to  avoid 
the  losses  which  the  uninformed  and  guileless  investor 
had  to  bear  in  sorrow  and  financial  impoverishment.  The 
times  were  arraigned  as  being  bad.  In  the  midst  of  the 
doleful  portrayals  however  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  one 
historian  commends  the  praiseworthy  habit  that  is  said 
to  have  existed  of  bathing  at  least  “once^  every  two 
weeks.”  These  get-rich-quick  swindlers,  which  deceived 
the  credulous  into  investments  that  never  could  pay,  and 
these  commercial  impositions  produced  then  as  now  the 
usual  results,  unrest,  distrust  and  violence.  Among  the 
artisans  and  peasants  there  were  strikes  and  uprisings, 
demands  for  shorter  hours,  better  food  and  higher  wages 
together  with  enormous  economic  losses  to  employers,  the 
public  and  likely  then  as  now,  most  of  all  to  the  laborers 
themselves.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Peasants 
War”  of  1525,  was  the  result  of  the  principle  of  personal 
liberty  introduced  by  the  Lutheran  movement.  It  was 
rather  as  has  been  said  but  “one  of  a  long  series  of  up¬ 
risings,  and  if  the  Reformation  had  not  come  and  diiect- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  people,  it  is  likely  Germany  would 
have  been  shaken  by  such  a  social  revolution  in  the  16th 

century  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen.” 

The  chief  feature  in  the  aspect  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  age  is  that  of  violent  conflict,  a  struggle  not 
merely  between  the  incoming  barbarian  tribes  and  the 
imperial  legions  of  Rome  and  of  these  tribes  the  one  with 
the  other,  but  more  than  all  a  constant  struggle  of  oppos¬ 
ing  ideas,  a  conflict  between  the  Teuton  and  Roman,  of 
the  north  of  Europe  against  the  south,  of  Christianity 
with  heathenism,  of  a  savagery  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  our  American  Indian  tribes  with  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization  then  known  to  the  world.  In  the 
midst  of  such  terrible  birth-throes  modern  civilization  is 
brought  into  the  world,  and  unlike  any  other  civilization 
known  to  history,  it  owes  its  peculiarities  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  its  strength  to  this  violent  conflict 
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which  it  is  largely  the  resultant. 

There  is  a  form  of  religious  romanticism  that  has 
painted  for  us  a  mediaeval  period  full  of  seraphic  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  without  even  the  appearance  of  a  cloud. 
But  it  IS  an  entirely  inadequate  and  prejudiced  por- 
trayal.  There  is  the  dark  side  of  the  history  of  this  period 
that  has  been  presented  in  terrible  distinctness  alike  by 
saints  and  sinners,  by  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
heresiarchs  who  antagonized  the  Church.  Mediaeval 
iniquities  were^  upon  the  same  scale  as  mediaeval  virtues 
and  there  was  in  all  that  was  contemporary  a  blending  of 
light  with  much  of  darkness,  and  of  darkening  supersti¬ 
tions  with  a  real  saintliness  in  character. 

But  in  all  fairness  we  are  not  to  judge  that  age  by  the 
standards  of  our  own.  There  were  forces  at  work  in 
that  time  that  were  debasing  and  depressing  but  there 
were  other  forces  that  were  uplifting  and  silently  at 
work  in  anticipation  of  a  better  age  that  was  ahead  when 
a  man  should  come  to  be  the  leader,  whose  feet  were  shod 
with  iron  and  brass  and  who  was  to  prove  himself  with 
vast  significance  for  these  later  times,  as  mightier  than 
the  wisdom  of  mediaeval  theology  and  wiser  than  the 
rulers  of  the  mediaeval  visible  Church.  “It  would  be  an 
ungracious  and  a  foolish  thing,“  says  Prof  Schaff,  “for 
this  generation,  the  heir  of  twice  as  many  centuries  of 
Christian  schooling  as  were  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  to  boast  as  though  Christian  charity  and  mo¬ 
rality  and  devotion  to  high  aims  had  waited  until  now 
to  manifest  themselves.’^  Resting  as  it  did  upon  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  self-renunciation  the  social  state  of  that  period 
was  superior  to  the  preceding  time  in  all  that  makes  up 
ci^alization  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  word.  That  age 
is  indeed  disgraced  by  the  conspicuous  badness  of  some  of 
the  alleged  successors  of  St.  Peter,  but  that  badness  is 
relieved  by  the  exemplary  virtue  of  some  others.  There 
were  then  pontifical  scoundrels  who  disgraced  manhood 
as  well  as  the  papal  tiara  emblematic  of  the  unscriptural 
claim  to  temporal,  spiritual  and  purgatorial  authority, 
but  there  were  others  who  were  vastly  better  than  their 
times  and  a  contradiction  of  their  unwarranted  claims. 
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Against  a  Stephen  VII,  guilty  of  the  brutal 

dragging  the  body  of  his  dead  *^3hum- 

streets  might  be  set  Leo  VII,  a  man  holy  m  hfe  and  hum 

ble  in  spirit,  against  John  XU,  accused 

for  aid  in  his  ponti- 

fical  gambling  Jupiter,  Venus  and  other  pagan 

goddesses,  may  be  set  John  X,  ^ “J^Te  d^ 
the  restoration  of  discipline  in  the  Church  and 
liverance  of  his  subjects  from  the  Saracen  invader.  If 
it  was  the  time  of  John  XXIII,  who  had  at  one  tune  tee 
a  nirate  on  the  high  seas  and  who  never  was  reform 
fr?m  the  scandalous  profanity  of  his  piratical  days,  and 
wC  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Con®f  nee  ^he  on^ 
creditable  thing  to  be  set  down  ^o  the  credit  of  tha^^^^^^ 
cil,  it  was  likewise  the  time  of  the  virtuous  Wrn 
Sylvester  II,  who  was  a  fitting  successor  of  the  leained, 

'’■3 

contribution  mad.  by  this  ay.  to 

progress  there  has  frequently  been  error  ^"d  ^xaggera 
tion  into  which  it  has  been  abundantly  easy  to  fall-  T 
is  the  error  and  exaggeration  on  the  one  side  of  unMy 

depreciating  that  age  of  thought  and  action  mingled  with 
error  and  superstition,  an  error  to  which  some  Protestant 

writers  have  been  most  addicted.  pvno-e-era- 

On  the  other  hand  we  encounter  the 
tion  of  magnifying  that  age  overmuch  ^"d  extolling  it  a 
the  “age  of  faith,”  with  the  tacit  implication  i^hat  aU 
which  has  come  after  has  been  an  age  of  unbelief,  an 
error  into  which  papal  apologists  and  writers  almost 
uniformly  fall.  There  is  much  to  explain  and  account 

for  both  excesses.  fan 

If  I  were  asked  to  enumerate  some  of  the  abiding  f 

tors  in  the  civilization  of  this  age  under  contemplation 

this  age  of  the  crusades,  the  rejuvenation  of  monasti- 

cism  by  the  mendicant  orders,  the  development  of  the 

common  law,  the  rise  of  the  great 

gles  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  the  mqm^ 
tion  and  of  the  development  of  the  sacramenta  y 
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I  should  name  some  of  them  in  their  order  as  follows,  viz  • 
i.  Keligion  IS  a  permanent  factor  in  civilization  It 

most  ™tel  Lf  ■"  mankind.  It  is  the 

most  vital  factor  in  any  civilization.  It  is  that  which 

ahnlTrl  wherein  our 

correspondence  with  things 

and%LTcTfr'°l7’"^"- , 

n»  and  the  scaffolding  poles  which  shut  in  the  horizon 

tu™r  "it'T  r,  “  ?r »'  ™"*  “S 

,,^1,  •  t*  '  which  assures  us  that  this  world  in 

rected  bv  an^l  but  that  it  is  di- 

it  mav  a  plan  which  has  never  faltered  however  much 

fL™!  the  apostacy  and 

thlessness  of  man.  The  presence  of  God  among  men 

IS  nearness,  the  reach  of  his  purposes.  His  merciful  yet 

inexorable  laws.  His  attitude  toward  the  human  race  L- 

ftlv?”""  Zf  ^^re  brought  pow2- 

•rim  common  consciousness  of  men  in  the 

lT.™t  •„  ttatT"'  f;"'  the  t 

iievers  in  that  period  drank  in  thoughts  of  fixedness  ner- 
manence,  persistency  and  continuance.  The  awful’ seri- 

SeTdlf  "'""‘I?-  ‘-h^on  .f  the 

the  met  of  ‘deeply  affected 

e  men  of  that  time.  The  works  of  all  kind  of  his¬ 
torians  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  much  in  the  Church  of  that  time  which  was 

to  fLf"  t  historical  nor  fair 

to  fall  into  the  notion  that  everybody  held  to  all  the  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  then  current  and  just  as  they  were  laTd 
down  in  the  latest  definitions,  or  that  they  belTeved  all 
their  T  superstitions  and  carried  them  all  to 

them  f  system,  their  common  sense  liberating 

tW  consequences  of  a  bad  system  and 

their  few  sound,  fundamental  Christian  beliefs  keeping 
em  measurably  right  in  spite  of  many  false  theories 
apd  incrustations  with  which  a  true  conception  of  the 

STiJir  f  I"  the  mediae! 

Church  there  was  a  widespread  tone  of  earnest  reli- 
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gious  feeling  which  in  many  instances  cultivated  a  high 
degree  of  sainthood  and  especially  kept  alive  e 
great  ideas  of  the  time,  worship  and  self-renunciation 
Without  the  Church  and  the  ministry  the  history  o  i 
period  would  have  become  almost  a  blank,  for  t  e  urc 
was  incomparably  the  most  important  and  dominating 
institution  of  the  time  and  its  officers  and  leadep  e 
soul  of  almost  every  great  enterprise.  In  an  article  in 
the  issue  of  this  Quarterly  for  April  1891,  under 
the  title  “The  Influence  of  the  Church  in  the  Organization 
of  Modern  Europe,”  my  teacher  in  history.  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Prince,  now  the  honored  senior  professor  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  College,  says,  “The  demand  that  the  Church  had 
to  meet  in  society  as  then  constituted  was  of  a  kind  to  try 
its  best  powers.  The  elements  of  decay  working  within 
the  Roman  organization  not  only  broiiorht  weakness  to  the 
whole  body  politic,  but  they  foste  -e'’  ”  e  worst  crimes  and 
evils  that  made  the  growth  of  Ch  rnity  toilsoine  an 
tedious.”  But  the  Church  rose  an  'ded  itself  tor  us 
stupendous  task.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  en¬ 
countered,  and  unworthy  as  many  of  the  ecclesiastics 
were,  the  Church  as  the  teacher  of  religion,  exercised  a 
high  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  humanity.  About  all  the 
light  to  be  seen  anywhere  during  the  passage  o,.  t  ese 
centuries  in  western  Europe  shines  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Christian  Church.  It  recognized  and  assumed 
great  missionary  tasks.  If  the  wild  blood  of  the  in  lU- 
sive  barbarians  was  to  be  tamed,  their  temper  and  their 
manners  softened,  the  Church  must  do  it  by  winning 
their  hearts  and  commanding  their  beliefs.  With  noble 
earnestness  it  rose  to  the  occasion— rather  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  than  purely  religious  in  many  instances— an 
did  a  work  of  real  conversion  and  with  extraordinary 
success.  It  preserved  and  strengthened  in  the  world  the 
moral  force  that  acts  from  an  authority  not  dependent  on 
physical  force.  The  Church  worked  for  good  in  all  that 
long  period  by  means  of  the  impositions  that  religious 
teaching  placed  upon  merely  brute  force.  When  the  tidal 
wave  of  barbarism  threatened  to  crush  out  about  all  the 
civilization  the  Church  with  its  religious  mandates  and 
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symbolism  was  the  one  power  which  could  cope  with 
it,  the  one  power  to  which  it  would  listen,  which  dared 
to  deal  with  the  terrible  invaders  with  the  boldness 
and  frankness  given  by  conviction  and  hope.  The  Church 
had  in  its  keeping  influences,  ideas,  doctrines,  laws  of 
which  it  did  not  know  the  full  regenerating  power. 
Through  all  that  dark  and  forbidding  time  the  Church 
was  the  moral  ark  of  safety  for  Europe.  It  fought  vice 
and  encouraged  virtue.  It  was  generally  found  on  the 
side  of  virtue  as  over  against  the  rude  and  violent  meth¬ 
ods  of  a  barbarous  people.  Its  ideals  were  always  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  and  the  absolutism  of  her  ascendency 
made  her  rule  intellectually,  spiritually,  and  socially  emi¬ 
nently  beneflcial,  even  in  a  time  when  the  clergy  did  not 
always  conform  to  those  ideals. 

Guizot,  the  interpreter  of  civilization,  has  said  i 

“From  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  the 
Church  which  always  marches  in  the  front  rank  of  civili¬ 
zation.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  others,  and  characterizes  the 
Christian  Church  in  general— a  fact  which,  so  to  speak, 
has  decided  its  destiny.  This  fact  is  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  unity  of  Christian  society,  irrespective  of  all 
diversities  of  time,  of  place,  of  power,  of  language,  of  ori¬ 
gin.  Wonderful  phenomenon!  It  is  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  Roman  Empire  is  breaking  up  and  disappearing 
that  the  Christian  Church  gathers  itself  up  and  takes  its 
definite  form.  Political  unity  perishes,  religious  unity 
emerges.  Populations  endlessly  different  in  origin, 
habits,  speech,  destiny,  rush  upon  the  scene ;  all  becomes 
local  and  partial ;  every  enlarged  idea,  everj^  general  insti¬ 
tution,  every  great  social  arrangement  is  lost  sight  of; 
and  in  this  movement  this  Christian  Church  proclaims 
most  loudly  the  unity  of  its  teaching,  the  universality  of 
its  law.  And  from  the  bosom  of  the  most  frightful  dis¬ 
order  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  arisen  the  largest  and 

purest  idea,  perhaps,  which  ever  drew  men  together, _ 

the  idea  of  a  spiritual  society.” 

The  Church  was  the  one  light-bearer  that  pointed  the 
people  of  this  epoch  to  a  brighter  day.  There  are  many 
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instances  where  the  head  of  the  Church  or  o"® 

cers  bravely  stood  for  the  protection  of 

cence.  even  against  kings.  There  were  safeguards  for 

the  sanctity  of  the  home,  some  mitigation 

position,  while  polygamy,  concubinage, 

secret  marriage,  and  marriage  with  Jews,  heathe 

heretics  were  forbidden.  4-1,0 

Dr  John  William  Draper,  the  able  author  of  the  I 

tellectual  Development  of  Europe,”  was  by  no  means  a 
sympathetic  admirer  of  Mediaeval  Christianity  or  even 
of  Modern  Orthodoxy.  But  in  writing  of  ’ 

fluence  of  the  church  services  on  the  people  during  th 
S  h.  draws  a  striking  and  tmtUul  picture.  '  Je 
must  not’’  says  he,  ‘'undervalue  the  power  once  exe 

Sd  o"  a  non!read(ng  eoniniunity  under  oral  and  sc^m 

teaching.  What  would  better  instruct  it  than  a  formal 
Igreiting  .1  the  neighborhoods  together  »ch  Way 
to  listen  in  silence  and  without  questioning, 
great  Churches,  the  architectural  grandeur  of  is 

still  the  admiration  of  our  material  age,  nothing  was 
wanting  to  impress  the  worshipper.  The  vast  pile  with 

its  turrets  or  spire  pointing  to  heaven ;  its  * 

ing  roof ;  its  walls,  with  niches  and  statues ;  its  echoing 
belfry :  its  windows  of  exquisite  hues  and  of  eve^  form, 
lancel  or  wheel,  or  rose,  through  which  stole  the  many 
colored  light ;  its  chapels  with  their  pictured  wa  , 
rows  of  slender,  clustering  columns,  and  arches  tier  upo 
tier  *  its  many  tapering  pendants ;  the  priest  emerging 
from  his  scenL  retreat;  his  chalice  and  forbidden  wine; 
the  covering  paten,  cibory  and  the  pix.  Amid  clouds  of 
incense  from  smoking  censors,  the  blaze  of  lamps,  and 
tapers  and  branching  candlesticks,  the  tinkling  of  silver 
bells  the  play  of  jarreled  vessels  and  gorgeous  dresses  of 
violJt,  green  and  gold;  banners  and  crosses  were  borne 
aloft  through  lines  of  kneeling  worshippers  in  proces¬ 
sional  services  along  the  aisles.  The  chanting  of  lita¬ 
nies  and  Psalms  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  melodies  o 
heaven,  and  the  voices  of  the  choristers  and  the  sounds  of 
the  organ  now  thundered  forth  Glory  to  God  in  the  High¬ 
est  and  now  whispered  to  the  broken  in  spirit,  peace. 
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“If  such  W^e  the  influences  in  the  cathedrals,”  says  Dr. 

aroXd  the  HttT’  gathered 

around  the  little  village  churches.  To  the  peasant  it  was 

en  eared  by  the  most  touching  incidents  of  his  life  At 
ne  had  plighted  his  matrimonial  vows ;  beneath  the  little 

thrwTi-h°+5  f  Connected 

thus  w.th  the  profoundest  and  holiest  sentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  Church  was  for  instruction  a  sole  and  siiffici- 
en  means.  Nothing  like  it  had  existed  in  paganism.  The 
irregular,  ill-tuned,  occasional  eloquence  of  the  Greek 
orators  cannot  by  an  instant  be  compared  with  such  a 

steady  and  enduring  systematic  instruction”  as  that  given 
by  the  Church. 

That  period  too  was  one  of  great  intellectual  activity 
among  church  leaders.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  say  that  it 
was  the  age  of  Anselm  the  great  interpreter  of  the  aton- 
mg  work  of  our  Lord;  of  Abelard,  the  most  daring 
^inkei  of  his  day  and  his  saintly  antagonist,  Bernard, 
the  mystic  and  last  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church ;  of  Aqui¬ 
nas^  the  great  systematizer,  Boneventura  the  biographer 
of  Jesus,  Peter  Lombard  the  master  of  sentences  and  of 
Scotus  Erigena  the  master  of  arguments.  In  all  these 
and  many  other  respects,  religion,  as  the  source  of  the 
most  salutary  effects  and  changes  of  the  period  was  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  middle  age. 

2.  ^  In  the  second  place  we  may  affirm  that  education 
and  learning  are  permanent  factors  in  civilization.  Both 
were  conserved  during  the  middle  ages. 

There  are  certain  institutions  of  the  mediaeval  period 
which  we  cannot  look  upon  as  mere  accidents,  for  they 
are  of  its  very  essence.  Of  every  great  moral  phenome¬ 
non  we  are  to  form  some  estimate  and  of  this  class  mo- 
nasticism  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting. 

To  any  fair-minded  critic  it  must  appear  undeniable  that 
that  erratic  phase  of  mediaeval  life  and  organization  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  of  its  features  mischiefs  most  enormous. 
There  is  perhaps  no  phase  in  the  moral  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  a  deeper  or  more  painful  interest  than  the  ascetic 
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epidemic  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 

view  of  life  which  would  induce  a  f 

a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atrocious  self-torture  ana 

voluntary  segregation  of  himself  from  the  rest  of  mam 

tod  is^ot  a  view  of  life  to  call  out  the  admiration  of 

righlminded  men.  It  has  been  said  that  the 

cal  reason  for  monasticism  was  drawn  from  the  fact 

that  the  body  affects  the  soul,  and 

reason  was  drawn  from  the  theory  that  the  body  cor 
runts  the  soul.  Matter  being  essentially  evil  and  th 
body  being  the  source  of  all  sin,  the  proper  and  righteous 
thing  is  to  make  the  body  weak.  The  path  to  victory  fo 
the  spirit  lies  through  a  series  of  ascetic  impositions  an 
practices.  We  leave  the  task  of  the  problem  of  the  gene- 
L  of  the  system,  to  the  psychologists  and  philosophers. 
The  abnormal  results  were  manifest  m  a  succession 
grazing  saints  who  went  about  on  their  hands  and  knees 
Lting  grass ;  of  pillar  saints  like  Simeon  the  Stylite,  an 
Se  chained  sa  Js,  so  fastened  together  that  when  one 
lay  down  to  sleep  the  other  was  pulled  up  to  P^^^y^  Such 
a  conception  of  the  Christian  life  made  religion  rnorbid^ 
It  was  in  defiance  of  human  nature  and  in  contradiction 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  body  of  a  man,  which  is  declare 

to  be  the  “temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  a  view  of  Me  tha 
glorified  hunger  and  thirst  and  which  was  a  sort  of  cam 
onization  of  rags,  dirt,  celibacy  and  a  method  of  salvation 

bv  means  of  extraction  from  the  world. 

There  are  the  examples  of  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria 
who  for  six  months  slept  in  a  swamp  exposing  Ms  naked 
body  to  the  stings  of  venemous  insects,  and  ot  St.  Ji 
beius  who  constantly  carried  about  his  body  160  poun 
of  iron,  and  who  lived  for  three  years  in  a  dried  up  well, 
and  of  St.  Sabinus  who  would  only  eat  corn  that  had  bm 
come  rotten  by  remaining  for  a  month  in  water,  or  of  . 
Benedict,  the  organizer  and  unifier  of  western  monasti¬ 
cism,  rolling  himself  in  beds  of  thistles  to  subdue  the 
fiesh.  These  are  the  aberations  of  a  system  that  must 
in  ail  fairness  be  judged  by  some  of  its  better  phases. 
Against  all  of  the  evils  of  monasticism  there  must  be  set 
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down  to  its  credit  at  least  this  good,  that  for  ages  the 
monks  were  the  custodians  of  the  world’s  literature  and 

ey  must  be  awarded  the  praise  of  having  well  fulfilled 
their  trust. 

It  was  industrious  monks  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
cells  and  far  away  from  the  distractions  of  the  world 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  classical  wisdom  together  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 

tures  and  patristic  writings,  transmitting  them  to  more 
propitious  times  for  both. 

Every  text  of  the  New  Testament  and  practically  every 
manuscript  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  known  to  modern 
scholars  had  its  birthplace  and  only  home  in  some  monas- 
tic  house.  With  loving  care  monks  preserved  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  means  of  innumerable  copies  the  treasures  of 
Christian  and  Pagan  antiquity,  and  that  every  trace  of 
ancient  learning  did  not  perish  from  the  earth  in  the 
chaotic  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  is 
almost  solely  due  to  such  of  them  as  cultivated  a  taste  for 
sacred  and  classic  wisdom. 

Of  education  it  should  be  said  that  from  the  beginning 
Christianity  influenced  its  measure,  its  matter,  its  method 
and  its  motive.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  the  control  of  the  Church  over  schools  was  every¬ 
where  triumphant.  The  old  forms  of  heathen  education 
still  survived  in  some  quarters  but  the  spirit  had  fled  and 
the  forms  even  soon  disappeared.  Greek  and  Roman 
culture  could  no  longer  meet  either  the  spiritual  or  ma¬ 
terial  wants  of  men.  The  Church  took  over  what  was  of 
enduring  worth  and  the  rest  perished  forever.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we  have  always  to 
reckon  with  the  Church  when  education  is  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  state  religion  became  at  once  the  fostering 
mother  of  education  when  the  Romano-Hellenic  schools 
passed  away  and  Christian  schools  came  in  to  take  their 
place.  There  sprang  up  first  of  all  the  cathedral  schools, 
while  next  in  order  and  of  more  importance  were  the  mo¬ 
nastic  schools.  The  Great  Charles  stands  at  the  end  of 
one  age  and  the  beginning  of  another  and  what  he  did 
largely  became  the  foundation  of  all  the  future  history  of 
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Europe.  Born  amid  barbarism,  he  was  yet  the  friend 
and  champion  of  civilization  and  understood  its  elemen¬ 
tal  principles. 

One  of  the  best  features  in  the  statecraft  of  that  great 
mediaeval  chieftain  was  his  wise  employment  of  the 
Church  as  the  best  means  for  furthering  education  in  his 
empire.  The  monasteries  and  churches  became  the  seats 
of  learning — the  school  houses  of  the  time.  His  famous 
edict  containing  an  educational  code  has  been  called  the 
charter  of  the  modern  public  school  system.  In  turn  out 
of  these  schools  founded  by  the  great  Karl  there  grew  up 
that  great  expression  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  middle 
ages  known  as  scholasticism  which  sought  by  the  aid  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic  to  vindicate  the  truth  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  church  theology  and  to  reduce  to  something 
like  rational  order  and  system  the  “stupendous  pile  of 
dogma  and  legend”  which  had  come  down  through  the 
ages  past. 

Out  of  this  scholastic  movement  there  sprang  up  in 
turn  the  great  mediaeval  universities.  Before  A.  D.  1500 
there  were  64  universities  in  Europe,  15  in  France,  as 
many  in  Germany,  6  in  Spain,  3  in  Scotland  and  2  in 
England.  The  names  of  those  ancient  seats  of  learning 
are  all  familiar  to  us,  for  they  include  the  names  of  Paris, 
Bologna,  Palermo,  Prague,  Vienna,  Leipsig,  Heidelberg, 
Tubingen,  Copenhagen,  Upsala,  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Through  all  these  me¬ 
diaeval  centuries  it  was  the  Church  which  created  and 
controlled  the  educational  plans  and  activities  of  Europe. 
It  was  for  the  Church  that  the  school  was  organized  and 
the  only  education  Christendom  enjoyed  was  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  cathedral,  catechetical,  monastic,  parochial 
and  other  schools  and  the  universities  of  the  later  times. 
Through  the  first  1500  years  of  the  Christian  era  educa¬ 
tion  was  as  exclusively  the  monopoly  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  was  religion  itself.  In  its  totality  education 
was  provided  by  the  Church  alone.  It  alone,  during  all 
this  period,  made  itself  the  custodian  of  ail  that  could  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  learning  letters,  arts  and  the 
happy  serenities  of  life.  Thus  are  the  evidences  abun¬ 
dant  that  this  age  cared  for  learning  and  that  it  fostered 
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the  educational  factor  as  one  of  the  leading  features  in 

the  civilization  of  the  times. 

3.  The  spirit  of  kindness  is  a  permanent  factor  in 
civilization  and  this  also  was  conserved  and  exemplified 
in  this  period. 

Very  early  in  its  history  it  became  manifest  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  introduced  new  forces  into  the  world  and  that 
these  forces  were  at  work  for  the  moral  renovation  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  affirmed  and  with  much  to  show  its 
correctness,  that  the  world  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
was  a  world  without  love.  A  great  heathen  writer  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  time  when,  after  a  struggle  which  had  lasted 
for  centuries,  Christianity  had  at  last  come  to  the  ascen¬ 
dency,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  heathen  world  saying:  ‘'Compassion 
and  humanity  are  virtues  peculiar  to  the  righteous  and 
to  the  worshippers  of  God.  Philosophy  teaches  us  noth¬ 
ing  of  them.'’  A  still  stronger  witness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  emperor,  Julian,  to  introduce  into 
heathendom  this  new  thing  which  he  could  not  but  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  In  Plato's  ideal 
state  there  is  no  room  for  the  poor.  The  beggar  was  one 
who  was  simply  turned  out  as  one  who  marred  the  com¬ 
mon  propriety.  We  seek  in  vain  for  charity  among  the 
virtues  enumerated  by  Aristotle  in  his  ethics.  Even  the 
word  “generosity"  in  his  estimate  meant  the  true  mean 
between  extravagance  and  avarice.  It  had  been  said 
that  “compassion  was  no  Hellenic  virtue,"  to  which  it 
must  be  added  that  it  was  still  less  a  Roman  virtue.  From 
the  beginning  the  heathen  regarded  the  kindness  and 
charitableness  of  the  Christians  with  astonishment.  A 
new  thing  had  come  into  the  world,  a  thing  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  the  world.  They  witnessed  as  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Gospel,  that  in  the  Christian  communities  there 
was  organized  a  regular  system  of  charity,  designed  not 
only  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor  for  the  moment, 
but  also  to  war  against  poverty  itself  and  to  suffer  no  one 
to  be  oppressed  by  want.  “It  was  only,"  says  the  his¬ 
torian,  Uhlhorn,  “when  first  the  religion  of  love  appeared 
in  Christianity,  when  first  the  crowds  of  men  who  be- 
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lieved  in  Christ  formed  themselves  into  real  communities, 
of  which  the  societies  of  foreigners  in  the  Roman  states 
had  been  but  a  shadow,  that  in  their  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  a  slips  was  collected.  Just  as  it  had  been  collected 
in  the  societies,  but  not  now  to  be  thrown  into  sacred 
wells,  no  longer  to  be  expended  on  the  erection  of  statues, 
or  on  social  eating  and  drinking,  but  in  extending  aid  to 
the  poor  and  needy.” 

The  author  of  the  ‘‘Histoiy  of  European  Morals,”  Mr. 
Lecky,  w^ho  with  his  rationalistic  bias  is  sometimes  very 
unfair  in  his  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  Church,  says, 
"‘Surely  no  achievements  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
more  truly  great  than  those  which  it  has  effected  in  the 
sphere  of  charity.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  it  has  inspired  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  worldly  interests  and  often 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  discomfort  and  danger, 
to  donate  their  entire  lives  to  the  single  object  of  assuag¬ 
ing  the  sufferings  of  humanity!”  “It  has,”  says  he, 
“covered  the  globe  with  countless  institutions  of  mercy 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  whole  pagan  world.” 

To  such  as  think  of  the  period  under  consideration  in 
terms  of  the  “Dark  Ages”  only,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  during  that  time,  those  humane  and  kindly  forces 
thus  early  developed  in  the  Christian  era,  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  absent.  In  that  time  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
God’s  affectionate  and  watchful  fatherhood  of  all,  the 
brotherhood  of  a  common  discipleship,  the  mutual  duty 
and  the  common  immortality  of  poor  and  rich  were  then 
as  now  and  earlier,  the  forces  before  which  evils  of  the 
time  fall  or  were  greatly  mitigated.  Again  it  was  the 
Church  preaching  kindness  and  pity,  deifying  sorrow, 
weakness,  and  humility,  poverty  and  purity,  which  had 
opened  an  ever  flowing  fount  of  tenderness  and  compas¬ 
sion  which  caused  the  desert  places  of  humanity  to  re¬ 
joice  and  blossom.  One  of  the  tests  of  the  social  position 
of  any  community  is  the  place  held  in  it  by  women  and 
children,  by  the  aged  and  the  indigent,  and  judged  by  this 
test  the  mediaeval  age  is  an  anticipation  of  the  humane 
expression  and  organization  of  these  later  times.  Be- 
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nevolence  and  philanthropy  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion  flourished  particularly  in  the 
time  of  the  close  of  the  middle  age  of  Christian  history. 
The  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  asylums  for  the  aged,  the 
homeless  and  the  orphan,  the  consecrated  ministry  of 
skill  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind ;  the  ministry 
to  the  insane  and  the  imbecile  which  had  its  beginning 
among  the  monks  who  dwelt  in  the  German  forests  and 
the  Pyranees,  all  of  which  have  been  carried  in  our  time 
to  such  blessed  consummation,  were  not  wanting  entirely 
in  the  earlier  period  now  under  consideration.  Hospitals 
were  the  special  concern  of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  and  continued  to  engage  the  special  attention  of  the 
Beguines  who  were  accustomed  to  serve  as  nurses  in  Co¬ 
logne,  Frankfort,  Ulm  and  other  German  cities.  To 
afford  relief  to  the  needy  whose  necessities  forced  them 
to  borrow  a  measure  of  real  philanthropy  was  conceived 
in  the  last  century  of  the  middle  ages  in  what  were  known 

as  the  ‘'charitable  accumulations.'’ 

In  theory  the  charity  of  this  age,  in  harmony  with  the 
Roman  conception  of  the  place  of  works  in  salvation,  was 
made  one  of  the  chief  acts  of  piety,  the  most  certain 
ground  of  salvation,  with  the  defect,  that  it  emphasized 
too  much  the  benefits  to  the  donor  and  to  his  dead  rela¬ 
tives  rather  than  those  of  the  worthy  recipient. 

The  Church  too  in  this  time  was  untiring  in  its  efforts 
in  behalf  of  peace  and  nothing  is  more  credita,ble  to  the 
ruling  bishops  than  what  was  known  as  the  “Truce  of 
God,”  proclaimed  at  different  times  by  no  less  than  thirty 
councils  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  the  Church 
too  that  was  the  one  great  and  infiuential  advocate  of 
peace  and  order,  and  which  strove  to  abolish  family 
feuds,  blood  revenge  and  private  wars  by  substituting 
legal  action  and  legal  penalty.  It  sought  everywhere  to 
have  disputes  settled  by  fines  rather  than  by  fighting,  by 
arbitration  rather  than  litigation,  by  means  of  witnesses 
rather  than  duels.  These  efforts  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  in  an  era  of  lawlessness,  of  wanton  bloodshed  and 
of  insecurity  of  property  to  maintain  peace  and  to  secure 
justice  form  one  of  the  most  creditable  chapters  in  the 
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history  of  Christianity  in  a  time  when  it  confronted  un¬ 
usual  and  monstrous  tasks.  Private  war  was  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  times,  and  the  Church  in 
harmony  with  that  kindness  which  we  have  noted  trom 
the  beginning  as  one  of  its  features  sought  with  all  dili¬ 
gence  to  check  that  evil.  It  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  honor  of  the  Church  of  that  day,  that  in  an  age  ot 
turbulance  and  disorganization,  it  set  itself  to  the  work 
of  pacification  and  that  with  success.  The  measures  first 
taken  were  local  but  the  principle  was  always  definitely 
asserted  and  made  generally  applicable  by  the  Council  of 

Clermont  in  1095. 

This  spirit  of  kindness  especially  finding  its  expression 
in  chivalry  provided  protection  for  women  in  innumerable 
ways.  Even  so  late  as  the  12th  century  a  single  kiss 
forced  upon  a  maiden  was  punished  with  fine  or  exile, 
and  in  the  15th  century  a  law  of  Copenhagen  ordered  the 
adulterous  woman  to  be  buried  alive  and  her  guilty  part 

ner  decapitated.  .  ,  i  • 

In  the  case  of  slavery  the  Church  inherited  the  patric¬ 
ian  conception  of  Rome.  The  early  Church  tolerated  this 
form  of  bondage  but  emancipation  was  held  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  and  hence  converted  pagans  not  infrequently 
freed  their  slaves  at  the  time  of  their  baptism.  There 
were  forces  at  work  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
to  bring  about  emancipation,  the  most  powerful  of  which 
was  the  slow  action  of  religious  motives  on  the  conscience 
of  the  masters.  The  mediaeval  Church  inheriting  the 
earlier  views  on  the  subject,  sought  not  to  abolish  slavery 
but  to  ameliorate  its  wrongs.  Even  one  of  the  popes, 
Calixtus,  had  been  a  slave.  The  Church  was  always  an 
asylum  for  those  in  bondage  and  used  its  great  authority 
to  protect  them  from  cruel  masters,  and,  by  precept  and 
example,  it  became  the  one  great  force  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

This  evil  was  general  in  the  world  and  intricately  in¬ 
volved  with  the  customs  of  the  rude,  the  laws  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  with  barbarian  ferocities,  Grecian  philosophies 
and  Roman  power.  But  through  the  infiuence  of  the 
Church  the  holding  of  a  man  in  bondage  was  found  more 
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and  more  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord  and  as  laying  unjust  burdens  upon  fellow-chris- 
tians.  ^‘Not  now  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother 
beloved  so  receive  him,^’  was  the  commendation  of  the 
slave  Onesimus  to  his  master  Philemon.  It  reflected  the 
voice  not  of  one  apostle  only,  even  though  the  apostle 
were  St.  Paul,  but  of  the  whole  Church  to  the  master  who 
was  himself  a  servant  of  Christ.  ‘The  grace  of  God  that 
brought  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men.”  Before 
such  an  announcement  as  that  slavery  could  not  stand 
unrebuked  and  unmodified  even  in  the  middle  age. 

4.  We  count  democracy  as  another  permanent  factor 
in  civilization.  The  seeds  of  democracy  are  manifest  in 
certain  facts  and  teachings  discoverable  in  the  middle 
age. 

If  we  are  searching  for  the  genesis  of  democracy,  for 
the  fundamental  principles  which  have  made  it  possible, 
we  must  get  back  further  than  some  interpreters  of  the 
subject  are  wont  to  go.  We  must  get  back  of  the  con¬ 
flict  at  Runnymede  between  the  barons  of  England  and 
King  John ;  back  of  the  great  charter  of  rights,  and  of  the 
long  parliament;  back  of  Hampden,  Pym  and  Milton; 
back  of  the  Puritan  conflict  and  the  English  common¬ 
wealth  ;  back  of  the  migration  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  to 
America;  back  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century.  We  must  get  back  in  that  search  for  origins, 
even  to  the  vitalizing  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 
John  Stuart  Mill  once  said  to  the  husband  of  George 
Eliot,  “A  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  liberty  seems  to 
me  to  have  come  at  the  cross  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  This 
great  writer  on  liberty,  who  knew  so  much  about  many 
great  subjects,  excepting  Christianity,  seemed  to  discern 
in  this  great  fact  in  human  history  the  meeting  place  of 
the  great  forces  of  the  past  and  the  greater  forces  of  the 
future.  Democracy  received  its  inspiration  out  of  the 
teachings  and  death  of  our  Lord.  It  was  born  out  of  the 
thought  that  before  God  and  as  the  subjects  of  a  divinely 
provided  and  gracious  redemption  all  men  were  abso¬ 
lutely  equal.  Because  in  that  period  there  were  men  who 
believed  in  the  Lord  and  were  striving  at  least  to  appre- 
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hend  the  significance  of  his  teachings,  are  we  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  middle  age  some  expressions  of  the  now 
widely  dominant  principle  of  democracy. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  been 
toward  the  continual  aggrandizement  of  the  imperial 
class  and  power.  The  representative  in  despotism  of 
Augustus  was  at  last  succeeded  by  the  oriental  despotism 
of  Diocletian.  The  senate  sank  more  and  more  into  a 
powerless  assembly  of  imperial  nominees  and  the  spirit 
of  Roman  freedom  wholly  passed  away  with  Stoicism. 
Christianity  early  in  its  history  assumed  the  character 
of  a  strong,  disciplinary  institution  which  proved  itself 
to  be  a  good  training  school  for  the  nations  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  and  youth  when  the  magisterial  factor  was  needed. 
Hence  we  have  the  legalistic,  monarchial  development  out 
of  unscriptural  claims  of  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  which 
for  a  thousand  years  affected  for  good  or  evil  both  the 
Church  and  the  world.  It  ruled  the  spirits  of  men  as 
absolutely  as  the  old  Rome  ruled  their  temporal  fortunes. 
From  the  fifth  century  until  the  Reformation  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  the  power  of  the  papacy, 
of  the  decline  of  its  power,  and  of  numerous  indications 
of  popular  revolt  against  its  supreme  sway.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unscriptural  claims  in  Church  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  monarchical  absolutism  of  the  papacy,  in 
proportion  as  the  nations  were  trained  in  the  school  of 
the  Church,  they  came  more  and  more  to  assert  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  hierarchy  and  to  develop  a  national 
spirit  and  a  literature  in  their  own  language.  Starting 
with  the  assertion  of  man’s  moral  liberty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  very  postulates  of  many  of  her  doctrines, 
the  Church  poured  into  the  nations  crushed  and  degraded 
by  imperialism,  a  new  vitality,  while  by  her  self-made 
constitution,  her  elected  rulers,  her  deliberative  councils, 
she  did  much,  although  at  times  without  so  intending,  to 
keep  alive  the  free  democratic  traditions  of  an  earlier 
time  which  Caesarism  had  almost  strangled,  and  did 
much  to  train  the  barbarian  tribes  which  entered  her  fold 
in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  that  liberty  that  subse¬ 
quently  led  to  revolt  and  reformation.  It  proclaimed 
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loudly  the  doctrine  of  a  career  for  talent  in  distinction 
from  the  entailed  career  of  feudalism  without  talent,  and 
the  Church  was  the  only  institution  in  which  a  poor  boy 
had  a  free  chance.  Her  religious  houses  too  were  so 
many  little  republics  scattered  up  and  down  Europe 
while  her  councils  were  the  only  deliberative  assemblies 
of  the  time. 

Pope  Gegory  VII,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  auto¬ 
cratic  of  the  papal  chieftains,  as  he  was  unquestionably 
the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  constructive,  but  his  elec¬ 
tion  was  something  of  a  forecast  of  popular  government. 
The  funeral  rites  of  Alexander  II,  his  predecessor,  who 
had  died  but  a  day  before,  were  being  conducted  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  where  Hildebrand  as  arch¬ 
deacon  was  taking  his  appointed  post  in  the  solemn  rites, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people  in  the  church  and  without,  who  cried, 
‘‘Hildebrand  shall  be  our  pope.^^  That  strong  willed 
leader  and  dictator,  in  a  large  sense,  of  the  papacy,  shrank 
from  the  immense  responsibility  of  the  task  to  which  he 
was  being  called  by  the  people.  In  vain  did  he  rush  to 
the  pulpit  and  endeavor  to  calm  the  tumult.  The  members 
of  the  sacred  college  hastily  consulted  together  and  with 
one  accord  confirmed  the  popular  choice.  This  once  poor 
boy,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  achieved  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  papacy  from  imperial  control,  in  his  pontificate, 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  people  and  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  poor  against  the  violence  of  a  military  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Pope  after  pope  and  council  after  council  had 
fulminated  against  simony  and  incontinence.  But  what 
was  peculiar  and  of  significance  in  the  conduct  of  Greg¬ 
ory  was  his  appeal  to  the  faithful  at  large,  his  making 
the  people  the  executors  of  his  reformatory  papal  decrees. 
His  appeal  involved  severity  and  hardship.  By  his  man¬ 
date  married  priests  were  required  instantly  to  renounce 
their  wives  or  to  renounce  the  priesthood,  while  married 
bishops  who  disobeyed  were  to  be  degraded  from  office. 
But  in  all  of  his  inexorable  demands  Gregory’s  appeal 
was  made  to  the  popular  mind.  Many  of  the  great  eccle¬ 
siastics  of  the  time  had  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  these  men  for  the  most  Part  time  to  their  demo- 
Latic  instincts  were  often  found  to  be  the 
porters  of  right  against  might,  and  by  their  attitu^y 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  had  shown  how  that  representa 
tive  system  might  be  introduced  into  the  State. 

The  significance  of  the  famous  “"troversy  between 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France  and  Pope  Boniface  VHI- con 
sists  in  this,  that  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  nationa 
prlL  wWch  ne,.r  cea.ed  „n«l  ‘1>» 

Europe  had  accomplished  their  ^.n^nncipation  f  rom  exter 
nal  influence,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  imperial,  and  the 
modem  world  was  bom  in  which  the  nations  stand  i 
their  freedom  and  independence  before  God,  answerable 

onlv  to  God  and  tli6  pooplo.  ^  .  . 

There  were  also  many  utterances  of  the  time  ominously 

democratic  in  tone.  foremost  among  the  threateni  g 
and  somewhat  revolutionary  productions  of  the 
of  the  14th  century,  for  example,  was  a  book  entitled 
"Defensor  Pads."  It  had  for  its  author  a  physician  o 
Padua  know  as  Marsilio.  No  later  hand  trac®*^ 
with  finer  historic  tact  the 

first  made  possible  and  then  favored  the  ^^o^  ^  ^ 

archical  ideas  and  monarchical  assumptions  and  no 
searched  out  with  a  more  pitiless  logic  the  weak  places 
in  the  armor  of  both.  Marsilio’s  book  was  a  P’^'tosophi_ 
cal  examination  of  the  principles  of  government  and 
the  nature  and  limits  of  sacredotel  power  demo¬ 

cratic  tendency  was  e%ddent  in  its  demonstration  that  the 
exposition  of  the  law  of  Christianity  rests  not  the 

pope  nor  any  other  priest  but  with  a  general  and  repie- 

Lntative  council.  It  rejected  the  papal 
sions  and  asserted  that  the  pope  even  had  no  «gbt  to  a^ 
tempt  to  coerce  human  thinking.  In  its  view  of  church 
government  it  advocated  rule  by  representation,  subject 
ing  to  a  criticism  often  most  acute  and  damapng  muc 
that  had  hitherto  been  assumed  as  historically  certain. 
Neander  called  this  work  of  Marsilio  “an  epoch-ma 
ing”  book.  It  was  certainly  far  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  was  indeed  an  anticipation  of  popular  government,  in 
some  considerable  degree  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence  and  the  Federal  Constitution.  Even  in  the  darkest 
time  of  the  old  mediaeval  Caesarism  the  idea  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  law  as  the  guarantee  of  poular  and  personal 
freedom  was  frequently  asserting  itself. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  was  June  1215,  three  hundred 
and  two  years  before  Luther’s  theses,  that  the  barons  of 
England  at  Runnymede,  too  feeble  to  resist  individually, 
finally  formed  an  association  to  resist  in  common,  thereby 
forcing  John  Lackland,  beaten  by  the  King  of  France,  to 
swear  a  solemn  oath  that  in  the  future  he  would  respect 
all  the  rights  of  the  freemen  in  his  kingdom  thereby 
granting  to  them  significant  and  far-reaching  conces¬ 
sions. 

These  assertions  of  the  democratic  principle  were  not 
triumphant  in  this  age,  but  they  were  there,  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  revolt  under  Luther,  of  the  thirty 
years  war,  of  the  English  revolution,  the  settlement  of 
this  continent,  for  the  most  part  by  Protestant  peoples, 
and  the  establishment  here  of  the  world’s  largest  exam¬ 
ple  of  popular  government. 

5.  A  fifth  permanent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
middle  age,  was  the  com.merciaL  In  our  estimate  of  the 
influences  which  control  the  destiny  of  peoples,  movement 
always  signifies  progress  and  improvement  while  immo¬ 
bility  signifies  stagnation  and  sometimes  decay.  The 
life  of  a  people  is  made  more  comfortable,  more  refined 
and  cultivated,  more  comprehensive  and  receptive  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  peaceable  means  for  intercourse  between 
themselves  and  also  with  the  peoples  who  dwell  in  lands 
beyond.  Did  space  permit  I  might  say  something  of  the 
mediaeval  commercial  facilities  and  movements  showing 
how,  for  example,  that  the  crusades  one  after  another 
undertaken  in  that  period,  quickened  mediaeval  trade  as 
one  of  their  many  results.  By  the  opening  of  the  15th 
century  commercial  enterprise  had  lost  much  of  its 
earlier  simplicity,  had  become  greatly  diversified  and 
even  taken  on  many  of  its  more  modern  features.  It  is 
a  great  claim  that  is  made  in  behalf  of  mediaeval  trade 
movements  and  arrangements  when  it  is  said  that  we  owe 
to  them  very  largely  the  rise  of  what  is  known  as  inter- 
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national  law  which  is  to-day  the  only  recognized  force, 
and  that  not  always  effective,  to  keep  each  nation  in  its 
own  appointed  place,  and  which  enables  it  to  keep  to  its 
own  appointed  work  without  clashing  with  its  neighbors 
and  contravening  their  rights.  During  all  this  period 
notwithstanding  the  papal  captivity  at  Avignon,  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  great  schism,  the  contradictions  of  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  the  luxury  and  vice  of  the  era  of 
the  renewed  papacy,  the  commercial  activities  of  the  time 
were  developing.  Along  various  lines  these  were  lead¬ 
ing  out  from  the  middle  ages  into  modern  history.  In¬ 
creased  intercommunication  and  exchange  were  causing 
the  peoples  of  Europe  to  penetrate  more  and  more  into 
new  regions,  aiding  in  the  gro'wth  of  industiies,  improv¬ 
ing  the  art  of  nartgation  and  developing  a  currency, 
forms  of  credit,  maritime  law,  mercantile  organization, 
and  exercising  a  profound  influence  upon  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  activity. 

6.  Another  factor  in  the  civilization  of  any  period  is 
structural  in  character. 

The  art  and  grandeur  of  any  age  are  in  nothing  more 
manifest  than  in  the  buildings  which  it  erects  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  purposes  of  divine  worship.  The  mediae¬ 
val  period  was  great  in  its  contributions  of  this  kind  and 
the  old  lands  beyond  the  sea  are  rich  with  cathedrals, 
minsters,  and  abbeys  reaching  back  some  of  them  as  far 
as  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Gothic  architectup 
is  its  original  contribution  and  fitly  embodies  its  spirit. 
The  great  structures  reared  by  the  masters  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  that  time  can  be  understood  only  by  being  seen. 
They  were  built  to  appeal  to  the  eye,  least  of  all  for  use 
or  convenience  or  for  anything  in  worship  that  appeals 
to  the  ear.  They  are  adapted  not  so  much  to  preaching 
as  to  the  gorgeous  procession  and  the  pomp  of  splendid 
ceremonial.  In  their  massiveness  and  splendor  they 
make  the  vision  and  imagination  teach  the  soul.  They 
are,  as  has  been  said,  ‘^sermon  and  liturg\^  in  one.”  With 
the  great  architects  also  wrought  the  men  who  redis¬ 
covered  the  arts  allied  to  architecture,  such  as  Giotto 
and  Van  Eyck,  great  painters  like  Perugino  and  Raphael 
with  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Michael  Angelo  the  master  of 
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them  all,  sculptors  like  Adam  Krafft  and  Veit  Stoss,  and 
workers  in  metal  like  Peter  Vischer.  These  buildings 
were  the  outcome  of  a  deeply  religious  spirit  and  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  a  people  who  believed  that  no  temple  could  be 
too  beautiful  for  the  adoration  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The 
extravagance  of  devotion  displayed  itself  both  in  the 
massive  and  enduring  walls  and  terraces  and  in  the 
adornment  of  choir  and  nave  and  aisle,  richly  colored 
windows,  costly  shrines,  jeweled  altars,  figures  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  rare  workmanship,  scripture  scenes  set  forth 
upon  the  walls,  monuments  and  effigies,  together  with  the 
entrancing  effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  delicate  tracing 
and  exquisite  carving,  artistic  combinations  and  startling 
contrasts  met  the  eye  on  entering  the  sacred  edifice.  And 
when  the  sound  of  the  organ  was  lifted  up  into  the  lofty 
and  massive  arches  and  voices  sweetly  chanted  to  the 
praise  of  the  divine  Lord  and  Redeemer  of  men,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  those  days,  far  removed  not  only 
in  time,  but  in  so  many  of  their  aspects,  from  our  day, 
were  touched  with  the  unutteraole  longings  and  uplifting 
emotions  of  religion. 

The  service  of  the  Christian  religion  connected  with 
these  great  ecclesiastical  structures  and  administered  by 
the  mediaeval  Church,  even  with  all  of  the  perversion  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  Christian  spirit  was  immense 
in  its  benefits. 

Enough  now  has  certainly  been  adduced  in  this  paper 
to  show  that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  regard  this  period 
under  consideration  as  a  time  of  depressing  stagnation 
only  if  not  of  positive  retrogression.  It  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  filled  with  a  long  series  of 
movements,  changes  and  developments  in  the  state  of 
European  society  which  were  destined  to  have  an  abid¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  centuries  to  follow.  The  power  of 
the  emperors  and  the  power  of  the  priests ;  these  two 
keynotes  sum  up  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  from 
Constantine  to  the  Reformation.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  this  period  there  was  so  much  that  was  sel¬ 
fish,  venal,  earthly  and  sensual ;  in  spite  of  the  abuses 
that  had  been  accumulating  through  centuries  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  papacy  from  Sixtus  IV,  to  Leo  X,  other 
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forces  were  at  work  which  have  entered  largely  into  the 
life  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  peoples  of 
our  day.  Questions  raised  by  the  intellectual  refine¬ 
ments  of  scholasticism,  and  others  about  fastings  and 
ceremonialism,  appeared  to  the  popular  mind  to  be  im- 
measureably  more  important  than  what  we  should  now 
call  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  triviality  and  superstition  there  can 
be  no  question  that  in  most  respects  the  religious  agencies 
were  operating  for  good.  There  were  bishops  who  were 
worldly,  wicked  and  apostate,  but  there  were  others  who 
were  sincerely  striving  to  be  true  shepherds  of  the  flock 
of  Christ.  There  were  unworthy  cardinals,  abbots  and 
priests  but  all  did  not  fall  before  the  temptations  offered 
by  the  sinecures  and  benefices  of  the  Church.  A  rising 
spirit  of  freedom  was  constantly  manifesting  itself  in  one 
way  and  another.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Duns  Scotus  known  as  “the  subtle  doctor,’^  a  scholastic 
of  the  13th  century  who  anticipated  the  inductive  method 
of  Bacon  and  Newton  thus  forming  a  communicating 
link  between  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  philoso¬ 
phy.  For  administrative  purposes  the  ideal  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  was  the  union  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  But 
in  the  12th  century  men  like  Andius  and  Arnold  of  Bres¬ 
cia  taught  and  with  much  acceptance  that  the  Church 
was  suffering  from  its  union  with  the  State.  True  it  is 
that  there  were  disintegrating  forces  at  work  but  there 
were  other  forces  that  were  highly  constructive  and 
there  was  passing  over  the  minds  of  men  one  of  those 
changes  which  we  can  neither  define  or  wholly  account 
for.  There  were  obscuring  shadows  a  plenty  but  there 
were  also  anticipations  of  the  dawn  of  that  new  day  in 
the  splendor  of  which  we  live. 

To  make  effective  the  forces  for  righteousness  that  had 
not  become  entirely  extinct  during  the  middle  ages,  what 
was  required  was  not  so  much  a  change  of  constitution, 
but  an  inspiring  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  those 
principles  which  were  rooted  deeply  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  people  and  which  had  been  generated  always  by 
the  gospel  of  salvation  through  grace. 

A  work  was  needed  which  neither  princes  nor  kings. 
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bishops,  nor  popes  could  accomplish  but  God  alone,  work¬ 
ing  through  His  word  and  some  man  of  faith  and  leader¬ 
ship.  A  work  of  both  restoration  and  readjustment  was 
the  one  commanding  need  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  That  work  could  be  done  only  and  effectively 
when  the  individual  soul  would  be  awakened  by  the  voice 
of  the  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  which  once 
finding  entrance  could  purify  the  Christian  Church  and 
society.  That  truth  which  had  proven  itself  to  be  more 
powerful  than  Teutonic  or  Slavic  barbarisms,  which 
neither  im.perialism,  barbarism  nor  ecclesiastical  corrup¬ 
tion  could  subdue  or  expel  proved  itself  once  more  to  pos¬ 
sess  stupendous  forces,  spiritual  and  civic,  which  were 
capable  of  organizing  great  states,  producing  literature, 
of  fashioning  and  maintaining  great  religious  establish¬ 
ments,  and  of  putting  certain  impulses  into  society  whose 
influences  are  to-day  unspent.  In  1415  John  Huss  had 
been  burned  at  the  stake  in  consequence  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Constance.  In  1498,  Savonarola,  reformer  of  monas¬ 
tic  institutions,  political  reformer  and  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness,  had  been  burned  in  the  town  square  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  hour  had  at  last  come  for  Luther,  the  great¬ 
est  single  force  in  the  new  age,  and  in  whose  great  work 
all  turned  on  his  discovery  of  the  gospel  method  of  justi¬ 
fication,  “He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  is  alive  for¬ 
evermore,’'  had  not  forsaken  his  Church.  The  new  age 
was  at  hand.  It  was  found  that  the  great  Reformation 
in  religion  that  inaugurated  that  age,  had  its  roots  in  the 
simple  evangelical  piety  which  had  never  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  mediaeval  Church.  There  was  a  continu¬ 
ity  in  the  religious  life  of  the  new  era.  The  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  can  it  be  seen  that  the  evangelical  re¬ 
vival  that  once  more  led  men  back  to  the  New  Testament 
was  not  a  unique  phenomenon  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  immediate  past  which  many  have  regarded  only  as  a 
dreary  and  barren  parenthesis  in  history,  full  only  of 
vehement  clamors,  prodigal  carnage,  debasing  supersti¬ 
tions  and  imperial  and  prelatical  ambitions. 

Hamma  Divinity  School 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

JOHN  HUSS.^ 

BY  REV.  EMANUEL  J.  KALLINA. 

Pastor  Bohemian  Presbyterian  Church,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Bohemians  regard  John  Huss  as  a  great  national 
hero  because,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  we  have  the 
golden  age  of  the  Bohemian  nation  from  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  hundred.  During  this  period,  especially  the  latter 
half,  the  Bible  was  so  widely  circulated  that  Pope  Pius 
II  remarked  that  an  ordinary  Hussite  peasant  woman 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  than  his 
priests.  To  our  American  protestant  people,  in  fact  to 
all  people  who  love  the  open  Bible,  John  Huss  is  a  noble 
character  because  of  what  he  did  for  the  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion.  We  owe  reverence  to  his  name,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  we  observe  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
martyrdom.  He  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation,  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  on  which  Martin 
Luther,  Calvin  and  others  could  build. 

No  man  is  a  self-made  hero.  He  is  always  the  product 
of  his  times.  So  it  was  with  Huss.  Of  the  many  things 
that  prepared  the  way  for  his  coming  and  were  important 
factors  in  moulding  his  career,  we  will  mention  but  three. 
One  was  the  interest  in  education,  which  King  Charles  IV 
did  all  he  could  to  foster.  He  encouraged  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  high  schools  throughout  the  country  and  founded 
the  University  of  Prague  in  1344.  This  was  the  only 
university  in  Central  Europe  at  that  time,  and  held  its 
own  with  that  of  Paris  and  Oxford.  In  founding  it  the 
king  said,  ‘‘My  desire  is  that  my  people  shall  not  be  com- 

I  This  and  the  following  article  on  “Luther— His  Relation  to 
John  Huss,”  were  delivered  as  addresses  at  the  Union  Huss  Me¬ 
morial  Service  held  July  4th,  1915,  in  the  Kountze  Memorial  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  have  been  furnished  by  request 
for  publication  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly.— Editors. 
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pelled  to  go  to  strangers  to  quench  their  thirst  for  learn¬ 
ing.  Let  strangers  com«  to  us.”  Thus,  when  Huss  was 
born,  there  was  a  widespread  yearning  for  education, 
which  had  spread  to  the  smallest  villages  of  Bohemia, 
even  to  that  of  Husinec. 

The  second  factor  to  be  noted  is  the  religious  conditions 
of  the  time.  The  people  had  no  longer  a  living  faith. 
There  was  church  attendance  but  no  Christian  living  be¬ 
hind  it,  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church.  Its 
unity  had  been  oroken,  there  were  two  popes  and.  finally, 
three.  Simony  was  practiced  in  every  branch  of  the 
church  organization.  Priests  were  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  secular  occupations  where  the  labor  was  not  arduous 
and  there  was  any  money  to  be  made.  Drunkenness  and 
immorality  was  the  common  practice  of  the  clergy. 

The  third  vital  factor  in  this  period  preceding  the  birth 
of  Huss  was  the  appointment  of  the  first  archbishop  of 
Prague  in  1344,Arnost  of  Pardubice.  This  was  an  im¬ 
portant  event  in  the  history  of  Bohemia.  It  meant  the 
independence  of  the  Bohemian  Church  from  Ge^:man  in¬ 
fluence  which  resulted  in  the  Hussite  Reformation.  Amost 
was  different  from  most  of  the  priests  of  his  time,  he  was 
a  man  of  God,  noble  of  soul  as  well  as  of  appearance,  well 
educated,  a  faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock  and  a  true 
disciple  of  Christ.  He  sought  to  bring  about  reforms  in 
the  clergy  and  met  with  some  success  but  the  main  re¬ 
sult  of  his  efforts  was  that  other  men  caught  this  spirit 
of  reformation.  Three  of  these  men  were  Conrad,  Milic 
and  Matej — forerunners  of  John  Huss.  Of  these  Milic 
was  most  influential  because  he  preached  in  the  Bohemian 
language.  At  first  the  people  were  scandalized  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  preached,  not  in  Latin,  but  in 
the  common  tongue  of  the  people.  His  preaching  soon 
became  popular  so  that  often  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  feast 
days  he  preached  five  times,  three  times  in  Bohemian, 
once  in  German  to  the  Germans  of  the  city  and  once  in 
Latin  to  the  students.  That  his  preaching  was  effective 
is  seen  in  that  a  section  of  the  city  which  had  an  unsavory 
reputation  became  deserted.  This  was  given  over  to 
Milic  by  the  King  and  he  founded  there  homes  for  several 
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hundred  fallen  women  who  had  been  converted  by  his 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  which 
they  understood. 

These  are  the  surroundings  into  which  the  life  of  John 
Huss  was  cast  and  by  which  it  was  moulded.  Of  his  early 
life  we  know  very  little.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  about  1369,  in  Husinec.  It  is  said  that  his 
parents  were  poor,  we  do  know  that  he  had  to  work  his 
way  through  the  university.  The  life  of  Huss  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  his  parents  were  religious  people  j  only  a 
godly  home  begets  a  character  like  that  of  Huss.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  village  school  at  Husinec,  later  the  high  school 
at  Prachitee,  about  an  hour^s  walk  from  home.  From 
here  he  went  to  the  University  at  Prague  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1393,  and  that  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1396.  In  1401  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  was  made  rector  of  the  University.  That 
same  year  he  was  also  appointed  preacher  of  Bethlehem 
Chapel  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 

When  Huss  entered  upon  his  studies  he  made  this  his 
rule — to  use  his  own  words,  “At  the  beginning  of  my 
searchings  I  adopted  this  rule,  that  whenever,  in  any¬ 
thing,  I  found  a  healthier  thought,  I  should  withdraw 
from  my  former  views.”  Such  a  motto  made  Huss  open 
to  new  convictions  and  enabled  him  to  develop  morally  as 
well  as  intellectually.  But  the  one  thing  which,  above 
all  others  was  instrumental  in  moulding  the  career  of 
Huss,  was  his  appointment  as  preacher  at  Bethlehem. 

As  a  result  of  the  preaching  of  Milic,  two  citizens  of 
Prague,  Kriz,  a  merchant,  and  John  of  Millhein,  a  noble¬ 
man,  felt  the  need  of  a  place  where  there  could  be  held  Bo¬ 
hemian  preaching  services.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
churches  but  the  Bohemian  preachers  had  to  go  from 
house  to  house  or  use  whatever  place  was  open  to  them. 
These  two  men  built  Bethlehem  Chapel,  accommodating 
about  three  thousand,  and  also  endowed  it,  so  that  its 
priest  could  be  independent.  The  preacher  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  had  to  agree  to  three  things:  first,  that  he  would 
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preach  in  Bohemian;  second,  that  he,  himself  (not  some 
hireling)  preach  twice  on  Sunday  and  on  all  feast  days , 
third,  that  he  would  preach  the  Word  of  God.  It  was 
optional  as  to  whether  he  would  read  mass,  hear  confes¬ 
sions  and  perform  other  priestly  duties. 

Huss  was  faithful  to  his  newly  appointed  task  He 
preached  the  Word  of  God  and  in  order  to  do  it  he  had  to 
study  the  Scripture.  The  result  was  that  he  saw  his  own 
sins,  the  mere  formality  of  his  former  religious  devotions 
and  was  converted.  He  regretted  that,  as  a  student,  he 
had  taken  part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  ^ 

the  city  to  obtain  an  indulgence  for  which  he  paid  f 
grossens,  all  the  money  he  had.  He  now  looked  upon  t 
L  hypocricy.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  wrong  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  devote  so  much  time  to  chess,  a  game  over  w  ic 
he  and  his  companions  would  often  become  angrj . 
not  only  saw  his  own  sins  but  also  those  of  society  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Church.  Huss  was  fearless  in 
sin,  and  in  doing  so  he  was  no  respecter  of  Peisons.  H 
sole  object  now  in  life  was  to  win  souls  for  Christ. 

His  own  pure  life,  the  open  denunciation  of  evil,  and 
preaching  the  Word  of  God  in  Bohemian  made  Hu^ 
popular  with  the  people.  Another  thing  that  added  to 
his  popularity  v^as  his  restoring  the  University  of  Prague 
S  Th,  G,™  h.d  gained  ttee  of J* : 

four  votes  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  University. 
This  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Bohemians,  t  v 
were  treated  as  strangers  in  their  own  u^iver^y 
J^rough  the  influence  of  Huss,  King  Wensel  changed  the 
constitution  so  that  the  Bohemians  had 
the  other  foreign  nations  represented 
In  bringing  this  about,  Huss  was  accused  of  envy  and 
toted  Uria  the  Cantons.  Hna,  thus  ^ 

charge,  “I  love  a  good  German  more  than  a  bad  Bohemia 

even  if  he  should  be  my  own  brother.”  current 

It  is  a  true  maxim  that  if  you  go  against  the 
you  will  meet  resistance.  It  is  just  as  true  t  V 

oppose  evil  you  will  make  enemies  as  well  fnenj^  A 
long  as  he  did  not  refer  to  the  evils  of  the  clergy  they  sa 
S  Se  spirit  ot  C<»1  rested  on  him  but,  as  s«,n  t,.  he 
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began  to  uncover  their  sins,  they  hated  and  opposed  him. 
Huss  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
with  Archbishop  Zbynek  of  Prague.  He  had  appointed 
Huss  preacher  of  Synod,  which  met  twice  a  year  and 
where  Huss  severely  criticized  the  evils  of  the  clergy. 
Zbynek  also  appointed  Huss  on  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  religious  fraud  at  Wilsnak  in  Brandenburg  where 
they  claimed  to  have  the  actual  blood  of  Christ.  The 
archbishop  invited  him,  not  only  to  write  a  pamphlet 
against  this  fraud,  but  to  write  other  tracts  exposing 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  time.  However,  eventually  the 
enemies  of  Huss  succeeded,  by  false  charges,  in  causing 
a  break  between  him  and  the  archbishop.  This  break 
was  the  real  beginning  of  the  opposition  against  Huss 
which  resulted  in  his  exile  from  the  city  and  eventually 
in  his  martyrdom. 

In  this  period  of  opposition,  we  will  refer  to  only  one 
event,  that  is  his  preaching  against  indulgences.  Huss 
had  been  ordered  to  Rome  by  Pope  John  XXIII  to  answer 
the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies 
and  Archbishop  Zbynek.  He  did  not  go  to  Rome  himself 
but  sent  a  committee  to  defend  his  case  because  he  knew, 
if  he  went,  that  he  would  never  return  alive  to  Bohemia. 
In  the  meantime  the  pope  had  declared  war  against  King 
Ladislav,  King  of  Naples.  For  this  he  needed  money, 
therefore  he  sent  his  hirelings  throughout  Europe  selling 
indulgences.  When  they  reached  Bohemia  the  King,  the 
archbishop  and  his  clergy,  raised  no  word  of  protest 
agaxnst  it  but  not  so  with  Huss.  He  openly  denounced 
the  sale  of  indulgences  not  only  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  but 
even  at  the  University  he  debated  the  matter.  To  debate 
an  edict  or  a  bull  of  the  pope  was  forbidden,  but  what  did 
a  man  like  Huss  care  for  such  a  ban.  He  had  already 
been  preaching  two  years,  contrary  to  an  order  of  the 
archbishop.  The  result  of  this  attitude  of  Huss  against 
the  sale  of  indulgences  was  that  he,  as  well  as  the  city, 
was  placed  under  an  interdict.  To  save  Prague  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  being  denied  religious  services  and  also  at 
the  request  of  the  King,  he  vdthdrew  into  the  country. 

The  King  attempted  to  have  the  interdict  removed  but 
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failed  However  it  proved  to  be  to  the  advantage  of 
Huss  and  his  cause.  While  an  exile  from  the  city  he  had 
time  to  write.  This  literature  proved  a  rich  inheritance, 
to  those  who  became  his  followers.  Besides  this,  it  gave 
the  country  people  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  (^spel 
preached  in  a  language  which  they  understood.  The 
two  years  did  much  in  winning  many  followers  who  took 
up  the  banner  of  religious  freedom  where  Huss  laid  it 
down.  It  was  to  these  country  friends  he  referred  when 
he  replied  to  the  Council  of  Constance  that  they  could  not 
have  brought  him  by  force  because  he  had  friends  enoug 

who  would  have  protected  him.  ,  ,  j  4-v,of 

There  remains  one  more  scene  to  be  f  f  ^i^d,  that  at 
the  Council  of  Constance ;  the  trial  and  death  of  Hus  . 
He  went  of  his  own  free  will  to  the  Council  to 
self  and  his  nation  of  the  charge  of  heresy.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  events  of  those  last 
seven  months  of  his  life  but  whoever  studies  them  will  be 
impressed  with  three  or  four  things.  One  is  the  unfair- 
S  and  bitterness  of  the  enemies  of  Huss.  The  promise 
of  safe  conduct  by  Sigismund  was  broken  soon  after  he 
arrived.  He  was  imprisoned,  cruelly  trer.te^  suffere 
hunger  and  cold.  His  very  life  was  theatened  by  the  un¬ 
sanitary  condition  of  his  place  of  confinement.  That 
Sigismund  failed  to  live  up  to  his  promise  later  cost  him 
a  war  and  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  His  enemies  planned 
to  sentence  Huss  without  a  hearing  but,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  friends,  Sigismund  ordered  a  hearing.  Huss 
appeared  three  times  before  the  Council.  Their  accusa¬ 
tions  were  false,  they  could  not  prove  a  single  charge 
brought  against  him.  The  whole  trial  reminds  us  of 
other  which  was  held  nearly  fourteen  centuries  previo^, 
Christ  before  Pilate.  Then  they_  cried  “Crumfy  Him, 
crucify  Him.”  Now  the  mob  cried.  Away  with  him, 

^^In^  thifscrae  enacted  at  Constance  we  are  impressed 
by  ?h!  loyalty  of  the  friends  of  Huss. 
less  of  consequences  in  trying  to  defend 
against  unjust  treatment.  John  of  Chlum  -m  ^  ^ 

stand  out  in  history  as  an  example  of  true  friendsh  p. 
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As  for  John  Huss  we  are  forced  to  note  his  forbearance, 
patience,  perseverance,  loyalty  to  his  convictions  and  the 
Word  of  God.  The  letters  written  by  him  at  this  time 
were  highly  treasured  by  his  friends. 

The  Council  wanted  Huss  to  recant  that  which  he  had 
never  written,  held  or  taught.  For  example,  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  which  were  extracted  from  his  writings 
were  garbled,  falsified,  some  of  the  articles  were  not  even 
to  be  found  in  his  writings.  If  he  had  recanted  it  would 
have  meant  to  his  people  that  he  recanted  that  which  he 
had  caught  them  out  of  the  Word  of  God. 

He  thus  expressed  himself:  ‘'These  bishops  urge  me 
that  I  recant  and  renounce,  but  i  am  afraid  to  do  so  lest 
I  become  a  liar  before  the  face  of  God  and  lest  I  also  of¬ 
fend  conscience  and  the  truth  of  God,  because  I  never  held 
these  articles  but  rather  preached  against  them  so  that 
I  might  not  offend  the  priests  and  those  to  whom  I 
preached.’" 

The  Council  delayed  his  sentence  a  month  with  the  hope 
that,  through  fear,  he  might  finally  recant.  When  they 
saw  that  he  knew  no  fear  the  Council  sentenced  him  to 
death  on  July  6th,  1415.  On  that  day,  after  they  had 
gone  through  the  formality  of  deconsecrating  him  from 
the  priesthood,  Huss  offered  this  prayer  which  shows  the 
true  spirit  of  the  man:  “Lord  Jesus  forgive  all  my  ene¬ 
mies  I  beg  of  you  out  of  your  great  mercy.  But  thou 
knowest  that  they  brought  false  charges  against  me,  testi¬ 
fied  falsely  and  charged  me  with  errors.  Forgive  them 
because  of  thy  unending  mercy.” 

When  they  had  bound  Huss  to  the  stake  he  again 
prayed,  “Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  terrible,  shameful,  cruel 
death,  I  want  to  endure  willingly  and  humbly  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  for  preaching  Thy  Word.  I  want  to  thank  You 
for  all  the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  my  jailer,”  and  he 
adds,  speaking  to  those  listening,  “know  this  that  I  trust 
my  Saviour  implicitly,  for  His  Gospel  I  willingly  endure 
this  death  and  to-day  I  will  reign  with  Him.” 

As  Huss  lived  and  preached,  trusting  God  and  knowing 
no  fear,  thus  he  died.  His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the 
river  but  his  influence  lives  on. 
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Sigismund  and  the  Council  hoped  that  the  death  of 
Huss  would  end  heresy  in  Bohemia  but  instead  it  was  the 
fagot  that  lighted  the  fires  of  the  Hussite  wars,  organized 
the  Bohemian  Hussite  Brethren  (the  ancestors  of  the 
Moravian  Church) ,  established  an  independent  Bohemian 
Church,  gave  to  the  Bohemian  nation  its  golden  age  when 
conscience  ruled  and  the  Word  of  God  was  the  supreme 
authority,  not  the  pope.  Suppose  it  had  been  granted  to 
Huss  to  return  to  his  people  as  Luther  did,  who  can  sur- 
mdse  what  protestant  doctrine  he  might  have  formulated 

in  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

Huss  was  not  burned  at  the  stake  because  he  taught 
heresy  or  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  still  taught  the  seven  sacraments  and  their 
teachings  concerning  purgatory,  the  saints  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  He  suffered  death  because  he  would  not  submit 
his  conscience  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  insisted 
that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  Council,  but  the  Bible  was 
the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of  religion  and  con¬ 
science.  These  are  some  of  his  teachings  which  agree 
with  our  protestant  view  point.  He  taught  that  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  is  a  congregation  of  all  the  elect,  whose 
head  is  Christ  and  in  which  each  member  is  joined  by  love 
to  Christ  and  his  brethren  in  the  Lord.  With  regard  to 
forgiveness  of  sin  he  wrote,  ^*God  alone  can  forgive 
sins  because  a  man  sins  against  God.  When  the  pope  or 
priest  forgives  sins  they  are  only  idle  words.’'  He  fur¬ 
thermore  calls  a  priest  a  heretic  who  demands  pay  for 
administering  the  sacraments.  He  held  that  the  claim 
that  the  pope  cannot  err  is  not  only  vain  but  is  blaspheniy, 
for  if  he  could  not  err  he  would  be  without  sin  as  Christ 
was.  When  asked  if  we  could  be  saved  without  a  pope, 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  taught  that  there  was 
no  other  mediator  between  us,  God  and  salvation,  except 
Jesus  Christ  i  that  is,  we  do  not  need  the  intercession  of  a 
priest  to  save  us.  He  also  wrote,  ‘‘How  can  a  pope  in 
Rome  help  us  Bohemians,  who  does  not  even  know  our 
language,  our  morals,  or  our  needs.  Christ  would  not  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  compel  His  people  to  go  eight 
dred  or  a  thousand  miles  to  the  pope  for  help  and  refuge. 
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He  told  the  people  not  to  obey  an  edict  or  a  bull  of  the 
pope  unless  it  agreed  with  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

The  greatness  of  Huss  was  not  alone  that  of  teaching, 
but  that  of  character  as  well.  He  was  free  from  all  pride 
and  arrogance,  humble  but  courageous.  He  loved  the 
truth,  he  sought  it  not  to  know  it  but  to  live  it.  He  loved 
his  fellowman  with  a  depth  of  sympathy  which  has  never 
been  surpassed.  His  solicitude  during  his  imprisonment 
and  trials  was  not  for  himself  but  for  his  friends  and  his 
native  land.  His  letters  bear  testimony  to  this  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  free  from  all  vindictiveness  to¬ 
wards  his  enemies.  He  had  courage  to  do  the  right  and 
resist  the  wrong.  He  kept  his  record  clean  so  that  his 
enemies,  one  and  all,  bear  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his 
life. 

The  source  of  all  his  purity  and  strength  was  the  Word 
of  God  as  Huss  himself,  testifies,  “This  is  my  treasure 
and  my  nourishment  which  strengthens  my  soul,  that  I 
may- be  courageous  against  all  enemies  of  the  truth.’' 
These  are  some  of  his  views  concerning  the  Bible,  which 
he  expressed  at  various  times :  “I  have  prayed  and  still  do 
pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  offer  my  poor  life  for  the  law 
of  Christ,  concerning  which  I  believe  that  it  was  given 
in  all  its  parts,  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  I  believe  it  is 
true  and  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  people.  *  *  *  * 
Christ’s  law,  that  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  final  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Christian  life,  for  the  administration  of  the 
Church  and  for  obtaining  eternal  life.” 

Huss,  with  such  views  of  the  Scripture,  when  he  stood 
before  the  Council  of  Constance  on  that  fatal  day,  July 
6th,  1415,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  give  the  Word  of 
God  the  supreme  place  of  authority  in  his  life. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  close  this  brief  account  of  the  life 
of  John  Huss  with  his  own  words  which  dominated  his 
whole  life,  “Faithful  Christians,  search  for  the  truth, 
listen  to  truth,  learn  the  truth,  love  the  truth,  cling  to  the 
truth,  defend  the  truth  unto  death,  for  truth  will  deliver 
you  from  sin,  from  the  devil,  from  death  of  the  soul,  and 
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finally  from  eternal  death  which  is  eternal  separation 
from  the  grace  of  God,  even  from  the  blessings  of  all  joy, 
which  joy  is  attained  by  him  who  believes  in  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  very  God  and  very  man.” 

Omaha,  Neh, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

‘'LUTHER — HIS  RELATION  TO  JOHN  HUSS.” 

BY  REV.  LUTHER  M.  KUHNS,  A.M. 

For  a  proper  perspective  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
this  subject  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  irresistible  and  im¬ 
pelling  force  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pagan  im¬ 
perial  Rome  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  GospeFs  on¬ 
ward  progress.  The  peresecution  under  Diocletian  con¬ 
centrated  all  the  terrors  and  pains  of  iron  and  steel,  fire 
and  sword,  rack  and  cross,  wild  beasts  and  beastly  men 
to  gain  an  end ;  but  this  final  grapple  of  heathenism  with 
Christianity  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  empire 
of  the  Caesars  and  established  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the 
world’s  symbol  of  hope. 

Over  fifteen  centuries  of  history  are  embraced  in  the 
stupendous  conflict  joined  before  the  Jewish  Council  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  Apostolic  challenge:  “Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye.”  From  the  famous  edict  of  Milan, 
in  313,  by  Constantine,  which  was  the  decisive  step  to¬ 
ward  the  legal  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  which  was 
the  first  proclamation  of  the  great  principle  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  religion  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  honest  conviction 
without  compulsion  and  interference  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  famous  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  are  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  thirty-five  years  of  momentous  history  in 
the  herculean  struggle  in  the  age  long  conflict  to  emanci¬ 
pate  human  conscience  and  private  judgment. 

Among  the  first  distinguished  martyrs  for  Christian 
liberty  was  John  Huss,  Confessor  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  whose  tragic  death  emphasized  the  tremendous 
conflict  between  evangelical  truth  and  Papal  Rome. 

Huss’  heresy  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  It  was 
not  a  denial  of  the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christianity, 
nor  of  any  of  those  tenets  afterward  rejected  by  Luther. 
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On  transubstantiation,  the  worship  of  saints  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Huss  was  scrupulously  and  unimpeachably 
orthodox.  While,  during  the  Middle  Ages  bold  and  cut¬ 
ting  criticism  was  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  tran¬ 
substantiation,  Huss  to  the  last  was  a  believer  in  tran¬ 
substantiation. 

The  vital  question,  the  root  of  all  other  questions  at  the 
Council  at  Constance,  which  condemned  Huss  to  the  stake, 
was,  whether  the  Council  of  the  Church  was  superior  to 
the  pope,  or  the  pope  superior  to  the  Council.  Huss^  testi¬ 
mony  was  against  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion  which 
had  so  long  ruled  men’s  minds ;  and  those  who  best  knew 
his  teachings  understood  that  they  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  hierarchical  system.  By  the  decision  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  numerously  attended  Council  of  the 
Church  on  July  6,  1415,  John  Huss  became  a  martyr  to 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy;  and  Creighton,  afterwards 
Lord  Acton,  a  Catholic  historian,  says :  “It  is  the  glory 
of  Huss  that  he  first  deliberately  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
individual  conscience  against  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
sealed  his  action  by  his  own  life  blood.” 

This  principle  Luther  affirmed  both  at  the  Leipzig  Dis¬ 
putation  and  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Luther  attacked  the 
very  principle  of  authority.  The  foundation  of  the  Rock 
of  Peter  was  shaken.  Its  historical  title  was  denied  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  nation,  and  the  stake  that  Luther  played 
in  his  heroic  stand  was  the  whole  cause  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.  According  to  Guizot  and  also  to  Smyth,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Cambridge  historian,  what  Luther  accomplished  was 
emancipation — human  emancipation  that  broke  the 
shackles  that  bound  the  minds  of  men  and  chained  human 
progress.  It  was  the  victory  of  the  centuries. 

Two  legitimate  questions  may  be  asked,  namely, 
“Where  was  Protestantism  before  Luther?”  and  “What 
influence  had  Huss  on  the  German  Reformation  ?” 

In  any  answer  to  these  questions  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  “Other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labors”  for  a  Paul  may  plant,  an  Apollos  water,  but 
God  giveth  the  increase.  Niebuhr  puts  it :  “No  present 
can  be  stable,  and  no  future  bear  fruit,  unless  its  roots 
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be  firmly  fixed  in  the  past.”  This  is  true  in  tracing 
God’s  dealings  with  His  Church,  culminating  in  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuiy,  in  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  purer  religion  and  a  freer  search  for  truth  cast 
off  the  slaveiy  of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  system.  So 
during  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries  there  were 
anti-sacredotal  sects.  There  were  conservative  reform¬ 
ers  in  reforming  Councils,  and  also  radical  reformers. 
Conspicuous  efforts  at  reform  were  made,  which  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  proved  abortive,  yet  these  left  seed  to 
ripen  afterward  when  the  harvest  was  fully  come.  Thus 
before  Huss  there  was  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  John 
Milicz  and  Matthias  of  Janov.  Before  Luther,  long  be¬ 
fore  him,  there  were  men  who  in  essential  points  antici¬ 
pated  the  Protestant  Reformation.  However,  it  detracts 
nothing  from  Huss  that  he  was  preceded  by  Wiclif,  nor 
does  it  dim  the  lustre  of  Luther’s  greatness  that  before 
h'm  Wiclif  and  Huss  and  Savonarola  had  blazed  the  way. 
They  were  links  in  the  chain  of  God’s  providence,  and 
they  simply  illustrate  that  the  workmen  die,  but  God’s 
work  goes  on  as  when  Joshua  took  up  the  reins  of  Moses’ 
leadership  and  the  mantle  of  Elijah  fell  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  Elisha. 

Huss  was  a  Pre-Refonnation  hero  who  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Wiclif,  who  as  a  reformer,  Milman 
says,  was  “incomplete  and  insufficient,”  and  Milman  adds, 
“from  Wiclifism  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  frame  a  creed  like  that  of  the  Augsburg  Articles,  like 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  even  those  of  West¬ 
minster.”  Huss,  of  totally  different  stock  and  of  disso¬ 
nant  words  and  ideas,  of  less  speculative  talent  and  con- 
I  structive  faculty,  and  of  less  theological  acumen,  was  Wi- 
iclif’s  heir  and  apostle.  With  the  Battle  of  Lepan  and 
ithe  fall  of  Procopius,  May  30th,  1434,  the  great  Slavonian 
I  Reformation  was  at  an  end;  and  it  lived  only  in  its  tem¬ 
porary  impulses,  its  glorious  reminiscences,  the  clang  of 
'its  debates  which  rang  as  a  remembrance  in  Europe ;  but 
the  Church  for  a  century  still  awaited  that  reform  in  the 
I  final  victory  of  the  more  sober,  steadfast,  reflective  Teu¬ 
tonic  mind  and  spirit. 
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Two  steps  in  Christian  discipleship  are:  first,  Jesus  at¬ 
tracts  men  to  Himself;  and  second,  men  are  drawn  to 
each  other  by  the  renective  force  that  first  attracted  them. 
This  to  some  extent  is  exemplified  in  Huss  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  magnet.  Iron 
filings  scattered  over  the  floor  of  a  machine  shop  show  no 
tendency  to  attract  each  other,  but,  if  a  sufficiently  pow¬ 
erful  magnet  is  passed  through  their  immediate  vicinity, 
the  listless  iron  filings  will  suddenly  take  on  life.  They 
will  spring  into  contact  with  the  magnet.  Not  only  will 
these  loose  particles  of  iron  be  drawn  to  the  magnet  itself, 
but  as  soon  as  each  particle  comes  within  the  spheie  of 
influence  of  the  magnet,  it  also  will  become  a  magnet,  at¬ 
tracting  each  of  its  fellow  particles  until  all  are  collected 
and  magnetized.  Through  the  cross  of  Christ  God  was 
preparing  Luther  to  be  the  magnet  to  attract  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  faith  in  Jesus  the  scattered  particles  of  truth 
strewn  by  many  hands  through  the  ages  and  magnetized 
in  that  great  mean’s  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Three  things  were  potential  in  Luther’s  advent ;  the 
Mystics  by  precept  and  example;  wonderful  discoveries 
and  marvelous  inventions ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  new 
learning  and  the  humanists,  all  poweiTully  and  indirectly 
paved  the  way  for  the  Protestant  Refonnation.  The  task 
of  the  schoolmen  was  accomplished.  Men  like  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  William  Occam,  and  Pete^’  D’Ailly,  whom  Luther  had 
studied,  had  formed  and  prepared  the  mind  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  for  the  great  events  to  comxe,  namely,  Luther  and  the 

Reform.ation.  .  . 

Between  Huss  and  Luther  there  were  striking  coinci¬ 
dences  and  contrasts.  Huss’  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  helped  to  settle  the  Bohemian  language  as  Luther’s 
translation  determined  the  German  language.  Both  Huss 
and  Luther  were  in  close  contact  with  the  plain  common 
people.  Both  opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Both 
were  interdicted  by  a  Papal  Bull.  Huss  regarded  the 
Scriptures  as  an  infallible  guide  and  with  Luther  the 
Bible  was  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Huss  aimed 
chiefly  at  a  moral  reform ;  and  in  the  period  between  1402 
and  1410  he  entertained  hopes  of  effecting  a  religious 
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reformation  with  the  aid  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Luther,  however,  did  not  start  on  his  career  as  a  reformer 
either  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  theological  critic,  or  as 
an  assailant  of  either  the  Church  or  the  Pope.  His  sim¬ 
ple  motive  was  to  put  an  end  to  certain  abuses  in  practice 
which  he  deeply  felt  were  doing  dire  mischief  to  both  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality.  Luther  struck  at  great  moral  abuses 
and  his  bold  strokes  cut  deeply  into  the  whole  system  of 
Mediaeval  religious  life  with  its  unwarranted  doctrine  of 
a  special  priesthood,  and  he  made  men  see  clearly  the  ob¬ 
vious  profanity  of  any  claim  made  by  men  to  pardon  sin, 
or  to  interfere  between  their  fellowmen  and  God. 
D'Aubigne  says,  “Justification  by  faith  was  the  great 
cardinal  truth”  around  which  the  Reformation  moved, 
but  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  through  faith, 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  was  not  preached  by  Huss 
as  it  was  an  hundred  years  later  by  Luther  with  such 
apostolic  clearness  and  Scriptural  force. 

It  was  at  the  Leipzig  Disputation  that  Huss’  and  Lu¬ 
ther’s  paths  met  and  crossed.  This  Disputation  began 
June  27,  1519,  with  all  the  customary  pomp;  and  there 
was  a  feeling  abroad  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  scholas¬ 
tic  tournament,  but  that  questions  of  world-wide  import¬ 
ance  were  at  issue.  From  July  4th  to  8th,  1519,  the  de¬ 
bate  between  Eck  and  Luther  was  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Eck  manoeuvered  skillfully  to  make  Luther’s 
opinions  appear  identical  with  those  of  Huss  and  the  Bo¬ 
hemians.  In  preparing  for  this  Disputation,  Luther  had 
read  enough  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance  to  believe  that  many  of  Huss’  propositions  were 
evangelical  and  orthodox.  When  Eck  forced  him  and 
Luther  asserted  some  of  the  articles  of  Huss  Christian 
and  evangelical,  Duke  George  cried  out:  “Plague  on  it!*’ 

While  points  of  similarity  between  Luther  and  Huss  are 
found,  their  lives  diverge.  Luther  reached  his  conclu¬ 
sions  by  independent  and  original  study.  At  the  time  of 
the  Leipzig  Disputation  Luther’s  independence  of  Huss 
is  established.  At  that  time  he  had  only  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Huss’  sermons,  gained  while  at  Erfurt,  and  when 
in  1820  he  read  Huss,  he  was  continually  surprised  to 
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find  so  much  unconscious  agreement.  He  wrote  to  Spala  • 
tin  in  February  1520 :  “I  have  hitherto  taught  and  held 
all  the  opinions  of  John  Huss  unawares ;  so  did  Staupitz ; 
in  short,  we  are  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it.  Paul 
and  Augustine  are  Hussites  to  a  word.  Behold  the  hor¬ 
ror  which  I  have  discovered  without  any  Bohemian 
teacher  or  leader:  I  know  not  what  to  think  for  aston¬ 
ishment  when  I  see  such  terrible  judgments  of  God  on 
mankind  that  the  plain  Gospel  truth  has  been  publicly 
burned  and  considered  damnable  for  an  hundred  years, 
and  no  one  to  assert  it.’’  This  sim.ply  is  stating  the  fact 
that  Luther’s  Augustinian  and  Scriptural  views  were 
identical  with  those  of  Wiclif  and  Huss  because  they,  like 
himself,  in  great  degree  had  obtained  their  teachings 
from  a  study  of  Augustine,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
Church  fathers. 

The  Bohemians  were  prepared  to  receive  with  sym¬ 
pathy  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  after  the  Leipzig  Dis¬ 
putation  Luther’s  interest  in  them  was  manifested  especi¬ 
ally  in  his  efforts  to  promote  their  entire  independence  of 
Rome.  Evidence  of  this  reciprocal  feeling  is  extant.  Ec¬ 
clesiastics  of  Prague  wrote  him  of  their  joyful  and 
prayerful  sympathy  and  assured  him,  ‘That  what  John 
Huss  formerly  was  in  Bohemia,  that  are  you,  Martin 
Luther,  in  Saxony,”  and  Luther  later  addressed  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  people  of  Prague,  expounding  his  principles  touch¬ 
ing  the  universal  priesthood.  But,  at  Constance  Huss 
had  not  maintained  doctrines  much  more  heretical  to 
Rome  than  Luther  did  at  Leipzig,  and  we  know  now  that 
in  principle  his  views  did  not  go  much  further  than  the 
point  at  which  in  the  debate  at  Leipzig  Luther  arrived ; 
while  for  Luther  the  Disputation  at  Leipzig  was  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  his  career  and  led  to  his  final  breach  with 

Rome. 

In  an  estim.ate  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther  in  his 
relation  to  Huss,  the  principle  of  the  conducting  thread 
by  which  historical  facts  are  arranged— the  law  of  cohe¬ 
sion  by  which  the  present  is  linked  with  the  past  cannot 
be  overlooked  with  impunity.  Luther  recognized  this 
principle  when  he  said:  “The  spirit  of  the  Lord  scat- 
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tered  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  through  the  whole  world, 
and  the  martyred  confessor  continues  speaking  to  all 
lovers  of  the  truth  more  eloquently  by  his  death  than  he 
ever  did  while  he  was  living/^  As  God  declared  to  Elijah 
and  as  Paul  repeated  it,  the  Almighty  has  never  left  Him¬ 
self  without  a  witness.  Thus  the  Reformation  was  a 
necessary  sequence  of  circumstances  which  preceded  it. 

The  proclamation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  religious  inquiry  by  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Reformation  were  to  little  or  no  purpose. 
The  reformatory  movements  of  Wiclif,  Huss,  and  others 
had  not  come  in  the  fullness  of  time.  The  peaceable  and 
pious,  the  simple  and  unfortunate  Waldenses  had  been 
ruthlessly  persecuted  and  exterminated.  Wiclif,  “Morn¬ 
ing  Star  of  the  Reformation,’’  had  spoken  and  a  genera¬ 
tion  after  he  had  passed  away  his  teachings  were  as  an 
idle  tale  that  is  told.  Savonarola,  the  fascinating  and  un¬ 
daunted  reformer  of  Florence,  in  the  fever  of  political 
passion,  had  been  gibbeted,  stoned,  and  burned  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  high  civilization  of  the  city  which  de¬ 
stroyed  him.  Huss  had  endured  martyrdom,  and  the  re¬ 
bellion  springing  out  of  that  era  of  Scriptural  light  had 
been  crushed  to  rise  no  more.  The  beacon  of  Huss  shone 
in  the  darkness  of  an  age  not  yet  come  to  its  fullness,  and 
that  darkness  had  comprehended  not  that  light.  When, 
however,  the  Sixteenth  Century  opened,  conditions  had 
changed  essentially,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  reforma¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  new  age  in  harmony  with  a  new  spirit, 
and  men  needed  only  a  courageous  and  magnetic  leader, 
like  Moses  to  Israel  in  Egypt,  to  show  them  the  way.  In 
Martin  Luther  this  man  arose,  and  under  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  leadership  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  was  the 
center  and  soul,  purged  and  purified  the  Church,  and  hu¬ 
man  thought  expanded  like  the  wideness  of  the  horizon 
of  the  ocean. 

Impartial  historians  recognize  the  stupendous  work  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Charles  Villers,  in  his 
prize  essay  on  the  question  proposed  in  1802  by  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  France,  “What  has  been  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation  of  Luther  on  the  political  situation  of 
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the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  on  the  progress  of 
knowledge  T  says :  “After  everything  has  been  compen¬ 
sated  and  the  final  balance  struck,  the  effects  of  that  revo¬ 
lution  present  a  surplus  of  good  to  the  human  race ;  and 
on  the  whole  it  ought  to  be  ranked  among  those  important 
events  which  have  most  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  not  only  in  Eu¬ 
rope  but  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  which  Europeans 
have  carried  their  improvements.”  Prof.  William  Smyth 
says:  “The  Reformation,  when  considered,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  all  these  points  of  view,  may  be  reasonably  rep¬ 
resented  as  one  of  the  greatest  events,  or  rather  as  the 
greatest  event,  in  modern  history.  To  the  Reformation 
we  owe  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  thraldom  of  the  Papacy,  the  great  evil  with 
which  Europe  had  to  struggle,  but  to  the  Reformation  we 
may  be  said  to  owe  all  the  improvements  which  after¬ 
ward  took  place,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  legislation, 
in  science,  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  faculties  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  human  mind, — in  other  words  all  that  can 
distinguish  the  most  enlightened  from  the  darkest  period 
of  human  society.”  The  genius  of  modern  times  stood 
opposed  to  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  that  sys¬ 
tem,  which  had  been  the  enemy  of  reason  and  progress, 
Luther  in  his  protest  attacked  both  in  its  doctrine  and  in 
its  discipline.  Under  the  mortal  blow  which  he  struck, 
the  wounded  hierarchy  trembled  and  the  earth  shook  with 
the  awakening  of  the  nations.” 

Nevertheless,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  John  Huss 
and  I  come  to-day  willingly  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  his  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
ministry,  in  his  fervent  zeal  for  practical  godliness,  in  his 
reverent  exaltation  of  the  Word  of  God  above  the  Church 
and  its  ordinances,  and  in  his  own  moral  excellence  and 
heroic  character  Huss  was  excelled  by  none  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  either  before  or  since.  In  his  attitude  at  Constance 
there  was  involved  the  assertion  of  one  distinctive  Pro¬ 
testant  principle — ^that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
which  he  maintained  with  stem  stubborn  conscientious¬ 
ness.  Without  swerving  he  boldly  asserted  his  opinions 
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in  the  face  of  danger  and  death;  and  with  noble  religious 

Sf, 

traced  Iw  and  Luther  is  finely  illus- 

toted  by  th  .ee  medallions  drawn  in  the  margin  of  an  ok! 

Sr/oh/ w"  ?r"-  “«ns  de 

rofk  •  S? «  ^  i  ®  sparks  from  a 

Sth  t£m  ^  ""f "  «P^rks  and 

brandishing  a  flaming  torch  ivhich  he  had  lighted  from 

tk  -m^^V  •  medallions  assigns  each  of 

these  1  llustrious  servants  of  God  his  correct  place.  Sym- 

tohcally  they  are  true  to  history  and  display  the  conS^- 

tion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  life  work  of  these  three 

asirtion™  opposed  the  Roman  hierarchical 

assu^mption.  The  spark  that  Huss  caught  from  Wiclif 

mto  a  world-wide  conflagration. 
th«  f  n  n  ®  ®e^^ces  will  not  have  accomplished 

eSe  sha^  ™  f  Committee,  if  this  magnificent  audi¬ 
ence  shall  go  forth  from  this  beautiful  sanctuary  on  the 

public  IS  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  once  these  services  close,  shall  forget  what  our 
ree  American  institutions  and  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 
and  self-government  owe  to  John  Huss,  who  intrepidly 
blazed  the  way  for  Luther  and  the  Reformation 
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article  IV. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD  TO  A 

THEORY  OF  ATONEMENT. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  A.  HALL,  D.D. 


The  idea  of  God  is  both  fundamental  and  formative. 

It  gives  shape  to  creed  and  theology  and  determines  even 
our  religious  experience.  In  fact  any  particular  t  e- 
ology  is  but  an  attempt  to  explicate  a  particular  idea  o 
God  and  what  follows  of  necessity  from  the  belief  that  He 
is  such  a  Being  as  we  conceive  Him  to  be.  It  is  because 
of  the  logical  relation  existing  between  the  idea  of  God 
and  doctrine  that  whatever  influences  the  former  is  cer- 

tain  to  modify  the  latter.  ^ 

So  it  comes  that  in  all  doctrines  there  is  Doth  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  a  changing  element.  The  permanent  is  the  es¬ 
sential  truth  to  which  the  doctrine  seeks  to  give  expres¬ 
sion.  The  changing  is  man’s  conception  of  th^  t^^^’ 
The  truth  is  of  God  and  therefore  permanent.  The  doc¬ 
trine  is  of  man  and  therefore  subject  to  change.  To  this 
law  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  is  no  exception.  It  has 
its  permanent  and  its  changing  elements  The  pei-ma- 
nent  is  the  fact  that  between  man  and  God  sin  has 
brought  about  an  estrangement  that  needs  to  be  hea  e 
if  fellowship  is  to  be  restored.  Unchanged  through  a 
the  vicissitudes  that  have  come  to  thought  this  truth  has 

remained.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  ] 

the  consciousness  of  men  and  accords  with  the  Word  of 
God  It  is  the  essential,  the  permanent  element  m  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  But  the  answer  to  'luestion 
as  to  the  way  or  manner  in  which  atonement  has  been 
teloi  not  to  the  ossential  but  to  the  Iheoret,. 

cal  side  of  the  doctrine.  .  tne  hee-in- 

Now  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  second  and  at  *e  “eg 

ning  of  thethird  centuries  that  the  two  first  j 

made  to  construct  a  doctrine  “f  jn  the 

made  by  Irenaeus  in  the  West;  the  other  y  g 
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East.  By  Irenaeus  the  atonement  was  conceived  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  light  of  the  Incarnation.  The  union  of  God 
with  human  nature  in  the  Person  of  Christ  is  itself  our 
atonement  with  God.  Humanity  and  God  are  at  one  in 
the  Incarnation.  By  virtue  of  the  union  Christ  becomes 
the  central  personage— the  New  Head  of  humanity  and 
acts  in  its  stead.  In  all  things  He  is  humanity’s  substi¬ 
tute  .  recapitulates  in  himself  all  the  stages  of  human  life 
and  accomplishes  in  His  person  our  deliverance.  For 
man  He  is  obedient ;  for  man  He  acts  and  as  man’s  sub¬ 
stitute  dies.  Because  our  humanity  is  contained  in 
Christ,  what  He  does  is  done  by  humanity  in  Him. 

Widely  different  was  the  theory  proposed  by  Origen. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Origen  that  he  finds  atoning  effi¬ 
cacy  in  the  death  of  Christ  rather  than  in  His  incarna¬ 
tion.  In  His  death  Christ  is  not  only  a  model  for  men 
but  by  means  of  it  He  pays  the  required  ransom  to  Satan 
for  our  deliverance.  By  sin  man  has  sold  himself  to 
Satan  and  has  become  his  rightful  possession.  There¬ 
fore  he  must  needs  be  ransomed,  bought  back  from  the 
devil.  This  ransom  or  purchase  price  is  the  soul  of 
Chiist.  In  His  death  Christ  gave  His  soul  in  exchange 
for  men  and  thereby  redeemed  them  from  the  power  of 
Satan.  ^  It  is  true  that  for  Origen  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ  includes  more  than  the  payment  of  our  ransom. 

It  includes  His  High  Priesthood  as  well,  in  which  His 
suffering  constitutes  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God  as  an 
atonement  for  sin.  Accordingly  His  death  has  also  a  vi¬ 
carious  significance :  it  is  an  offering  for  sin — a  propitia¬ 
tion  before  God.  Nevertheless  according  to  Orip'en  the 
atoning  value  of  Christ’s  death  resides  i^rimaril/in  the 
fact  that  through  it  His  soul  was  made  a  ransom  offered 
to  Satan.  It  was  this  theory  by  Origen  that  for  a  thous¬ 
and  years  held  a  place  in  the  theology  of  the  Church.  It 
was  advocated  with  more  or  less  limitations  by  Basii  the 
Great,  Ambrose,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  Hugo, 

St.  Victor,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
not  to  mention  lesser  names :  and  even  those  who  osten¬ 
sibly  opposed  it  could  not  shake  themselves  free  from  its 
contaminating  influence. 
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But  with  Anselm  in  the  eleventh  century  there  was  in¬ 
troduced  a  different  and  a  more  worthy  conception  of  the 
way  of  atonement.  With  Anslem  the  ransom  or  satis¬ 
faction  was  not  paid  to  Satan  but  to  God.  He  heW  that 
the  enormity  of  sin  was  such  that  it  required  an 
satisfaction.  That  this  satisfaction  was  due 
and  could  rightfully  be  offered  by  no  otner.  Therefo 
God  became  man  not  only  that  humanity  in  the  person  of 
Christ  might  be  able  to  render  unto  God  the  satisfaction 
that  was  due  but  as  well  for  the  reason  that  it  could  be 
offered  by  no  one  inferior  to  God  Himself,  n  is  view 
Sn  is  regarded  as  a  debt  paid  by  Christ  in  our  behalf  and 
reconciliation  is  conceived  under  the  analogy  of  the  civil 

At  the  Reformation  this  doctrine  was  again  modified 
and  reconciliation  was  conceived  as  proceeding  ^nder  t  e 
analogy  of  criminal  law.  Sin  was  now  viewed  as  a  c*  ime 
against  the  Divine  government  and  the  ^  ^ 

auired  by  God  was  conceived  as  punishment.  The 
Christ  took  the  place  of  sinners,  became  their  substitute 
and  suffered  the  punishment  that  was  due  them  including, 
as  some  of  the  Reformers  thought,  even  the  suffering  o 
Hell  Upon  Him  fell  all  the  punishment  of  all  the  sms  of 
men  for  which  He  died.  Against  the  sinner  accordingly 
iustice  has  no  further  claim.  The  sinner  is  absolved  from 
pSment  through  the  sufteriug  of  Christ  for  the  rjeson 
that  a  debt  that  has  once  been  paid  cannot  in  justice  be 
Sn  exacted.  In  this  view  the  evil  of  sin  is  regarded  as 
punishment  and  salvation  as  exemption  from  its  inflic- 

*'°It’  would  be  interesting  though  quite  aside  from  our 
Durnose  to  consider  other  theories  of  the  way  of  atone¬ 
ment  that  have  been  introduced  since  the  Reformation. 
Some  of  them  are  of  little  value  while  "^hers  have  been 

rich  and  helpful.  Yet  our  only  purpose  ^ 

tion  to  their  number  and  variety  is  to  vindicate 
ment  made  a  moment  ago  that  the  discussion  as  to  the 
way  in  which  our  atonement  has  been  effected  concerns 

itself  not  with  the  essential  but  with 

not  with  the  material  element  of  the  doctrine  but  with 

the  formal. 
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But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  these  great  men  of  the 
Church  thus  differed  in  their  understanding  of  the  way 
in  which  our  reconciliation  has  been  effected?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  differences 
had  their  origin  in  different  conceptions  of  God  and  of 
His  relations  to  men.  Had  their  ideas  of  God  not  been 
different  there  would  have  been  no  material  difference  in 
their  understanding  of  the  way  of  atonement.  If  the 
theory  of  Anselm  differed  from  that  of  the  Fathers  it 
was  because  God  was  not  to  Anselm  what  He  had  been 
to  them.  If  that  of  Abelard  .ered  from  that  cf  Anselm 
it  was  for  the  reason  that  to  him  God  was  more  ethical  in 
His  nature  and  less  of  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  If  that 
of  the  Reformers  differed  from  that  of  the  early  Fathers 
or  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  because  God  was 
not  to  the  Refonners  what  He  had  been  to  the  theologi¬ 
ans  who  had  preceded. 

The  idea  thai  is  had  of  God  is  so  to  speak  the  die  that 
gives  shape  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  But  the  idea 
itself  has  been  subject  to  change.  It  differs  in  different 
periods :  is  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  environment  under  which  it  is  conceived.  Each 
age  has  its  own  idea  of  God  and  this  it  stamps  on  dogma. 
Therefore  it  is  that  every  dogma  bears  on  its  face  the  in¬ 
effaceable  date  of  its  birth  and  the  stamp  of  its  origin. 
To  the  action  of  this  law  the  doctrine  of  atonement  bears 
abundant  witness.  Not  that  the  men  who  framed  the 
theology  of  the  early  Church  knew  not  the  true  God  or 
had  themselves  not  experienced  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Gospel.  They  for  the  most  part  were  indeed 
changed  men.  And  they  were  so  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  in  the  formal  but  rather  in  the  material  element  of 
truth  that  transforaiing  power  resides.  But  there  was 
one  thing  that  they  could  not  do.  They  could  not  cease 
to  be  in  mental  temperament  and  habits  of  thought  what 
they  had  been  before.  They  could  not  dissociate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  intellectual  environment  that  had  made 
them  what  they  were.  They  accordingly  brought  to 
their  thought  of  God  the  experience,  the  methods  of 
thought,  even  the  racial  idiosyncracies  of  their  past. 
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These  could  not  be  dissolved  or  rooted  out  by  the  new 
faith  or  a  mere  change  in  association. 

So  it  came  that  in  the  theology  of  the  early  Church  the 
idea  of  God  took  two  distinct  forms.  The  one  was  meta¬ 
physical;  the  other  political.  In  the  East  the  idea  was 
shaped  by  Greek  philosophy;  in  the  West  by  the  Empire. 
And  indeed  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  For  the 
men  who  constructed  the  theology  of  the  East  were  phi¬ 
losophers,  while  those  of  the  West  were  jurists  and 
statesmen.  Clement  of  the  East  had  studied  under  Pan- 
taenus  the  Stoic.  Origen  had  been  the  pupil  both  of 
Clement  and  of  Amonius  Saccas  the  founder  of  Neo  Pla¬ 
tonism.  Both  were  teachers  in  the  famous  Catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
unite  Christianity  with  Hellenistic  philosophy.  Athe- 
nasius  was  a  Greek  by  birth  as  well  as  in  the  subtlety  of 
his  philosophical  insight,  oratorical  power  and  supple 
statesmanship. 

But  while  the  theologians  of  the  East  were  metaphysi¬ 
cians  those  of  the  West  were  jurists  and  statesmen.  Ter- 
tullian  had  been  a  Roman  lawyer  and  as  a  consequence 
the  legal  attitude  is  everywhere  present  in  his  writings. 
Cyprian  was  a  statesman  and  administrator.  Ambrose 
was  the  son  of  a  Roman  prsefect  and  was  himself  a  law¬ 
yer  and  magistrate  before  he  became  a  bishop.  It  was 
inevitable  that  what  the  Greek  Fathers  sought  by  phi¬ 
losophy  the  Latin  should  seek  through  law.  With  them 
to  know  the  law  was  to  know  things  divine  and  human. 
Its  incarnation  in  institutions  was  the  highest  good  and 
the  State  organized  according  to  the  Divine  idea  was  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  Divine  wisdom.  Thus  while 
the  theologians  of  the  East  came  to  Christianity  through 
philosophy,  those  of  the  West  came  to  it  through  juris¬ 
prudence.  And  that  which  came  to  pass  was  inevitable. 
The  theology  of  the  East  became  metaphysical  and  moved 
within  the  circle  of  philosophy,  while  that  of  the  West 
was  juridical  and  determined  by  legal  categories. 

Now  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  is  to  indicate 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  idea  of  God  and  the 
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doctrine  of  atonement.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  two  things. 

First.  The  necessary  and  logical  relation  that  exists 
between  the  idea  of  God  and  a  theory  of  atonement. 

Second.  The  influence  of  this  idea  as  held  at  various 
periods  in  giving  shape  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
theories  as  shown  in  the  history  of  Dogma. 

I. 

That  a  logical  relation  exists  between  the  idea  of  God 
and  a  theory  of  atonement  is  confirmed  both  in  conscious¬ 
ness  and  in  the  history  of  Dogma.  The  conviction  is  deep 
and  universal  that  the  question  as  to  what  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  way  of  atonement  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
light  of  what  God  is  in  Himself.  Even  the  question  as 
to  whether  He  will  or  Vvill  not  be  reconciled  is  His  alone 
to  decide.  He  is  the  offended :  we  the  offenders.  He  is 
the  One  who  has  suffered  the  wrong:  ours  is  the  guilt. 
And  not  with  the  doer  of  the  wrong  but  with  the  one  who 
has  suffered  it,  rests  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
will  be  reconciled  to  the  wrongdoer.  But  having  once 
chosen  to  be  reconciled  it  is  his  also  to  determine  what  he 
will  accept  in  the  way  of  reconciliation.  So  stands  the 
matter  between  us  and  God.  “Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  to  Thy  name  give  glory  for  Thy  mercy.  To 
us  belongeth  confusion  of  face  because  we  have  sinned 
against  Thee.  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
forgivenesses  though  we  have  rebelled  against  Him.’^ 
But  having  once  chosen  to  be  reconciled  we  may  be  certain 
that  what  He  will  require  in  the  way  of  atonement  as 
well  as  the  way  itself  will  be  consistent  with  His  nature. 
Nothing  in  either  will  be  arbitrary  but  on  the  contrary 
altogether  worthy  of  a  good  God.  He  will  still  remain 
the  adorable  God,  altogether  consistent  with  Himself,  al¬ 
together  worthy  of  praise  and  confidence  in  spite  of' the 
fact  that  He  forgives  and  receives  the  sinner  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Himself. 

Thus  does  thought  even  in  its  simplest  processes  recog¬ 
nize  a  necessary  relation  between  the  idea  of  God  and 
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a  theory  of  atonement:  between  the  conception  that  is 
had  of  the  Divine  nature  and  its  activities.  A  deity 
metaphysically  construed  will  be  reconciled  in  one  way. 

A  judicial  deity  in  another  and  a  God  whose  nature  is 
ethical  in  still  another.  Deep  and  universal  is  the  con¬ 
viction  that  God  cannot  deny  Himself :  that  His  acts  will 
alw^ays  correspond  with  His  nature. 

But  it  is  when  thought  proceeds  from  the  fact  of  atone¬ 
ment  to  the  question,  Why  was  it  necessary?  that  the 
necessary  relation  between  a  theory  of  atonement  and  the 
idea  of  God  is  clearly  seen.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
be  told  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  Christ.  We  want  to  know  how  and  by 
what  means  it  was  accomplished.  If  the  work  of  atone¬ 
ment  is  to  bring  peace :  if  by  faith  we  are  to  rest  our  all 
on  the  accomplished  fact,  we  must  needs  have  an  intel¬ 
lectual  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  Christ  s  work  to 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  as  well  as  of  His  qualifications 
to  make  atonement  for  us.  How  may  the  guilt  of  sin  be 
canceled?  How  may  we  be  freed  from  its  power?  What 
is  there  in  Christ  that  qualifies  Him  for  the  work?  These 
are  questions  that  press  for  an  answer :  they  come  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  soul  and  make  a  theory  of  atonement 
imperative.  And  to  these  questions  a  theory  must  give 
a  satisfactorv  answer  if  it  is  to  command  our  assent  or 
afford  a  sure  ground  for  faith.  So  vitally  are  these 
questions  related  to  a  theory  of  atonement:  so  insepar¬ 
ably  are  they  bound  up  with  it  that  the  truth  or  error  of 
the  theory  is  determined  by  the  place  that  it  assigns  to 
them  and  the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  them.  The  first 
of  these  questions  concerns  itself  with  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  sin.  The  second  with  the  qualifications 
of  Christ  to  make  effectual  atonement.  It  is  theretore 
through  these  two  doctrines,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  that  the  logical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  idea  of  God  and  a  theory  of  atone¬ 
ment  is  maintained.  They  furnish  so  to  speak  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  by  which  the  idea  of  God  and  a  theory  of  atone¬ 
ment  are  brought  into  logical  relation.  Let  us  see  how 

this  is. 
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(a).  It  will,  I  think,  be  owned  that  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  and  guilt  of  sin  is  dependent  on  a 
right  conception  of  God.  This  is  why  sin  is  distinctively 
a  religious  term  and  is  nowhere  represented  as  it  is  in  the 
Bible.  To  its  authors  God  is  the  “high  and  lofty  One 
who  inhabits  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy,  who  dwells 
in  the  high  and  holy  place.^’  He  is  a  Being  who  because 
of  His  holiness  cannot  look  on  sin  with  the  least  degree 
of  allowance:  who  hates  it  with  a  perfect  hatred.  And 
this  is  why  philosophy  has  never  come  to  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  sin.  The  Deity  of  philosophy  is  abstract, 
transcendent,  impersonal  and  without  moral  qualities. 
To  such  a  Deity  sin  cannot  be  a  matter  of  concern.  For 
what  to  such  a  deity  is  anything  that  can  take  place  here 
in  this  little  world  of  ours?  Of  what  concern  to  Him  (or 
rather  to  IT)  will  be  the  acts  of  mortals,  or  even  their 
pe^'sonal  attitude  to  Him?  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West  so  far  will  our  transgressions  be  removed  from  His 
notice.  To  m^inimize  sin  we  have  but  to  remove  God  to 
an  infinite  distance:  to  deprive  Him  of  all  moral  attri¬ 
butes  in  a  word  to  transform  Him  from  the  personal  and 
living  God  of  Revelation  into  the  metaphysical  deity  of 
philosophy.  In  the  precise  measure  that  He  is  removed 
from  the  realm  of  the  ethical  and  concrete  into  that  of 
the  abstract  and  unmoral  is  the  sense  of  sin  diminished. 
This  is  why  philosophy  has  no  knowledge  of  sin.  True 
it  regards  sin  as  evil :  a  thing  possessed  of  power  to  close 
the  door  of  knowledge :  to  bring  men  under  the  control  of 
evil  spirits  and  demons  and  to  expose  the  soul  to  the  se¬ 
ductions  of  Satan.  To  philosophy  sin  is  at  its  worst  but 
ignorance,  deprivation,  mortality,  a  thing  without  the 
soul.  It  is  something  for  which  no  atonement  is  really 
required.  To  possess  knowledge  is  to  be  freed  from  sin. 
In  fact  in  the  estimate  of  philosophy  man  is  his  own  re¬ 
deemer.  To  be  convinced  of  this  one  does  not  need  to 
turn  to  the  great  philosophers  of  the  past.  He  has  but 
to  read  Kant,  Nitzsch  and  Eucken. 

But  the  essential  evil  of  sin  is  not  in  the  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  even  mortality  or  any  such  thing.  It  is  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soul  from  God  with  all  that  such  separation 
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implies.  What  this  means  is  beyond  the  power  of  phi¬ 
losophy  either  ancient  or  modern  to  grasp.  Therefore 
it  speaks  much  of  the  evil  of  sin  but  has  nothing  to  say 
of  its  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God. 

And  what  is  true  of  a  metaphysical  Deity  is  also  true 
of  a  Deity  juridically  construed.  For  if  the  relations  of 
God  to  men  are  primarily  those  of  the  lawgiver  and 
judge,  theirs  to  Him  will  be  simply  those  of  subjects.  Sin 
under  a  judicial  government  can  never  be  more  than 
transgression  of  written  law,  an  act  and  therefore  a  thing 
external  to  the  soul.  But  when  sin  is  so  conceived :  when 
it  is  regarded  as  something  relating  primarily  to  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  personal  attitude  to  a  Person,  its 
guilt  is  diminished.  It  then  becomes  simply  a  crime 
against  the  State  and  loses  its  character  as  a  moral  taint. 
Its  evil  will  accordingly  consist  in  the  penalty  that  it 
brings:  in  the  mere  suffering  that  it  causes.  Under  a 
legal  sovereignty  the  evil  of  sin  resides  in  punishment. 
But  this  is  not  the  real  evil  of  sin.  Its  real  evil  is  in 
this:  that  it  shuts  the  sinner  out  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven :  excludes  him  from  fellowship  with  God  and  ex¬ 
poses  him  to  God’s  righteous  judgment  against  sin.  To 
apprehend  the  real  nature  and  evil  of  sin  it  is  imperative 
that  God  be  conceived  as  Jesus  presented  Him,  that  is, 
as  a  Father  to  men.  For  sin  to  a  father  will  be  more 
than  evil  in  the  sense  in  which  philosophy  thinks  of  evil. 
It  will  be  more  than  crime  in  the  sense  of  violation  of  ex¬ 
pressed  statutes.  .  It  will  be  the  breaking  up  of  filial  re¬ 
lations,  the  reign  of  selfishness  in  the  heart  that  was 
made  to  love:  the  negation  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
meaning  that  God  is  a  father  to  us  and  that  we  are  His 
children. 

Thus  does  the  idea  of  God  determine  for  us  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  sin.  If  the  idea  of  God  is  philosophical  sin  will 
‘be  regarded  as  evil.  It  will  be  ignorance  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  deprivation  and  mortality.  If  the  idea  is 
juridical  sin  will  consist  in  the  transgression  of 
statutes  and  its  evil  in  the  punishment  to  which  such 
transgression  exposes  the  sinner.  It  is  true  that  a  juri¬ 
dical  conception  of  God  will  bring  Him  nearer  than  a 
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metaphysical.  It  will  make  Him  more  real  to  the  con¬ 
science.  But  it  will  lessen  the  enormity  of  sin  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  crime  against  government  rather  than  moral  op¬ 
position  to  God  himself.  It  is  only  when  God  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  Being  profoundly  moral  in  nature  and  His  gov¬ 
ernment  as  that  of  a  father's  over  his  children  that  sin  is 
understood  in  its  true  light. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  modified  by  the  idea  of 
God  so  is  a  theory  of  atonement  modified  by  the  doctrine 
of  sin.  Between  the  evil  from  which  deliverance  is 
needed  and  that  which  frees  us  from  it  there  must  be  a 
correspondence.  The  remedy  must  be  suited  to  the 
malady:  the  means  used  must  be  adapted  to  the  end 
sought.  So  with  a  theory  of  atonement.  It  must  bring 
the  work  of  Christ  into  such  a  relation  to  sin  and  its  evil 
as  to  effect  our  deliverance  and  by  so  doing  work  our 
reconciliation  with  God.  This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  a 
theory  of  atonement.  If  it  fails  in  this  it  fails  utterly. 
In  fact  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any  particular  theory  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  way  in  which  it  relates  the  work 
of  Christ  to  sin  and  affords  an  understanding  of  how  it 
delivers  us  from  its  guilt  and  power.  Every  particular 
theory  of  atonement  presupposes  a  particular  under¬ 
standing  of  sin  and  its  evil  and  offers  a  particular  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  deliverance  through  the  work  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  if  sin  is  conceived  as  a  thing  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  soul  and  its  evil  as  nothing  more  than  ignor¬ 
ance,  deprivation,  mortality  and  the  dominion  of  evil 
spirits,  then  the  work  of  Christ  will  be  primarily  that  of 
a  teacher  to  dispel  our  ignorance :  of  a  physician  to  heal 
our  maladies.  Logically  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
put  on  the  work  of  Christ  when  the  evil  from  which  He 
delivers  is  conceived  as  Greek  philosophy  conceived  it.  It 
i  ought  not  to  surprise  us  therefore  that  the  theory  of 
atonement  took  the  form  that  it  did  in  the  East  or  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  for  a  thousand  years  construed 
as  a  ransom  offered  to  Satan  to  purchase  our  deliverance. 
No  other  theory  was  possible  with  the  then  prevailing 
conception  of  sin. 

Or  suppose  that  with  Anselm  sin  is  regarded  as  a  debt 
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of  honor  due  to  God :  a  debt  which  on  account  of  its  vast¬ 
ness  requires  that  an  infinite  satisfaction  be  made  to  God 
in  order  that  the  sinner  may  be  released — will  not  the 
work  of  Christ  of  necessity  be  construed  in  the  light  of  a 
satisfaction  rendered  to  God,  a  payment  on  our  behalf  of 
a  debt  that  we  owe  but  which  we  cannot  pay  ?  How  else 
could  the  work  of  Christ  be  brought  into  relation  with 
the  debt  of  sin  except  as  that  work  is  conceived  in  the 
light  of  a  satisfaction?  Or  hov/  will  it  be  if  with  some 
of  the  Reformers  we  regard  sin  as  the  transgression  of 
expressed  statutes ;  a  crime  against  government  that  calls 
for  punishment  ?  What  if  proceeding  under  the  analogy 
of  criminal  law  we  regard  the  evil  of  sin  as  consisting 
primarily  in  penal  infliction  and  salvation  as  mere  ex- 
em.ption  from  punishment?  Will  it  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  interpret  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  substi¬ 
tution?  Will  it  not  require  that  we  think  of  Him  as  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God  and  as  their 
substitute  suffering  that  which  is  due  them  including 
even  the  torment  of  Hell?  Logically  no  other  theory  of 
atonement  is  possible  than  that  which  regards  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  Christ  as  penal  when  sin  is  conceived  as  a  crime 
against  law  and  its  evil  penal  infliction.  When  sin  and 
its  evil  are  so  regarded  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  capable 
of  being  interpreted  in  no  other  way  than  as  punishment 
borne  by  Him  as  our  substitute.  Punishment  vicariously 
borne  then  becomes  atoning,  the  saving  element  in  the 
work  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  either 
of  these  theories.  They  each  served  their  purpose.  They 
interpreted  the  m.ystery  of  our  salvation  in  the  light  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  held.  With  the  conceptions 
of  sin  then  in  vogue  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other 
theories  would  have  been  possible.  Our  only  purpose  in 
referring  to  them  is  to  show  the  logical  relation  that  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  doctrine  of  atonement  prevalent  at  any 
time  and  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  nature  and  evil 
of  sin.  Given  a  particular  conception  of  sin  and  our 
theory  of  atonement  will  correspond  with  it.  As  the 
remedy  for  a  particular  evil  will  be  determined  by  the 
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understanding  that  is  had  of  the  nature  of  the  evil,  so  the 
way  and  manner  of  deliverance  from  sin  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  conception  that  is  had  of  the  nature  and 
evil  of  sin. 

So  we  see  that  while  a  theory  of  atonement  rests  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  it  ultimately  rests  on  the 
idea  that  we  have  of  God,  for  the  notion  that  we  have  of 
sin  is  at  last  based  on  the  idea  that  we  have  of  God  him¬ 
self.  And  this  is  to  say  that  whatever  distorts  or  modi¬ 
fies  the  Christian  conception  of  God  is  certain  to  lead  to  a 
distorted  because  unchristian  theory  of  atonement.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  development 
of  a  true  theory  of  the  way  of  atonement  that  we  have  a 
Christian  idea  of  God.  And  does  it  need  to  be  said  that 
this  idea  cannot  be  derived  from  Pagan  philosophy  or 
from  Roman  jurisprudence?  It  is  to  be  derived  alone 
from  the  One  who  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry 
said  “I  and  the  Father  are  one,  he  that  hath  seen  Me  liath 
seen  the  Father.” 

(b).  There  is  yet  another  doctrine  upon  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  which  a  true  theory  of  atonement  is  con¬ 
tingent.  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
Between  the  work  that  He  undertakes  and  His  Person 
there  is  a  vital  relation.  His  Person  must  be  such  as  to 
fit  and  qualify  Him  for  the  work.  No  mere  creature  is 
equal  to  the  mighty  task.  No  angel  or  created  being  can 
stand  in  the  breach  that  sin  has  opened  between  the  sin¬ 
ner  and  God.  For  what  can  a  being  that  is  but  a  servant^ 
and  who  does  God's  bidding,  do  for  us?  Sin  has  sepa¬ 
rated  between  us  and  God.  It  is  reconciliation,  reunion 
with  God  himself,  that  the  alienated  soul  needs  and  here 
no  intermediary  can  interpose  himself.  Such  interfer¬ 
ence  must  come  if  it  come  at  all  from  one  who  is  higher 
than  God.  But  that  is  impossible.  For  who  is  there 
that  can  give  council  to  the  Most  High  or  direct  the  acts 
of  a  Being  who  is  all  perfect  in  wisdom  and  power? 
Since  sin  is  against  God  He  alone,  the  very  One  from 
whom  our  sins  have  separated  us  can  work  our  recon¬ 
ciliation.  So  it  comes  that  the  one  who  undertakes  the 
work  of  reconciler  can  be  no  other  than  God  himself.  It 
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is  God  in  Christ  who  alone  is  able  to  reconcile  the  world 
unto  Himself. 

And  then,  too,  nothing  but  the  full  deity  of  Christ  could 
give  that  sharp  contrast  between  His  suffering  and  His 
dignity  which  suggests  the  mysterious  depth  of  His  love 
and  imparts  a  Divine  import  to  His  suffering.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  God  himself  who  suffers  in  Christ  that  hope 
and  peace  spring  from  His  cross.  It  is  this  that  brings 
assurance  that  even  though  we  have  sinned  we  will  not 
be  forsaken  or  shut  out  of  the  operation  of  His  grace.  It 
is  a  suffering  God :  a  God  suffering  out  of  sympathy  and 
love  even  for  the  sinner,  that  confirms  the  hope  that  He 
may  be  found  of  us  and  that  He  will  abundantly  pardon. 
Nothing  but  Divine  suffering  for  sin  can  inspire  that  con¬ 
fidence  and  love  that  has  power  to  woo  and  bind  the  sin¬ 
ner  to  God. 

But  it  is  just  as  important  that  the  One  who  under¬ 
takes  the  work  of  atonement  be  human.  V/e  need  his  full 
humanity  to  secure  for  us  the  reality  of  the  historical 
revelation  in  Him  and  to  justify  by  His  suffering  our 
trust  in  His  grace.  For  in  what  other  way  than  through 
a  historic  person  could  God's  atoning  love  be  verified  or 
its  truth  be  brought  home  to  the  soul?  How  else  than  by 
His  incarnation,  His  life  here  below,  and  His  suffering 
before  the  eyes  of  men?  That  atonement  may  afford  a 
basis  for  our  faith  and  be  made  real  for  us  it  must  be 
accomplished  in  history  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain 
place.  For  all  this  the  full  humanity  of  the  atoner  is 

required. 

Then,  too,  it  was  humanity  that  sinned  and  that  was 
covered  with  guilt.  Therefore  upon  humanity  the  suf¬ 
fering  that  sin  brings  must  fall.  Upon  no  other  than 
upon  one  who  by  his  constitution  is  actually  able  to  take 
place  can  the  work  of  reconciliation  fall.  The 
atoner  must  needs  be  the  ‘‘Son  of  Man."  That  He  may 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  race  before  God  He  must 
needs  include  the  race  in  himself.  In  the  highest  and 
truest  sense  the  atoner  must  be  man :  not  a  man  but  man. 
To  state  it  correctly  he  must  be  the  Godman,  the  One  in 
whom  God  and  man  are  united.  Subtract  either  the 
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Deity  or  the  humanity  from  Christ  and  He  is  disqualified 
for  the  work  of  making  atonement. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  a  true  theory  of  atonement 
that  Christ  be  conceived  as  He  actually  is,  viz.,  the  union 
of  God  and  man  in  one  and  the  same  person.  No  theory 
of  reconciliation  can  vindicate  itself  to  the  Christian  un¬ 
derstanding  in  which  the  Person  of  the  Reconciler  is 
misconceived.  And  this  is  to  say  that  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  true  theory  of  atonement  God  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  Christianity  conceives  Him,  as  a  unity  in  trinity 
and  a  trinity  in  unity.  Redemption  requires  a  God  at 
once  transcendent  and  immanent:  a  Being  to  whom  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  world  and  above  it  are  alike  possible. 

So  we  come  back  to  our  thesis  that  the  doctrine  of  sin 
and  that  of  the  Person  of  Christ  constitute  the  middle 
term  by  which  the  idea  of  God  and  a  theory  of  atonement 
are  brought  into  logical  relation.  A  true  theory  must 
rest  on  a  right  conception  of  sin  as  well  as  on  a  right  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Person  of  the  Reconciler.  But  a  right  con  • 
ception  of  sin  as  well  as  a  right  conception  of  Christ  rests 
at  last  on  a  right,  that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  idea  of  God. 
Apart  from  such  a  conception  no  true  theory  can  be  con¬ 
strued. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  task,  viz.,  that 
of  tracing  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  God  as  held  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  giving 
shape  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  theories  of  atone¬ 
ment  as  shown  in  the  History  of  Dogma. 

II. 

I  assume  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  Christian  theology 
is  a  science;  that  it  is  as  much  a  science  as  Geology,  Bi¬ 
ology  or  Chemistry,  and  is  accordingly  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  in  its  own  right  as  any  of  the  sciences  that 
might  be  named.  But  to  hold  that  theology  is  a  science 
is  to  confess  that  in  common  with  all  sciences  it  has  bonn 
subject  to  the  laws  of  development.  And  so  it  has  been. 
Theology  as  we  now  have  it  did  not  come  into  being  at 
once.  It  is  the  product  of  centuries  of  thought  in  its  ef- 
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fort  to  interpret  the  ‘‘Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.’’  But  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  not  the  same  truth  as  that  with 
which  philosophy  and  science  are  concerned.  It  per¬ 
tains  primarily  to  God,  His  relations  to  men  and  theirs  to 
Him.  Its  content  is  the  great  salvation  accomplished 
through  Jesus:  a  salvation  made  possible  because  God  is 
a  Father  to  men.  It  is  the  fact  of  God’s  fatherhood  and 
of  what  it  means  for  men  that  constitutes  “the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus”  as  well  as  the  them.e  of  all  theology  that  is 
truly  Christian.  That  this  truth  might  be  made  known 
He  lived,  and  taught,  and  suffered  and  died.  It  was  a 
truth  filled  with  infinite  possibilities,  intellectual,  social, 
political,  moral  and  religious.  But  it  was  this  because 
it  involved  new  conceptions  of  God  and  man;  new  con¬ 
ceptions  of  their  nature  and  mutual  relations.  So  it  cam.e 
that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  for  men  became  the  ''In  hoc 
signa”  of  the  new  faith.  For  when  Jesus  had  finished 
His  work  the  men  with  whom  He  had  associated  had 
learned  to  think  of  God  as  none  but  the  Hebrew  proph¬ 
ets  had  hitherto  thought.  To  them  God  was  no  other 
than  the  “God  and  Father,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  a 
God  ever  near,  tender,  sympathetic,  an  all-wise  and  be¬ 
neficent  Father  sustaining  the  relations  to  all  who  believ¬ 
ed  in  Him  that  an  earthly  father  sustains  to  his  children. 
In  Jesus  they  had  seen  the  Father,  communed  with  Him 
and  learned  His  innermost  nature.  And  it  was  this  new 
and  vast  conception  of  God  that  for  a  time  flourished  in 
the  society  that  Jesus  had  founded,  uncontaminated  b> 
the  influence  of  things  earthly.  But  it  could  not  thus 
continue  to  live  in  the  world.  Destined  as  it  was  to  meet 
and  overcome  false  conceptions  it  had  to  meet  them  on 
their  own  ground  and  overcome  them  with  their  own 
weapons.  In  other  words  the  truth  had  to  be  construed 
in  terms  of  current  thought ;  to  be  recast  into  intellectual 
form.  And  when  the  time  came  when  on  account  of 
heretical  opposition  Christianity  had  to  gird  itself  for  the 
conflict  and  do  battle  with  intellectual  weapons  she  had 
of  necessity  to  forge  her  great  truths  into  intellectual 
forms,  that  is  to  say,  to  translate  them  from  the  realm  of 
experience  into  that  of  dogma. 
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And  now  a  strange  thing  happened.  For  in  giving 
dogmatic  form  to  the  new  truths  Christianity  lost  much 
of  their  spiritual  significance  and  power.  This  is  the 
tragedy  of  dogma.  Incapable  of  expressing  the  full  con- 
en  o  Christian  truth,  dogma  narrows  and  subtracts 
rom  it.  The  vastness  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  can 
on  y  be  experienced ;  the  moment  that  it  is  forged  into  in¬ 
tellectual  form  Its  wealth  is  diminished.  For  the  truth 
revealed  and  made  living  in  Christ  is  always  something 
moie  than  creed  and  dogma.  It  is  true  that  in  the  form 
0  doctrine  the  truth  is  made  clearer,  more  definite,  more 
easy  to  grasp  by  the  intellect;  but  it  is  thereby  narrowed 
In  Its  dogmatic  forms  Christianity  holds  her  possessions 
firmer ,  is  better  able  to  communicate  them  to  others,  but 
the  possessions  themselves  are  thereby  lessened.  The 
reason  is  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  personal;  that 
1  was  Uttered  forth  in  the  life  and  character  of  its 
founder;  that  it  is  apprehended  by  faith,  that  is  to  sav 
not  by  one  but  by  all  of  our  knowing  faculties ;  while  that 
of  dogma  is  the  creation  of  man  and  embraces  only  so 

apprehended  by  the  intellect. 

hus  the  truth  about  the  Fatherhood  of  God  for  men 
for  well  mgh  a  century  was  believed  and  received  as 
Jesus  had  presented  it.  It  filled  the  souls  of  the  early 
disciples  and  bound  them  together  in  a  spiritual  brother- 

dogma  at  length  came.  It  had  to 
come  If  the  truth  was  to  be  preserved  and  to  propagate 

Itself  in  the  world.  Therefore  the  truth  had  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  from  belief  and  experience  into  doctrine ;  for  it  was 
m  the  world  that  the  creative  organism  had  been  planted 
and  It  was  under  earthly  conditions  that  it  had  to  grow 

mean? 

.  ,.  ®  thing  it  meant  that  the  heavenly  seed  had 

0  ive  in  the  midst  of  a  worldly  environment  and  to  be 
subject  to  its  conditions  and  laws.  For  here  in  the  world 
no  mng  thing  can  escape  the  influence  of  its  environ¬ 
ment.  It  IS  true  that  the  organism  may  and  does  affect 
the  environment;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  envi- 
pnment  modifies  the  organism.  And  Christianity  fust 
because  it  was  not  a  dead  but  a  living  thing  was  no  ex- 
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ception  to  the  law.  Its  great  truth  about  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  when  the  first  century  had  passed  fell  into  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  was  foreign  to  its  nature  and  mimical  to 
its  development.  This  environment  in  the  East  was 

that  of  Greek  culture  and  Greek  life. 

To  Greek  thought  God  was  in  no  sense  a  real  Path 
to  men.  It  conceived  Him  as  a  being  transcendent,  in¬ 
finitely  removed  from  the  world,  and  in  nature  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  the  world  of  men.  It  was  impossiole  for  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  to  live  in  the  midst  of  ^^h  a"  en¬ 
vironment  and  not  be  influenced  by  it,  or  without  its 
truth  being  obscured.  For  in  the  very  idea  of  father¬ 
hood  there  is  something,  and  this  something  is  of  its  very 
essence  that  is  incapable  of  being  expresse 
metaphysical  terms.  Yet  it  was  to  men  trained  in  phi¬ 
losophy!  who  spoke  its  language  and  who  possessed  ite 
spirit,  that  this  great  truth  came.  To  them  and  thro^ 
tLm  it  had  to  utter  itself  if  it  spoke  at  all  in  a  term 
nology  that  not  only  failed  to  express  its  true  content  but 

that  often  conveyed  a  meaning  different  f  ‘ 

tended.  And  the  result  was  inevitable.  In  the  midst 
such  an  environment,  compelled  as  it  was  to  utter  itsel 
in  terms  incapable  of  conveying  ffs  inner  and  real  mea  - 
ing  and  content  its  ethical  significance  wa®  lost  tt 
true  that  God  did  not  cease  to 

not  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  spoke  of  Him  as  such. 

fatherhood  according  to  Greek  f  parent 

the  circle  of  creatorship  rather  than  ^  that  of  parent 

hood  He  was  still  “maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ootH 

isentiaffa^rhood  for  men  as  Jesus  had  presented  it 
was  completely  obscured.  Let  us  see  how  this  came  to 

in  Alexandria  that  the  attempt  was  first  made 
to  trlnslate  the  truth  of  Christianity  into  the  language 
of  dogma  The  men  who  undertook  the  wor  were 
11m  Alexandrian  Fathere.  It  Is  “  *“ 

the  early  theology  of  the  Ch«»h 

Greek  mind  and  culture.  And  so  it  actually  was.  in 
theologians  of  the  East  were  philosophers, 

Origel  had  received  their  training  at  Alexandria  a 
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both  had  presided  over  its  famous  Catechetical  School. 
And  Alexandria  was  at  the  time  a  new  and  greater 
Athens.  It  was  the  home  of  every  rival  philosophy  and 
religion.  Here  lived  Plato.  Here  Bassiladese  taught 
Here  Neo-Platonism  had  its  birth ;  and  here  Athenasius 
was  aftemard  to  rule.  It  is  easy  to  forecast  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  theology  which  would  grow  up  under  such 
conditions.  For  the  men  who  created  the  theology  were 
men  who  regarded  Heathen  culture  as  the  product  of  the 
Logos  resident  in  the  world.  They  were  prone  to  exalt 
the  tenets  of  philosophy  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  re¬ 
vealed  truth.  For  such  it  was  not  hard  to  see  in  the  new 
faith  a  new  philosophy,  fuller  indeed  and  more  complete 
than  was  Pagan,  but  for  all  that  a  philosophy  still.  It 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  classify  Jesus  with  Plato 
and  think  of  Him  as  the  greatest  because  the  wisest  of 
philosophers.  So  it  came  that  by  the  Alexandrian  Fath¬ 
ers  God  IS  treated  philosophically.  The  idea  of  His  fath¬ 
erhood  for  men  is  obscured,  in  fact  lost,  amidst  the  meta- 
p  y^cal  speculations  in  which  they  indulged  concerning 
the  Divine  nature.  By  them  the  “God  and  Father  of  our 
^  Christ”  was  conceived  too  much  in  the  light 

of  the  Platonic  deity.  His  nearness  and  kinship  to  men 
cease  to  be  real  and  their  place  is  substituted  by  a  tran- 
cendental  deity  who  can  neither  be  known  nor  an- 

proached  by  men  (See  Seeberg  History  of  Doctrines  Vol. 

1  p.  142  etc.) 

Well,  now,  when  the  Logos  incarnate  in  Christ  ceased 
to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Father  and  became  simply 

wisdom  and  reason,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  idea  of  God’s  fatherhood  for  men  should  be  ob- 
scured.  It  was  not  the  Paternal  Logos  but  the  Logos  of 
philosophy  of  which  Jesus  was  the  incarnation.  This 
error  it  is  needless  to  say  was  fundamental.  For  Jesus 
was  not,  nor  did  He  claim  to  be,  the  incarnation  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  Platonic  sense.  He  did  claim  to  be  the  true 
expression  of  the  Father.  He  stood  in  the  presence  of 
men  desirous  of  knowing  the  Father  and  said,  “I  and  the 
Father  are  one,  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
f  ather.  It  was  a  Divine  Person  even  God  himself  and 
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not  impersonal  wisdom  that  He  came  to  make  known. 
Clement  indeed  owns  that  in  a  certain  sense  Christ  did 
reveal  God.  But  the  God  that  He  made  known  was 
“without  attributes,  incapable  of  sympathy,  impassible 
and  without  love.”  He  is  not,  because  He  cannot  be,  a 
Father  to  men.  Thus,  in  the  interest  of  a  metaphysical 
deity  Clement  sacrificed  the  “God  and  Father  of  our  or 

Jesus  Christ.”  His  idea  of  God  says  Gwatkin  was  al¬ 
most  as  much  Pagan  as  Christian ;  his  doctrii^^e  of  the 
Logos  is  deeply  coloured  by  Philo  and  his 
between  Christian  love  and  Stoic  apathem  You  will 
look  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  Clement  for  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  or  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  expression  of  God. 

After  Clement  came  Origen.  At  once  philosop  er  an 
Christian,  he  sought  to  preserve  the  of  Gnostic.sm 

by  combining  it  with  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Th 
believed  could  be  done  without  surrendering  the  Rule  ot 
Faith”  which  he  defines  as  the  “fundamental  teachmg  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  that  which^results  f  rojn 

ta”adTnc7omro^”  doctrinal  conclusions  he  lays  down 
twfimle  of  faith  as  a  guide,  he  refuses  to  be  bound  by  it. 
With  Philo  he  held  that  the  Scriptures  Possess  a  three- 

S?seL-.ho  the 

The  speculative  is  the  best  and  the  truest.  By  a  tree  use 
of  th^  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  which  in  his 
hinds  amounted  to  a  species  of  aphoristical  Philosophiz¬ 
ing  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  he  adorns  and  Chr  - 
tianizes  ideas  which  are  but  slightly  such  if  at  all.  It 

liffht  ”  Thus  does  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  hf  ste 
Fathers  begin  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 
Lt  one’has  but  to  read  further  to  find  that  his  thought 
of  God  he  remains  within  the  limitations  of  the  Greek 

idea.  He  defines  God  as  “being  f ““"J^er  by 
is  free  from  everything  material:  is  limited  neither  oy 
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space  nor  by  time.  He  is  “incomprehensible,  inestima¬ 
ble,  impassible,  beyond  want  of  anything.”  “He  is  in  every 
part  solitary  and  so  to  speak  a  unit :  at  once  mind  and  the 
source  from  which  is  derived  the  beginning  of  intellectual 
nature,  or  mind.  He  is  the  creator,  preserver  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  world.”  It  is  significant  that  while  Origen 
speaks  of  God  as  “Father”  he  interprets  His  fatherhood 
in  the  sense  of  creatorship  as  the  source  of  all,  rather 
than  in  that  of  His  paternal  relations  to  men.  Nor  does 
he  come  within  the  circle  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
God  in  his  doctrine  of  Christ.  And  indeed  how  could  he 
when  he  conceived  God  as  in  “every  part  solitary  and  so 
to  speak  unit?”  For  when  God  is  regarded  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  unit  and  the  essential  unity  in  trinity  and  trinity 
in  unity  existing  in  God  is  excluded  from  our  thought  of 
him,  there  is  then  excluded  from  His  nature  the  very  fact 
upon  which  the  Christian  conception  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  based.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Origen  subordinates  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  speaks  of 
him  as  creator  rather  than  as  redeemer.  In  fact,  if  Har- 
nack  is  right  Origen  has  no  thought  whatever  of  the  Lo¬ 
gos  as  Redeemer.  He  views  the  work  of  Christ  as  pri¬ 
marily  that  of  physician  and  teacher,  and  regards  his 
death  as  an  example  rather  than  as  an  act  of  Divine  love 
essential  to  our  reconciliation.  For  him  Christ  accord¬ 
ingly  is  a  second  God.  He  is  God  only  in  the  sense  that 
He  is  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  In  himself  he  is 
not  the  absolutely  Good  and  True,  but  He  is  good  and  true 
as  an  emanation  and  image  of  God.  (See  Seeberg  His¬ 
tory  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  I,  p.  150). 

Thus,  in  his  doctrine  of  Christ  does  Origen  reflect  the 
thought  of  his  age:  a  thought  that  was  more  Platonic 
than  Christian.  Little  wonder  that  Arianism  soon  filled 
the  Church  with  its  heresies,  or  that  its  leaders  constantly 
referred  to  his  utterances  in  support  of  their  tenets. 
Arianism  was  but  the  logical  outcome  of  Origen^s  doc¬ 
trine  of  two  gods.  It  was  but  a  step  from  the  denial  of 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  to  a  denial  of  His 
deity  entirely.  To  conceive  God  as  a  unit  is  to  deny  the 
full  deity  of  Christ,  and  when  this  is  denied  there  is  no 
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escape  from  the  dilemma  that  there  must  be  two  Gods,  a 
greater  and  a  less,  and  that  is  rank  Paganism. 

But  with  Origen's  conceptions  of  God  and  of  Christ  no 
other  conception  of  sin  was  possible  than  the  one  to 
which  he  held.  With  him  as  with  all  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers  sin  was  a  thing  external  to  the  soul.  It  was  not 
something  for  which  a  Savior  was  needed  to  effect  de¬ 
liverance.  The  wise  man  according  to  both  Clement  and 
Origen  has  no  need  of  a  divine  Savior  but  only  of  a 
teacher  and  revealer  of  truth.  The  philosopher  is  his 
own  savior  for  salvation  is  of  self.  Sin  is  ignorance, 
subjection  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits  and  demons. 
Through  sin  the  souls  of  men  surrender  themselves  to  the 
devil,  become  his  lawful  possession  and  subject  to  his 
will.  But  from  this  bondage  knowledge  itself  can  set 
men  free.  Such  then  was  Origen's  doctrine  of  God,  of 
Christ  and  of  sin. 

What  now  will  be  his  interpretation  of  the  work  of 
Christ?  What  his  understanding  of  the  way  of  atone¬ 
ment?  If  it  be  true  as  remarked  a  moment  ago  that  the 
form  which  the  doctrine  of  atonement  assumes  is  logic¬ 
ally  determined  by  the  idea  that  is  had  of  God :  that  the 
doctrines  of  sin  and  the  person  of  Christ  constitute  the 
middle  term  through  which  the  idea  of  God  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  atonement  are  brought  into  relation  will  not  the 
interpretation  put  on  the  work  of  atonement  inevitably 
be  that  which  Origen  put  upon  it?  Will  not  the  work  of 
Christ  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  physician  and  teacher 
and  will  not  his  death  be  construed  as  a  ransom  offered 
in  our  behalf  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  evil  spirits  and  Satan?  No  other  interpretation  of 
ChrisPs  work  is  possible  when  Christ  and  sin  are  re¬ 
garded  as  he  regarded  them.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
mission  of  Christ  should  be  viewed  as  primarily  that  of 
teacher  and  his  death  as  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan  for  our 
deliverance.  It  is  to  Clement  and  particularly  to  Origen, 
the  man  who  more  than  any  other  gave  shape  to  the 
thought  of  his  age  as  well  as  the  ages  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  that  a  theory  of  atonement  which  for  centuries  was 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  doctrine  is  to 
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be  traced;  I  mean  the  theory  that  interpreted  the  death 
of  Christ  in  the  light  of  a  ransom  offered  to  Satan.  It 
was  a  theory  that  logically  grew  out  of  the  metaphysical 
and  unchristian  ideas  of  God  and  of  Christ  and  of  sin  for 
which  these  great  men  were  sponsors.  Borrowed  as 
these  conceptions  were  from  Pagan  philosophy  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  should  take 
the  form  that  it  did.  So  it  came  that  for  a  thousand 
years  the  atonement  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  ran¬ 
som  offered  to  Satan.  And  this  false  idea  lived  because 
a  distorted  idea  of  God  lived.  It  lived  because  the 
thought  of  Origen  continued  to  live  long  after  his  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Caesarea  in  Capadocia. 
For  it  was  by  the  thought  of  this  great  man  that  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  to  a  great  measure  in¬ 
fluenced.  His  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the  East  was  as  great  as  was  that  of  Augustine 
over  the  theology  of  the  West  or  that  of  Luther  over  the 
theology  of  the  present. 

Now  what  has  just  been  said  must  not  be  construed  as 
a  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers.  They 
could  not  help  themselves :  the  terms  were  there  and  the 
conceptions  were  there.  If  they  spoke  at  all  they  had  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  schools.  Moreover  the  task 
which  they  undertook  was  such  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
terminology  that  was  metaphysical.  They  saw  no  other 
way  of  accomplishing  it  than  by  recasting  the  permanent 
elements  of  Christianity  in  the  speech  and  thought  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  In  doing  this  they  did  for  their 
own  age  what  the  theologians  of  every  age  are  bound  to 
do  for  their  own.  And  who  will  deny  that  the  form  that 
they  gave  to  these  great  truths  of  Christianity  were  the 
only  forms  under  which  they  could  then  appeal  to  men  or 
accomplish  their  work.  This  at  least  will  not  be  denied, 
that  it  was  just  in  these  forms  that  theology  succeeded  in 
delivering  the  death  blow  to  Gnosticism.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  so  conclusively  proves  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
eternal  truth  of  Christianity  as  the  fact  that  it  is  able  to 
live  and  act  under  diversified  forms  and  when  occasion 
requires  by  its  own  inherent  energy  purge  itself  from  all 
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that  is  foreign  to  its  spirit.  So  it  came  that  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  found  itself  in  a  new  and  different  environment 
as  it  did  in  the  West  where  God  was  not  conceived  in 
terms  of  philosophy  but  rather  in  terms  of  jurisprudence, 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  took  on  a  new  form.  A  theory 
in  which  the  work  of  Christ  was  regarded  as  that  of  a 
teacher  and  His  death  as  a  ransom  offered  to  Satan  re¬ 
quired  the  Greek  culture  and  the  Greek  conception  of  God 
to  give  it  meaning.  But  when  Christianity  found  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  different  environment,  as  it  did  in  the 
West  where  men  thought  of  God  in  terms  of  Roman 
polity  rather  than  in  those  of  philosophy,  the  theory  of 
atonement  gave  place  to  another  and  a  better.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  from  the  influences  that  gave 
form  to  the  theology  of  the  East  to  those  that  gave  shape 
to  it  in  the  West. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  we  are  now  in  a  new  and 
different  intellectual  environment.  The  spirit  is  less 
literary  and  metaphysical  but  more  civil  and  political. 
The  Empire  of  the  Caesars  that  once  stretched  from  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  and  from  the 
African  desert  to  the  North  Sea  has  passed  away.  The 
Roman  Caesars  are  no  more.  But  a  new  Rome  has 
arisen  to  take  its  place.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Empire 
yet  lives  and  the  Pope  now  occupies  the  throne  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  Caesars.  The  Church  has  incorporated  into 
itself  the  old  Empire  and  succeeded  to  it.  In  a  word  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars  has  but  passed  over  and  its  spirit 
continued  in  the  Church.  No  longer  as  in  the  East  is  the 
Church  conceived  as  the  ‘‘City  of  God,”  constituted  of 
free  citizens,  a  spiritual  community,  a  household  of  faith. 
Here  in  the  West  the  Church  is  rather  the  “Civitas  Dei”; 
an  imperium  under  an  Imperator;  ruled  by  ministers  he 
alone  could  appoint  and  he  alone  depose.  The  clergy  has 
now  become  the  Church,  the  Church  the  religion,  and  the 
religion  a  transformed  Roman  Empire.  (Fairbaim, 
Place  of  Christ,  p.  107). 

How  all  this  was  brought  about  does  not  concern  us. 
Our  interest  is  in  the  theology  that  sprang  up  under  the 
new  conditions.  For  as  in  the  East  theology  was  modi- 
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fied  by  its  metaphysical  environment,  so  here  in  the  West 
it  was  influenced  by  its  ecclesiastical  and  political.  As  a 
theology  having  its  origin  in  Alexandria  could  not  be 
other  than  metaphysical  so  a  theology  growing  up  under 
Latin  environment  could  not  escape  the  influences  of  Ro¬ 
man  polity.  Latin  theology  could  in  fact  be  no  other 
than  what  it  was,  a  branch  of  Catholic  politics.  The  in¬ 
stitution  was  supreme  and  the  theologians  of  the  Church 
could  not  get  behind  the  institution.  They  were  fettered 
by  it  as  they  are  still,  and  too  often  as  yet  its  spirit  was 
theirs.  It  was  the  Church  as  an  institution  that  gave 
shape  to  theology  and  not  theology  that  determined  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  (See  Fairbairn,  Place  of  Christ 

in  Modem  Theology,  p.  99). 

The  first  among  the  great  theologians  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  shaped 
the  course  of  its  theology,  was  the  lawyer  and  jurist  Ter- 
tullian.  Though  he  became  a  Christian  he  ever  remained 
in  thought  and  feeling  the  lawyer  that  he  had  been.  Had 
Tertullian  not  been  a  lawyer  his  theology  could  not  have 
been  what  it  was,  especially  as  regards  those  elements 
and  terms  by  which  he  most  affected  the  development  of 
dogma.  The  terms  that  he  uses  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Godhead  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  In  the 
thought  of  Tertullian  the  Godhead  is  itself  a  monarchy 
and  signifies  nothing  else  than  '‘singulare  et  unicum  im- 
perium”  In  harmony  with  this  idea  of  God  borrowed 
from  Roman  jurisprudence  is  his  conception  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  God  to  men.  With  him  God  is  the  absolute  Sov¬ 
ereign:  man  the  subject.  Man  is  accordingly  under  law: 
this  law  is  positive;  it  is  to  be  obeyed  not  because  it  is 
right  but  only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  law  instituted  by 
the  supreme  Sovereign. 

With  such  a  conception  of  God  and  His  relations  to  men 
it  is  easy  to  infer  the  understanding  that  he  had  of  sin. 
With  Tertullian  sin  is  transgression  of  positive  law.  It 
is  a  crime  against  law  and  government  and  consists  in 
outward  acts.  It  is  therefore  a  thing  that  requires  to  be 
treated  as  a  crime  is  treated  under  civil  government. 
Adopting  as  he  did  the  principles  of  Roman  law  he  held 
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that  ‘‘satisfaction^’  for  sin  was  necessary,  and  that  such 
satisfaction  is  possible  only  through  penal  suffering.  It 
was  these  conceptions  of  God  and  of  His  relations  to  men 
as  legal,  of  sin  as  a  crime  against  government,  that  were 
perpetuated  through  the  jurists  Hilary,  Ambrose  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  They  were  shared  also  by  Augus¬ 
tine  whose  thought  was  governed  by  the  political  idea. 

Now  it  was  to  these  conceptions  that  Anselm  fell  heir 
and  it  was  out  of  the  material  furnished  by  them  that  he 
constructed  his  theory  of  atonement.  For  to  these  con¬ 
ceptions  it  was  but  necessary  for  him  to  add  the  current 
idea  of  sin  as  a  debt  so  great  that  God  alone  could  offer 
a  suitable  satisfaction  to  complete  a  theory  which  yet 
bears  his  name,  a  theory  that  occupied  a  place  in  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Church  until  the  Reformation.  Grotesque 
as  his  theory  now  seems  to  us  it  was  nevertheless  entirely 
consistent  with  the  ideas  of  God  and  sin  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  Empire  and  which  came  to  Anselm 
through  the  illustrious  jurists  who  had  preceded  him.  It 
accorded  with  the  conceptions  of  the  age  in  which  Anselm 
lived  and  gave  expression  to  its  legal  spirit. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us,  who  are  living  in  a  different  age 
and  with  better  conceptions  of  God,  to  see  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  as  well  as  the  utter  inadequacy  of  Anselm’s  theory 
of  atonement.  It  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  work 
of  superrogation  the  merits  of  which  are  capable  of  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  demerits  of  sin.  It  proceeds  on  the 
Catholic  fiction  of  the  transference  of  merit  and  shares 
all  the  defects  that  belong  to  that  doctrine.  But  a  theory 
of  atonement  in  which  our  demerits  are  balanced  by  the 
merits  of  Christ  with  the  result  of  canceling  the  one 
through  the  over-plus  of  the  other  is  manifestly  inadmis- 
sable.  Neither  merit  or  demerit  are  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  transferable.  Merit  belongs  only  to  him  whose  it 
is  and  cannot  be  transferred.  Nor  is  sin  a  debt  that  can 
be  paid  by  another  as  a  friend  may  pay  a  money  debt  for 
his  friend.  Sin  is  of  the  self :  it  is  what  I  am.  Yet  the 
theory  of  Anselm  was  the  normal  development  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  and  of  man’s  relation  to  Him  that  was  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  defects  of  the  theory 
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are  not  to  be  traced  to  any  fault  in  its  logic  but  to  the 
juristic  and  unchristian  conception  of  God  out  of  which 
it  sprang.  Its  home  to-day  is  the  Church  whose  boast  is 
that  it  never  changes :  a  Church  in  which  God  and  our  re¬ 
lations  to  Him  are  yet  conceived  as  they  have  always  been 
in  terms  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  Did  not  the  moral  theory  of 
Abelard  also  spring  up  on  this  same  soil  ?  It  did  but  not 
out  of  it.  The  theory  of  Abelard  like  the  thoughts  of 
great  geniuses  was  in  advance  of  its  age.  It  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  it  were  out  of  due  time.  It  needed  that  different 
conceptions  of  God  and  His  relations  to  men  should  pre¬ 
vail  before  it  could  find  the  place  in  theology  to  which  its 
merits  entitled  it.  It  was  accordingly  opposed  by  Ber¬ 
nard.  In  itself  inadequate  and  out  of  harmony  with 
what  had  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  its  real 
merits  were  not  recognized  until  later.  It  was  the  theory 
of  Anslem  and  not  that  of  Abelard  that  fell  in  with  the 
thought  of  the  age  and  that  carried  forward  its  historical 
development.  For  a  development  can  never  break  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  past:  it  must  preserve  the  type  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  into  the  new.  So  the  theory  of  Anselm  lived.  It 
lived  because  it  was  a  legitimate  development  of  the 
thought  of  the  past.  It  lived  because  it  was  the  only 
theory  that  could  be  developed  out  of  the  ideas  that  then 
prevailed.  Its  error  was  not  in  the  way  in  which  Anselm 
applied  these  conceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ,  but  in 
the  unchristian  character  of  the  conceptions  themselves. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  theory  of  Anselm  is  true  of  all 
theories  of  atonement.  Their  truth  or  error  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  their  logical  agreement  with  existing  con¬ 
ceptions  but  by  the  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  with 
which  they  interpret  and  apply  the  great  truth  revealed 
in  the  Person  and  work  of  Ch’^ist,  viz.,  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  for  men,  or  if  you  please,  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  PALESTINE 

EXPLORATION  FUND. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN,  D.D. 

No  other  country  has  had  such  a  hold  on  human  inter¬ 
est  as  Palestine.  It  is  the  most  picturesque  land  on 
earth.  It  is  only  a  shell  of  mountain,  a  rim  of  shore,  em¬ 
bracing  but  11,000  square  miles,  but  whether  we  contem¬ 
plate  its  variation  in  altitude,  ranging  from  10,000  feet 
above  sea-level  to  1300  below,  or  its  kaleidoscopic  natural 
divisions — four  varicolored  strips  from  sea  to  desert — 
we  may  say  of  the  land  as  a  whole  what  has  been  said  of 
its  great  river  valley,  “There  may  be  something  on  the 
surface  of  another  planet  to  match  it  there  is  nothing  on 
this.''  In  natural  features — flora,  fauna,  climate  and 
products — it  is  a  microcosm.  But  interesting  as  Pales¬ 
tine  is  to  the  eye  it  is  more  interesting  in  history.  Nature 
made  this  little  land  a  bridge  between  Eurasia  and 
Africa.  Over  this  bridge  passed  the  armies  of  world- 
conquerors  from  Sargon  to  Napoleon,  and  over  it  also 
passed  the  caravans  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  Baby¬ 
lon.  Palestine  has  been  “a  football  of  empires"  in  a 
great  war-game  which  began  sixteen  centuries  B.  C.,  and 
is  not  ended  yet.  In  a  lull  in  the  drama  of  history  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  people  of  promise  and  became 
the  sanctuary  of  their  religion.  And  here,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  Christ  was  born,  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
In  the  narrow  beat  between  its  northern  and  southern 
hills  His  ministry  was  performed,  and  in  its  capital  He 
was  crucified.  To  this  strange  combination  of  highway 
and  sanctuary  the  pilgrims  of  three  religions  turn.  The 
Jew  seeks  it  as  the  land  of  his  fathers;  the  Christian 
seeks  it  as  the  scene  of  his  Lord's  earthly  ministry;  the 
Mohammedan  cherishes  it  as  the  source  of  his  prophet's 
inspiration.  Jerusalem  is  the  Holy  City  of  both  Jew  and 
Christian,  and  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  the  Moslem 
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as  only  a  little  less  sacred  than  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
the  Christian  and  Bible  student  the  Holy  Land  has  a 
charm  second  to  nothing  else  on  earth. 

While  Palestine  has  been  the  goal  of  pilgrims  and  the 
subject  of  chronicle  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  considering  the  number  of  books 
which  have  been  written  about  it,  how  little  was  ac¬ 
curately  known  of  the  land  until  modern  times.  It  was 
not  until  1804  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  explore  it 
scientifically.  In  that  year  an  association,  called  the 
Palestine  Association,  was  formed  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  and  publishing  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  geography,  history,  people  and  climate  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  times,  however,  were  not  propitious 
for  such  research,  for  the  great  nations  of  Europe  were 
at  war  then  as  now.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society 
having  been  founded  in  1830,  the  Palestine  Association 
merged  itself  with  that  organization.  But  the  scope  of 
the  Geographical  Society  was  too  wide  for  the  Holy  Land 
to  receive  much  attention  from  it,  and,  after  several  in¬ 
dependent  tourists  had  given  the  world  the  results  of 
their  researches,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  June,  1865. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  society's  foundation 
has  peculiar  interest  for  Americans  because  our  own  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field  of  study 
and  his  researches  directly  inspired  the  organization  of 
the  Exploration  Fund.  It  may  be  not  without  profit  to 
recall  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man.  Edward  Rob¬ 
inson  was  born  of  sturdy  New  England  stock,  April  10, 
1794,  at  Southington,  Conn.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Con- 
gregationalist  minister,  who,  like  many  other  ministers 
of  his  time,  was  compelled  to  supplement  his  slender  sal¬ 
ary  by  business.  That  is,  without  serious  detriment  to 
his  preaching  and  his  pastoral  duties,  on  the  testimony  of 
his  son,  the  father  looked  after  herds  of  oxen,  hives  of 
bees,  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill.  The  son  was  not 
0j^Qugh  to  help  his  father  in  the  more  laborious 
work  of  the  farm,  but  he  soon  became  an  expert  weaver 
and  invented  many  contrivances  for  facilitating  manual 
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labor.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  placed  by  his  father, 
who  had  no  idea  of  sending  him  to  college,  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  a  store,  with  special  charge  of  the  drug  depart¬ 
ment.  Previously  he  had  had  some  schooling  and  some 
private  instruction  from  a  neighboring  clergyman.  A 
passion  for  learning  caused  him  to  rebel  against  a  com¬ 
mercial  career,  and  after  two  years  in  the  store  he  got 
his  father^s  permission  to  go  to  College.  At  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  ''on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness 
and  almost  within  sight  of  the  wigwams  of  the  Oneidas,’" 
Robinson  had  a  taste  of  the  great  Eastern  solitudes 
through  which  he  was  destined  to  pass  in  later  years. 
Towards  these  solitudes  his  thoughts  were  turned  early 
and  continuously.  The  love  of  Palestine  had  fired  the 
dreams  of  his  boyhood,  and,  to  quote  from  a  sentence  in 
the  Introduction  of  his  Researches,  "the  journey  had  been 
the  object  of  my  ardent  wishes  and  had  entered  into  my 
plans  of  life  for  more  than  fifteen  years.’’  His  specializ¬ 
ing  interest  in  Bible  Studies  did  not  have  an  opportunity, 
however,  to  show  itself  at  once.  He  became  a  law  stu¬ 
dent  and  then  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  his  Alma  Mater.  In 
1821  he  moved  to  Andover,  Mass.,  having  married  a  wife 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  book  on  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Here,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  one  of  the  great  Hebrew 
scholars  of  his  day,  his  studies  took  a  new  turn.  Within 
two  years  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Seminary  there.  He  went  to  Germany  and  studied  under 
Gesenius,  returning  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Sacred 
Literature  at  Andover.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  Union 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  but  was  unwilling  to  assume  his  duties 
until  he  had  made  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  April  12, 
1838,  he  entered  the  borders  of  Palestine  at  Beersheba, 
with  his  companion.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Syria.  This  was  the  beginning  of  really 
scientific  observations  in  Palestine.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  published  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  in  a  volume,  entitled  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  was  recognized  as  an  epoch-making  book.  It 
secured  for  the  author  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
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graphical  Society  of  London.  The  great  geographer  Rit¬ 
ter  called  it  production  which  has  already  set  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Holy  Land  on  a  more  fixed  basis  than  it 
ever  was  before,  and  which  will  insure  its  continued  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Robinson’s  example  was  followed  by  others,  among 
whom  was  Dean  Stanley,  who  contributed  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  and  Mr.  George  Grove,  who  wrote  the  articles 
on  Palestine  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  both  the  result 
of  personal  investigations  on  the  field. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  however,  was  the  survey  made  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  its  surroundings  by  Captain  Wilson,  R.E.,  in 
1864,  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  water 
supply.  While  this  survey  was  in  progress  and  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  specific  thing  it  designed  to  do,  the  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund  was  organized,  “for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  archaeology,  geography,  geolo^  and 
natural  history  of  Palestine.”  Three  ruling  principles 
were  adopted  for  the  control  of  the  work  i  that  whatever 
was  undertaken  should  be  carried  out  on  scientific  lines , 
that  the  society,  as  a  body,  should  abstain  from  contro¬ 
versy  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  started,  nor  should  it  be 
conducted,  as  a  religious  society.  From  the  beginning 
the  Fund  was  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions 
for  its  field  work.  It  received  a  generous  response  to  its 
first  appeal  for  funds,  and  in  1866  the  triangulation  of 
Western  Palestine  was  begun  under  Capt.  Warren. 
fore  excavations  could  be  begun  with  any  confidence  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  reliable  map  of  the  land.  To 
the  task  begun  by  Capt.  Warren  such  engineers  as  Capt. 
Stewart,  Lieut.  Conder  and  Lieut,  (now  Earl)  Kitchener 
succeeded.  Owing  to  many  interruptions  the  survey 
was  not  completed  until  1871,  and  several  years  more 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  map  which  was 
made  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  the  Great  Map 
of  Western  Palestine,  the  basis  of  all  our  maps  since. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  publication, 

was  £17,000. 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  popular  desire  for  immedi- 
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ate  excavation,  Lieut,  (now  Gen.  Sir)  Charles  Warren, 
with  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem 
where  three  years  were  occupied  in  the  excavation  of  the 
Eastern  Hill,  on  which  formerly  stood  the  Temple,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  building,  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock.  This  building  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  inclosure  called  the  Haram,  which  is  inclosed  by 
massive  walls,  of  which  the  lower  portions  are  completely 
concealed  by  rubbish.  Shafts  were  sunk  through  the 
debris  in  order  to  examine  the  foundations.  The  result 
was  the  confirmation  of  Josephus’  description  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Kedron  as  being  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  deeper  than  the  present  valley,  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  the  hill  of  Ophel—- 
south  of  the  Haram — so  that  it  has  become  possible  to 
understand  what  Jerusalem  was  like  in  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon. 

During  the  time  that  these  explorations  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  Jerusalem  another  expedition  was  sent  out  undei: 
the  late  Prof.  Palmer,  who  was  afterward  murdered  by 
the  Bedouin  in  1882,  to  explore  the  country  south  of 
Palestine — the  Negeb — and  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  About  fifteen 
identifications  of  Old  Testament  sites  resulted,  the  Negeb 
was  thoroughly  explored  and  the  route  of  the  wander¬ 
ings  as  given  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  retraced.  Pal¬ 
mer  s  Desert  of  the  Exodus  has  been  the  guide-book  of 
all  similar  expeditions  since. 

In  1889,  the  Exploration  Fund  being  in  more  comfort¬ 
able  finances,  the  examination  of  the  Tells  or  sites  of 
buried  cities  was  begun.  The  first  mound  investigated 
was  that  of  Tell  el-Hesy,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Gaza,  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  Lachish  of  Bible  history.  The  work  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Prof.  Petrie  in  1890  and  was  completed  by  Prof. 
Bliss  in  1892.  Eleven  superimposed  cities  were  re¬ 
covered,  ranging  from  1750  to  400  B.  C.  The  results  of 
this  interesting  excavation  are  gathered  up  in  Bliss’  “A 
Mound  of  Many  Cities.”  Similar  excavations  were  made 
with  satisfactory  results  at  Tell  el-Zachariyeh^  Tell 
el-Safi,  probably  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath,  Tell  el-Judei- 
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deh,  and  Tell  Sandahannah,  the  ancient  city  of  Mare- 
shash,  near  which  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  defeated  the 
Egyptians.  In  Jerusalem  further  excavation  was  prose¬ 
cuted  by  Bliss  and  Dickie  resulting  in  the  recovery  of  the 
old  first  wall  described  by  Josephus,  the  pool  of  Siloam, 

also  some  of  the  gates  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah. 

Meanwhile-— from  1871  onward — Prof.  Clermont-Gan- 
neau,  the  eminent  French  Orientalist,  was  engaged  in 
archaeological  pursuits  in  southern  Palestine.  Many 
interesting  recoveries,  of  the  greatest  variety,  were  made, 
not  the  least  interesting  being  the  identification  of  the 
cave  of  Adullam.  But  what  proved  to  be  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  M.  Ganneau’s  identifications  was  the  mound  of 
Gezer.  In  1871  he  came  upon  the  name  of  Tell-ej-Jezer 
m  a  mediaeval  Arabic  author,  who  stated  that  a  melee  at 
pioulda  could  be  heard  at  that  place.  Visiting  Khoulda 
in  1874  he  made  a  search  for  Gezer  and  found  its  bound¬ 
ary  stones  at  a  point  nineteen  miles  west-northwest  of 
erusalem.  It  was  a  Tell  of  stragetic  importance.  Gezer 
IS  first  actually  mentioned  by  Thothmes  III,  but  scarabs 
and  other  Egyptian  objects  found  in  it  testify  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  with  that  country  some  five  hundred  years 
before.  Gezer  next  figures  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Tab- 
lete,  three  of  which  were  written  by  its  governor  Yapahi, 
who  declares  that  he  is  hard-pressed  by  the  SaGas— a  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  identified  with  the  Khabiri,  that  his 
brother  had  rebelled  and  joined  them,  and  that  he  is  in 
urgent  need  of  help.  In  the  letters  of  Abdi-khiba,  of 
Jerusalem,  the  disloyalty  of  the  Gezerites  is  complained 
of.  Gezer  is  mentioned  next  in  the  Merenptah  inscrip- 

thoroughly  excavated 
oy  the  distinguished  archaeologist  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalis- 

ter,  who  worked  upon  the  task  from  1902  to  1905  and 
1907  to  1909.  The  results  of  this  excavation,  now 
published  in  three  massive  volumes,  form  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  Exploration  Fund’s  archaeological  re¬ 
searches.  The  history  of  the  site  from  the  Stone  Age 
through  the  Canaanite,  the  Egyptian,  the  Philistine,  the 
Israelite  and  the  Syrian  occupations.  Macalister  found 
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a  remarkable  heathen  temple,  with  the  monoliths  still 
standing,  while  around,  preserved  in  jars,  were  the  bones 
of  the  infants  who  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch. 
Here  was  the  castle  built  by  Simon  the  Maccabean  when 
he  captured  Gezer  from  the  Syrians.  Macalister’s  ex¬ 
cavations  showed  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  were  a  non-Semitic  race,  of  small  stature, 
who  lived  in  caves  and  cremated  their  dead— perhaps  the 
Horites  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  large  cave  figures  in  the 
life  of  these  people,  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  earth- 
gods  to  whom  animal  sacrifices  were  offered.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Exploration  Fund  in 
1905  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  reviewing  the  results  of 
the  excavation  of  Gezer  said,  ‘They  are  not  more  illus¬ 
trative  in  anything  than  in  the  exhibition  they  afford  of 
the  primitive  religious  customs  which  Israel  encountered 
upon  their  entry  into  Palestine,  and  which  persisted  in 
the  form  of  idolatry  and  the  moral  abominations  which 
usually  accompanied  this  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  history 
of  Israel  upon  the  land.” 

The  last  achievement  of  the  Exploration  Fund  in  this 
line  has  been  the  excavation  of  Ain  Shems,  probably  the 
Bethshemesh  of  I  Sam.  vi.  Here  again  was  the  story  of 
a  site  which  had  been  occupied  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  city  after  city  had  been  built  and  destroyed,  each  set 
of  inhabitants  leaving  some  relic  of  their  occupation.  The 
most  interesting  relics  belong  to  the  Philistine  occupa¬ 
tion,  notably  several  very  striking  ornamented  vases, 
showing  a  clear  Greek  archtype  and  confirming  the 
theory  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Philistines.  This  exca¬ 
vation  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Duncan  Mackensie  in  1911- 
12. 

The  last  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Fund  was  in 
1913-14.  With  the  permission  of  the  British  War  Office 
two  Royal  Engineers,  Newcombe  and  Greig,  accompanied 
by  two  skilled  archaeologists,  Messrs.  Woolley  and  Law¬ 
rence,  engaged  in  a  survey  to  connect  the  Egyptian  tri¬ 
angulation  with  that  of  the  earlier  Palestine  survey. 
The  work  involved  the  mapping  of  the  province  of  Gaza 
from  Beersheba  southward  to  Akaba  and  eastward  to  the 
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Wady  Araba.  The  map  has  been  prepared,  but  because 
of  the  war  has  been  withheld. 

This  brief  record  of  results  shows  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  work  prosecuted  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  It  by  no  means  embraces  all  the  archaeological 
work  done  in  Palestine  during  this  period.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  established  their  Palastina-Verein  in  1877.  Their 
Dr.  Schumacher,  wunin  the  last  decade,  has  excavated  at 
Tell  el-Mutasellim  (the  ancient  Megiddo).  Prof.  Sellin 
of  Vienna,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  during 
the  same  period  excavated  the  Taanach  and  Jericho.  A 
German  missionary.  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  discovered  the 
Moabite  stone  in  1868,  and  the  German  architect  Schick 
discovered  the  famous  Siloam  inscription  in  the  tunnel 
between  the  Virgin's  Fountain  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in 
1880,  besides  restoring  to  architecture  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  The  best  hand-books  on  the  archaeology  of 
Palestine  are  those  of  Nowack  and  Benzinger.  The 
French  have  been  the  recognized  leaders  in  art  and  re¬ 
search  archaeology,  as  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  Re¬ 
nan  De  Saulcy,  M.  Ganneau  and  Pere  La  Grange  shows, 
while  the  Americans  have  contributed  Robinson,  Smith, 
Lynch,  Reisner,  Lyons  and  the  School  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  in  Jerusalem,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  has  published  more  than  a  score  of  monographs 
of  original  investigations.  Until  the  Great  War  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  constituted  a  Holy  Triple 
Alliance  in  the  scientific  study  of  Palestine,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Biblical  science  it  is  hoped  their  peaceful  cam¬ 
paigns  may  soon  be  resumed  there. 

The  chronicle  of  Palestinian  exploration  is  not  a  long 
one,  but  the  results  are  not  inconsiderable.  We  now  know 
the  land  accurately,  and  we  have  scientific  confirmations 
of  the  Book.  The  Old  Testament  record  has  had  a  new 
valuation.  About  480  of  the  622  Biblical  names  west  of 
the  Jordan  have  been  identified  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty.  Ancient  Jerusalem  has  been  recovered.  The 
old  civilization  of  Canaan — the  dark  background  against 
which  Israel  struggled  into  its  spiritual  inheritance — ^has 
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been  restored.  As  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  has  said, 
“We  realize  through  this  work  what  the  purer  religion  of 
Israel  had  to  contend  with  through  the  centuries.  I  may 
say  that  we  realize  to  a  large  extent  for  the  first  time 
what  it  had  to  fight  with,  what  it  had  to  struggle  against 
all  the  time.  We  have  been  told  that  monotheism  was  the 
natural  offspring  of  desert  scenery  and  desert  life.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  wilderness  that  Israel’s  monotheism  de¬ 
veloped  and  grew  strong.  It  was  in  the  land  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  with  its  many  centuries  and  its  many  forms  of  idol¬ 
atry.  When  we  contemplate  all  these  systems,  as  shown 
by  the  explorations,  we  are  surely  the  more  amazed  by 
the  survival.  Surely  it  is  only  the  divine  purpose,  it  is 
only  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High  which  has  been  the 
cause.” 

What  effect  will  the  Great  War  have  upon  Palestinian 
research?  All  scholars  are  hopeful  of  a  favorable  issue. 
Whichever  side  is  victorious,  it  is  improbable  that  Turk¬ 
ish  dominion — hitherto  the  greatest  barrier  to  Oriental 
research — will  continue  over  this  unhappy  land.  If  the 
German  alliance  prevails,  Germany  has  already  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  firm  government  of  the  land  and  scien¬ 
tific  research  will  be  prosecuted  with  security.  If  the 
English  alliance  prevails,  the  interest  of  each  of  the  four 
chief  allies  in  the  Holy  Land  is  so  great  that  its  dominion 
would  probably  be  conceded  to  no  one  of  them.  Were 
either  France  or  Russia  to  take  possession  of  Palestine, 
the  long  feud — thirteen  centuries  long — between  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Catholic  Churches  would 
doubtless  lead  to  many  violent  outbreaks.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Christendom  that  only  the  fact  that  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Power  rules  in  Palestine  keeps  the  followers  of  the 
two  Churches  at  peace.  A  joint  protectorate  would  be 
better  than  either  French  or  Russian  dominion.  A  Jew¬ 
ish  state  is  not  likely,  for  the  Jews  are  less  numerous  than 
either  Mohammedans  or  Christians.  Were  it  left  to  a  vote 
of  the  native  Christian  population  they  would  choose 
Great  Britain,  because  of  the  example  of  Egypt.  “The 
solution  of  the  question,”  says  Sir  Charles  Watson, 
“which  would  appear  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  sue- 
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cess  might  be  to  take  a  lesson  from  history  and  to  make 
Palestine  once  more  a  province  of  Egypt.  After  a  lapse 
of  four  centuries  the  Sultanate  of  Egypt  has  been  re¬ 
stored  under  what  appear  to  be  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions,  and,  as  Palestine  belonged  to  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  in  A.  D.  1516,  it  would  be 
reasonable  that  it  should  again  belong  to  Egypt  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Sultanate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  look  with  envy  on  the 
treatment  which  the  Egyptians  have  received  during  the 
last  thirty-three  years,  and  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
latter  are  ruled  with  justice.  As  Egypt  is  Mohammedan 
(and  Palestine  is  Mohammedan)  there  would  be  no  reli¬ 
gious  difficulty,  while  Christians  and  Jews  would,  as  in 
Egypt,  receive  every  consideration.’’  Whatever  be  the 
issue  of  the  war,  conditions  for  the  unhindered  pursuit  of 
scientific  research  in  Palestine  bid  fair  to  be  better  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  half-century  than  in  that  which  has  just 
closed,  and  correspondingly  better  results  may  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Theological  Seminary, 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

BY  MARION  JUSTUS  KLINE,  D.D. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  the 
product  of  the  power  of  God,  through  the  agency  of  a 
university  man.  Many  of  the  forerunners  and  pioneers 
of  the  Reformation  were  university  men.  The  great 
leader  of  the  Reformation  was  a  university  man  and  a 
university  professor.  The  man  next  to  Luther,  to  whom 
the  Church  owes  profoundest  gratitude,  has  been  fittingly 
called  “The  Preceptor  of  Germany.”  It  was  the  scholar, 
Philip  Melanchthon,  who  waged  the  war  of  letters  for  the 
Reformation ;  whose  mind  and  pen  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  whose  thought  is  seen 
in  other  of  the  symbols  and  apologetic  literature  of  the 
Reformation  era. 

That  was  a  reformation,  or  rather  a  renaissance  of  let¬ 
ters  as  well  as  of  religious  life.  That  was  a  re-forma¬ 
tion  of  thought  as  well  as  a  reformation  of  life.  The 
creation  of  a  great  idea  necessitates  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  mode  of  communicating  that  idea.  Language 
is  the  viaduct  of  thought.  Education  is  the  architect  of 
the  viaduct.  The  Reformation  gave  birth  to  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church.  But  the  Reformation,  that  great  thought, 
needed  a  mode  of  communicating  itself.  The  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only  infalli¬ 
ble  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but  they  were  not  available 
for  the  people.  They  were  locked  up — not  so  much  by 
chains  of  material  iron — as  by  the  bars  of  an  unknown 
tongue.  They  must  be  translated  into  the  vernacular — 
the  language  of  the  people.  More  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  this  translation  gave  to  the  Germanic  people 
their  virile  language.  The  first  text  book  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  which  the  Germanic  people  possessed  was  Dr.  Mar- 

I  An  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  19th,  1915. 
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tin  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Protestant  Church  and  the  school  of  popular  education 
were  contemporaneous.  Hence  we  make  the  statement 
that  the  Reformation  was  a  renaissance  of  letters  as  well 
as  of  religion. 

Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  devotion,  either  in  peo¬ 
ple  or  in  priest.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  superstition 
and  tyranny.  The  highest  temporal  glory  of  the  Church 
is  an  intellectual,  educated  ministry,  controlled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  greatest  stimulus  to  study  in  the  pulpit, 
is  intelligence  and  culture  in  the  pew.  Like  priest,  like 
people,  may  be  stated  conversely  with  equal  truth,  like 
people — like  priest. 

The  Lutheran  Church,— under  the  grace  of  God — the 
product  of  university  thought  and  life  both  in  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  evolution — knew  the  power  and  efficiency  of  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  beginning.  She  did  not  need  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  so  many  other  Churches  have  been  compelled 
to  learn,  namely  that  education  is  a  primal  necessity,  a 
basic  foundation;  that  without  this  foundation,  a  super¬ 
structure  of  most  exalted  spirituality  and  purest  pietism 
lacks  beauty  and  strength.  The  day  of  linguistic  mira¬ 
cles  passed  with  apostolic  Pentecost.  The  most  spiritu¬ 
ally  minded  and  consecrated  man  must  learn  the  language 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  would  preach  the  glad  tidings. 
The  missionary  in  a  foreign  land  must  be  a  trained — an 
educated  linguist. 

Most  of  the  German  universities  of  the  Reformation 
and  post-Reformation  periods  were  dominated  by  Luth¬ 
eran  thought.  This  noble  heritage  of  education  belongs 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  universal.  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner 
writes  sympathetically  and  appreciatively — '‘The  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  the  United  States  has  stood  for  education, 
under  Church  auspices,  more  firmly  than  any  other  Pro¬ 
testant  body.  The  parish  schools  of  Congregationalists 
in  New  England  and  of  Episcopalians  in  other  colonies, 
are  almost  forgotten;  the  publication  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  a  volume  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  Lutheran  conventions  from 
1748  to  1821  furnishes  us  with  many  interesting  particu- 
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lars  as  to  the  early  interest  of  the  Church  in  education.” 

is  noticeable  and  noteworthy,”  Dr.  Steiner  continues, 
'‘that  in  this  scattered  and  impoverished  condition,  the 
early  Lutheran  immigrants  did  not  forget  to  place  a 
school  beside  the  church  wherever  it  was  practicable.” 
This  which  Dr.  Steiner  cites  as  pre-eminently  character¬ 
istic  of  Lutheran  education  is  measurably  true  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  "American  education.” 

It  has  been  influenced — with  variant  degrees  of  power 
—by  Christian  thought  and  teaching.  I  take  it  that  the 
supreme  and  comprehensive  purpose  of  higher  education 
is  "to  form  a  flne  and  strong  character  in  its  student. 
This  aim  is  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  general  aim  of 
the  Church.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Thwing,  president  of  Adelbert 
College  and  Western  Reserve  University,  some  time  ago 
wrote  in  The  Independent,  "The  earliest  type  of  the 
American  college  president  was  clerical.  This  type  be¬ 
gan  with  Dunston,  the  first  president  of  Harvard,  and 
continued  at  Harvard  down  to  Quincy,  the  first  president 
within  a  hundred  years,  and  the  first  but  one,  in  the  entire 
period  of  the  college  down  to  his  own  time,  who  was  not 
a  clergyman.  The  type  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  college  was  and  still  is,  in  large  degree,  the 
product  of  a  function  of  the  Church.  Where  this  is  not 
clearly  recognized  the  results  are  very  unfortunate.  In 
view  of  this,  a  fitness  existed  in  making  the  chief  officer 
of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  also  the  chief  officer  of  the 
educational  society.  No  unfitness  was  apparent  there¬ 
fore  in  looking  to  the  pastorate  for  proper  candidates  for 
the  college  presidencies  and  various  chairs.  In  certain 
institutions  of  even  the  more  liberal  type  it  is  still  in  the 
collegiate  statutes  declared  that  the  president  shall  be  a 
member  of  a  specific  Church.  The  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  instance,  is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church.  The  presidents  of  Brown 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  required  to 
be  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Although  few  col¬ 
leges  by  their  statutes  demand  that  their  presidents  shall 
be  Christians,  yet  the  Christian  and  collegiate  spirit 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  The  great  presi- 
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dents  of  the  past  have  been  clergymen.  Dwight,  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  at  Yale;  Kirkland 
of  the  corresponding  period  at  Harvard ;  Wayland  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  century  at  Brovm ;  Nott  of  the  first 
half  of  the  centuiy  at  Union,  are  examples.  Woolsey, 
chosen  president  of  Yale  in  1846,  was  ordained  before  he 
entered  upon  the  presidency.  The  last  president  of  Yale, 
but  one,  was  a  clergyman.  The  American  college  is 
Christian  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  remain 
Christian  so  long  as  right  is  right.  The  people,  be  it  said 
are  coming  to  learn  that  a  college  can  be  Christian  with¬ 
out  being  offensively  denominational.  The  president  of 
a  strictly  denominational  college  should  be  a  member  of 
that  denomination.  The  president  of  every  American 
college  should  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  that  constitute  fundamental  Christianity.  The  col¬ 
lege  that  has  as  its  executive  an  agnostic  in  theology 
would  quickly  find  that  its  progress  is  impeded.  In  de¬ 
manding  that  the  American  college  president  should  be 
a  believer  in  essential  Christianity,  one  is  simply  apply¬ 
ing  what  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  fundamental 
instrument  of  American  government.”  The  history  both 
recent,  and  in  the  making,  of  our  own  Lutheran  in¬ 
stitutions  in  America  and  particularly  in  our  General 
Synod  is  so  familiar  as  to  require  no  recapitulation. 

Thus  we  see  clearly  that  in  its  history  American  educa¬ 
tion  has  honored  the  thought  and  teaching  of  the  Naza- 
rene.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  history  is  the  prophecy 
of  its  development.  The  American  college  should  have 
in  its  curriculum  that  first  text-book  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  thought. 

There  is  a  profound  significance  and  a  deep  philosophy 
in  the  etjunology  of  the  word  ‘‘Education.”  It  is  derived 
from  “educo” — ex  and  duco — “to  lead  forth,”  “to  draw 
out.”  Hence  education  is  really  evolution  in  the  noblest 
and  truest  usage  of  that  much  abused  word.  The  head  is 
not  a  vacuum,  or  even  a  vessel  destitute  of  all  else  save 
the  air — which  must  be  filled  with  facts,  fancies  and 
figures  and  fads.  The  head  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
grey  matter.  Grey  matter  which  is  both  physiological 
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and  psychological.  Psychological  grey  matter  is  the  raw 
material  of  ideas.  Education  is  the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  this  raw  material  is  made  into  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  of  thought  and  placed  upon  the  open  market  of  com¬ 
petitive  life.  Education  is  the  leading  forth  of  ideas. 

It  is  said  that  the  eminent  and  distinguished  English 
statesman  and  orator,  Edmund  Burke,  failed  utterly  in 
his  first  speech.  As  he  went  from  the  halls  of  Parlia¬ 
ment —  he  smote  his  breast  and  cried  out — ‘‘It^s  in  me _ 

it’s  in  me  and  it  must  come  out.”  And  it  did  ‘‘come  out.” 
Those  halls  of  Parliament  which  laughed  at  the  first  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  unfledged  speaker,  thrilled  with  the  eloquence 
and  crembled  with  the  thundering  oratory  of  the  peerless 
statesman.  Education  is  “getting  out”  what  is  in  one. 

I  once  heard  a  well  known  lecturer  say,  “We  measure 
brains  not  by  the  size  of  the  hat,  but  by  the  size  of  the 
ideas  which  are  evolved  from  the  head  which  the  hat 
covers.”  The  volume  and  quality  of  Newton’s  brain  is 
determined  by  the  importance  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Tiie  speed  of  Fulton’s  thought  is  exhibited  in  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  the  ocean  greyhound.  The  power  of  Stevenson’s 
mind  is  discoverable  in  the  transcontinental  express 
train.  Tho  brilliancy  of  the  intellect  of  Edison  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  lightning’s  flash,  which  in  its  rapidity  anni¬ 
hilates  distance  and  in  its  brilliancy  illuminates  a  world. 
The  content  of  Harvey’s  thought  is  counted  in  the  endless 
heart  throbs  of  the  circulatory  system  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood  canals  in  our  human  body. 

Education,  then,  is  not  what  we  are  able  to  stuff  into  a 
head  but  the  bestowal  of  the  power  to  bring  ideas  out  of 
a  head.  An  educated  man  is  neither  a  fungus,  a  parasite 
nor  a  sponge.  He  does  not  feed  wholly  on  the  thought  of 
other  men — neither  does  he  absorb  the  ideas  of  others 
and  retain  them,  until  compelled  to  yield  them,  much  as 
a  sponge  yields  the  water  when  squeezed.  An  educated 
man  is  not  one  who  has  memory,  but  ideas. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  subtle  foes  of  broad  and 
proper  culture  is  a  wrong  notion  as  to  what  constitutes 
education  and  a  wrong  method  of  imparting  it. 

In  order  to  know  what  to  fit  a  boy  for,  we  must  learn 
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what  he  is  fit  for.  I  heard  somewhere  this  criticism  of 
the  American  college:  “Its  highest,  proudest,  and  most 
finished  product  is  a  walking  encyclopedia  and  not  a  liv¬ 
ing  thinker.” 

A  prominent  educator  of  long  experience  and  eminent 
success  wrote  recently:  “I  think  it  would  be  timely  to 
speak  on  the  need  of  longer  and  better  training  for  the 
ministry.”  Young  men  should  not  hurry  themselves  or 
be  hurried  into  the  ministry. 

Education  gives  power.  For  education  is  knowledge 
applied  to  life  and  life  problems.  Education  enables  one 
to  analyze  and  synthetize ;  to  dissect  and  to  articulate ;  to 
select  and  to  apply.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  only  men  trained  in  the  schools  have  power, 
nor  that  every  man  trained  in  the  schools  has  power. 
There  are  notable  and  numerous  instances  in  every  ave¬ 
nue  of  life  and  thought,  of  men  who  are  occupying  high 
places,  filling  positions  of  prominence  and  power,  who 
have  been  educated  only  in  the  universities  of  hard  work 
and  self  culture.  But  these  are  men  of  large  natural  en¬ 
dowment,  men  gifted  with  a  love  of  knowledge  and  desire 
for  information,  men  who  have  great  power  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Yet  is  it  not  possible  that  these  men  might  have 
been  even  greater  men  ?  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  our  nation,  always  regretted  his  lack  of  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  confessed  himself  the  inferior  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Hayne,  because  of  that  fact. 

A  man  in  any  sphere  of  life  and  thought  is  seriously 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  the  power  which  education  im¬ 
parts  ;  especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  the  minis¬ 
try.  The  lawyer  must  needs  have  a  knowledge  of  law. 
And  yet  even  the  lawyer  is  becoming  a  specialist.  We 
have  the  civil,  the  criminal,  the  corporation,  the  maritime 
and  the  international  law  specialist.  The  physician  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  materia  medica  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  therupeutics.  Yet  think  of  the  men 
who  devoted  themselves  to  one  very  restricted  branch  of 
surgery,  and  then  of  the  variety  and  number  of  men  who 
are  called  specialists,  for  every  known  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  some  parts  whose  functions  are  really  unknown 
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even  to  the  specialist  himself.  But  in  the  ministry  one 
must  know  things  in  heaven,  things  on  the  earth,  things 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

The  people  are  more  generally  educated  than  afore¬ 
time.  With  the  multiplication,  development,  and  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  popular  forms  of  education  in  literary 
and  technical  high  schools,  vocational  and  professional 
schools  and  so  forth,  the  general  standard  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  raised  far  above  that  of  a  generation,  and 
even  less,  ago.  Many  who  sit  in  the  pews  are  college 
bred  and  university  trained.  Many  who  are  not  college 
men,  are  careful  readers,  thinkers,  students.  There  are 
many  self-educated  men  and  women,  who  have  great 
powers  of  discernment  and  discrimination.  There  are 
cultured  and  educated  men  and  women  in  all  our 
churches,  who  come  to  be  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  pure 
water  of  thought.  They  may  semi-occasionally  consent 
to  taste  thought  which  is  beclouded  and  befuddled,  or 
thought  which  is  three-fourths  froth,  with  no  substance. 
But  be  ye  well  assured  that  they  will  refuse  this  if  it  is 
offered  regularly.  May  not  this  be  one  explanation  of 
empty  pews  ? 

There  is  necessary  for  the  minister,  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  specialist — except  in  its  relation  to  the  mastery  of 
the  One  Book  and  an  intellectual  and  heart  apprehension 
of  its  truths  and  teachings.  But  there  is  needful  for  him 
general  and  accurate  information  on  the  subject  upon 
which  he  will  speak,  and  upon  which,  for  that  particular 
occasion,  he  will  give  instruction  to  a  congregation  of 
pupils. 

When  one  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher,  and  then  gives 
misinformation,  known  to  be  such  to  some  members  of 
his  congregation,  he  thereby,  in  a  measure  lessens  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  his  authority  in  all  matters.  If  he  is  unrelia¬ 
ble  in  matters  of  which  they  have  specific  knowledge,  how 
can  they  do  otherwise  than  question,  at  least,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  of  which  they  themselves  are  not  expert 
judges.  It  is  very  much  better  not  to  speak  at  all  than 
to  speak  with  inadequate  understanding  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  intelligent  discussion.  Let  me  illustrate. 
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The  minister  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  who  has  an  understanding  of  the  laws,  pertur¬ 
bations,  periods  and  cycles  of  the  planets,  their  orbits  and 
relations  to  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  is  not  likely  to  con¬ 
found  some  beautiful  legend  or  poetic  symbolism  with 
scientific  data. 

One  who  sees  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  who 
reads  His  message  of  love  and  care  in  the  fiora  of  earth, 
will  more  intelligently  appreciate  those  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Christ,  because  of  some  accurate  knowledge  of 
botany. 

The  minister  who  has  had  some  training  in  chemistry 
will  never  expose  himself  as  an  ignoramus,  nor  worse  yet 
a  conceited  jacknapes  nor  merit  the  contempt  of  a  chem¬ 
ist  seated  in  the  pew  by  the  statement  that  when  Christ 
referred  to  the  salt  having  lost  its  savor,  he  meant  that 
it  had  lost  its  chlorine  gas. 

The  student  of  geology  as  he  stands  in  his  pulpit  will 
have  sermons  for  his  people  in  stones  and  running  brooks 
and  as  he  pictures  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains,  the 
beauty  of  the  valley,  the  grandeur  of  Niagara’s  gorge,  the 
solemnity  of  the  great  cathedral  in  the  glen,  will  cause 
his  congregation  to  cry  out,  ‘‘How  wonderful  are  thy 
works,  0  Lord !” 

A  minister  should  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
great  masters  of  literature  so  that  when  he  makes  a  quo¬ 
tation  it  is  accurate.  Then  no  careful  student  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  seated  in  the  pew,  will  be  able 
mentally  to  correct  the  speaker  in  his  description  of  the. 
geography  of  Hades. 

I  once  heard  the  late  lamented  Wayland  Hoyt  say  that 
each  year  he  took  up  some  special  subject  and  that  this 
was  his  study  for  the  entire  year,  in  all  his  spare  mo¬ 
ments.  In  this  way,  with  a  few  first  class  works  on  his 
subject,  he  obtained  that  wonderful  versatility  in  thought 
and  richness  of  speech  which  made  him  so  much  sought 
after  as  a  public  speaker. 

A  liberal  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  meet  the 
educated  sceptic  and  the  materialist  who  are  discoverable 
everywhere.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  there  is  a 
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marked  materialistic  tendency  in  our  great  universities 
and  in  many  of  our  state  institutions.  There  are  many 
teachers  in  such  institutions  who  have  obtained  notoriety 
not  because  of  any  intellectual  pre-eminence  but  because 
of  peculiar  views  which  they  give  forth  with  reference  to 
biology  and  geology  and  to  certain  philosophic  theories 
which  are  but  revamped  statements  of  other  theories  long 
since  discarded.  There  are  those  who  attack  the  world 
building  of  Genesis,  with  as  little  intellectual  power  as 
their  presumption  is  great. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  ministers  who  imitate 
these  self-constituted  intellectual  leaders,  and  think  their 
discipleship  is  a  mark  of  their  superior  culture.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  praiseworthy  to  master  in  an  intelligent 
manner  those  problems  which  are  properly  and  legiti¬ 
mately  within  the  scope  of  his  activities. 

To  accomplish  these,  and  many  other  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  results,  we  look  to  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Church.  Let  me  reiterate  it  and  emphasize 
it  anew.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  Church  of  educa¬ 
tion.  She  was  born  in  a  university.  She  was  nurtured 
by  university  men.  Small  wonder  then,  if  she  planted 
the  school  house  beside  the  Church  in  her  weakest  and 
most  impoverished  condition. 

It  is  the  earnest  conviction  of  many  men  who  truly  love 
Iier,  and  are  actuated  by  high  motives,  that  there  is  an  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  for  a  broader  and  more  liberal  policy  to¬ 
ward  all  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  Larger  things  in 
a  material  way  should  be  provided.  An  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  in  connection  with  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Reformation,  has  already  been  projected  by 
the  General  Synod.  This  has  for  its  eminently  laudable 
goal,  the  larger  endowment  and  better  equipment  of  all 
our  church  schools  of  higher  education.  Surely  this  is 
most  timely  and  fitting. 

We  rejoice  in  the  greater  variety  of  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  now  offered  by  most  of  our  institutions.  We  do  not 
object  to  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  holding  of  cer¬ 
tain  academic  degrees  as  proper  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  into  faculties  of  our  institutions.  But  we  wish  to 
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maintain  and  defend  the  propostition  that  if  President 
Thwing^s  definition  of  higher  education  is  correct  and 
adequate,  namely,  that  the  supreme  and  comprehensive 
purpose  of  higher  education  is  “to  form  a  fine  and  strong 
character  in  its  students,^’  then  surely  there  are  other 
things  eminently  essential  to  the  proper  balance  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  and  to  their  fulfillment  of  that  purpose.  And 
with  this  important  phase  of  higher  education,  under 
Church  auspices  and  with  Church  support,  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  have  a  large  measure  of  responsibility,  for 
the  largest  degree  of  influence  can  be  exerted  by  them. 

This  is  not  at  all  a  time  for  destructive,  but  for  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic  constructive  criticism.  There  is 
due  a  proper  measure  of  consideration  for  Mother  Church 
which,  “in  her  scattered  and  impoverished  condition,'’ 
founded  these  institutions,  sacrificed  largely  for  their  es- 
taolishment  and  maintenance  and  is  even  now — by  all 
odds — the  greatest  and  most  productive  source  of  support 
for  them.  Her  ideals  of  life  and  character  must  remain 
dominant.  There  must  be  no  lowering  of  ethical  standards 
which  would  cause  to  fail  that  supreme  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  “a  fine  and  strong  character  in  her  students,”  which 
purpose  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  aim  of  the 
Church. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  must  be  nurtured  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  zeal.  The  whole  influence  of  the  college  should 
be  for  those  things  for  which  the  Church  stands.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  of  the  Church  college  that  she  should 
present  in  a  definite  way  the  claims  of  the  ministry  upon 

the  life  of  her  men  in  the  colleges? 

We  rejoice  greatly  in  the  proud  record  of  the  truly 
splendid  service  which  our  church  colleges  have  rendered 
to  the  Church,  in  the  way  of  providing  so  largely  from 
their  students  and  graduates,  the  recruits  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry.  But  we  are  now  more  concerned  about 
present  necessities,  rather  than  past  achievements,  how¬ 
ever  glorious  they  may  be. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Synod,  adopted  last 
week  in  Pittsburgh,  and  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
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General  Synod  at  its  coming  session :  “Thoughtful  lead- 
er^througnoi'.t  the  Church— are  impressed  with  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  comprehensive  and  indefatigable  ef- 
orts  in  order  to  remedy  this  serious  lack  of  ministers  at 

th.  eartest  p^alble  date.  The  present 

P  y  ministers  makes  this  clearly  the  most  acute  prob¬ 
lem  now  confronting  the  Church.  The  followintr  con- 

fo^the"^  r/  ^  tendency 

for  the  past  forty  years  in  the  Church,  which  has  brought 

about  the  alarming  condition  which  now  confronts  allS^ 

partments  of  her  work.  From  one  of  our  colleges,  for 

beginning  1870,  there  were  139  graduates.  Of 

ministers.  This  is  57  per  cent,  of  the 

+1,  graduates.  For  the  decade  beginning  1880 

the  number  of  graduates  was  120 ;  the  number  of  minis- 

decade  ending  1914  there 
were  367  graduates.  These  furnished  69  ministers  or  17 
per  cent.  In  other  words  the  ratio  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to  the  total  number  of  graduates  from  this 
church  college  has  decreased  from  57  per  cent,  the  first 
of  these  four  decades  to  17  per  cent,  in  the  last.”  This  is 
neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  discuss  the  dilferent 
causes  which  have  produced  this  result,  so  deplorable  and 
lamentable  and  so  freighted  with  serious  consequences  to 
e  Church.  But  I  raise  the  question — can  the  church 
college  lend  assistance  in  the  solving  of  the  problem  ?  If 
It  can— in  any  way— then  ought  it  not  do  so  ? 

_  My  personal  conviction  is  that  the  pastor  is  the  most 
important  and  influential  factor  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  I  crave  pardon  for  the  injection  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  incident  just  here.  My  apology  is  that  it  is  offered 
as  a  contribution  to  this  discussion.  The  First  Church 
of  Altoona  now  has  seven  of  her  sons — and  two  went' 
from  daughter  churches,  in  the  ministry  of  the  General 
bynod,  and  others  are  in  training.  During  the  ministry 
of  her  present  pastor,  one  young  man  has  entered  the 
active  ministry,  a  second  is  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Seminary  and  will  in  a  few  days  assume  his 
pastorate,  a  third  will  be  a  member  of  next  year’s  middle 
class,  a  fourth  and  fifth,  candidates  for  the  ministry,  will 
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be  Seniors  next  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  and  we  have 
faith  to  believe  that  this  work  began  years  ago,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  years  to  come. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  been  in  the  minds 
of  many  to  which  I  desire  to  give  expression  even  though 
I  may  be  able  to  do  so  but  inadequately.  Fiften  years 
ago,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  our  foremost 
educators,  who  is  now  deceased,  this  sentence  occurred: 
“There  is  need  of  better  training  in  both  our  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries.  We  turn  out  from  our  semi¬ 
naries  too  many  young  men  who  have  no  power  of 
thought,  who  have  never  been  taught  to  think,  and  who 
know  too  little  to  preach  effectively.’^  That  criticism  was 
written  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  the  opinion  of  one  of 
our  great  educational  leaders.  It  is  timely  to  remember 
it  in  view  of  other  criticisms  which  have  been,  and  shall 
continue  to  be,  made  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  we  should  get  profit,  if  possible,  both  from  hostile 
and  friendly,  from  destructive  and  constructive  criticism. 
General  educational  conferences,  “All-Lutheran”  educa¬ 
tional  conferences,  interchange  of  professors  with  other 
institutions  for  a  course  of  lectures,  travel  abroad  of  pro¬ 
fessors  for  a  vacation  period,  study  abroad  for  a  time, 
all  these  will  broaden  and  strengthen  our  educators.  If 
one  is  called  to  service  by  the  Church  on  any  of  her 
Boards,  it  is  my  personal  conviction  that  he  ought  to  give 
earnest  study  and  patient  research  to  the  function  and 
work  of  that  Board.  If  he  has  convictions  resultant  from 
such  research  and  study,  he  ought  to  submit  them  to  his 
fellows  for  their  consideration  and  criticism. 

It  is  the  earnest  conviction  of  many  thoughtful  men 
that  larger  opportunity  should  be  given  for  development 
along  the  lines  of  personal,  individual  preference  and 
choice  in  study.  For  the  final  year  in  college  and  in  semi¬ 
nary,  practically  an  elective  curriculum,  with  the  proper 
limitations  in  subjects,  should  be  offered.  Not  a  few 
educational  leaders  are  of  the  strong  conviction  that 
our  theological  course  should  be  increased  to  four  years. 
One  of  the  foremost  university  presidents  of  this  gene¬ 
ration  wtote  just  a  few  years  ago/  “There  is  undoubtedly 
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the  necessity  for  a  better  and  more  thorough  training 
of  men  for  the  ministry  because  of  the  times  of  more 
general  culture  and  of  larger  demands  upon  them.^^ 
When  one  thinks  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  required  of 
a  minister,  the  literary  labors  of  the  preparation  of  ser¬ 
mons,  addresses,  papers  and  articles  for  publication;  the 
social  demands ;  the  pastoral  calls  by  day  and  by  night, 
there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  think 
clearly  and  quickly.  Only  culture  and  education  will  en¬ 
able  liim  to  do  this. 

It  is  true  that  this  lengthened  course  of  study  will  les¬ 
sen  the  period  of  service  in  the  active  ministry.  But  af¬ 
ter  ail,  we  measure  life,  not  by  length  of  years,  but  by  in¬ 
tensity  and  worth  of  sendee.  John  Milton  graduated 
very  high  in  his  class,  but  he  devoted  five  additional  years 
to  post-graduate  work  and  then  spent  one  and  one-half 
years  in  foreign  travel.  What  a  magnificent  record  he 
has  left!  Think  of  him  as  the  able  and  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  in  Cromwelks  Commonwealth.  Think 
of  him  as  the  immortal  author  of  ‘Taradise  Lost.”  He 
realized  his  ideal,  for  he  said,  ‘T  care  not  how  late  I  come 
into  life,  so  I  come  fit.” 

Would  it  not  be  a  splendid  thing  if  some  of  the  men  of 
wealth  in  our  Church  should  establish  foundations  which 
would  enable  our  graduates  of  approved  scholarship  and 
ability  to  pursue  further  courses  of  study,  as  specialists, 
and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  the  chairs  in  our  colleges 
and  seminaries.  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  care  on 
this  subject.  Many  men  would  be  harmed  and  not  helped 
by  advanced  courses  of  study.  Inadequate  mental  equip¬ 
ment,  lack  of  scholarship  manifested  in  inferior  work  in 
graduate  courses,  a  personal  erroneous  judgment  of  one's 
fitness  and  qualification,  improper  motives — all  these 
things  would  render  negative  any  supposed  benefit  which 
would  accrue  from  such  post-graduate  work.  My  plea  is 
that  opportunity  be  given  our  graduates  of  approved 
scholarship  and  ability,  to  prepare  themselves  for  larger 
usefulness  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  under 
Church  auspices.  There  would  then  no  longer  exist  the 
necessity  for  taking  out  of  the  pastorates  of  the  Church 
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men  who  have  rendered  distinguished  service  in  that  im¬ 
portant  sphere  of  activity  for  the  Master,  nor  would  we 
be  compelled  to  go,  in  large  measure,  outside  our  own 
Church  for  our  college  teachers. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  teachers  and  scholars 
should  not  be  raised  up  within  our  own  communion,  meas¬ 
uring  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  ability  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  This  would  give  us  the  fine  advantage  of  men 
trained  and  developed  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  with 
full  understanding  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  traditions 
and  spirit  of  the  Church.  I  plead,  most  earnestly,  for 
this  larger  development  of  higher  education,  under 
Church  auspices,  for  the  very  life  of  the  Church  itself,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  greater  heritage  which  awaits  her  oc¬ 
cupancy,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  it. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  indication  of 
an  awakening  and  intelligent  interest  in,  and  appreciation 
of,  all  that  is  involved  in  my  general  theme — to  note  the 
recent  thought  of  the  laymen  of  our  Church.  This  is 
very  clearly  revealed  in  the  official  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  of 
the  General  Synod,  with  respect  to  one  phase  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  that  of  stimulating  and  supporting  a  movement  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  ministry  to  the  young  men  of 
our  congregations.  But  it  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the 
attitude  of  not  a  few  men,  with  whom  I  have  recently  had 
conference  or  correspondence  toward  the  whole  question 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Church. 

There  are  indications  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  much 
greater  things  for  our  Church,  along  educational  lines 
God  grant  that  many  of  our  hopes  may  be  realized  and 
our  prayers  answered.  Let  each  man  of  us,  for  himself, 
assume  his  share  of  whatever  sacrifice  or  service  there 
may  be  involved  and  thus  pay  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 
the  fathers  who  wrought  so  mightily  and  so  well  for  us. 

Altoona,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  LUTHERANISM. 

BY  REV.  PAUL  HAROLD  HEISEY,  M.A. 

The  development  of  a  Lutheran  consciousness  has 
been  the  message  of  Lutheran  writers  and  speakers. 
The  problem  can  be  viewed  theologically  and  psychologi¬ 
cally.  Heretofore  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
former  viewpoint  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  latter. 
‘‘Consciousness”  is  a  psychological  term,  and  the  term 
“Lutheran  consciouness”  is  descriptive  of  the  Lutheran 
content  of  mind. 

There  is  not  only  the  doctrinal  basis  and  defence  of  a 
denominational  consciousness  but  also  the  psychological 
basis.  The  doctrinal  viewpoint  maintains  the  necessity 
and  the  right  of  such  a  consciousness  in  the  light  of  a 
higher  doctrinal  authority;  the  psychological  viewpoint 
would  be  descriptive  of  this  consciousness  and  would  seek 
a  partial,  if  not  a  total,  explanation  upon  natural  grounds. 

Lutheran  theologians  would  not  go  the  length  to  which 
Professor  McComas  goes  in  his  conclusions  in  his  book 
on  “The  Psychology  of  Religious  Sects”:  “Never  has 
there  been  a  sect  made  by  God,”  and  “Every  group  of 
worshippers  has  been  drawn  together  by  influences  which 
may  be  explained  naturally.”  However,  there  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  fleld  for  the  investigation  of  the  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  in  our  denominationalism.  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  together  from  various  sources  material  upon  the 
topic,  which  in  itself  is  a  fleld  of  investigation  upon  which 
little  work  has  been  done. 

“A  psychological  interpretation  of  the  different  Chris¬ 
tian  sects,”  writes  Professor  Ames,  “requires  that  they 
be  regarded  as  social  organisms  whose  life  history  is 
much  fuller  and  richer  than  can  be  measured  by  their 
intellectual  doctrines.  They  are  products  and  results  of 
social  movements,  as  well  as  means  of  control  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Each  denomination  represents  a  type  of  person- 
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ality,  a  social  stratification,  which  is  determined  in  its 
original  pattern  by  the  economic  forces  and  the  personal 
leadership  which  fashioned  it.  Afterwards  it  aggregates 
likeminded  people  to  itself  and  stamps  its  members  with 
its  own  marks.  All  Protestant  bodies  have  common  char¬ 
acteristics,  within  which  there  are  differentiations  and 
lesser  organic  growths  of  great  variety.”^ 

Lutheranism  finds  its  beginning  in  the  Protestant  re¬ 
volt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  immediate  cause  was 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  Luther  discovered  this  traffic 
while  hearing  penitents  in  the  confessional.  He  imme¬ 
diately  made  an  attack  upon  this  practice  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  views  in  his  ‘‘Ninety-Five  Theses”  which  he 
nailed  to  the  Castle  Church  door  in  Wittenberg,  Oct.  31st, 
1517.  Back  of  this  act  and  all  the  earlj^  acts  in  Luther's 
reformatory  work  was  the  man  Luther  with  all  his  reli¬ 
gious  struggles,  his  convent  life,  his  journey  to  Rome 
with  its  lasting  impressions,  and  many  other  experiences. 
All  his  experiences  went  to  make  up  a  Protestant  type  of 
mind  which  under  favorable  circumstances  and  in  line 
with  other  contributory  forces  led  the  way  for  the  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  his  “History  of  European  Morals,”  Lecky  suggests 
a  characterization  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  types 
of  mind  in  these  words:  “In  the  great  convulsions  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  feminine  type  followed  Catholi¬ 
cism,  while  Protestantism  inclined  more  to  the  masculine 
type.  Catholicism  retained  Virgin  worship,  which  at 
once  reflected  and  sustained  the  first.  The  skill  by  which 
it  acts  upon  the  emotions  by  music,  and  painting,  and 
solemn  architecture,  and  imposing  pageantry,  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  reason, 
and  to  foster  modes  of  feeling  rather  than  modes  of 
thought,  its  assertion  of  absolute  and  infallible  certainty, 
above  all  the  manner  in  which  it  teaches  its  votary  to 
throw  himself  perpetually  on  authority  all  tended  in  the 
same  direction.”^ 

1  Ames :  “The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,”  p.  380. 

2  Quoted  by  Cutten ;  “The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  p.  461. 
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President  Cutten  holds  that  the  distinctions  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  '‘chiefly  center  about  dif¬ 
ferences  of  authority  and  emphasis.  The  organization 
or  its  representatives  is  the  authority  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  its  emphasis  is  laid  upon  death 
rather  than  upon  life.  Among  Protestants  authority  is 
found  in  reason,  conscience  or  the  Bible,  or  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  any  or  all  of  these  with  the  Church  organization.”^ 
Again,  Protestantism  is  analyzed  by  Professor  Ames  in 
these  words:  "Protestantism  itself  represents  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  mediaeval  social  unity  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  national  and  community,  as  well  as  personal,  indi¬ 
vidualism.  The  Protestant  type  is  therefore  marked  by 
initiative,  aggression,  and  loyalty  to  personal  leaders. 
Its  parties  are  given  to  emphasis  upon  special  reforms 
and  to  the  elaboration  of  single  principles,  or  half  truths. 
Its  name  describes  its  spirit  of  revolt  and  dissent.”^ 
Protestantism  is,  then,  a  type  of  mind  essentially  op¬ 
posed  to  authority ;  it  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
test  and  revolt;  it  is  largely  masculine  and  aggressive 
rather  than  feminine ;  and  it  is  given  over  to  a  strong  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  devotion  and  loyalty  to  personal  lead¬ 
ers,  self-chosen. 

As  the  origin  of  a  religious  denomination  is  a  good  in¬ 
dex  to  its  spirit  and  character,  so  too,  the  characteristics 
and  the  temperament  of  the  leader  and  founder  of  an 
organization  are  an  index  to  its  character.  Lutheran¬ 
ism  is  to  a  great  extent  the  working  out  in  a  large  group 
of  the  spirit  and  characteristics  of  Luther,  its  founder. 
Professor  Ames  holds  that  "Calvinism,  even  more  than 
Lutheranism,  is  an  expression  of  the  mental  traits  of 
its  founder.”  Nevertheless,  the  mental  traits  of  Lu¬ 
ther  have  entered  largely  into  Lutheranism. 

I  shall  turn  to  several  writers  in  the  field  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  for  interpretations  of  Luther,  the 
leader  of  the  Protestant  revolt. 

Professor  Leuba  writes:  "Luther  and  St.  Augustine 
were  too  profoundly  religious  to  fall  into  the  errors  of 

3  Cutten,  ibid,  p.  461. 

4  Ames,  ibid,  p.  380. 
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intellectualism .  In  the  following  comment  on  the 

first  commandment  in  the  Longer  Catechism  Luther  car¬ 
ries  one^s  thought  forward  to  Feuerbach’s  radical  belief 
that  the  gods  are  the  children  of  men’s  thirst  for  happi¬ 
ness.  ‘What  is  it  to  have  God,  or  what  is  God?  A 
God  denotes  that  something  by  means  of  which  men  shall 
be  aware  of  all  good  things  and  wherein  he  shall  have  a 
refuge  in  every  necessity.’ 

President  Cutten  holds  that  Luther  had  fundamentally 
a  Protestant  type  of  mind :  “With  similar  heredity  and 
environment  we  find  vastly  different  minds.  Luther  is 
a  pertinent  example  of  this.  His  parentage  was  Roman 
Catholic,  his  training  was  Roman  Catholic  even  to  that  of 
the  cloister,  and  yet  psychologically  Luther  was  not  a 
Roman  Catholic.  From  the  fact  that  many  were  found 
at  the  same  time  with  similar  tendencies,  we  might  con¬ 
sider  the  psychological  change  from  authority  to  ration¬ 
alism  to  be  the  evolution  of  the  race.”® 

In  his  work,  “The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Experi¬ 
ence,”  Professor  Watson  points  out  that  “the  supremacy 
of  the  human  conscience”  was  one  of  the  leading  princi¬ 
ples  held  by  Luther.  He  shows  that  Luther  took  a  large 
and  liberal  view  of  the  Scriptures,  holding  some  portions 
superior  to  others.  Luther  also  set  aside  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  for  what  he  considered  the  fundamental 
truth,  accepting  the  essential  and  discarding  the  non- 
essential.^ 

A 

Dealing  more  specifically  with  Luther’s  character.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ames  writes :  “Luther  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
free  Teutonic  spirit,  with  its  independence,  spontaniety, 
and  moral  earnestness.  The  people  for  whom  he  was 
spokesman  were  overburdened  by  papal  taxation  to  aid 
in  building  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  to  maintain  there  an 
extravagant  and  luxurious  court.  Luther’s  visit  to  Italy 
prepared  him  to  realize  to  the  full  the  immorality  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences  in  his  own  province.  This  vicious  de- 

5  Leuba,  “A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  p.  460. 

6  Cutten,  ibid,  p. 

7  Watson,  “The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Experience,”  Vol. 
I,  P.  151. 
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velopment  of  the  practice  of  meritorious  ‘works/  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  effrontery  of  the  papal  agents  and  supported 
by  the  superstitious  credulity  in  his  countrymen,  produc¬ 
ed  a  profound  revulsion  in  Luther^s  moral  nature.  It 
found  expression  in  the  text,  ‘The  just  shall  live  by 
faith.^ 

A  study  of  Luther  will  reveal  that  he  had  a  tendency 
toward  subjective-mindedness.  As  a  youth  Luther  was 
serious-minded.  The  speculative  talent  was  strong  in 
him.  Ribot  classes  Luther  as  a  “sensitive-active.’^  He 
was  of  a  highly  suggestible  nature.  There  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  of  “successive  contradictory  characters”  in  Luther 
--to  use  the  phrase  of  Ribot.  Linked  with  Luther’s  sen¬ 
sitiveness  there  was  a  high  degree  of  activity.  There 
was  a  deep  strain  of  mysticism  in  Luther’s  nature.  This 
is  seen  in  his  views  of  nature,  his  life  experiences  and  his 
formal  theological  teachings.^ 

In  reference  to  his  mysticism,  Armstrong  writes : 
“Mysticism  is  a  subordinate  trait  in  his  character,  if  not 
as  some  would  have  it  the  mainspring  of  his  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  The  movement,  also,  which  Luther  heads,  in 
spite  of  its  divergence  from  the  ancient  forms,  is  aglow 
with  fervor,  pulsating  under  the  influence  of  a  deep 
spiritual  life.”^® 

Hocking  holds  a  similar  view  when  he  writes:  “In 
Luther’s  appeal  to  grace,  rather  than  works,  his  reliance 
on  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  in  the  self-abandonment  of 
conversion ;  and  in  many  another  assertion  of  the  ‘feeling 
of  absolute  dependence’ ;  we  see  other  forms  of  this  same 
principle  of  passivity  which  complete  the  preparation 
of  the  mystic.”^^ 

Lutheranism  inherits  from  its  founder  a  desire  for 
deep  personal  religion,  an  antagonism  to  reason  as  op¬ 
posed  to  revealed  truth,  opposition  to  human  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  religion,  a  high  regard  for  the  con- 

8  Ames,  ibid,  p.  382. 

9  I  have  dealt  more  fully  v^rith  this  in  “A  Study  in  the  Mysti¬ 
cism  of  Luther,”  Lutheran  Quarterly,  January  1912. 

10  Armstrong,  “Transitional  Eras  in  Thought,  p.  61. 

11  Hocking,  “The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience,”  p. 
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science  of  man,  and  a  deep  mystical  strain  in  religious 
life  and  activity. 

Justification  by  faith,  as  the  central  doctrine  of  Luther¬ 
anism,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  religious  experience  of 
Luther.  Failing  to  find  satisfaction  for  his  spiritual 
longings  in  the  meritorious  works  in  and  out  of  convent 
life,  he  found  that  satisfaction  in  Paul’s  teaching  ‘‘the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.”  This  profoundest  of  all  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  discoveries  in  his  spiritual  struggles  has  become 
the  cornerstone  of  Lutheranism  and  in  fact  of  Protestant 
theology  in  general. 

Lutheranism  was  transplanted  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New  World  by  the  many  immigrants  who  came  from 
Germany  and  other  northern  European  countries. 

Taking  up  this  historical  viewpoint.  Professor  McCo- 
mas  writes :  ‘‘A  number  of  denominations  in  this  country 
trace  their  history  back  to  the  people  immediately  af¬ 
fected  by  Luther’s  influence.  Their  lineage  is  not  only 
doctrinal  but  human.  For  the  very  people  who  responded 
to  Luther  were  the  ancestors  of  many  who  stoutly  defend 
his  name  to-day.  The  Lutheran  is  the  greatest  Protes- 
testant  Church  in  the  world  to-day.  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  would  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  it  were 
not  divided  into  twenty-four  divisions.  Nevertheless, 
through  these  divisions  one  may  see  certain  characteris¬ 
tics  in  common.  The  first  is  that  all  of  these  separate 
bodies  look  back  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  faith.  Some  of  them  accept  in  addi¬ 
tion  Luther’s  Catechism,  or  the  Smalkald  Articles;  or 
perhaps  [ !]  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  or  the  Athanasian 
Creeds.  Their  central  doctrine  is  salvation  through  faith 
in  Christ,  and  their  theology  turns  upon  that.  They  are 
a  people  who  retain  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  past,  but 
have  also  a  religious  experience  which  runs  parallel  with 
their  doctrines.  They  are  neither  as  doctrinal  as  the 
Presbyterians,  nor  as  insistent  upon  experience  as  the 
Methodist ;  but  doctrines  and  devotion  of  a  characteristic 
kind  run  through  them  all,  despite  national  differences. 

Elsewhere,  the  same  author  adds  these  characteristics 

12  McComas,  “The  Psychology  of  Religious  Sects/’  p.  78. 
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of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America :  ‘‘The  Lutherans, 
with  twenty-four  bodies,  are  alike  in  holding  to  doctrine 
as  pre-eminent.  Justification  before  God  by  means  of 
faith  is  the  central  conviction.  ‘Faith’  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  intellectual  assent  but  also  an  emotional  mat¬ 
ter  in  that  the  believer  accepts  Christ  in  a  personal  way. 
Their  Church  history  is  full  of  theological  battles.  The 
understanding  of  doctrines  has  been  of  first  importance. 
Education  is  encouraged,  and  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  is  a  prominent  part  of  the 
Church  work;  for  the  child  is  brought  up  to  pass  from 
the  Sunday  School  to  the  Church  as  a  natural  process, — 

no  radical  experience  being  expected .  The  type  is 

in  the  nature  of  the  literal  which  makes  for  a  dogmatic 
adherence  to  established  doctrines  and  the  emotional  life 
is  around  these  conceptions.”^^ 

The  divisions  of  Lutheranism  in  this  country  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  accounted  for  upon  several  grounds.  First 
of  all,  is  the  great  diversity  of  languages  of  the  Churches 
which  bear  the  name  of  Luther.  Every  country  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  was  affected  by  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  there  arose  in  each  country  a  Church  with  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  as  its  symbol.  By  immigration  these 
Churches  have  been  transplanted  to  America,  and  the 
Church  remains  divided  on  account  of  language,  racial, 
and  national  differences.  The  United  Synod  in  the  South 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Civil  War  struggle  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  country  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  the  right 
of  secession,  and  other  social  and  political  questions.  The 
General  Council,  although  its  existence  is  due  to  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  ruling,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
some  Lutheran  leaders  that  the  Church  in  this  country 
was  departing  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  the  new 
general  body  was  a  movement  to  return  to  the  faith,  the 
customs,  and  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  Church,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  Reformation  period. 

Discussing  the  early  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  country  McComas  writes:  “Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  the  drifting  apart  of  the  different  national 

13  McComas,  ibid,  p.  195. 
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stocks  in  the  growth  of  the  great  Lutheran  Church, 
though  the  splendid  work  of  Muhlenberg  shows  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  resisting  such  a  natural  drift.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  a  number  of 
congregations  of  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Gennan  Lutherans 
scattered  through  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  Each  was  jealous  of  its  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  tenacious  of  its  independence.  Muhlenberg 
succeeded  in  working  these  various,  dissimilar  Churches 
into  one  great  organization,  despite  the  great  obstacles 
of  language,  separate  interests,  race  prejudices  and  sepa¬ 
ration  by  great  distances.  As  years  went  on,  the  various 
Churches  used  English  more  and  more,  their  interests 
became  identified,  the  older  forms  of  thought  and  custom 
which  where  identified  with  their  foreign  homes  became 
more  uniform  and  took  the  character  of  their  new  envi¬ 
ronment.  A  great  American  Church  was  the  outcome. 
Unfortunately,  issues  arose  which  later  resulted  in  se¬ 
cessions.  Nevertheless,  the  heroic  work  of  the  men  who 
brought  the  struggling  colonial  Churches  into  one  great 
brotherhood  stands  as  a  precedent  and  an  inspiration, 
and  presents  the  great  issue  of  church  unity  squarely  be¬ 
fore  the  twenty-four  bodies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to- 
day.’’^^ 

In  our  search  for  the  typical  Lutheran  we  shall  make 
use  of  the  plan  followed  by  Dr.  Jean  du  Buy,  in  his  study 
of  “Four  Types  of  Protestants,^^  in  which  he  suggests 
thirty  topics  for  the  comparison  of  the  types  he  has  un¬ 
der  investigation.^^  We  shall  add  such  other  character¬ 
istics  as  occur  to  us  as  distinctive  in  the  Lutheran  type. 

The  typical  Lutheran  is  dominated  by  the  thought  that 
the  Bible  is  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  a  correct 
exhibition  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The 
Lutheran  finds  his  code  of  ethics  in  the  Bible.  He  has  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  existence  of  sin  and  that  it  is 
a  great  curse  to  be  blotted  out  only  through  the  love  of 

14  McComas,  ibid,  p.  64. 

15  American  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology  and  Education, 
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God  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lutheran  sees  in  God  a  great 
loving  personality  in  whom  He  should  place  his  trust  and 
confidence.  Lutheran  preaching  centers  about  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  Christ,  for  Lutheran  theology  is  Christo-centric, 
and  every  sermon  is  based  upon  this  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple.  Church  membership  in  the  Lutheran  church  is 
all  inclusive — the  child  in  the  Christian  home  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church,  although  at  a  proper  age  the  child 
is  expected  to  make  his  own  confession.  The  Lutheran 
distinguishes  clearly  between  the  functions  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  He  delegates  to  the  State  a  certain 
work  and  to  the  Church  another.  The  Lutheran  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  person  of  average  education  as  the  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  emphasized  the  importance  of  education,  secular 
and  religious.  The  Church  has  manifested  considerable 
constructive  efforts  and  organizing  power.  It  is  commit¬ 
ted  strongly  to  definite  doctrines  and  is  dogmatic  in  its 
positions.  It  stands  for  religious  liberty,  but  not  for 
liberalism  in  its  ranks.  It  finds  its  authority  in  the  Bible 
rather  than  in  human  institutions  or  human  creatures. 
It  stands  for  civil  liberty  and  was  a  forerunner  in  this 
principle.  It  has  been  actively  engaged  in  missionary 
and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

The  membership  of  the  Church  and  the  typical  Luth¬ 
eran  is  not  highly  emotional  and  the  Church  discourages 
extreme  emotionalism.  The  emotion  of  a  Lutheran  cen¬ 
ters  in  his  doctrines.  The  Church  has  been  characterized 
at  times  by  waves  of  pietism,  and  piety  is  a  mark  of  a 
Lutheran,  with  this  piety  often  centering  in  the  home  and 
the  family  circle.  The  typical  Lutheran  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  a  certain  social  class,  he  may  be  found  in  various 
social  groups,  although  it  is  generally  true  that  he  is  of 
the  middle,  or  average  social  and  economic  group.  The 
Church  has  laid  emphasis  upon  all  forms  of  education. 
It  is  not  especially  antagonistic  to  science,  but  has  greater 
interest  in  the  revelations  of  God  as  found  in  the  Bible 
than  in  the  discoveries  of  man.  It  emphasizes  infant 
baptism,  and  religious  education  of  children.  It  preaches 
temperance  in  all  things,  but  sees  intemperance  in  abuse 
rather  than  in  the  use  of  any  creation  of  God.  However, 
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it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Church  is  opposed  to  the 
saloon.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Americanized  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Church.  It  finds  its  growth  dependent  upon 
immigration  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  Lutheran 
population.  The  Church  is  largely  conservative  in  all  its 
endeavors.  The  Church  is  liturgical  and  great  stress  is 
placed  upon  music  and  upon  congregational  singing  and 
worship.  It  is  anti-legalistic  and  allows  a  great  amount 
of  freedom  to  the  individual  in  the  choice  of  his  amuse¬ 
ments  and  pleasures.  The  Church  has  always  insisted 
upon  a  highly  trained  ministry  and  the  laity  are  noted 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  theological  ques¬ 
tions.  The  typical  Lutheran  is  a  theologian. 

Little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  the  attempt  to  clas¬ 
sify  individuals  according  to  temperament.  Upon  this 
outworn  theory  individuals  were  thought  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  certain  denominations.  Modern  psychology 
teaches  that  the  “self’^  is  a  product  of  contact  with 
^‘others.”  Thus  an  individual  takes  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  group.  The  type  of  his  consciousness  is  not  a 
native  endowment  but  a  product  of  his  relations  with 
others.  This  theory  does  away  with  the  old  view  of  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  type  of  people  who  are  by  nature 
'‘Lutheran  material,”  while  others  are  of  such  a  type  of 
consciousness  as  to  make  them  unsusceptible  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  appeal.  The  modern  view,  of  course,  admits  the 
fact  that  adults  are  of  a  more  or  less  fixed  type  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  are  less  impressionable  than  youth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  lends  encouragement  to  work  among 
all  types  of  children  and  young  people. 

Lutheranism,  with  its  conservative  tendency,  its  non¬ 
fraternizing  spirit  has  not  come  under  the  sway  of  many 
of  the  "leveling  forces”  which  have  entered  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  many  other  denominations.  It  is  true  that 
many  Lutheran  children  have  come  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  public  school,  but  many  others  have  not  come  in 
touch  with  this  great  force  because  they  have  attended 
Lutheran  parochial  schools.  The  interdenominational 
young  people’s  societies  which  have  done  much  to  break 
down  denominational  barriers  have  not  penetrated  far 
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into  Lutheranism  for  the  Church  soon  instituted  its  own 
young  people's  work  with  a  view  of  conserving  the  Luth¬ 
eran  ideals.  Even,  the  various  general  bodies  have  in¬ 
augurated  their  own  distinctive  young  people's  work 
apart  from  that  of  other  branches  of  the  Lutheran  com¬ 
munion. 

In  the  forward  look  toward  church  union  Lutheranism 
faces  the  task  of  banding  together  its  own  divisions  be¬ 
fore  a  further  step  can  be  taken.  It  must  overcome  dif¬ 
ferences  of  polity,  doctrine,  and  national  and  racial  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

“The  various  denominations,"  writes  Professor  Ames, 
“possess  genuine  social  consciousness.  That  is  their 
strength.  But  that  consciousness  is  too  much  restricted 
both  in  outlook  and  in  methods.  What  is  now  demanded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  that  they  shall  overcome  their 
partial  and  limited  historical  functions  and  participate 
more  fully  and  with  scientific  awareness  and  efficiency  in 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  whole  race."^® 

Is  Lutheranism  of  God  or  of  man?  Of  both.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  Lutheran  theologian  to  determine  the  di¬ 
vine  and  human  elements  in  our  denominational  consci¬ 
ousness.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  pastor  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  former  while  making  only  secondary  use  of 
the  latter. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


i6  Ames,  ibid,  p.  395. 
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ARTICLE  VIIL 

DOGMATICS  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SIN. 

BY  J.  S.  SIMON,  D.D. 

Much  is  gained  in  the  interest  of  truth,  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  subject,  when  once  a  ground  of  cer¬ 
tainty  is  established.  Such  ground  becomes  at  once  the 
norm  of  judgment  for  all  theories  advanced  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  argument  and  all  conclusions  reached  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  knowledge.  The  Bible,  the  Word  of  God, 
is  for  faith  both  ground  of  certainty  and  standard  of 
judgment  in  all  those  great  facts  and  truths  concerning 
which  it  speaks.  Faith  cannot  be  sure  on  any  other 
ground  than  the  Bible  and  it  cannot  but  reject  what  does 
not  conform  to  its  revelation.  Indifference  to  the  Bible 
and  its  non-use  always  leads  to  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
and  the  cure  for  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  just  a  return 
to  the  Bible  as  the  sure  Word  of  God.  God  is  to  all  men, 
not  only  to  the  idol  worshippers  of  Athens,  'ffhe  unknown 
God,”  until  faith  receives  Him  in  revelation.  Multitudes 
of  very  intelligent  people,  living  in  Christian  lands,  do 
not  know  the  true  God,  while  other  multitudes  confess 
with  joyful  assurance,  ‘T  know  whom  I  have  believed,” 
who,  when  asked  concerning  their  faith  and  its  certainty, 
have  no  other  answer  than  this  to  give,  ‘T  am  sure,  I  do 
not  doubt,  because  God  came  to  me  in  His  Word.” 

To  say  that  many  of  these  persons  are  ''unlearned  and 
ignorant  men”  is  entirely  aside  from  the  point  we  are 
considering  and  it  cannot  destroy  the  value  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  humble  Christian  people,  for  it  is  both  reason¬ 
able,  and  according  to  fact,  to  suppose  that  the  God  of 
love  would  reveal  Himself  in  such  a  way  that  all  His  crea¬ 
tures  might  be  certain  of  their  apprehension  of  Him  in 
His  revelation.  Is  this  not  just  what  the  Bible  means 
when  it  says,  "The  wayfaring  men,  yea  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein?”  It  is  a  fact,  both  of  experience  and  of 
revelation  that  human  wisdom  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
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tion  for  revelation,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  thus  gives  thanks 
to  the  Father,  “I  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes.'^ 

Man  comes  to  a  real  self-knowledge  only  by  means  of 
the  infallible  Word  of  God.  He  cannot  know  himself  as 
he  is  until  he  looks  upon  his  real  self  in  the  mirror  which 
revelation  holds  up  to  him.  The  light  of  nature  is  not 
sufficient.  Even  if  evolution  could  be  brought  out  of  the 
fog  land  of  theory  into  the  clear  realm  of  truth,  yet  even 
then  it  would  be  unable  to  give  man  a  real  picture  of  him¬ 
self.  The  teaching  of  conscience  is  too  variable.  The 
light  of  reason  is  too  feeble  to  shine  far  enough  in  the 
gross  darkness  to  lead  into  ^‘assured  results.”  It  is 
everywhere  true,  and  always  true,  that  man  does  not 
know  himself  really  until  he  knows  God  certainly.  To 
know  himself  as  sinful  he  must  know  God  as  holy.  He 
can  come  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore, 
only  at  that  point  where  the  holiness  of  God  burns  with 
intensest  light,  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  the  basis  of  this  revelation,  by  means  of  which  we 
know  God  as  holy  love,  we  know  sin  as  a  fact.  Sin  is  not 
a  problem,  in  the  sense  of  being  problematical.  While 
many  and  great  mysteries  remain  for  Dogmatic  Science, 
and  it  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  which  even  itself 
may  raise  concerning  sin,  yet  it  knows  it  as  a  fact,  a 
reality  of  misery  and  ungodliness. 

The  Bible  knows  man  as  he  actually  is  and  as  he  ought 
to  be.  It  paints  his  picture  in  very  dark  colors,  but  so 
also  does  history,  so  do  the  daily  newspapers.  It  also 
knows  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  It  paints  a  life  size  por¬ 
trait  of  man  in  his  perfection,  the  glorious  picture  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Both  these  pictures  were  drawn  in  outline 
and  the  colors  filled  in  by  the  same  great  artist.  Both 
are  alike  absolutely  real,  the  one  in  its  ugliness,  the  other 
in  its  glory. 

One  of  the  first  and  great  students  of  these  two  por¬ 
traits,  having  looked  long  upon  the  picture  of  man  as  he 
is,  until  his  whole  sdill  was  filled  with  the  hoiror  of  its 
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degradation,  seeing  in  it  a  faithful  likeness  of  himself, 
cried  out,  with  almost  infinite  despair,  ‘Wretched  man 
that  I  am !  Who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this 
death?”  But  then,  in  the  greatness  of  his  misery  W 
mg  to  the  other  portrait,  he  exclaimed  with  all  joyful¬ 
ness,  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  His 

hamartialogy  was  dependent  upon  his  theology  for  its 
reality  and  value. 

Is  not  the  experience  of  the  great  Apostle  the  experi- 
en^ce  of  every  true  Christian,  with  personal  limitations. 
The  mature  Christian  knows  himself  to  be  a  worse  sinner 
than  he  thought  himself  to  be  when  “first  he  knew  the 

f  that  shines 

from  the  Cross,  the  darker  does  the  sin,  judged  and  slain 

by  the  Cross,  become.  His  enemies  stripped  the  gar¬ 
ments  from  the  body  of  our  Lord  when  they  crucified 
Him,  but  He  stripped  every  covering  from  sin  and  ex¬ 
posed  it  to  the  gaze  of  man,  who  loves  it,  and  who  had 

been  overcome  by  it,  in  all  its  horrible  deformity  and 
shameful  nakedness. 

From  this  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  real  problem  of  sin 
must  arise  outside  of  dogmatic  science.  The  reality  of 
sin,  and  its  judgment,  are  just  as  surely  certainties  in  the 
science  of  faith  as  are  the  atonement  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  faith  which  does  not  question  but  is  sure,  on 

e  ground  of  revelation,  that  God  can  have  mercy,  and  is 
wi  ling  to  have  mercy  upon  all,  has  long  ago  ceased  to 
hold  as  a  problem  for  discussion  the  related  fact  of 
Scripture,  “The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin.” 
Dogmatic  Science  moves  in  the  realm  of  sinful  human 

history,  a  history  into  which  God  has  come  with  redeem¬ 
ing  grace. 

It  is  of  some  value  for  our  discussion  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  are  mutually  depend¬ 
ent  upon  each  other.  Logically  and  Scripturally  wrong 
views  of  grace  lead  to  wrong  views  of  sin.  I  cannot  ex¬ 
cuse  my  sin  without  robbing  Christ  of  His  glory  I  can¬ 
not  take  from  the  glory  of  His  Cross,  or  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  exceeding  brightness  of  holiness  which  shines  from 
t,  without  making  “a  mock  at  sin.”  Jesus  Christ  simply 
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as  Martyr  may  be  a  very  beautiful  exhibition  of  great 
devotion  to  conviction,  but  such  a  conception  of  Him  in¬ 
evitably  makes  of  my  guilt  chiefly  a  fault  of  cowardice. 
‘‘What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?’’  must  be  answered,  and 
answered  rightly,  before  this  other  question,  “What  is 
your  life?^^  can  be  fully  and  perfectly  answered.  Fun¬ 
damentally  wrong  conceptions  of  sin  are  always  found  in 
connection  with  fundamentally  wrong  views  of  God  and 
Christ,  either  as  cause  and  effect  or  as  effect  and  cause. 
To  deny  sin  is  to  deny  the  holiness  of  God,  for  the  unity 
of  Christian  revelation  is  organic,  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Life  in  the  sinful  human  history,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  incoming  of  God  into  humanity,  with  the  moral  end 
in  view  of  the  removal  of  sin,  “And  ye  know  that  He  was 
manifested  to  take  away  sins.”  How  positively  St.  John 
states  the  relation  of  the  denial  of  the  fact  of  sin  to  other 
Scriptural  facts,  “If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  Him  a  liar,  and  His  Word  is  not  in  us. 

It  may  add  to  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  dog¬ 
matic  determination  of  the  true  doctrine  of  sin  to  reflect 
on  this  fact  of  Church  history,  the  true  doctrine  of  sin 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the 
true  Evangel.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  established 
by  observation,  that  any  change  in  the  preacher  s  con¬ 
ception  of  sin  will  sooner  or  later  work  out  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  his  presentation  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  The 
preacher  who  rejects  from  his  inventory  of  “those  things 
which  are  most  surely  believed”  the  thought  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  who  does  not  dwell  much  on  sin  as  the  thing 
which  God  hates,  will  be  unable  to  sound  forth  with  much 
urgency  the  call  to  repentance  and  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  ground  of  salvation.  A  theology  whose  key¬ 
note  is  love  rather  than  grace  will  not  make  much  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  awfulness  of  Calvary  is  too  severe 
for  its  requirements.  It  seems  to  be  a  useless  tragedy. 
Save  for  its  example  of  moral  heroism,  it  has  little  mean¬ 
ing.  God^s  love  is  so  tender,  and  it  is  so  natural  for  love 
to  forgive,  that  surely  it  is  a  vulgar  exaggeration  to  say 
that  “the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from 
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all  sin.  “Christ  crucified”  is  a  stumblingblock  to  the 
Jew  of  our  day.  The  offense  of  the  Cross  has  not  ceased 
tor  him.  He  would  come  to  God  “having  his  own  right¬ 
eousness.”  He  identifies  religion  and  morality.  He  is  a 
great  believer  in  “the  works  of  the  law.”  Putting  on  the 
robe  of  the  prophet,  he  does  not  see  how  ill  it  becomes 
him,  he  waxes  eloquent  with  wrath  against  particular 
sms.  He  has  little  use  for  theology.  Dogmaticians  are 
a  relic  of  the  age  of  darkness. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  modern  Jew?  He  does 
not  know  Jesus  Christ  in  His  redeeming  work.  The  Holy 
Ghost  has  not  brought  him  under  conviction  of  the  sin  of 
not  believing  on  the  Son  of  God.  He  has  never  had  his 
eyes  opened  that  he  might  see  in  the  Cross  both  the  ten¬ 
der  work  of  God^s  mercy  and  the  awful  work  of  His 
judgment.  He  has  never  looked  upon  that  which  St. 
Paul  saw,  the  very  sight  of  which  made  him  cry  out. 
Wretched  man  that  I  am!”  The  difference  between 
Saul,  the  Jew,  and  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
just  the  knowledge  of  himself  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  difference  between  the  judaizing  teacher 
of  modern  times  and  the  evangelical  preacher  is  just  the 

same  vision  of  ‘^Him  who  was  manifested  to  take  away 
sms.” 

Surely,  the  man,  who  like  the  Apostle  confesses  his 
faith  concerning  himself  in  words,  weighty  with  the 
sense  of  almost  infinite  need,  ‘‘Wretched  man  that  I  am  f 
who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?” 
surely  he  will  not  mock  the  supreme  need  of  his  fellow- 
men  by  giving  them  directions  how  they  may  deliver 
themselves.  Surely  his  great  note  of  praise  will  be,  “I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

The  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  right  views 
of  sin  is  deepened  and  confirmed  by  a  partial  survey  of 
the  necessary  connection,  which  Scripture  affirms,  be¬ 
tween  the  glorious  Fact,  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son,'  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  the  shameful  fact  of  ungodliness,  or  sin.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  survey  cannot  be  complete,  for 
It  would  lead  us  through  the  whole  Bible,  into  almost 
every  chapter,  into  a  great  multitude  of  verses.  A  very 
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few  great  affirmations  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  sin  and  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
His  work  are  inseparable. 

With  the  announcement  of  His  birth  is  coupled  the 
statement  of  His  ordained  relation  to  sin,  “And  thou 
shalt  call  His  name  Jesus;  for  He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins.”  The  first  great  sermon  preached,  pro¬ 
claiming  Him  to  the  world,  had  Him  for  text,  propitia¬ 
tion  for  subject  matter,  and  separation  from  sin  for  con¬ 
clusion,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.”  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  which  He  himself  instituted,  which  sets  forth  His 
own  thought  of  His  work,  makes  central  and  fundamental 
the  relation  of  Himself  and  His  work  to  the  fact  of  sin, 
“This  is  my  blood . shed  for  many  for  the  remis¬ 

sion  of  sins.”  Our  Lord  Himself,  instructing  His  disci¬ 
ples  in  the  significance  of  His  death,  teaching  them  that 
it  was  not  the  catastrophe  which  they  had  unbelievingly 
and  despairingly  supposed,  but  His  great  victory  over 
sin,  tells  them  that  the  great  purpose  of  God  was  that 
^^repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in 
His  name.”  Concerning  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Jesus  says,  “And  when  He  is  come,  He  will  reprove  the 

world  of  sin . because  they  believe  not  on  me.”  The 

first  distinctively  Christian  sermon  ever  preached  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  exhortation,  “Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.”  W^hat  great  loss  has  resulted  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  because  all  sermons  have  not  so  clearly 
and  positively  set  forth  Christ  as  the  only  remedy  for 
sin,  and  so  earnestly  called  men  to  repentance  and  faith 
in  Him.”  St.  Paul,  talking  theology,  as  fact,  says, 
“Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.” 
How  very  bold  he  is  in  the  identification  of  Christ  as  sub¬ 
stitute  with  man  as  sinner,  “He  hath  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.”  Sometimes,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  honoring  the  love  of  God,  that  love  is  set  over 
against  the  fact  of  atonement  in  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
so  did  not  St.  John,  “Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
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but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitia¬ 
tion  for  our  sins.”  St.  John's  great  doxology  to  the  risen 
and  reigning  Lord  finds  its  sweetest  note  of  praise,  not  in 
the  heavenly  glory  of  the  enthroned  Christ,  but  in  His 
worK  by  which  He  overcame  sin  in  our  behalf,  “Unto  Him 
that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  His  blood.” 

When,  further,  this  series  of  facts  is  adequately  con¬ 
sidered:  Jesus  Christ  makes  Himself  the  object  of  the 
Old  Testament  Revelation.  “These  are  they  which  testify 
of  Me;”  He  is  the  gospel  proclaimed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  the  four  Evangelists  assign  a  very  large  place  in 
their  brief  gospels  to  the  account  of  His  sufferings  and 
death ;  that  death  and  attendant  resurrection  became  the 
great  watchwords  of  gospel  preaching,  so  much  so  that 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles  announced  as  his  con¬ 
stant  theme,  “Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,”  that  all 
these  great  facts  and  all  other  facts  of  the  gospel  history 
are  by  that  history  itself  related,  in  the  loving  purpose 
of  God  and  in  His  gracious  plan  for  man's  redemption, 
to  the  fact  of  sin  as  guilt;  and,  further,  that  the  trans¬ 
cendent  greatness  and  glory  of  the  facts  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  ground  of  low  views  of  sin ;  that  those 
who  hold  wrong  views  of  sin  read  their  wrong  views  into 
the  sacred  history  and  cut  out  of  that  historj^  its  great 
moral  end,  “And  ye  know  that  He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sins” ;  that  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  deny  the 
sacred  history  carry  their  denial  as  far  as  the  great  in¬ 
dictment  of  man,  “For  all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of 
the  glory  of  God,”  promising  to  heal  the  awful  hurt  of 
man  with  medicines  of  their  own  compounding:  when 
these  facts  are  duly  considered  it  can  not  seem  strange 
that  the  Church  is  vitally  interested  in  the  defense  of 
right  views  of  human  sin. 

Dr.  Orr  has  an  illuminative  paragraph  on  the  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  ideas  in  Christianity  necessarily 
produced  by  changed  attitude  to  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
Quoting  with  approval  this  sentence  from  another 
writer,  “Such  is  the  unity  of  spiritual  experience,  even 
when  it  is  not  reflective,  that  no  particular  opinion  can  be 
adopted,  rejected,  or  changed,  except  by  modifying  the 
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whole  of  that  experience,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘‘It  cannot 
be  impressed  too  strongly  that  Christian  doctrines  are 
not  a  collocation  of  isolated  conceptions,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  altered  or  abandoned  without  effect  upon  the  rest, 
but  have  an  internal  unity  and  coherence,  binding  them 
together  as  a  whole,  so  that  one  cannot  be  tampered  with 
without  injury  to  every  part.  Peculiarly  is  this  the  case 
with  the  doctrine  of  sin.” 

The  Bible  is  the  textbook  for  the  true  doctrine  of  sin, 
and  the  Church  is  its  best  interpreter.  The  Church  is  an 
expert  witness  against  sin.  It  is  a  specialist  in  the  field 
of  the  diagnosis  of  evil.  Its  Teacher  is  the  infallible 
One,  of  whom  one  of  His  first  pupils  testified,  “He  needed 
not  that  any  one  should  bear  witness  concerning  man,  for 
He  Himself  knew  what  was  in  man.”  It  has  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness  in  tracing  out  each  ghastly  fea¬ 
ture  of  “this  body  of  death.”  It  has  had  more  than  two 
thousand  years  practice  in  detecting  sin  under  any  one  of 
its  many  disguises.  It  has  studied  sin  as  it  manifested 
itself  in  the  mighty  movements  of  the  world  life,  a  king¬ 
dom  of  sin,  as  it  put  on  the  garments  of  an  angel  of  light 
and  claimed  new  revelations  and  set  forth  strange  doc¬ 
trines.  It  has  shuddered  with  horror  at  its  shameful 
grossness  and  at  times  has  been  almost  deceived  into  em¬ 
bracing  it  as  a  messenger  of  God.  So  far  as  sin  can  be 
known  through  and  through  by  the  mind  of  man,  rather 
by  the  accumulated  mind  of  many  men,  that  far  the 
Church  knows  it. 

The  Church  comes  to  the  problem  of  sin,  raised  by  the 
“modern  mind,”  with  a  vast  fund  of  experience  and  a 
vast  mind.  The  mind  of  the  Church  is  the  accumulated 
mind  of  the  best  and  most  highly  endowed  men  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  but  above  all,  the  Church  has  the 
mind  of  Christ,  “Who  knew  what  was  in  man.”  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  more 
certainly  a  mind  of  the  Church  than  there  is  a  “modern 
mind,”  the  “modern  mind,”  is  an  infant  in  experience. 

The  Church’s  thought  of  sin  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  the 
interpretation  of  a  fact.  It  is  first  faith  and  then  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  reality. 
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It  is  the  interpretation  of  a  fact.  It  had  a  beginning. 
There  is  a  historical  record  of  its  introduction  into  the 
universe  and  into  human  life.  It  was  not  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  God.  It  was  not  in  that  other  beginning  when 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  Church 
knows  by  faith  when  that  beginning  is  just  as  it  knows 
by  faith  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God. 
It  finds  the  record  of  that  beginning  in  the  Bible.  In 
Genesis,  the  Book  of  Beginnings,  it  is  written,  ‘'And  when 
the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that 
it  was  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof, 
and  did  eat ;  and  she  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her, 
and  he  did  eat.’’  That  may  be  symbolism,  there  is  no 
doubt  symbolism  in  it,  but  it  records  history.  Back  of 
the  symbol  is  the  fact  symbolized.  It  may  be  very  great 
word  painting,  but  the  picture  tells  of  wonderful  facts. 
Adam  was  a  real  man.  Eve  was  a  real  woman.  The 
devil  was  a  real  tempter.  The  sin  was  an  actual  trans¬ 
gression.  St.  Paul  thought  it  was  real  history,  for  he 
builds  great  arguments  upon  the  facts.  When  he  said, 
“As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive,”  he  was  thinking  of  a  very  real  death,  of  a  very 
real  Christ,  and  of  a  very  real  being  brought  to  life  again, 
and  yet  the  argument  for  all  these  great  facts  rests  upon 
an  unreal  something  if  Adam  is  not  a  historical  charac¬ 
ter. 

I  know  that  one  might  as  well  say,  “I  am  old  fashioned 
and  certainly  not  up-to-date,”  as  to  believe  in  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  Genesis,  but  for  all  that  I  do  believe  it  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  history  faith  sees  the  origin  of  sin.  Otherwise 
Christian  history  does  not  have  an  adequate  beginning. 
Its  mightiest  facts  are  without  sufficient  cause.  It  has  a 
glorious  Redeemer  from  sin  but  no  real  sin  from  which 
to  be  redeemed.  It  is  clear  to  faith  that  the  facts  set  forth 
as  to  the  origin  of  sin  have  a  very  vital  relation  to  a 
proper  conception  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  conjectured  and  claim¬ 
ed  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  a  wonderful  purpose 
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binds  the  whole  Bible  into  a  great  unity,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  God’s  grace  to  save  men  through  Jesus  Christ. 
The  reason  for  salvation  is  made  manifest  in  Genesis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  record  of  the  introduction  of 
sin  into  the  world  is  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  of 
the  laws  of  the  human  soul.  In  writing  about  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  woman,  and  her  yielding  to  it,  one  says,  in  a 
book  on  the  ‘‘Psychology  of  the  Christian  Soul,”  “Who¬ 
ever  wrote  that  knew  about  all  there  was  to  know  about 

•  99 

Sin. 

What  is  the  interpretation  the  Church  puts  upon  this 
history  ? 

God  created  man  in  innocence.  The  universe  was 
“good”  in  His  judgment,  and  with  man,  as  its  climax,  it 
was  “very  good.”  God  created  man  and  God  created 
matter,  or  the  universe,  but  God  did  not  create  sin.  The 
original  man  lived  in  a  Garden,  a  Paradise,  that  evil  had 
not  ruined  and  defaced.  But  man  had  a  moral  end.  God 
had  not  made  him  simply  a  moral  machine.  God  had  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  with  His  own  image,  the  priceless  gift 
of  freedom.  He  had  the  fearful  power  of  choice.  Within 
him  was  a  will  unfettered  by  bare  power.  God  made 
man  innocent,  but  man  must  choose  to  be  holy.  He  was 
sinless,  but  he  must  overcome  temptation  and  achieve 
righteousness.  God’s  end  for  him  was  blessedness,  but 
it  must  be  a  blessedness  attained  by  virtue.  God  walked 
with  him  in  the  Garden,  but  he  must  choose  between  God 
and  the  external,  visible  world. 

Scripture  tells  us  that  man  made  his  choice.  He 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  considered  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  object  offered  by  him,  hoped  to  gain  some  ad¬ 
vantage  God  had  withheld,  and  decided  to  listen  to  Satan 
rather  than  to  God.  Whatever  was  the  motive  back  of 
his  choice,  question  of  God’s  love,  doubt  of  His  wisdom, 
lust  of  the  eyes,  pride  of  life,  or  somewhat  of  suggested 
Satanic  ambition,  whatever  it  was  it  led  to  a  decisive  act 
of  the  will  to  disobey  God’s  prohibition.  Adam  was  able 
to  obey  God.  His  will  was  free  to  keep  the  command¬ 
ment  of  Paradise.  But  he  was  also  able  to  sin  by  dis- 
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obedience.  The  first  sin  was  man's  determination  to 
seek  a  false  freedom,  an  independence  of  God. 

This  sin  could  be  committed  but  once.  By  it  man  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  sinful  history.  An  act  of  free  will  it  robbed 
him  of  freedom  of  the  will  and  he  became  the  slave  of 
sin.  His  nature  henceforth  was  not  innocent,  his  ability 
to  achieve  righteousness  had  been  lost  through  sin.  He 
was  cast  out  of  Paradise  as  unfit  for  its  sacred  retreats, 
where  he  had  walked  with  God. 

Such  is  the  original  sin.  It  was  not  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  came  in  after  the  beginning  had  been  made. 
In  the  Garden  was  the  beginning  of  the  stream  of  hu¬ 
man  history;  in  the  garden  also  the  beginning  of  its  de¬ 
filement.  That  stream  might  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  clear  as  crystal  all  through  its  course  unto 
eternity.  But  it  is  a  polluted  stream.  It  is  what  it 
ought  not  to  be,  a  sinful  human  history. 

The  Bible  is  the  only  book  that  gives  an  adequate  ra¬ 
tional  explanation  of  that  sinful  history.  It  looks  upon 
Adam  not  only  as  an  individual  but  as  the  beginning  of 
the  race.  The  race  was  in  him.  Through  him  sin  en¬ 
tered  into  the  world.  More  positively  and  more  Scrip- 
turally,  in  his  sin  the  whole  world  sinned.  “Wherefore 
as  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death 
through  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that 
all  sinned." 

St.  Paul  evidently  thought  he  was  making  reference  to 
a  well  known  fact,  a  historical  fact,  when  he  declared 
that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man.  He  was  ex¬ 
plaining  universal  sinfulness  by  referring  it  back  to  a 
sin  of  origin,  which  sin  was  committed  by  a  certain  in¬ 
dividual  whose  name  was  Adam.  This  sin  of  the  first 
man  permeated,  spread  through  and  through  humanity, 
corrupting  every  man,  and  bringing  death  to  every  man. 
The  sin  of  origin,  for  all  men  after  Adam,  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  their  nature  from  the  very  beginning,  “In  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  It  is  universal  in  its  corrupt¬ 
ing  power,  “There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one." 
It  puts  enmity  in  the  heart  against  God,  “The  mind  of  the 
flesh  is  enmity  against  God."  It  conducts  into  false 
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knowledge  of  God,  ‘‘Even  as  they  refused  to  have  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  unto  a  reprobate 
mind.” 

This  inborn  corruption  is  real  sin.  It  is  under  the 
wrath  of  God,  “And  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath.”  It  is  not  merely  weakness.  It  is  what  ought 
not  to  be.  It  is  contrary  to  God’s  will,  for  His  command 
to  all  is,  “Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.”  Our  great  Confes¬ 
sion  declares,  “They  teach  that,  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
all  men  who  are  begotten  in  the  natural  way  are  born 
with  sin  (i.  e.),  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  faitn  in  God, 
and  with  concupiscence ;  and  that  this  disease,  or  original 
fault,  is  truly  sin,  condemning  and  causing  now,  also, 
eternal  death  to  those  who  are  not  born  again  by  baptism 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The  mind  of  the  Church,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Confession,  knew  that  the  demand  for 
holiness  applied  both  to  the  nature  and  to  the  acts  which 
are  the  expression  of  the  nature.  The  moral  law  binds 
every  man  not  only  to  do  right  but  to  be  right. 

Surely  in  this  day  of  great  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine 
of  heredity  and  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  human  race, 
little  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin.  Students  of  the  physical  and  social 
life  of  man  tell  us  that  natural  evil,  even  mental  traits 
and  characteristics,  are  passed  from  father  to  sou.  If 
God  imputes  physical  evil,  and  the  law  of  heredity  means 
just  that,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  so  incredible 
that  in  the  sin  of  Adam  all  sinned  ?  The  lav/  of  propaga¬ 
tion  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  physical  world  is  “Each 
after  his  kind.” 

This  corrupt  nature,  enslaved  by  sin  so  that  it  cannot 
produce  what  it  ought  to  produce,  a  true  righteousness 
of  God,  works  itself  out  in  acts  of  sin.  The  depraved 
heart  chooses  evil  because  it  likes  evil,  but  even  so  evil  is 
its  own  choice,  and  hence  for  it  is  sin.  The  sinful  dispo¬ 
sition  passes  over  into  sinful  character  by  definite  choices 
and  acts  of  disobedience.  Every  man,  born  into  the 
wrath  of  God,  continues  in  the  state  of  wrath  by  his  own 
choice.  The  state  of  corruption  becomes  a  corrupt  lire, 
but  not  without  his  consent. 
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The  Christian  conception  of  sin  rests  upon  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  holiness.  It  is  just  this  conception  of  a  holy; 
God,  and  especially  of  a  God  as  holy  love,  that  sinful  man 
could  not  have  invented.  The  experiment  was  made  and 
proved  a  dismal  failure,  ''The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God.”  Through  all  the  pre-Christian  ages,  man  had 
ample  time  and  opportunity  and  the  call  of  God  in  con¬ 
science  to  make  the  experiment  and  to  lift  himself  to  the 
height  of  the  Divine  holiness.  Yet  every  one  of  the  gods 
of  his  own  making  is  unholy.  The  holy  God  is  not  an  in¬ 
vention.  He  is  not  merely  a  philosophical  concept.  He 
is  the  God  whose  witness  is  heard  in  conscience. 

It  is  always  just  the  vision  of  the  holy  God  that  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  heart  of  man  the  sharpest  and  profoundest 
convictions  of  sin.  When  the  prophet  saw  God  upon  H's 
throne,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  cherubim,  crying:, 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  hosts,”  he  cried  out, 
"Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  un¬ 
clean  lips.”  Peter,  when  the  miracle  of  the  fishes  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  indwelling  Deity  of  Christ,  fell 
down  at  Jesus’  knees,  saying,  "Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.”  It  is  only  as  the  Holy  God 
draws  near  to  man  that  man  sees  his  sinfulness  in  all  its 
exceeding  greatness  and  guiltiness.  Jesus  Christ  says 
concerning  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees,  "If  I  had  not  come 
and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now 
they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.” 

What,  now,  is  the  attitude  of  modern  thought  toward 
the  Christian  conception  of  God’s  holiness? 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  idea  of  holiness  contains  the 
notion  of  a  living,  intelligent,  free  personality.  Hence 
all  those  systems  of  thought  w^hich  deny  the  proper  Per¬ 
sonality  of  God,  or  which  affirm,  that  His  life  is  merged 
in  the  life  of  the  universe,  can  afford  no  foundation  for 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin.  That  this  may  appear  all 
the  more  clearly  let  us  hear  what  a  philosopher  says 
about  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  most  prevalent  in  our 
day:  "For  monism  the  world  is  no  collection,  but  one 
great  all-inclusive  fact,  outside  of  which  there  is  noth¬ 
ing.”  "And  when  the  monism  is  idealistic,  this  all-en- 
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veloping  fact  is  represented  as  an  absolute  mind  that 
makes  the  partial  facts  by  thinking,  just  as  we  make  ob¬ 
jects  in  a  dream  by  dreaming  them,  or  personages  in  a 
story  by  imagining  them.” 

“The  world  and  the  all-thinker  thus  compenetrate  and 
soak  each  other  up  without  residuum.”  “The  absolute 
makes  us  by  thinking  us.”  “This  is  the  full  pantheistic 
scheme,  the  immanence  of  God  in  His  creation,  a  concep¬ 
tion  sublime  from  its  tremendous  unity.” 

Since  the  all-thinker,  according  to  the  solemn  nonsense 
of  monism,  as  described  by  Prof.  William  James,  com- 
penetrates  and  soaks  up  everything  there  is  “without 
residuum,”  it  must  take  up  human  sin  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  one  fact,  of  the  “tremendous  unity.”  All  evil,  all 
crime,  all  impurity,  all  the  “works  of  the  flesh,”  all  blas¬ 
phemy  against  God,  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  Christ,  all 
wickedness  and  godlessness  must  have  been  already 
thought  by  the  all-thinkers,  before  they  can  be  establish¬ 
ed  as  sin.  They  are  but  forms  of  the  thinking  of  the  all¬ 
thinker.  Even  the  foolishness  of  monism  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  must  be  charged  back  to  the  all¬ 
thinker.  For  this  the  philosophers  ought  to  be  grateful. 

Now,  then,  can  there  be  found  any  room  in  a  system  of 
thought  such  as  the  above  for  the  notion  of  holiness,  or 
for  the  opposite  notion  of  sin?  Not  the  least. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  “scientiflc  evolutionism” 
could  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  theologian  in  the 
effort  to  understand  God  and  His  universe.  It  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  fact  that  God  is  immanent,  that  He 
enters  actively  into  all  human  life.  But  how?  Imme¬ 
diately?  or  mediately,  through  second  causes.  If  medi¬ 
ately,  then  the  doctrine  finds  full  exposition  in  Dogmatics 
and  it  has  been  a  very  vital  part  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  throughout  all  its  history.  If  directly,  without 
the  intervention  of  second  causes,  then  God  seems  to  be  a 
mixed  character,  and  His  holiness  becomes  problemati¬ 
cal. 

And  what  does  “scientific  evolutionism”  make  of  the 
problem  of  sin?  Does  it  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  con¬ 
science?  Does  it  give  full  credit  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
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Christ?  ^‘Every  man  when  he  yields  to  temptation  and 
sins,  falls  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  from  a  spiritual  to  an 
animal  condition.  He  falls  back  to  the  state  from  which 
he  had  begun  to  emerge.”  “Theology  has  much  to  say 
about  original  sin.  This  original  sin  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  brute  inheritance  which  every  man  carries 
with  him.”  “In  place  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  original  sin, 

inherited  sin, . we  have  the  burden  of  an  inferior 

animal  life,  only  slowly  shaken  off.” 

Here  there  is  no  proper  conception  of  sin.  There  is  no 
real  thought  of  guilt.  This  kind  of  sin  may  be  cured  by 
reformation.  It  may  be  removed  by  culture.  “The  pro¬ 
cess  of  evolution  is  advance  toward  true  salvation.  There 
has  been  no  fall,  and  there  are  only  backward  slips,  which 
man  himself  may  recover,  in  the  upward  progress.  Evo¬ 
lution  may  help  the  theologian  but  it  will  be  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  given  in 
the  Bible.  It  may  give  new  conceptions  of  the  universe, 
but  it  will  most  surely  lead  to  an  eclipse  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  leaving  for  faith  only  a  human  Christ  who  reveals 
God,  but  is  not  God.  With  the  true  doctrine  of  sin  will 
also  go  the  atonement,  and  with  the  atonement  will  go 
everything  else  in  Christianity  which  marks  it  as  a  su¬ 
pernatural  revelation  of  the  God  of  Grace.” 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  dark  reality  of  sin,  but 
one  knowledge  concerning  its  character  and  outcome,  but 
one  science  concerning  it  that  gives  glory  to  God  and 
offers  hope  to  sinful  man  and  that  is  found  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  There  can  be  no  true 
knowledge  of  God  which  contradicts  the  testimony  of  the 
Word.  There  can  be  no  real  salvation  from  sin  for  man 
which  ignores  the  enormity  of  sin  and  refuses  the  divine 
remedy  for  it.  There  can  be  no  unity  of  knowledge 
worthy  the  name  which  does  not  find  room  within  itself 
for  the  God  who  is  holy  love,  who  “so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

(The  July  Quarterlies). 

The  Princeton  Theological  Review  has  the  following 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  Bible  and  Modern  Culture, 
which  we  take  from  an  article  on  ‘‘History  and  Faith’’  by 
J.  Gresham  Macken  of  Princeton. 

Two  conceptions  of  Christianity  are  struggling  for 
the  ascendency  to-day.  The  Bible  against  the  modern 
preacher !  Is  Christianity  a  means  to  an  end,  or  an  end 
in  itself,  an  improvement  of  the  world,  or  the  creation  of 
a  new  world  ?  Is  sin  a  necessary  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  humanity,  or  a  yawning  chasm  in  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  universe?  Is  the  world’s  good  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  world’s  evil,  or  is  this  world  lost  in  sin  ?  Is 
communion  with  God  a  help  toward  the  betterment  of 
humanity ,  or  itself  the  one  great  ultimate  goal  of  human 
lif®?  Is  God  identified  with  the  world  or  separated  from 
it  by  the  infinite  abyss  of  sin?  Modern  culture  is  here 
in  conflict  with  the  Bible.  The  Church  is  in  perplexity. 
She  is  trying  to  compromise.  She  is  saying  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace.  And  rapidly  she  is  losing  her 
power.  The  time  has  come  when  she  must  choose.  God 
grant  she  may  choose  aright.  God  grant  she  may  decide 
for  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  despised — to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling  block— to  the  Greeks  foolishness— but  the 
Bible  is  right.  God  is  not  a  name  for  the  totality  of 
things,  but  an  avTul  mysterious,  holy  Person,  not  a  ‘pres¬ 
ent  God,’  in  the  modern  sense,  not  a  God  who  is  with  us 
by  necessity,  and  has  nothing  to  offer  us  but  what  we  have 
already,  but  a  God  who  from  the  heaven  of  His  awful 
holiness  has  of  His  own  free  grace  had  pity  on  our  bond¬ 
age  and  sent  His  son  to  deliver  us  from  the  present  evil 
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world  and  receive  us  into  the  glorious  freedom  of  com¬ 
munion  with  Himself.” 

The  same  Review  in  an  article  on  Philosophy  and  the 
Problem  of  Salvation,”  by  Henry  Wm.  Rankin  of  E. 
Northfield,  Mass.,  speaks  as  follows  of  “Human  Experi¬ 
ence”  as  authenticating  Christianity : 

“On  the  supposition  that  the  Christian  revelation  has 
entered  the  actual  experience  of  mankind  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  primary  documents  of  the  Christian 
faith,  then  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  most  momentous  part  of 
human  experience,  and  philosophy  cannot  ignore  it  with¬ 
out  proving  recreant  to  its  own  mission.  For  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  experience  in  terms  of  reality  and  sufficient 
reason  is  conditioned  on  the  completeness  with  which  the 
integration  of  experience  is  effected.  Again,  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  as  recorded  in  the  Christian  canon,  does 
in  fact  constitute  a  valid  means  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
universe  and  God,  which  is  otherwise  beyond  our  reach, 
philosophy  cannot  disregard  it  without  being  false  to  its 
own  mission.  Since  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
exemplify  the  unity  of  learning,  to  unite  all  means  of 
knowledge  in  all  fields  of  research  in  their  mutually  com- 
plemental  and  corrective  relations,  in  order  to  gain  a  just 
and  synthetic  view  of  the  world  and  man,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  their  necessary  presuppositions  in 
that  Absolute  Being  whereby  both  world  and  man  exist. 

There  can  be  but  one  universe  and  whatever  methods 
of  revelation  are  employed,  they  must,  beyond  question, 
be  in  keeping  with  the  order  of  this  universe.  But  what 
that  order  is  can  be  learned  only  from  human  experience 
in  its  total  range,  and  the  range  of  experience  can  be 
learned  only  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  good  wit¬ 
nesses.  From  such  testimony  must  philosophy  take  all 
its  facts.  No  human  testimony  ever  was  presented  so 
wonderfully  united,  so  morally  exalted,  so  solemnly  im¬ 
pressive,  so  powerfully  effective,  in  the  enlightenment  of 
man’s  intellect  and  rectification  of  his  will  as  the  collec¬ 
tive  testimony  of  the  Bible  writers  to  the  experienced  fact 
of  an  overt  revelation.  Therefore,  we  have  good  reason 
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to  boliovo  that  this  ovort  rovolation  is  a  fact  of  cxpori- 
oncG,  an  into^ral  factor  in  the  world  over,  and  a  means  of 
knowledge  that  philosophy  cannot  honestly  ignore.  Phi¬ 
losophy  must  bend  to  the  facts,  and  bend  to  all  the  facts, 
not  bend  the  facts  to  please  our  predilections.  Philoso¬ 
phy  must  integrate  experience  and  find  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  whole,  or  fail  of  its  mission.  The  largest  fact  of 
human  experience  is  Christ,  and  philosophy  must  be 
Christian,  must  conform  to  Christ,  or  absolutely  fail  to 
render  a  sufficient  reason.  It  cannot  be  Christian  and 
repudiate  the  world-order  involved  in  the  whole  recorded 
testimony  and  career  of  Christ.  In  all  the  words  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  Him  but  one  world-order  can  be  found,  one  self-con¬ 
sistent  and  sublime  conception  pervading  all  His  words, 
exemplified  in  all  His  claims.  His  function  and  career. 
The  scope  of  philosophy  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
totality  of  experience,  and  the  facts  of  experience  from 
the  least  and  lowest  to  the  greatest  and  highest  must  be 
reviewed  in  their  totality  and  unity,  and  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  importance  and  ascent.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  honest  witnesses  must  be  seriously  weighed, 
however  strange  the  contents  of  the  testimony  may  ap¬ 
pear.  The  sciences  and  philosophy  are  dependent  on  such 
testimony  for  all  the  material  of  experience,  for  eveiy 
fact  they  recognize  and  use.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  facts  of  any  kind  reach  the  sciences  or  philosophy. 
There  is  no  escape  from  testimony  as  the  only  available 
means  of  acQuiring  data.  Always  and  everywhere  good 
testimony  is  authority,  and  apart  from  such  authority  no 
science  of  experience  is  possible.  Incessant  use  of  au¬ 
thority,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  involved  in  all  philoso¬ 
phy,  though  the  philosopher  may  think  as  freely  as  he 
will.  He  is  free  to  choose  among  authorities  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  their  testimony  as  he  will;  but  he  can  never  be 
rid  of  authority,  nor  rid  of  responsibility  in  free  thought. 
Because  he  is  free  to  think  therefore  he  is  responsible,  if 
the  universe  has  a  moral  order.’’ 


The  Review  and  Expositor  in  an  article  on  ‘‘Psychology 
and  Preaching”  by  President  J.  M.  Burnett  of  Carson^ 
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Newman  College  makes  three  practical  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

1.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  get  very  far  away  from 
the  great  commonylace  of  experience.  The  universal  ex¬ 
periences  furnish  the  common  ground  on  which  all  stand. 
Let  the  preacher  keep  in  mind  always  the  plain,  common 
human  heart,  with  its  every  day  experiences,  its  every 
day  needs,  its  perpetual  struggles,  temptations,  defeats 
and  victories.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  good  ex¬ 
pository  preaching,  because  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Bible  is  this  that  it  deals  largely  in  these  universal 
human  experiences.  The  preacher  that  can  really  get 
into  the  spirit  and  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  Scripture 
passage  taken  for  exposition  will  not  lack  for  interested 
and  profited  hearers.  2.  Do  not  fail  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  thought,  current  theology,  current  philoso¬ 
phy,  current  scientific  thought  and  even  current  common¬ 
place  neivspaper  gossip.  For  by  this  will  you  know  what 
the  people  are  thinking  and  talking  about.  The  content 
of  the  papers  yesterday  will  be  the  content  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  whom  you  speak  to-day.  3.  Maintain  a 
close  and  vital  intimacy  with  the  people  of  the  Church 
and  congregation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pastor  to 
be  a  gadabout,  a  loafer  or  a  gossip,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  know  not  only  people  in  general  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  these  particular  people  to  whom  he  ministers.  The 
work  of  the  pastor  and  the  work  of  preaching  go  together. 
Then  when  the  preacher  understands  that  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  Sunday  not  to  deliver  a  sermon  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  folks  who  can  appreciate  a  good  performance,  but 
to  help  the  people  solve  their  problems,  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  dark  places  in  their  way,  to  bring  to  them 
some  comfort  and  strength,  some  consolation  and  good 
cheer,  to  help  them  get  a  better,  higher,  more  helpful  con¬ 
ception  of  truth,  to  find  their  consciences  and  quicken 
them,  in  short,  to  minister  to  all  their  needs,  he  will  have 
lolved  the  first  problem  of  successful  preaching. 


“The  Relation  of  Missions  to  Civilization,”  by  Edward 
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Caldwell  Moore  in  The  hiterimtional  Review  of  Missions 
concludes  as  follows : 

“It  would  appear  that  the  mere  process  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  the  mere  making  knovm  of  the  message  concerning 
God  in  Christ  to  all  the  world,  is  a  task  now  nearly  ac¬ 
complished.  That  is  a  task  which  is  limited  in  its  nature. 
One  has  a  strange  sense  of  finalitj^  about  this  third  period 
of  the  expansion  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  sense,  namely, 
that  there  are  no  new  areas  to  which,  after  still  another 
period  of  assimilation  of  our  present  superficial  gains,  the 
Christian  heralds  might  again  advance.  The  Christiani¬ 
zation  of  the  world  is,  however,  a  ver\^  difficult  problem. 
That  is  practically  an  unlimited  problem.  It  will  be  the 
occupation  of  ages  3^et  to  come,  the  more  because  the 
Christianization  of  Christendom  itself  is  revealed,  ecpeci- 
ally  in  the  light  of  recent  world  events,  to  be  so  superficial 
and  inadequate.  The  Christianization  of  our  own  ciriliza- 
tion  will  be  the  subjection  of  eveiy  element  in  it  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  But  equally,  it  will  mean  the  ridding  of 
our  understanding  of  Christianity  of  all  tririalities  and 
prorincialisms,  of  all  superstitions  and  bigotry ,  bj^  the 
steady  influence  of  enlightened  and  enlightening  experi¬ 
ence,  our  own  and  that  of  the  whole  race  of  men.  The 
Christianization  of  the  other  cirilizations  will  be  the  same 
thing  in  tura  for  them.  None  of  these  processes  vdll  take 
place  in  isolation.  The  effect  of  each  will  be  felt  upon  all. 
The  real  meaning  of  Christianity  will  be  revealed  in  the 
light  of  them  all.  Of  many  applications  of  Christianity 
in  the  world  life  of  the  future  we  have  as  yet  no  sumiise. 
Yet  at  the  centre  of  everything  must  be  the  principle  of 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  which  from  the  very  first  the  Christian  propa¬ 
ganda  has  stood.” 

The  same  Review  contains  an  article  by  J.  H.  Oldham 
on  the  China  Inland  Mission,  sho^ving  the  spirit  of  true 
missionary  enterprise.  In  speaking  of  the  remission  of 
the  penalty  exacted  after  the  Boxer  movement,  he  writes : 

“One  other  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mission  has  carried  out  the  principle  of  pur- 
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suing  its  spiritual  aims  without  regard  to  material  con¬ 
siderations.  The  practice  of  the  mission  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  not  to  accept  any  compensation  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life.  In  regard  to  property  the  mission  has 
never  claimed  compensation,  but  has  at  different  times 
accepted  it  when  offered  by  the  Chinese  Government  or 
claimed  by  a  foreign  Government  on  behalf  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  After  the  Boxer  rising,  however,  the  mission  after 
earnest  consideration  resolved  not  to  accept  compensation 
tor  the  destruction  of  property  even  if  offered.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  decision  led  to  the  issue  of  a  remark¬ 
able  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Shansi,  which  was 
posted  in  every  centre  where  the  mission  had  suffered. 
The  proclamation  after  enunciating  the  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love  continued:  Contrasting  the  way  in  which 
we  have  been  treated  by  the  missionaries  with  out  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  how  can  any  one  who  has  the  least  regard 
for  right  and  reason  not  feel  ashamed  of  this  behavior. 
From  this  time  forward  I  charge  you  all,  gentry,  schol¬ 
ars,  army,  and  people,  those  of  you  who  are  fathers  to  ex¬ 
hort  your  sons,  and  those  who  are  elder  sons  to  exhort 
your  younger  brothers,  to  bear  in  mind  the  example  of 
Pastor  Hoste,  who  is  able  to  forbear  and  to  forgive  as 
taught  by  Jesus  to  do.  Mr.  Broomhalls’  comment  on  this 
is:  This  proclamation  posted  up  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  was  an  object  lesson  to  all  and  was  calculated  to  do 
more  to  make  known  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  than  many 
years  of  preaching,  and  from  this  standpoint  alone  was 
worth  far  more  than  any  amount  of  compensation.’  ” 


_  The  Significance  of  Miracle  for  Religion”  is  discussed 
in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  by  Dr.  Wm.  Adams 

Brown  of  Union  Seminary.  He  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion : 

“Is  miracle  something  that  we  shall  outgrow  and  leave 
behind,  or  must  we  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  our  defi¬ 
nition  of  religion? 

“It  is  clear  that  our  study  points  to  the  latter  conclu¬ 
sion.  Miracle  belongs  to  religion  because  it  belongs  to 
experience.  It  is  the  expression  in  religion  of  that  crea- 
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tive  aspect  of  things  which  meets  us  wherever  we  touch 
life,  and  most  clearly  of  all  in  personality.  The  evidence 
for  miracle  is  the  same  as  that  which  leads  us  to  believe 
in  personality  in  any  form,  whether  in  ourselves,  in 
others,  or  in  the  great  unseen  Spirit  at  the  heart  of 
things,  whose  nature  we  are  constrained  to  believe  is  in 
some  true  sense  akin  to  ours.  So  long  as  we  believe  in 
persons  anywhere  or  for  any  reason,  we  shall  continue  to 
believe  in  miracle,  for  by  a  person  we  mean  essentially  a 
miracle-worker.  Personality  means  initiative,  enterprise, 
but  at  the  same  time  interpretation  and  fellowship.  A 
person  is  a  being  who  is  able  not  simply  to  bring  new 
things  to  pass,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  new  he 
does  or  inspires  the  bond  that  links  him  to  some  kindred 
spirit.  And  the  contact  that  unites  these  two  poles  of 
the  life  of  spirit  and  fuses  them  into  a  single  experience 

is  miracle. 

^‘So  stated,  miracle  is  a  part  of  the  larger  question  of 
theism,  and  in  the  last  analysis  stands  or  falls  with  it. 
If  you  could  disprove  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  you 
would  disprove  miracle.  So  long  as  faith  in  such  a  God 
exists  miracle  will  remain,  for  miracle  is  the  way  in 
which  the  personal  God  communicates  His  will  to  man.'' 

In  the  same  Review  in  contrasting  “An  Educated  and 
an  Uneducated  Ministry,"  Francis  J.  McConnell,  says : 

“As  a  final  distinction  drawn  in  popular  speech  we 
would  instance  that  between  theology  and  religion,  which 
is  the  application  to  the  sphere  of  religion  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  theory  and  life.  We  have  often  heard  of 
the  persons  who  fiove  fiowers  but  care  nothing  for 
botany,'  and  there  is  of  course,  deep  significance  in  the 
distinction.  The  supreme  qualification  for  success  in  the 
ministry  is  spiritual  life,  and  the  life  may  have  come  to 
great  power  and  fruitage  without  help  from  schools.  We 
lay  more  and  more  stress  upon  the  contagion  of  life  itself, 
and  we  are  willing  to  place  any  religious  life  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  which  will  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  life.  Light  is 
not  to  be  kept  in  a  comer.  The  preacher  must  be  of 
value,  in  the  last  analysis,  because  of  what  he  is.  We 
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said  at  the  beginning  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  min¬ 
istry  for  the  man  who  is  uneducated  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  ignorant.  But  for  the  man  whose  education  has  been 
in  the  school  of  life  and  who  in  that  life  has  come  to  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  life  on  the  religious  side  there  is 
large  space,  especially  if  he  have  the  gift  of  communicat¬ 
ing  himself. 

^‘But  it  is  entirely  possible  so  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  botany  and  flowers  and  between  theology  and  re¬ 
ligion  as  to  suggest  that  botany  and  theology  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  worth  while.  Theology  correctly  understood  is 
an  instrument  for  the  enrichment  and  deepening  of  reli¬ 
gious  life ;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  is  trained  in  theologi¬ 
cal  thinking  ought  not  to  imply  that  he  is  any  the  less 
abounding  in  religious  life.  The  better  the  theology,  the 
better  the  life — just  as  it  is  true  that  the  better  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  a  time,  the  better  the  theology.  The  man 
whose  education  has  been  chiefly  in  life  itself  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  theology  chiefly  indirectly.  He  can  create  the 
type  of  life  out  of  which  the  theology  arises.  But  the  task 
of  shaping  the  theology  in  the  best  statements  will  quite 
likely  continue  to  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  the  task  of  the  trained  thinker.  W e  deplore  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  many  quarters  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
theological  thinking.  It  is  true  that  the  criticisms  have 
for  the  most  part  been  against  that  hard-and-fast  dogma¬ 
tism  which  took  theology  as  an  end  in  itself.  That  type 
has  passed.  But  the  theological  thinking  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  for  it  is  a  veritable  means  of  grace  and  life. 
Even  the  botanists  have  improved  on  some  types  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  have  helped  mightily  in  teaching  us  to  appreciate 
all  types  of  flowers.  There  is  room  for  the  preacher  who, 
as  we  say,  knows  life  at  first  hand.  There  is  room  also 
for  him  who  so  works  over  the  data  which  come  out  of 
life  as  to  give  us  better  control  of  life  in  the  service  of 
God  and  man.” 
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II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  PH.D. 

The  great  war  continues  to  be  the  center  of  interest  in 
current  religious  and  theological  discussions.  Of  the 
making  of  books  the  end  seems  farther  off  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  amount  of  war  literature  that  has  issued  from 
the  religious  press  is  simply  stupendous.  The  conditions 
of  the  times  have  only  multiplied  the  numbers  both  of 
those  who  want  to  write  and  of  those  who  want  to  read. 
Every  German  feels  that  his  country  is  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  He  regards  the  war  that  now  con¬ 
vulses  the  world  as  a  struggle  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  hearth,  a  struggle  for  existence  on  the  part  of  the 
German  people,  a  struggle  that  has  been  forced  upon  his 
Fatherland  by  generations  of  deceitful  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  a  jealous  and  hypocritical  nation.  The  millions 
of  the  m^ass^s  are  deeply  stirred  and  therefore  very  will¬ 
ing  to  read  and  to  listen,  and  they  are  not  left  without  ma¬ 
terial.  Despite  the  terrible  burdens  of  the  war  and  de¬ 
spite  the  tremendous  sacrifice  in  physical  manhood  that 
is  being  made,  there  seems  to  be  left  quite  a  host  of 
prophets  who  have  the  time  to  speak  and  write  their 
messages  for  the  eager  consumption  of  the  masses,  and 
the  forum  and  printing-press  seem  to  be  as  busily  occu¬ 
pied  as  ever  before. 

Most  of  this  literature,  of  course,  is  not  permitted  to 
reach  America,  and  even  the  religious  newspapers  are 
now  nearly  five  months  late  in  reaching  us.  But  from 
such  literature  as  is  available  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 
general  trend  of  current  thought. 

The  great  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  the  European 
nations  has  confronted  the  Christian  Churches  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  a  multitude  of  serious  problems.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  of  a  very  practical  nature  and  grow 
out  of  the  immediate  needs  in  the  circumstances.  New 
duties  are  laid  upon  the  preacher  and  the  pastor  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  great  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  the 
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Church  services  and  the  renewed  interest  in  religion.  The 
German  people  as  a  whole  seem  to  have  found  their  faith 
again.  This  renewal  of  faith  and  piety,  this  deepening 
of  religious  experience  imposes  new  tasks  and  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  upon  the  pastors  who  have  remained  at 
home,  and  the  leaders  in  Church  circles  are  earnestly 
striving  to  devise  measures  that  will  conserve  this  reli¬ 
gious  fervor  as  far  as  possible  for  the  years  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  that  will  most  assuredly  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the 
war. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  whole  host  of  other  practical  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  Churchman.  They  all  receive 
their  full  share  of  discussion  in  current  literature.  There 
is  the  tremendous  task  of  providing  religious  services  and 
pastoral  oversight  for  the  millions  of  men  in  the  armies, 
the  armies  in  training  and  the  armies  in  service,  the 
armies  in  the  East  and  the  armies  in  the  West,  the  armies 
on  the  march  and  the  armies  in  the  trenches.  There  is 
the  problem  of  providing  spiritual  ministration  for  the 
multitude  of  wounded  soldiers,  soldiers  in  the  hospitals 
recovering  from  their  wounds  and  soldiers  who  have  re¬ 
turned  home  permanently  disabled.  There  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  proclaim  salvation  to  the  multiplied  thousands 
of  men  who  have  been  made  prisoners  of  war,  men  of 
many  hues  and  many  nations  who  are  laid  under  the  bur¬ 
densome  necessity  of  enforced  idleness.  There  is  the 
problem  of  ministering  spiritual  comfort  to  the  individual 
souls  of  the  millions  of  grief-stricken  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  find  no  balm  for  their  wounds  except  in  the 
promises  and  hopes  of  their  faith.  There  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  perils  and  hardships  attending  the 
Lutherans  of  the  diaspora,  especially  those  in  Russia,  and 
the  Gustav-Adolf  Verein  is  in  sore  straits.  There  is  the 
practical  business  of  maintaining  internal  harmony,  of 
healing  the  theological  breaches  and  bridging  over  the 
wide  gulf  between  the  ecclesiastical  parties,  for  the  time 
at  least,  so  that  all  voices  of  dissension  may  be  hushed  and 
all  controversy  between  the  schools  and  among  the  per¬ 
sonalities  may  cease  entirely  in  the  interest  of  national 
unity  in  these  serious  times.  And  there  is  the  perplex- 
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ing  problem  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  grand 
work  of  the  German  missionary  societies  which  have  been 
operating  in  the  colonies  of  the  belligerent  nations  and 
whose  agents  under  the  hard  treatment  of  war  times  have 
been  taken  from  their  work  and  hurried  into  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  and  in  many  cases  subjected  to  treatment  that 
might  seem  seriously  to  compromise  our  religion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  heathen. 

These  and  multitude  of  other  practical  problems  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  great  war  fill  the  pens  of  the  writers  and 
the  pages  of  the  press.  The  Church  in  Germany  and  her 
representatives  have  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  and 
are  honestly  trying  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
times.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  spirit  of  all  these 
discussions  is  entirely  irenical  and  practical  and  for  once 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  effort  to  understand  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  reach  some  real  definite  and  practical  con¬ 
clusion. 

But  meanwhile  another  class  of  questions  has  also  be¬ 
gun  to  arise  and  claim  the  interest  of  the  reading  public. 
Slowly  but  in  ever  widening  circles  of  interest  the  more 
fundamental  questions  are  being  discussed.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  tendency  to  question  the  righteousness  of 
Germany's  cause  in  the  present  war.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  of  that  kind,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  public  prints.  Everywhere  it  is  assumed  that  Ger- 
m.any  was  forced  into  this  war  and  that  she  has  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  struggle  except  the  right  to  continue  her 
ante-bellum  life  of  commercial  and  industrial  thrift.  But 
the  leaders  of  religious  and  theological  thought  have  be¬ 
gun  to  write  about  the  philosophical  and  theological  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  ethical  principles  involved  in  such  a  world 
war.  Such  men  as  Troeltsch,  Seeberg,  Ihmels,  Herr¬ 
mann,  and  a  large  circle  of  others,  have  begun  to  write 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  booklets,  on  such  fundamental 
subjects  as  War  and  Ethics,  The  Church  and  War,  War 
and  Religion,  The  War  of  the  Nations  and  Christianity. 

The  speculative  problems  that  arise  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  a  cataclysm  as  is  now  presented  by  the 
embattled  nations  of  Europe  are  almost  legion.  It  is  a 
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situation  that  is  altogether  new  to  history.  It  is  full  of 
contradictions,  and  theologians  and  historians  may  well 
pause  to  consider  what  it  signifies  for  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity  as  a  religious  system.  The  major  portion 
of  Christendom  is  involved  in  deadly  strife.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  foundation  principles  of  our  religion? 
Christians  and  heathen  are  marching  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  and  laboring  side  by  side  to  cripple  and  kill  Christ¬ 
ians  and  infidels.  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  heathen  nations  towards  Christianity  as  a  re¬ 
ligion?  Professor  Rade  writes  about  the  '‘complete 
bankruptcy  of  Christianity’’  and  insists  upon  that  ex¬ 
pression  as  the  correct  designation  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Troeltsch  thinks  that  the  world-wide 
missionary  enterprise  of  Christianity  must  henceforth  be 
relinquished  forever  and  our  religion  must  find  its  only 
proper  sphere  among  the  white  peoples. 

Others  hold  that  this  war  is  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  has  occurred  not  because  of  Christianity  but  in 
spite  of  it.  Some  employ  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  and  insist  that  this  great  catastrophe  is  God’s 
punishment  upon  the  nations  for  their  apostasy,  and 
these  persons  issue  loud  calls  to  repentance  for  personal 
sins  and  for  national  unbelief.  Some,  in  fundamental 
contradiction  of  Christian  ethics,  re-echo  the  slogan  of 
the  biological  evolutionists  and  teach  that  there  must  be  a 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  nations  in  order  that 
the  pages  of  history  may  record  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  that  in  this  struggle  for  existence  war  is  the  means  of 
natural  selection.  Still  others  point  out  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Churches  of  all  confessions  sanctions  war  under 
circumstances  of  emergency  and  as  a  mxCasure  of  self-de¬ 
fense. 

Certainly  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  grow  out  of 
this  unhappy  juncture  of  affairs  is  not  nearly  so  easy  as 
some,  like  our  own  ex-President  Eliot,  would  make  it  by 
simply  declaring  that  the  Christian  Church  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  is  indeed  antiquat¬ 
ed,  incapable  of  progress  and  impotent  to  mould  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men  or  to  influence  the  policies  of  nations.  The 
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difficulty  cannot  with  such  lightness  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
a  moribund  organization  or  a  bankrupt  institution.  The 
question  is  even  more  fundamental  than  that  and  has  to 
do  with  the  very  underlying  presuppositions  of  Christian 
ethics  and  of  Christian  civilization.  It  touches  the  abso¬ 
lute  character  of  our  religion  itself. 

Troeltsch,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  school  of  compara¬ 
tive  religions,  holds  that  this  war  has  completely  upset 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  absolute  religion  and 
has  forever  shattered  her  hopes  of  universal  conquest 
through  the  missionary  enterprise.  Even  before  the  war 
Troeltsch  maintained  that  the  Christian  religion  should 
be  limited  essentially  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
colonies  under  their  control.  To  this  conclusion  he  had 
come  from  his  study  of  the  history  of  religions,  and  in 
this  conviction  he  is  confirmed  by  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  this  war  began.  The  central  powers 
have  allied  themselves  with  Turkey  and  Pan-Islamism. 
They  thereby  recognize  the  great  Mohammedan  world  as 
possessing  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  like  their  own. 
They  even  give  recognition  to  her  religion  by  countenanc¬ 
ing  a  Holy  War^’  in  Islam.  Hence  the  Mohammedan 
world  can  no  longer  be  an  object  of  missionary  activity, 
but  must  be  left  to  her  own  inner  religious  development 
as  is  the  Christian  world. 

Moreover,  England,  which  Troeltsch  says  is  the  most 
Christian  of  all  the  great  powers,  has  advertised  to  the 
whole  world  the  complete  collapse  of  Christian  principles. 
Her  utter  lack  of  conscience,  her  hypocrisy,  her  absolutely 
unscrupulous  politics,  her  sophistry,  her  systematic  rob¬ 
bery,  her  policy  of  starvation,  and  the  almost  incredible 
perfection  of  her  campaign  of  lies  and  villification  with 
which  she  has  overspread  the  English-speaking  world,  all 
proclaim  far  and  wide  that  her  boasted  Christian  mo¬ 
rality  is  empty  of  all  real  value.  Then,  too,  England  has 
entered  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Japanese  and  has 
brought  the  heathen  of  all  colors  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  help  fight  the  battles  of  Christian  Europe.  She 
has  seriously  interfered  with  a  great  many  stations  of 
Christian  missionaries  and  has  thereby  administered  a 
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staggering  blow  to  the  missionary  enterprise  in  general. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  Japan’s  demands  upon  China  was  to 
the  effect  that  Buddhistic  missions  must  be  given  the 
preference  over  all  others.  The  slogan  that  has  arisen 
in  the  Far  East,  ‘‘Asia  for  Asiatics,”  may  yet  bring  us 
many  a  political  surprise  and  many  a  historico-religious 
disappointment. 

From  such  considerations  as  these  Troeltsch  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  position  of  Christianity  among 
the  nations  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  after  the  war  as 
it  was  before  the  war,  and  that  her  prospects  for  univer¬ 
sal  conquest  are  now  irreparably  impaired.  Henceforth 
humanity  will  be  divided  into  various  religious  sections 
separated  by  sharp  lines  of  division  across  which  there 
may  be  interchange  of  spiritual  ideas  but  across  which 
there  can  be  no  migration  of  the  masses.  Each  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  worlds  must  be  left  to  its  own  development.  The 
great  ethnic  religions  are  all  caught  in  the  changing  tides 
of  history.  They  are  all  strongly  conditioned  and  rela¬ 
tive,  and  none  of  them  is  absolute. 

These  views  have  not  gone  without  serious  contradic¬ 
tion.  Theodore  Haering  points  out  that  the  divisions 
among  Christians  and  the  controversies  among  the  Con¬ 
fessions  have  furthered  rather  hindered  the  missionary 
enterprise.  Certainly  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  Western 
Church  and  of  the  break  between  Rome  and  Wittenberg. 
Moreover,  Haering  indicates  that  at  this  very  moment 
those  who  are  most  experienced  in  the  missions  among 
the  Mohammedans  are  hoping  that  Germany’s  present 
intimate  relations  with  the  world  of  Islam  will  open  up 
entirely  new  avenues  of  approach  whereby  the  Christian 
evangel  can  be  brought  to  the  Mohammedan  with  a 
stronger  appeal  than  ever  before  and  with  access  to  pre¬ 
cincts  of  this  exclusive  religion  that  have  hitherto  been 
utterly  inaccessible.  Then,  too,  when  Troeltsch  argues 
against  the  Christian  missionary  propaganda  on  the 
ground  that  “in  the  last  analysis  the  Christian  idea  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  entire 
foundation  of  occidental  civilization  and  culture,”  Haer- 
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ing  asks  whether  the  same  sort  of  argument  might  not 
lead  to  a  denial  of  the  historical  fact  that  Christianity 
actually  did  make  the  transition  from  its  Jewish  cradle 
to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  of  the  West.  And  the  im¬ 
partial  reader  can  scarcely  avoid  the  impression  that  the 
learned  specialist  in  the  history  and  science  of  religion 
has  been  influenced  unduly  in  his  conclusions  by  purely 
speculative  considerations  and  by  arguments  of  pure 
logic. 

Pastor  A.  W.  Schreiber,  director  of  the  German  Evan¬ 
gelical  Missionary  Auxiliary  in  Berlin,  who  has  written 
extensively  about  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  missions 
and  the  missionary  societies,  also  takes  sharp  issue  with 
Troeltsch  in  his  denial  of  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity 
and  his  effort  to  blast  the  hopes  of  Christian  missions. 
He  shows  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  and  undying  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  Christian  missionary  idea  that  will  persist  in 
spite  of  the  most  radical  disturbances  in  the  present  mis¬ 
sionary  equipment  and  propaganda.  The  enemy  may  to¬ 
tally  destroy  the  mission  stations  and  completely  under¬ 
mine  the  moral  influence  of  a  whole  generation  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  the  power  of  the  Christian  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  inheres  in  the  Christian  religion  itself  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  fail  to  reproduce  itself  so  long  as  Christianity 
itself  endures. 

Schreiber  claims  that  the  problem  of  missions  among 
the  Mohamniedans  will  be  exactly  the  same  after  the  war 
as  it  has  always  been.  He  thinks  that  the  practical  effect 
of  the  catastrophe  v/hich  Enp*^and  has  poured  upon  Chris¬ 
tendom  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  so  often  fol- 
lov/ed  in  the  wake  of  calamities  on  mission  fields,  namely, 
increased  zeal  and  greater  efforts  than  ever  to  rebuild  and 
expand  and  beautify  beyond  all  attainments  of  the  past. 
And  he  hopes  that  the  missionary  enterprise  will  arise 
from  the  present  conflict  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity  and  growth.  For  one  thing  he 
expects  that  the  missionary/  propaganda  will  be  m.arked 
by  greater  purity  of  motive  than  hitherto.  For  he  claims 
that  the  missionary  agencies  of  all  nations  have  allowed 
the  economic  motive  to  play  too  large  a  part  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  their  work.  The  present  cataclysm  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  world  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  missions,  nor  even  of  English  Christianity,  but  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  terrible  mistake  which  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  more  especially  England,  have  made  in 
their  treatment  of  extra-European  peoples  for  decades 
past.  The  Christian  nations  have  regarded  the  non- 
Christian  nations  as  proper  soil  for  economic  conquest. 
If  the  present  war  can  bring  Europeans  to  realize  the  aw¬ 
ful  error  in  their  past  attitudes  towards  other  peoples,  at 
the  close  of  this  war  we  shall  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  not  merely  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions 
but  in  the  history  of  Christianity  itself. 

Thus  variously  do  the  leading  spirits  of  German 
thought,  in  glowing  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
and  under  the  stress  of  the  great  conflict  but  in  firm  con¬ 
viction  of  the  righteousness  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  cause,  give  expression  to  their  gratifications  and 
their  disappointments,  their  hopes  and  their  fears. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

SHERMAN,  FRENCH  AND  CO.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Will  in  Ethics.  By  Theophilus  B.  Stork.  Pn.  XII 
+  190.  Price  $1.25  net. 

^’^thor  of  this  book  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  and  to  other 
periodicals  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  whole  line  of  dis- 
cussion  followed  in  this  book  has  been  forecast  by  some 
of  his  artic  es  heretofore  published  in  our  pages. 

iopt  o  writes  on  a  very  abstruse  and  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  very  interesting  and  forceful  way.  He  seems  to 
have  developed  to  an  unusual  degree  the  rather  rare  art 
obscure  things  clear,  and  of  writing  on  some  5 
the  deepest  problems  in  philosophy  in  such  a  way  that 
even  a  plain  man  can  follow  him  and  understand  what  he 
IS  writing  about,  and  what  he  has  to  say.  Neither  does 
this  detract  at  all  from  the  scholarly  character  of  the 
book  which  IS  manifest  on  every  page.  Evidently  he  has 
read  a  great  deal  on  his  subject,  and  has  thought  on  it 
long  and  deeply.  As  the  result  he  moves  forward  in  his 
argument  everywhere  with  a  sure  and  steady  pace. 

Ihe  value  of  the  book,  and  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the 
reader,  are  both  greatly  enhanced  by  an  unusually  long 
and  Illuminating  preface.  This  preface  is  published 
not  under  the  nai^  of  preface,  but  with  the  Lvel  and 
striking  title  of  “The  Shop  Window  Word.”  The  first 
paragraph,  which  explains  this,  is,  “All  clever  merchants 
put  into  their  shop  windows  a  display  of  their  goods,  not 
merely  by  way  of  attracting,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  by  way 

within^™'”^  possible  customers  what  may  be  expected 

r...  1*1  ^1  ,  goes  on  to  give  in  this 

foreword,  which  covers  twelve  pages,  a  very  full  and  clear 

digest  of  the  positions  taken  in  the  discussion,  and  the 
me  of  argument  by  which  he  seeks  to  support  them, 
ms  IS  a  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  as  he  moves  on 
from  chapter  to  chapter,  because  he  already  has  a  map  of 
the  whole  journey  in  mind,  and  knows  just  what  conclu¬ 
sions  he  IS  to  reach  and  the  several  stages  by  which  he  is 
to  approach  them. 

The  keynote  of  the  argument  is  sounded  in  the  follow- 
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ing  paragraphs  from  the  preface,  or  ^‘Shop  Window 
Word  f ’  '‘The  particular  will  and  the  Universal  will  and 
their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  is  the  most  absorbing 
and  important  theme  that  the  intellect  of  man  can  dwell 

upon.  .  ^  ,  j  -1 

‘‘In  it  are  hidden  the  mysteries  of  life,  good  and  evil, 

happiness  and  misery.  Once  understand  the  true  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  particular  will  to  the  Universal,  and  you  hold 
in  your  hand  the  key  to  all  things.  This  is  the  theme  of 
the  book,  in  which  we  seek  to  discover  first  what  the  will 
is,  how  we  may  know  the  Universal  will  as  distinguished 
from  the  particular  will,  and  what  the  rule  or  canon  of 
their  relation  to  each  other ;  for  the  Universal  will  is  and 
must  be  right  and  good  altogether,  and  whether  a  particu¬ 
lar  will  be  good  must  depend  upon  its  relation  to  the  Uni¬ 
versal  will,  upon  whether  it  observes  the  rule  of  their  re¬ 
lation.  A  good  will  must  be  a  will  harmonious,  at  one, 
with  the  Universal  will ;  and  this  harmony  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  will  with  the  Universal  has  two  aspects, — one  the  in¬ 
ternal  side  of  feeling,  the  condition  of  the  soul ;  the  other 
the  external  side  of  conduct,  the  expression  of  that  will 
in  outward  acts.  On  the  internal  side  of  feeling,  har¬ 
mony  of  will  with  the  Universal  will  spells  happiness  for 
the  particular  will,  the  highest  and  only  true  happiness 
it  is  capable  of :  on  the  external  side  of  conduct,  it  spells 
right  conduct,  virtue  and  righteousness.  The  two  are  in¬ 
separable  ;  a  happy — that  is,  harmonious — will  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  side  must  be  a  good  will  on  the  external  side.  Hap¬ 
piness  and  goodness  are  identical ;  they  are  but  different 
aspects  of  the  particular  will  harmonious  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  will.  "Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  truer  a  maxim  than  the  reverse :  "Be  happy  and 
you  will  be  good” ;  for  true  happiness,  which  is  a  harmo¬ 
nious  internal  will,  must  produce  a  harmonious  external 
'will, — ^that  is,  a  will  good  in  its  conduct.” 

But,  of  course,  the  book  must  be  read  through  in  order 
fully  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  author’s  positions, 
or  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  them. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
Mr.  Stork  seems  to  aim  at  a  mediating  position,  siding 
neither  with  the  determinists  nor  the  libertarians.  But 
the  following  looks  very  much  like  determinism,  pure  and 
simple,  "The  will,  in  other  W9rds,  is  the  character  of  the 
whole  man ;  and  his  act  of  willing,  which  we  usually  call 
his  will,  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  that  character  as 
it  has  to  do  with  some  particular  occasion.  ^  His  decision 
— or  choice,  if  you  choose  to  so  style  it— —is  not  a^  new, 
original  act  requiring  fresh  initiative,  the  intervention  of 
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some  deciding  faculty  that  wills  it  at  that  particular  in- 
cess  like  the  bToominS  ^flowTr^^thrgrowtToS^fea^' 

To  make  this  more  clear,  we  should,  perhaps,  add  one 
sentence  more  from  the  succeeding  paragraph,  “The 
choice  or  decision  of  to-day  was  made  perhaps  centuries 
ago,  and  I  am  expressing  in  some  act  of  mine  to-day  what 
a  cave-dwelling  ancestor  of  the  stone  age,  a  burgher  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  an  armor-clad  crusader  thought,  felt  and 

The  onl^y  freedom  of  the  will  that  Mr.  Stork  recognizes 
or  seems  to  feel  necessary,  is  the  freedom  to  give  external 

“  Thus  he  say!  on  Se  13 

•  conception  of  freedom  of  will  can  mean 

on  lot*  will,  internally  existing,  has  freedom  of  exter¬ 
nal  expiession;  that  is,  whenever  the  inward  state  of  feel¬ 
ing,  habits,  etc.  (which  might  be  called  the  passive  will) 
when  called  upon  to  act,  has  freedom  of  expression  for 
itself,  nothing  stops  it  from  expressing  itself  in  act.  As 
long  as  a  man  has  freedom  to  put  his  internal  wili  into 

boots  not  to  inquire  how  or  by  what  process  he  acquired 
or  became  possessor  of  that  will.  That  will  is  himself 
and  he  is  free  as  long  as  he  can  express  that  will  exter¬ 
nally  in  action  unhampered.” 

We  suspect  that  many  of  Mr.  Stork’s  readers  will  dis¬ 
sent  from  this  view.  They  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  a 
freedom  ot  the  will  that  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the 
absence  of  external  restraints  to  prevent  them  from  pu^ 
ting  their  internal  decisions  into  execution. 

Mr.^Stork’s  use  of  the  terms  “Universal  will’  and  “Uni- 
verpl  also  seems  to  us  somewhat  confusing.  The  fact 
I -+1.  spells  them  with  a  capital  seems  to  carry 

of  something  divine,  if  not  actually 
^  Deity.  This  implication  would  seem  to  be  confirm- 
ed  by  such  language  as  this,  “All  these  activities  or  com¬ 
pulsions,  varying  in  their  manifestations,  but  having  this 
one  characteristic  m  common  that  they  contradict  and 
mit  our  own  activity,  bring  us  to  a  sharp  realization  of 
^  *  between  our  will,  which  we  may  call  the  will 

ot  the  individual,  the  particular  will,  and  that  something 

"manifesting  itself  in  various 
ways,  but  which  by  the  laws  of  our  thinking  we  have  to 
gather  together  and  unite  as  all  the  activity  of  one  uni- 
versal,  all-powerful  will,  the  Universal  will.”  (See  page 
34).  So  also  of  the  following,  (from  page  43),  “PVom 
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the  preceding  exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  particular 
will  to  the  Universal  will,  it  is  plain  what  the  definition 
of  a  good  will  must  be.  Philosophically  defined,  a  good 
will  is  a  will  in  harmony  wfith  the  Universal  will.  And 
this  harmony  of  the  particular  will  with  the  Universal 
will  at  the  same  time  constitutes  the  highest  happiness  of 
the  particular  will.  It  is  that  summum  honum  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written.’’ 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  v/e  find  Universal,  or  Uni¬ 
versal  will,  used  now  of  a  community,  now  of  a  State,  now 
of  society,  and  now  of  the  uinverse  itself. 

But  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  space  to  go  into 
an  extended  criticism  of  our  author’s  positions.  Possibly 
a  more  careful  reading,  and  more  prolonged  study  would 
remove  these  difficulties  wmich  strike  one  on  a  first  and 
somewhat  hurried  reading.  The  book  is  well  worth  this 
more  careful  reading  and  study. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Future  of  Us  Boys.  Edited  in  the  Words  of  Grown 

Ups.  By  a  Friend.  Pp.  129.  Library  binding.  Bold 

type.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  an  earnest  plea  for  greater  interest  in  the  boys, 
and  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  grown  ups  generally,,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  fathers.  It  is  written  by  a  ^‘Friend”  of  the  boys.  This 
friend,  we  presume,  is  Mr.  Roger  W.^  Babson,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  series  of  books  on  financial,  commercial,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  subjects.  The  author  classifies  himself 
with  the  “Boys,”  and  tries  to  see  things,  and  to  write 
about  them  from  the  boy’s  point  of  view.  The  preface 
is  so  short,  and  so  well  expresses  the  general  spirit  of  the 
book,  that  we  quote  it  in  full :  “For  many  years  I  had  a 
Sunday  School  class  of  boys.  For  som.e  time  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  boys.  During  this  time  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  them.  I  have  tried  to  retain  the  spirit  of  a 
boy.  Before  I  outgrow  it,  I  wish  to  put  into  permanent 
form  as  their  spokesman  some  of  their  questions  and 
ideas,” 

Another  illuminating  paragraph  is  found  on  the  front 
page  of  the  paper  wrapper.  “We  boys  believe  that  we 
are  not  getting  a  square  deal.  Our  fathers  are  not  our 
companions — they  do  not  tell  us  about  ourselves  or  about 
the  important  things  of  life.  We  boys  also  feel  that  the 
training  we  get  in  school  does  not  by  any  means  fit  us  for 
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our  life  work.  ^  When  we  leave  school  we  are  all  at  sea  as 
to  what  vocation  to  choose  a,nd  v/e  do  not  have  any  idea 
as  to  the  demands  which  our  future  employers  are  going 
to  make  upon  us.  In  this  book  we  have  stated  our  case 
and  ask  you  fathers,  uncles,  friends,  and  teachers  to  help 
us  in  bringing  about  the  change  we  believe  is  so  much 
needed.” 

From  an  interested  reading  of  the  book,  and  from  what 
we  remember  of  our  own  boyhood,  now  a  good  many 
years  in  the  past  but  by  no  means  forgotten,  we  judge 
that  the  author  has  carried  out  the  purpose  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  exceedingly  well. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
one  deals  with  “The  Boys  of  Yesterday— Of  To-day— Of 
the  Future.”  The  second  section  consists  of  “Simple 
Plans  to  Make  Boys  Useful.”  The  third  one  contains 
“Various  Suggestions”  of  a  very  practical  character.  The 
whole  book  is  very  practical  and  matter  of  fact.  No  one 
can  read  it,  especially  no  father,  without  being  made  to 
think^  and  to  think  along  very  profitable  lines.  We 
heartily  commend  it  also  to  all  teachers  and  employers, 
and  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  boys. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Stone  of  Help.  Autobiography  of  A.  B.  Leonard, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Introduction  by  Bishop  Luther  B. 

Wilson.  Crown  Octavo.  Pp.  349.  Cloth  binding 

with  gilt  top.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Leonard  has  done  well  to  write  this  book  and  pub¬ 
lish  it.  ^  His  is  a  strong  personality,  and  his  life  has  been 
a  very  interesting,  as  well  as  a  very  useful  one.  Like  the 
lives  of  many  other  distinguished  and  useful  men,  his  had 
a  humble  beginning.  He  was  born  in  1837,  in  a  log  cabin 
which  his  father  had  built  on  a  small  farm  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  cut  out  of  the  oak  woods  of  Mahoning  county, 
Ohio.  He  had  but  slight  educational  advantages  in  his 
early  life,  but  he  made  the  best  use  of  what  he  had.  Af¬ 
ter  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  taught  during  the  winters  and 
attended  school  in  the  summers.  In  1860  he  was  about 
ready  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  in  college,  but  was  per¬ 
suaded,  instead,  to  enter  the  itineracy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  licensed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  Blairsville,  Pa. 

The  next  twentj^-eight  years  were  given  to  this  work, 
during  which  time  he  served  churches,  or  on  circuits,  in 
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Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and  Ohio.  By  faithful  study  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  up  for  his  early  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  this  line,  and  with  admirable  success.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  he  was  pastor  of  some  of  the  best  churches 
of  his  denomination  in  Kansas  and  Ohio,  besides  serving 
several  terms  as  Presiding  Elder  in  both  States.  In  1885 
while  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Central  M.  E.  Church  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Dr.  Leonard  was  nominated  for  the 
governorship  of  Ohio  by  the  Prohibition  party  of  the 
State,  and  made  a  memorable  fight  against  Governor 
Hoadly  and  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  the  nominees  of  the 
two  old  parties. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  New  York  City,  in  1888,  Dr.  Leonard  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the 
Methodist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  For  the  next  twenty-four  years  he  served 
in  this  capacity  with  distinguished  honor  and  success,  be¬ 
ing  re-elected  at  each  intervening  General  Conference  un¬ 
til  the  one  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1912.  At  this 
General  Conference  he  declined  a  re-election  and  was 
then  elected  General  Corresponding  Secretaiy  Emeritus 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

During  the  twenty-four  j^ears  of  his  incumbency  of  the 
office  he  made  two  very  extended  official  tours  in  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  missions  under  the  care  of  his  Board.  On 
these  tours  he  visited  all  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  except  South  America,  and  nearly  every  countrj^ 
and  nation  including  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  sea.  In 
his  account  of  these  tours  he  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  and  valuable  information  about  the  people  of 
the  different  countries  and  nations,  and  the  general  reli¬ 
gious  conditions,  besides  his  more  specific  reports  on  their 
own  missionary  work. 

In  reading  this  volume  one  is  impressed  with  the  vast 
extent  of  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  also  with  their  aggres¬ 
sive  spirit  and  the  statesmanlike  way  in  which  they  view 
and  carry  on  their  work.  The  book  will,  of  course,  be  of 
special  interest  to  Methodists,  but  it  will  prove  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  all  who  sincerely  pray  and  work  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  no  matter  what  their  denomina¬ 
tional  connection  may  be.  We  heartily  recommend  the 
book  as  a  good  one  to  place  in  general  missionary  libra¬ 
ries. 


JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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Cardinal  Truths  of  the  Gospel.  By  Samuel  F.  Half  yard. 

248  pages.  $1.00  net. 

One  of  the  perplexing  difficulties  in  dealing  with  reli¬ 
gious  questions  to-day  is  the  general  ignorance  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  religious  truth.  The  people  do  not  know 
the  Bible,  they  do  not  know"  the  requirements  of  a  true 
religious  life,  and  theology  is  an  obscure  and  lifeless  sub¬ 
ject  that  the  minister  is  presumed  to  know  something 
about,  not  for  public  exhibition  however.  The  layman 
has  no  conceivable  interest  in  it  unless  he  be  the  elderly 
deacon  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  pastor  displays  no 
modern  looseness  in  doctrine.  In  days  long  passed  they 
report  that  a  doctrinal  sermon  was  expected  now  and 
then  but  not  now.  The  result  is  a  popular  theology — not 
called  by  that  nam.e — that  has  in  many  points  no  notice¬ 
able  resemblance  to  the  real  teaching  of  the  Church.  It 
is  a  rash  man  wffio  will  undertake  to  state  how  much  of 
the  present  indifference  and  opposition  to  the  Church  is 
due  to  this  ignorance  of  her  real  teachings. 

•This  is  the  third  book  of  Dr.  Half  yard,  who  is  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  Wesley  College,  deal¬ 
ing  wdth  theology.  In  it  he  takes  up  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  points,  giving  the  ideas  that  have  been  current  in 
different  times,  with  the  reasons  why  they  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  developing  some  of  the  requirements 
that  must  be  met  by  a  present  day  theory  to  be  accept¬ 
able.  In  successive  chapters,  he  treats  the  need  of  a  the¬ 
ology  for  religion  to  come  to  self-consciousness  and  self- 
expression,  wffiich  theology  to  be  effective  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  current  thought;  “The  Dynamic  GospeF’; 
“The  Meaning  of  the  Cross,’’  “Sin — Its  Origin  and  Na¬ 
ture,”  “Its  Penalty  and  Forgiveness,”  “Faith  and  Rea¬ 
son,”  “The  Birth  from  Above.”  The  closing  chapter 
takes  up  the  demand  that  religion  find  its  expression  in 
a  life  of  service,  that  wdiile  religion  is  fellowship  with 
God,  it  is  not  alive  unless  this  fellow-ship  inspires  and 
gives  strength  for  the  service  of  fellowman. 

The  treatment  recognizes  the  demands  and  the  help  of 
present  day  scholarship  but  has  no  tendency  to  surrender 
to  it.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting  though  perhaps 
some  wall  find  the  w^ork  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  an  inclination  to  repeat  the  idea  in  slightly 
different  fonn.  The  Preface  says,  “While  this  book  is 
intended  primarily  for  ministers  and  students,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  present  his  thought  in  language  and 
form  that  w-ill  be  acceptable  to  the  la:yTnan.”  The  re- 
view-er  believes  he  has  succeeded,  and  if  the  book  reaches 
its  w-ider  audience  it  w-ill  fill  a  need. 

FRANK  H.  CLUTZ. 

Chamhershurg ,  Pa. 
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The  Superintendent's  Helper,  1916.  By  Jesse  Lyman 
Hurlburt,  Approved  by  the  Committee  on  Curriculum 
of  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  Edited  by  Henry  H.  Meyer.  Cloth, 
3x6.  Price,  net,  25  cents. 

This  handy  little  volume,  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
vest-pocket,  contains  the  text  of  each  lesson  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series,  ^‘The  Superintendents  Foreword”  (to 
be  given  before  the  lesson  is  read) .  A  Blackboard  Ex¬ 
ercise,  The  Superintendents  Afterword,  a  short  section 
for  the  Little  People,  and  also  a  list  of  the  Graded  Les¬ 
sons  for  each  Sunday.  The  preliminary  matter  includes 
a  blank  roll  of  teachers,  several  forms  of  opening  ser¬ 
vices,  and  a  list  of  ‘‘Good  Books  for  the  Superintendent.” 
The  suggestiveness,  the  convenience,  and  the  low  price  of 
this  “Helper”  will  make  it  a  profitable  investment  for  the 
intelligent  superintendent. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Parent,  Child  and  Church,  By  Charles  Clark  Smith.  179 
pages.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  book  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  meet 
two  real  needs  of  the  day  in  the  religious  life  of  our 
young  people.  There  is  one  class  who,  haying  been 
brought  up  in  Christian  homes  under  religious  influences, 
are  unable  to  respond  to  revivalistic  preaching.  Hence 
they  feel  that  there  is  something  not  as  it  should  be  in 
their  religious  lives.  There  is  a  much  larger  class  who 
take  no  real  interest  in  religion. 

The  cause  in  both  cases  is  a  faulty  home  training  due 
to  an  erroneous  theology  of  childhood.^  The  author  is  a 
thorough-going  creationist  and  Pelagian.  “We  declare 
that  the  soul  from  the  hand  of  God  is  as  pure  as  heaven 
itself.  The  parent,  having  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
the  origin  of  the  soul,  cannot  possibly  transmit  any  moral 
bias  to  the  soul.”  (p.l57).  This  pure  soul  is  placed 
in  a  body  that  has  certain  “inherited  qualities— they  are 
not  of  themselves  sin,  but  if  uncontrolled  they  will  lead 
to  sin.”  (p.  170) .  “The  really  vital  question  is :  Given 
a  child  whose  soul  is  as  pure  as  heaven,  but  whose  body, 
through  which  that  soul  must  express  itself,  is  invested 
with  certain  human  tendencies  good  and  bad,  how  shall 
we  deal  with  the  child  to  best  conserve  the  good  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  evil,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  intelli- 
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responsible  action  he  will  choose  to  go  in  the 
right  direction?’’  (p.  165). 

The  parents  and  the  Church  by  influencing  the  envi¬ 
ronment  from  the  very  hour  of  birth  so  as  to  curb  the  evil 
endencies  and  develop  the  good  ‘‘can,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  take  hold  upon  these  child  instincts  and  help  them  to 
untold,  so  that  with  the  dawning  of  the  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  the  child  will  want  to  do  the  right.”  (p.  177).  The 

Church  must  be  aroused  to  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  toward  their  young  people,  and  their  small  chil¬ 
dren. 


Chamhershurg ,  Pa. 


FRANK  H.  CLUTZ. 


Theological  Outlines  and  Theses.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Hamma  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  Springfleld,  Ohio.  Paper.  Pp.  52. 
Price  40  cents.  For  sale  by  the  author. 

We  have  here  a  multum  in  parvo  of  religious  and  theo¬ 
logical  ^suggestion  from  the  fertile  mind  of  Dr.  Keyser. 
These  “Outlines”  comprise  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
author’s  supplemental  teaching  in  the  class-room.  They 
cov^  flfty-two  distinct  topics,  beginning  with  Theologi- 
cal  Encyclopedia  and  concluding  with  a  Historical  Sketch 
of  Radical  Criticism.  They  cover  the  great  fundamental 
questions  discussed  by  a  professor  of  dogmatics — the  doc¬ 
trines  of  God,  of  Man,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
of  the  Last  Things.  Attention  is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
Inspiration,  the  Ministry,  and  Preaching.  The  distinc¬ 
tive  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  are  also  set  forth,  together 
with  various  other  useful  matters,  including  several  valu¬ 
able  bibliographic  lists. 

We  commend  the  above  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  clergy,  who  wish  to  refresh  their  theological  knowl¬ 
edge. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  NEW  YORK. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A., 
D.D.,  and  Louis  H.  Gray,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Volume  VII. 

Hymns — Liberty.  Pp.  xx,  911.  Sold  by  subscription 
only. 

The  seventh  volume  of  this  Encyclopaedia  sustains  the 
high  standard  set  by  its  predecessors  in  the  comprehen- 
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siveness  and  thoroughness  of  the  treatment  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  topics.  The  opening  subject,  “Hymns,”  covers  over 
fifty  pages  and  presents  a  review  of  the  hymnology  of  all 
lands  and  nations.  Pagan,  Jewish  and  Christian.  Of 
German  Hymns  it  is  said,  “The  hjunnology  of  Protestant 
Germany  is  the  richest  in  Christendom,  and  by  1820  it 
was  known  to  include  more  than  80,000  hymns  of  varying 
merit.  The  great  majority  of  the  authors  were  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  whereas  the  hymn-writers  of 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Church  were  comparatively 
few,  and  their  effusions  generally  more  suited  to  pri¬ 
vate  devotion  than  to  public  worship.  This  is  due 
to  a  belief  strongly  held  by  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  and 
generally  accepted  by  their  adherents,  that  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  Psalms  furnish  a  complete  manual  of  praise  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship  and  the  only  one  divinely  sanctioned.”  About 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  “Images  and  Idols.”  One  is 
astonished  to  read  that  “no  religion  can  rival  Christianity 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  images.  In  some  large  churches, 
such  as  the  French  Cathedral  of  Paris,  Chartres,  Rheims, 
and  Amiens,  there  are  as  many  as  two,  three  or  four 
thousand  statues;  and  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres, 
Bourges,  and  Le  Mans,  three,  four  or  five  thousand 
figures  on  stained  glass.” 

There  is  a  discriminating  and  purely  objective  discus¬ 
sion  of  Papal  Infallibility.  We  quote  a  few  sentences. 
“No  one  can  survey  the  past  of  the  papacy  without  recog¬ 
nizing  that,  however  undignified  and  desperate  the 
method  was  by  which  the  definition  was  secured,  it  was 
profoundly  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  the  papal 
church.  *  *  From  one  standpoint  the  Decree  of  1870 
is  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  venerable  Roman 
method  of  securing  unity.***  From  the  opposite  stand¬ 
point,  it  was  the  consummation  of  the  system,  the  crown 
or  climax  of  its  development.” 

The  most  important  article  is  that  on  “Jesus  Christ” 
by  Dr.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie.  It  covers  however,  only 
the  “Person”  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  “work”  as 
Redeemer.  It  is  an  able  indication  of  the  view  of  the 
Church  of  the  deity  of  our  Lord  as  over  against  false 
views. 

The  article  on  “Law”  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  and  is  divided  in  twenty-one  headings,  discussed  by 
experts  expressing  all  the  greater  nations  and  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

Such  topics  as  Kant,  Kenosis,  Knox,  and  Korea,  give 
an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume. 

This  Encyclopaedia  ranks  very  high  in  scholarjy  re- 
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search  in  all  departments  of  religion  and  ethics  regarded 
from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  NEW  YORK  AND  CINCINNATI. 

Religion  and  the  Mind.  By  George  Richmond  Grose, 
President  of  De  Pauw  University.  Cloth.  Pp.  112. 
Price  75  cents  net. 

This^  little  book  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  library. 
The  minister  will  find  it  suggestive  in  dealing  with  young 
people.^  It  is  not  a  psychological  treatise  as  the  title 
might  indicate,  but  an  earnest,  practical  treatment  of  the 
relation  of  education  and  religion.  The  purpose  is  to 
show  that  they  must  be  united  in  order  to  make  a  full 
rounded  man.  ^  It  is  clearly  shown  that  Jesus  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  brightest  intellect,  indispensable  to  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  of  life. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  K.  C.  HALTER  PUBLISHING  CO.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

^  The  Holter  Publishing  Co.  announce  the  early  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  Lutheran 
Church  History  by  Dr.  John  0.  Evjen.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  ''Scandinavian  Immigrants  in  Neio  York,  1630- 
1674.”  It  will  contain  about  400  pages  and  the  price  will 
be  $2.50.  The  reputation  of  Professor  Evjen  for  thor¬ 
oughness  in  investigation  will  no  doubt  make  the  forth¬ 
coming  volume  exceedingly  valuable. 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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The  Lutheran  Quarterly  is  a  religious  magazine  owned 
and  controlled  by  its  editors.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded 
as  their  personal  organ,  neither  is  it  published  for  private  profit 
but  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  It  is  always  open  to 
contributors  regardless  of  denominational  affiliation,  but  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  be  the  medium  for  the  discussion  of  theological,  re¬ 
ligious,  historical  and  social  questions  from  the  view-point  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  especially  that  portion  of  it  known  as  the 
General  Synod. 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  stand  firmly  and  uncompro¬ 
misingly  for  the  orthodox  faith  as  confessed  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  never  knowingly  publish  any  article  which  attacks 
or  discredits  the  fundamental  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Within  these  limits  they  regard  the  Quar¬ 
terly  as  a  forum  for  courteous  and  scholarly  discussion.  With¬ 
out  such  liberty  the  truth  in  its  many  phases  can  not  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  contributors  who  are  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
alone.  Neither  does  the  publication  of  an  article  mean  that  they 
endorse  all  the  views  which  it  presents.  Should  any  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  fall  into  serious  error,  or  present  false  and  dangerous 
views,  they  may  and  usually  will  be  corrected  in  subsequent  issues 
by  the  editors,  or  by  others. 

The  editors  believe  that  on  this  basis  the  Quarterly  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  its  readers  and  to  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
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Lutheran  ministers  and  laymen  who  are  cordially  invited  to  be¬ 
come  subscribers. 
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A  New  Story  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 

THE  KNIGHT  IN  GREY 

By  MARIE  E.  RICHARD 

The  latest  and  best  portraiture  of  Martin  lyUther  in 
fiction.  It  presents  the  great  Reformer  in  the  most 
romantic  and  mysterious  period  of  his  career.  An 
absorbing  love  story,  presented  in  fascinating  literary 
form,  furnishes  a  background  for  a  novel  delineation 
of  his  character,  all  based  upon  careful,  first-hand 
investigation  of  documents  and  localities.  A  splen¬ 
did  story  for  young  people’s  and  Sunday  School 
libraries. 

Bound  in  attractive  style,  360  pp.  cloth.  Price  $1.25  net. 


Luther’s  Correspondence  and  other 
Contemporary  Letters 

Volume  I.  (I507>i52i) 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Preserved  Smith,  Ph,  D. 

Fellow  of  Amherst  College.  Author  of 

“Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther”  and 
“Luther’s  Table  Talk” 


This  notable  volume,  being  the  first  of  three  pro¬ 
jected  volumes,  is  an  entirely  new  translation  of  the 
Correspondence  of  Tuther  and  is  based  on  the  most 
recent  German  edition,  which  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
K.  ly.  Knders  and  completed  by  Prof.  Gustav  Kawerau. 

“The  present  work  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader  as  a 
vivid  and  dramatic  narrative,  in  the  words  of  the  actors  them¬ 
selves,  of  a  momentous  historical  epoch,  and  as  the  revelation 
of  a  great  personality.  The  student  will  find  in  the  text  a  col¬ 
lection  of  important  documents,  drawn  from  widely  scattered 
sources,  many  of  them  hitherto  difficult  of  access,  edited  with 
full,  original  and  scholarly  notes.” 
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